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Diftriet  of  PennsylTinUf  to  vAu 

•••••••*        BE  IT  REMEMBERED*  that  on  the  tenth 

2  SEAL.  2   day  of  December,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the 

i«  •    independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  A. 

••••••••    D.  18ir,  The  Reverend  Ezra  Stilts  £1^,  of  the 

said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the 

ri|fht  whereof  he  cUims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 

will 

^The  Qparterh^  Theological  RcTiew;  conducted  bv  the 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  A.  M.  of  the  City  of  PhiUdelphia. 

**  Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  hath  not  God)  he  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son*  Vol.  I, 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
eflitituled,*'  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  secu- 
ring the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned." 
And  also  to  the  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act, 
entitled,  *'  An  act  for  tlie  encouragement  of  learning,  by  secur- 
ing the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned," 
and  extending  the  benefits  ther^  to  the  arts  of  designing,  en- 
graving, and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

D.  CALDWELL, 
Clerk  of  the  JHatrict  ((f  Petm^hamm* 
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AftTiCLE  I. — 1.  A  Reply  to  the  ^Objections  agatmt  the  Position 

of  a  Personal  AMUrance  of  the  Pardon  ofSin^  by  a  direct  com* 

munication  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  to  the  appendices  theretOi 

signed  W.  W,  and  published  in  the  Christian  Register y  No.  2, 

for  January^  1817.  By  J.  E.   pp.  43.  8vo. 

%,m^An  Essay ^  containing  Objections  against  the  Position  of  a 
Personal  Assurance  of  the  Pardon  of  Sin^  by  a  direct  com» 
munication  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  with  notesy  occasioned  by  a 
Pamphlet  containing  remarks  on  the  Essay y  under  the  name  of 
a  ^Reply.^  By  Wm.  White,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churchy  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyhanieu 
Philadelphia,  published  by  M.  Thomas,  1817*  pp.  07.  8vo« 

THIS  Essay  was  first  published  in  *  The  Christian  Re- 
gisier*  of  New- York.  The  pamphlet  called  a  *  Reply,' 
by  '  J.  £•'  subsequently  made  its  appearance,  and  in  it 
W.  W.  or  Bishop  White,  seems  to  have  been  handled 
rather  roughly,  by  some  one  who  cannot  have  known  the 
inoffensive  and  amiable  character  of  the  Essayist;  for^ 
surely,  none  that  know  him  can  wish  to  treat  him  with 
disre;spect*  Differ  from  him  in  opinion,  we  and  others 
may,  and  freely  to  express  that  difference  is  the  privilege 
of  every  one,  in  our  free  country;  but  they  must  be  rude 
and  unfeeling  who  can  accost  him  with  indecorous  lan- 
guage. Should  we  even  believe  some  of  his  doctrines 
iojurious  in  their  tendency,  we  might  say  so,  without 
uocandidly  judging,  that  he  knowingly  inculcates  error, 
or  is  timid  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duty.  The  Re- 
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ply  of  J.  £.  induced  the  Bishop  to  re-publish  the  Essay 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  to  avow  himself  the  author,  and  to 
append  to  it  notes  in  vindication  of  himself.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  the  Essay  comes  under  review,  in  company 
with  the  Reply.  We  ajsknot  leave  of  J.  E.  to  say,  that 
the  Bishop  always  writes  like  a  gentleman,  and  in  a  very  ^ 
peaceful  style.  He  is  not  formed  for  controversy,  with 
men  of  keenness  and  asperity.  In  the  execution  of  the 
work  before  us,  the  principal  defects  arise  from  the  want 
of  controversial  acumen,  and  a  readiness  to  speak  with 
decision.  The  Bishop's  modest  manner  of  styling  himself, 
*  the  present  writer,'  or  *  the  Author  of  the  Essay,*  instead 
of  using  the  personal  pronoun,  renders  his  sentences  for- 
mal, and  sometimes  obscure.  He  might  have  saved 
many  circumlocutions  too,  by  using  the  initials  of  his 
opponent,  J.  E.  instead  of  invariably  writing  *  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Rtfply .'  Like  the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a  loom, 
these  expressions  are  woven  together  through  half  of  the 
pages.   A  few  instances  will  be  cited. 

» 

'*  The  author  of  the  Reply  infers  from  the  paragraph  under 
notice,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  did  not  consider  the  assur- 
ance spoken  of  as  ^desirable.'  "  p.  35. 

^^  The  author  of  the  Reply  (p.  23),  charges  the  author  of  the 
Essay  with  maintaining,  that,  ^  baptism  alone  is  an  evidence  of 
inward  grace,  sufficiently  satisfactory*^  He  never  said,  nor 
thought  so.  It  was  said  to  be  satisfactory,  in  the  case  of  penitent 
and  believing  Saul."  p.  44. 

"  The  present  writer  will  not  return  the  charge  of  illiberality, 
made  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Reply,  by  a  heavier  charge, 
but  hopes,  it  was  from  some  cause  not  easily  conjectured,  that 
he  delayed  his  comments  on  this  part  of  the  Essay,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  own  production.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  how 
much  depends  on  juxta-position.  People  of  different  religious 
societies,  become  distressed  under  the  weight  of  the  tenet  in 
question;  taken  up,  as  is  here  conceived,  not  from  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures  with  the  aid  of  prayer,  as  the  author  of  the 
Reply  advises  the  congregations  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  to 
read  them;  but  from  unscriptural  preachings  and  books.  The 
author  of  the  Essay,  disclaims  reference  to  any  individuals  of 
the  methodistick  persuasion:  for,  although  the  society  were 
incidentally  mentioned  under  the  tenth  objection;  the  reader 
was  there  referred  to  an  appendix,  for  further  notice  pf  them. 
It  was  natural,  for  the  author  of  the  Reply  to  make  a  similar 
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aTraDgemeDt  of  his  matter.  His  not  doing  so,  gives  an  aspect 
to  the  passage  unintended  in  the  Essay.  That  it  is  so  exhibited 
ID  the  Reply,  appears  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  author  of  it 
describes  the  people  connected  with  him,  as  under  accusation 
(p«  40)  and  as  pleading—*  Not  guilty.^  He  might  have  spared 
his  remarl^,  against  arguing  from  particulars  to  generals.  What 
was  designed  as  argument  directly  bearing  on  the  point,  is  ar- 
ranged under  ten  heads.  But  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  reason- 
ing against  a  dogma,  to  point  out  its  consequences." 

^^  Although,  as  the  author  of  the  Reply  remarks,  *  recrimina- 
tion is  no  defence;'  yet  it  would  not  have  been  unwelcome  to 
the  author  of  the  Essay,  had  the  other  entered  on  what  he 
calls — ^  a  fair  comparison  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  opposite 
doctrine.'  This  may  be  stated  to  be,  that  a  man  is  to  know  his 
safe  state,  only  by  his  possessing  of  the  graces  of  the  Christaia 
character,  and  by  their  effect  on  his  life;  taken  in  connection 
with  the  declarations  of  divine  mercy,  in  the  Scriptures:  which 
are  now,  what  the  witnessing  of  the  spirit  in  miraculous  gifts 
was  to  the  first  Christians;  it  being  the  same  witnessing  under 
another  form.  If  this  doctrine  have  been  productive  of  evil,  it 
is  more  than  has  tome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer.'^ 
p.  52. 

This  mode  of  writing  renders  it  difficult,  in  many 
places,  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Bishop,  without 
repeatedly  reading,  and  studying  each  portion  of  the  text, 
and  its  context.  The  utter  rejection  of  the  little  word 
I,  occasions  nearly  every  fault,  which  can  be  found  with 
the  language  of  the  Essay;  for  when  the  third  person 
does  not  interpose  to  make  mischief,  *  it  is  conceived' 
that  the  author  of  the  Essay  expresses  his  sentiments  in  a 
simple  manner,  without  burying  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  the  truth  in  a  profusion  of  muslin,  bombazene,  silk, 
and  lawn.  It  is  the  pluiu  presbyterian  style  of  an  aged  and 
venerable  man: — wholly  destitute  of  the  ingenious  in- 
sinuations of  his  opponent,  who  must  be  ^  a  tight  little 
fellow/ 

Our  principal  business,  however,  is  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Essay;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find,  that  the  main 
position  of  the  Bishop  is  a  defensible  one,  according  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Calvinistic  System  of  theology, 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  We  make  this  our  standard  of  Calvinism,  in 
preference  to  all  other  human  productions;  and  think  it 
a  correct  exhibition,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  doctrines  of 
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divine  revelation.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  consider  our- 
selves  as  relinquishing  the  Calvinistic  ground,  even  should 
we  dispute  some  of  the  tenet^i  of  Calvin  himself;  for  al* 
though  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  we  think  scriptural^ 
has,  in  controversy,  obtained  his  name,  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  Calvinistic  Churches  have  in  their 
confessions  included  some  things  which  he  did  not  teach, 
and  excluded  others,  which  he  did.  These  confessions, 
at  the  same  time,  more  generally  harmonize  with  the 
writings  of  John  Calvin,  than  with  those  of  any  other 
uninspired  man. 

Bishop  White  is  Calvinistic  in  maintaining,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  by  a  direct  communication  assure  a 
person  that  his  sins  are  pardoned:  and,  that  saving  faith 
may  be  exercised  by  one  who  has  nbt  a  present  satisfactory 
assurance  in  his  own  mind^  that  he  shall  be  saved.  To  the 
question,  *  How  is  the  individual  to  be  satisfied  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  promises  of  this  gospel?'— he  correctly 
answers — if  by  state  he  means,  as  we  think  he  does, 
operation^-^^  By  a  correspondency  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  which  is  a  subject  of  consciousness;  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  gospel,  which  are  a  subject  of  revela* 
tion.'  Our  own  mental  operations  are  subjects  of  con* 
sciousness;  our  state,  strictly  speaking,  is  not.  He  quotes 
with  approbation  the  excellent  remarks  of  Archbishop 
Usher.  ^Isitnotnecessary  to  justification,'  he  asks,  ^to 
be  assured  that  my  sins  are  pardoned,  and  that  I  am 
justified?'— ^nd  he  answers, 

**  No,  that  is  no  act  of  faith  as  it  justifieth,  but  an  effect  and 
fruit  that  followeth  after  justification:  for  no  man  is  justified, 
by  believing  that  he  is  justified,  for  he  must  be  justified,  be* 
fore  he  can  believe  it:  and  no  man  is  pardoned  by  believing 
that  he  is  pardoned,  for  he  must  first  be  pardoned,  before  he 
can  believe  it.  But  faith,  as  it  justifieth,  is  a  resting  on  Christ 
to  obtain  pardon,  the  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  only  Sa- 
viour, and  the  hanging  upon  him  for  salvation. 

**•  It  is  the  direct  act  of  faith  that  justifieth,  that  whereby  I  do 
believe:  it  is  the  reflect  act  of  faith  diat  assures;  that  whereby  I 
know  I  do  believe,  and  it  comes  by  way  of  argumentation  thus: 

*^  Major;  Whosoever  rclieth  upon  Christ,  die  Saviour  of  tho 
world,  for  justification  and  pardon,  the  word  of  God  saith,  that 
he,  by  so  doing,  is  actually  justified  and  pardoned. 
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^^Mjooi;  But  I  do  rely  on  Clmat  for  jasti&catioii,  and 
pardoib 

*^  CoDclusioo;  Therefore,  I  undoubtedly  believe,  that  I  am 
justified  and  pardoned."  p.  d. 

This  doctrine  J.  E.  professes  cpr^jially  to  receive;  and 
Bishop  White  endeavours  to  corroborate  it,  by  ten  con- 
siderations; to  which  he  subjoins  in  the  Essay,  a  few  re- 
marks»  concerning  the  effects  which^  he  luis  learned  by 
his  observation,  frequently  result  from  teaching  and 
believing,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  men  an  imme- 
diate, positive,  and  direct  personal  assurance,  not  found- 
ed on  any  consciousness  that  they  possess  the  Christian 
graces,  that  their  sins  are  pardoned.  Assurance  of  sal- 
vation is  desirable;  and  it  is  our  duty  diligently  to  seek; 
it;  for  we  are  commanded  to  know  whether  Christ  be 
formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,  or  whether  we  are  re- 
probates; but  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  confident  persua- 
^on  that  our  sins  are  pardoned,  in  any  other  than  a  scrip, 
tural  way,  we  unite  with  him  in  discoujitenancing.  Hc- 
observeSy 

"The  present  writer  has  had  occasion,  during  half  a  century, 
to  remark  the  effect  of  the  sentiment  objected  to,  on  those 
wiiose  religious  impressions  began  with  the  belief,  that  it  is  a 
matter  to  be  laboured  after  and  prayed  for.  Some  of  them  have 
settled  down  in  a  consistent  profession  of  Christianity;  but  al- 
ways, so  far  as  is  here  known,  in  silence  as  to  the  tenet  in  que8«» 
tloQ,  if  not  in  open  disavowal  of  it.  Others  have  rejected,  to- 
gether with  it,  ail  regard  to  religion  in  any  shape;  which  they 
have  loaded  with  the  odium  of  their  former  temporary  delusion. 
A  Aird  sort  have  degenerated  into  the  cast  of  character,  which 
i^ontinues  the  language  of  enthusiasm  without  its  sensibilities; 
mi  in  which  there  is  an  indulgence  of  those  passions,  which  the 
BMMt  conveniently  admit  the  cover  of  a  religious  profession* 
There  have  been  also  persons  who  have  gone  on  through  life, 
hankering  after  an  assurance  which  they  do  not  affect  to  have 
received.  And  of  these,  some  have  been  perceived  to  be  appar- 
ently   devout,    without  the   consolations  wherewith   religion 
oog^  to  be  attended;  while  others  have  lived  either  in  indifler- 
tnceor  open  sin,  still  hopingthat  their  day  of  effectual  visitation 
would  cone,   and  not  a  little  hindered  from  seeking  it  in 
gracious  affections,  by  the  errour  with  which  the  subject  had 
been  incumbered.  On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  opinion 
ishere  judged  to  be  pernicious.    If  it  have  been  permanently 
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entertained  by  any  truly  estimable  people,  the  same  has  hap- 
pened to  many  gross  corruptions  of  Christianity;  faith  in  which 
has  been  coincident  with  their  earliest  sensibility  to  spiritual 
subjects. 

"  Here,  the  writer  of  this  will  again  put  in  a  caution,  a- 
gainst  his  being  understood  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  Chris- 
tian's knowing  that  he  is  within  the  terms  of  the  gospel  cove* 
nant.  Faith  and  repentance  are  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  sub- 
jects of  consciousness;  and  the  assurances  of  the  acceptance  of 
them  in  the  gospel,  are  unequivocal.  There  may  be  counter- 
feit appearances  of  these  graces;  and  their  reality  must  be 
known  by  their  effeet  of  a  godly,  a  righteous,  and  a  sober  life, 
proceeding  from  a  corresponding  bent  of  the  will  and  the 
aifections.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained,  admits  of  degrees: 
and  this  accords  with  the  property  of  grace,  whereby  it  may 
be  continually  progressive."  p.  19. 

We  wish  the  writer  had  said,  *  faith  and  repentance 
are  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  subjects  of  consciousness; 
and  the  assurances  in  the  gospel,  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
persons  who  possess  these  graces,  are  unequivocal.*  Faith 
and  repentance  are  not  so  accepted  of  God  that  we  are 
justified  for  them;  but  all  believing  and  penitent  persons 
are  assuredly  justified  already,  on  account  of  the  redemp* 
tlon  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  fact  is  revealed  to  us, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Bible;  and  if  any  one  is  con- 
scious that  he  does  believe  and  repent,  he  may  infer^  fi'om 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  of  his  own  consciousness, 
that  he  is  actually  justified.  The  passage  of  scripture 
most  frequently  quoted  by  those  who  will  oppose  the 
Bishop,  is  that  found  in  Rom.  viii.  16.  The  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God.  Here  say  some  is  authority  to  prove, 
that  a  man  must  have  *  an  inward  voice,  a  suggestion,  or 
declaration  from  God,  that  he  is  beloved  of  him.'  The 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  right  reverend  bishop  of  a  single  congregational 
church,  and  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  safety  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  at  the  judgment, 
thought  differently.  His  words  which  are  quoted  with 
commendation  by  Bishop  White,  deserve  to  be  re- 
iterated. 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  docs  not  testify  to  particular  persons, 
that  they  are  godly.  Some  think,  that  the  spirit  of  God  doth 
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Usdfy  it  to  MHtiei  and  thty  ground  k  o»  Rom«  viii»  16»  The 
Spirit  itself  bearetb  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
cUldren  of  God*  They  think  the  Spirit  reveals  it,  hy  chiving  an 
inward  testimony  to  it,  and  some  godly  men  think  they  have 
experience  of  it;  but  they  may  easily  mistake.  When  the  Spirit 
of  God  doth  eminently  stir  up  a  spirit  of  £aith,  it  is  ea^y  to 
mistake  it  as  a  testimony.  And  that  is  not  the  meaning  of 
PauFs  words*  The  Spirit  reveals  things  to  us,  by  opening  our 
ejcs  to  see  what  is  revealed  in  the  word.  The  Spirit  discovers 
the  g;nM;e  of  God  la  Christ,  atid  thereby  draws  forth  special 
actings  of  faith  and  love,  which  are  evidential;  but  it  doth  not 
work  in  way  of  testimony,  l^  God  does  but  help  us  to  receive 
the  revelations  in  the  word,  we  shall  have  comfort  enough  with- 
out new  revelations.** 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  testimony  of  which 
Stoddard  here  speaks,  is  an  inward  testimony  given  to  an 
individual  person. 

What  the  Spirit  has  caused  to  be  written,  in  the  H<^y 
Scriptures,  is  testimony  of  a  general  tKiture,  designed  for 
us  and  our  children;  but  other  testimony  no  man  has  any 
reason  to  expect,  on  the  subject  of  a  sinner's  salvation. 
Kow  the  Spirit  has  already  testified,  that  he  who  believeth 
ahaU  be  saved;  and  if  our  spirits,  or  minds,  are  conscious 
that  they  do  believe,  then  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  ^ritSy  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 

In  another  place,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  the  Chrb- 
tian  world  thih  tesiimony ,  every  one  that  laveth  t#  bom  of 
God.  The  nature  of  this  love  is  also  described  by  the  same 
blessed  person*  Let  us,  then,  compare  the  love  which 
we  are  conscious  that  we  feel,  with  the  love  described  in 
the  Bible;  and  if  we  correctly  judge,  that  we  have  Chris- 
dan  love,  then  again,  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirits,  or  our  spirits  and  the  Holy  Ghost  co-operate 
in  evincing,  that  we  are  the  children  of  Gpd.  In  this  way, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  genuine  Christian  to  assure  his 
heart  before  God;  and  the  person  who  does  not  wish  to 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  know  that  he  has  a 
thle  to  eternal  life,  is  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name. 
Will  it  be  credited  that  any  2^ouid  be  indifferent  about 
knowing  what  their  state  is,  that  have  immortal  souls  to 
be  saved  or  lost?  So  h>ng  as  one  knows  not  that  he  be- 
kfngs  to  the  Redeemer's  ransomed  and  justified  people, 
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he  cannot  know  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  devil's 
dominions;  and  surely,  it  cannot  be  thought  a  question  of 
little  moment,  or  one  that  lightly  affects  our  peace, 
1/^hcther  we  are  heirs  of  heaven  or  heirs  of  hell!  -These 
things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God^  saith  the  apostle  John;  th(U  ye  may 
Kvow  that  ye  have  eternal  life.  And  we  enow  that  we 
are  of  God^  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness*  And 
le^  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us 
an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true:  and 
we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Other  assurance  than  that  which  consists  in  knowing 
that  we  are.  in  Christ,  and  that  we  sliall  certainly  be  sav* 
ed,  we  neither  desire  nor  commend.  In  this  we  are  per^ 
suaded  the  Bishop  will  agree  with  us,  notwithstanding 
J.  £.  thinks  him  the  enemy  of  every  kind  of  £i3Surance; 
and  we  agree  too  in  our  opinion  of  the  mode,  by  which 
any  attain  to  this  happy  knowledge;  that  it  is  by  a  right 
apprehension  of  scriptural  piety,  a  judgment  that  we  are 
the  subjects  of  it,  and  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
promises  of  God,  that  such^  as  possess  the  Christian  cha- 
racter shall  certainly  be  saved.  In  short,  sanctification 
furnishes  evidence  of  our  actual  justification;  and  all  per- 
suasions, which  men  have  from  any  other  source,  that  they 
are  accepted  of  God,  that  their  sins  are  pardoned,  and 
and  that  they  shall  enter  heaven,  are  delusive,  and  shall 
perish. 

"  But,''  it  will  be  demanded,  "  if  W.  W.  and  J.  E.,  the 
authors  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  agree  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Usher  which  have  been  cited,  about  what  do 
they  dispute?" 

This  is  the  secret;  J.  E.  suspects  that  W.  W.  really 
opposes  the  doctrine,  that  a  believer  may  have,  and  ought 
to  have,  an  assurance,  which  is  satisfactory  to  himself, 
that  his  sins  are  pardoned.  He  also  shrewdly  guesses^  that 
the  Bishop  intended  to  deny  the  necessity  of  all  divine 
agency  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
ways.  Hence  J.  £•  observes,  ^'  it  may  be  supposed  from 
his  title,  that  W.  W.  is  not  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
*  a  personal  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin,'  but  only  to  a 
personal  assurance  of  it  ^  by  a  direct  communication  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.^  If  so— if  be  really  does  believe  that  it  is  still 
the  privilege  of  the  Christian  to  be  personaify  assured  of 
the  pardon  of  his  sinsj  whether  by  a  direct  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  otherwise,  it  is  a  matter  of  joy." 
P.  4.  But  why,  Mr.  J.  E.  so  much  skepticism  on  this 
subject?  is  it  because  of  some  previous  judgment,  that 
*  the  whole  tenor'  of  any  thing  which  W.  W.  writes  must 
'  be  in  direct  hostility  to  evangelical  truth?'  Or  does  it  re- 
suit,  from  an  unavoidable  *  misappi*ehension  of  the  au* 
thor's  meaning?'  P.  3.  Surely  it  requires  nothing  but 
common  candour  in  one  so  discerning  as  J.  £.  to  under^ 
stand  W.  W.  when  he  puts  in  *  a  caution  [Essay^  p.  19.) 
against  his  being  understood  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
Christian's  knowing  that  he  is  within  the  terms  of  the 
gospel  covenant.'  It  requires  not  even  the  *^  spiritual  dis- 
cemment,'  which  he  rather  indecorously  intimates  Chris- 
tians must  *  begin  to  suspect'  the  Bishop  deficient  in, 
[Reply ^p.Wi.)  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  asser- 
tion, '  faith  and  repentance  are  exercises  of  the  mind,  and 
subjects  of  consciousness.'  Essay,  p.  19.  To  us,  it  is 
also  sufficiently  plain,  that  while  W.  W.  denies  assurance 
oF  salvation  to  be  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith;  and  de- 
nies a  direct  personal  assurance  to  be  highly  desirable  and 
to  be  laboured  after,  he  nevertheless  teaches,  that  an  m- 
Arect  personal  assurance,  obtained  by  inference  from  our 
own  consciousness,  and  the  records  of  divine  truth,  is 
both  attainable*  and  desirable.  He  says  of  such  an  assur« 
ance,  *  it  is  not  denied  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  in  like 
manner  with  the  other  fruits  associated  with  it  in  Gal. 
v.  22^' — ^sucli  as  Icve^  joy^  peace^  long-sufferings  gentle* 
nets^  goodnessj  faiths  meekness  and  temperance.  Be  it 
known  and  remembered,  theirefore,  that  Bishop  White 
does  teach  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Gliost 
in  producing  the  Christian  graces  in  sinners,  and  that 
be  admits  a  scriptural  assurance  of  pardon  to  be  one  of 
them,  which  is  not  given  to  all,  but  enjoyed  by  some.  It 
is  iadsely,  therefore,  that  he  is  accused  of  representing 
sinners  to  be  able  to  convert  themselves,  and  practise 
holiness  without  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Spirit.  If  the 
Essay  left  any  reasonable  ground  for  a  suspicion  on  this 
subject^  the  notes  which  accompany  this  edition  of  it,  put 
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the  subject  beyond  controversy;  for  in  them  we  find  the 
foUowiog  assurances:  that,  ^  it  never  occurred  to  the  au-^ 
thor,  to  deny  the  regenerating  grace  of  baptism  [by  the 
Holy  Ghost]  nor  the  renovating  which  can  proceed  only 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  nor  his  being  shed  in  re* 
ligious  graces.'  Essay ^  p.  43.  '  In  the  Essay  there  is  no 
denial  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  mind. 
The  question  rdttes  to  a  communication  specially  de- 
fined, and  the  alleged  manner  of  its  being  made.  What 
we  know  of  the  things  of  God,  should  be  known  both 
notionally  and  experimentally.'  Essay^  p.  53.  On  the 
64th  page  of  his  work,  the  Bishoptsol^mnly,  and  explicit*^ 
ly,  disavows  the  doctrines  which  have  been  imputed  to 
him,  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
Without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  the  things  of  God  experimentally;  and 
that  baptism  is  a  sufficiently  satiafiictory  evidence  of  grace. 
He  denies  too,  that  they  are  contained  in  his  £ssay;  and 
that  he  makes  light  of  the  conversion  of  the  heart*  On  the 
63d  page  he  boldly  affirms,  moreover,  that  ^  it  is  impos* 
sible,  under  a  right  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  our 
faith,  ^  to  exercise  faith  and  repentance;  and  not  entertain 
a  sure  trust,  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ.'  He 
had  before  observed  in  the  Essay,  p.  9.  that  ^  there  is  no 
degree  of  satisfaction  from  this  source,'  from  the  openu 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  our  own  consciousness, 
the  medium  of  gracious  habits  of  believing  and  repenting, 
and  the  written  testimcmy  of  God,  *  to  which  the  devout 
mind  may  not  attain,  by  the  dint  of  holy  endeavour  and 
desire.'  These  expressions  mustaffisrd  all  the  friends  of 
evangelical  religion,  who  are  not  prejudiced  against  Dr. 
White,  unfeigned  pleasure:  and  should  induce  many 
who  have  called  him  a  teacher  of  mere  morality  and  good 
nature,  (which  naturally  good  things  he  certainly  exem* 
plifies  in  a  remarkable  manner),  to  retract  their  unchari* 
table  judgments. 

But  J.  E.  is  not  satisfied;  and  since  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  piety  and  integrity,  his  tartness  to  the  con* 
trary  notwithstanding,  a  few  of  his  objections  to  the 
Bishop's  Essay  shall  be  more  specifically  considefed. 
The  Essay  asserts,  p.  7|  that  the  revelation  made  to  tlie 
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world  by  Jesus  Ciirist  is  the  only  ground,  when  it  is  con- 
sidcred  independently  on  personal  application,  of  a  scrip- 
tural assurance  of  pardon;  and  surely,  if  no  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  terms  of  pardon,  and  of  the  characters  to 
whom  this  blessing  is  promised,  had  been  made,  no  man 
couM  know  that  he  is  a  pardoned  sinner.  The  revelation 
of  God  then,  made  in  the  gospel,  is  certainly  the  foan^ 
dation  on  which  every  scriptural  assurance  must  be 
feunded,  and  the  only  ground  without  the  mind  of  man, 
on  which  it  can  be  established. 

The  knowledge  of  this  gospel,"  continues  W.  W. 

is  brought  to  us,  in  the  same  way  with  that  of  any 
other  subject:  for^-*  faith  cometh  by  hearing.' "  This 
rouses  the  lion  in  J.  £.  and  he  concludes,  since  the  gos- 
pd  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  *  then,  to  make 
it  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  the  people, 
nothing  more  Is  necessary  than  to  teach  it  to  them  in 
dieir  youth,  in  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  taught  languages,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences.'  Reply ^  p.  5.  This  inference  he  would  palm 
wpon  the  Bishop's  assertion:  yet  far  aught  we  can  dis- 
cover, the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  may  be  brought  to 
our  minds  through  reading,  hearing,  and  public  teaching, 
either  with  or  without  the  renovating  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  the*Spirit.  The  Bishop  does  not  intimate  that 
Mr  saving  knofwUdge  of  the  gospel,  or  even  that  which 
is  the  ground  of  scriptural  assurance,  is  brought  to  our 
minds  through  our  eyes,  ears,  apprehension  and  reflec- 
tion, without  the  saving  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace. 
One  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  not  be 
^iCe  so  captious  in  his  dealings  with  a  son  of  her  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Mother. 

The  Bishop  has  used  a  very  common,  but  unphiloso- 
phical  expression,  concerning  the  state  of  an  individual's 
mind^,  when  he  says,  tihat'  it  Ms  a  subject  of  conscious- 
ness.' Now  in  modem  mental  philosophy,  at  least,  con- 
sciousness can  have  no  other  object  than  a  present  men- 
tal operation.  We  are  conscious  of  what  our  minds  are 
at  present  ddng,  just  as  we  remember  what  they  have 
before  done.  How  we  stand  in  reladon  to  God  and  all  re- 
s  coacertis,  that  ist  what  our  religious  state  is^  we 
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judge,  or  infer,  from  our  consciousness  of  present,  holy- 
mental  actions;  from  the  remembrance  of  past  exercises 
of  faith,  repentance,  love  and  pther  Christian  graces;  and 
from  our  comparison  of  these  mental  operations  with  the 
divinely' inspired  descriptions  of  the  children  of  God. 
When  the'  Bishop  observed,  that  a  state  of  mind  is  a 
subject  of  consciousness,  he  evidently  intended  nothing 
but  this,  that  one  may  know  what  his  state  of  mind  is, 
from  being  conscious  of  his  mental  exercises.  But  J.  £• 
plays  with  this  little  string  of  words  most  musically. 

*^  A  pardoned  state  of  mind  then  is  a  subject  of  consci-* 
ousness;  as  well  as  our  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
pardon,  repentance  and  faith,  which  ^  are  exercises  of  the 
mind  and  subjects  of  consciousness.'  But  are  we  consci* 
ous  of  it  at  the  time  that  it  takes  place,  or  not  till  some 
time  afterwards?  and,  if  not  till  some  time  afterwards, 
how  long?  Is  there  any  period  definitely  fixed  in  the 
scriptures;  or  in  nature?  Or  is  every  one  left,  on  the  sub- 
ject, merely  to  his  own  imaginations?  If  the  state  of  the 
mind  is  a  subject  of  consciousness,  there  is  no  reason 
which  can  be  given,  to  prove  that  we  may  be  assured, 
from  this  source  of  evidence,  of  a  state  of  justification  or 
pardon  at  any  timej  which  will  not  equally  prove  that  we 
ipay  be  assured  of  it,  from  the  same  source,  in  the  mo« 
ment  in  which  it  is  experienced."  Repiy^  p.  7.  In  this 
manner  he  runs  on  at  a  round  rate,  and  if  the  hypotheti- 
cal predicate  is  true,  the  hypothetical  conclusions  must 
follow:  but  J.  £.  seems  very  well  to  know,  that  he  is 
beating  the  air. 

He  is  more  serious  in  attempting  to  trepan  W.  W.  for 
saying,  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ^  are  all  alike  pro- 
duced by  that  suasive  and  insensible  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  which  we  are  no  otherwise  conscious, 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  gracious  habits  of  the 
mind:  any  more  than  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  wind, 
except  by  its  agency  in  nature.'  Essay ^  p.  9.  From  this 
sentence,  J.  £.  takes  fhe  Hberty  of  insinuating  that 
W.  W.  denies  that  a  ChristisAi  knows  any  thing  about 
the  effects  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
W.  W.  intimates  no  such  thing;  but  evidently  believes, 
that  we  may  be  conscious  of  believing  and  of  repenting. 
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and  maj  ju^^  frpm  the  testimony  of  God  contained  in 
the  Bible,  that  our  acts  of  faith  and  repentance  proceed 
fiom  such  an  agency  of  the  Spirit,  as  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  our  miqds,  and  the  Jaws 
of  mental  empire  which  the  Creator  has  established. 

J.  £•  asks,  p.  7.  '^  Is  the  wind's  agency  in  nature 
temible  or  insensible?  If  sensible^  it  is  rather  an  unhappy 
illustration  of  insensible  operations  of  the  Spirit."  How 
the  Comforter  was  to  com/art  believers,  "  and  they  were 
to  know  him,  as  dwelling  in  them,  by  insensible  influence 
and  operation,  I  confess  is  beyond  my  comprehension." 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  as  a  sensible  comforter, 
to  abide  in  the  Church."  Reply ^  p.  17.  Many  similar  re- 
marks might  be  quoted,  but  it  is  needless. 

Does  the  Bishop,  then,  deny,  that  by  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  men  have  comfortable  feelings^  of  which  they 
are  conscious,  in  consequence  of  that  faith  which  workelh 
by  love?  Not  at  all!  Does  he  deny  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  wind  are  perceptible,  when  they  waft  a 
feather,  or  bear  down  a  forest?  No,  not  he!  What,  then, 
is  the  subject  of  dispute;  and  why  should  the  word  sen-^ 
mhU  be  printed  in  italics  in  the  Reply,  more  than  a  dozen 
tines  in  a  few  pages,  like  so  many  nakisd  swords  pointed 
at  the  Essayist?  . 

Sensible  we  take  to  be  an  attribute  of  any  mental 
operation  performed  through  the  five  senses,  and  of  any 
object  perceived  by  their  instrumentality.  This  is  the 
strict  and  philosophical  use  of  the  word.  Any  thing  which 
may  be  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted  or  touched,  is  a  sensi^ 
He  object;  and  any  act  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting  or  touching  is  a  sensible  operation,  or  an  act  of 
the  senses* 

We  might  excuse  J.  E.  for  using  sensible  in  a  loose 
manner,  had  he  not  made  the  word  a  matter  of  serious 
objection  and  disputation;  but. before  he  attempted  to 
ridicule  the  venerable  Bishop  for  using  it,  he  should 
have  defined  the  meaning  which  he  at  least  attaches  to 
it  An  insensible  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  by  no 
means  an  operation  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Space  and  power  are  insensible  objects;  that  is,  not  objects 
d[  perception;  but  they  9Te  o{  conception^  or  apprehen- 


sion,  for  we  form  some  notion  of  the  meamng  of  those 
words.  We  have  na  hesitation  in  afirming,  that  no 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  percepcible,  by  any  of  oar 
senses;  and  that  none  of  the  effects  of  the  Spirit^s  operft* 
tions  on  the  human  mind  are  sendUe  otjjeets;  but  as  has 
been  already  said,  we  may  be  conscious  of  snob  holy 
mental  operations  as  the  scriptures  assure  us  proceed 
only  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Sf»rit  on  our  mindse 
and  consequently  we  may  be  conscious  of  the  effects  of 
the  Spirit's  operation;  which  are  either  single  gracious 
acts,  as  at  firsts  after  regeneration,  or  gracious  acts  re- 
peated, until  we  acquire  a  readiness  and  facility  in  per- 
forming them,  together  with  a  disposition  to  perform 
them,  because  we  have  previously  performed  thenit 
which  are  gracious  habits  of  action.  Our  knowledge  of 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  God  on  our  minds,  is  there* 
fore,  dependent  on  our  consciousoess  of  a  gracious  single, 
or  habitual  operation;  which  is  the  thing  affirmed  by  the 
Bishop,  in  this  much  abused  sentence.  His  illustration 
by  a  scriptural  allusion  to  the  wind  we  think  not  quite 
so  unhappy  as  J.  £.  supposes  it  to  be:  for  the  wind 
bknveth  where  it  Rsteth^  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  there- 
of ^  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  eometh  and  whither  it 
goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  The 
essence,  the  substance  of  the  wind  is  not  perceived  by 
our  senses,  but  its  effects  are;  and  we  form  our  notion 
of  the  thing  itself  from  its  sensible  properties  and  effects. 
We  have  knowledge  of  the  wind  by  its  agency;  but  the 
agency  itstlf  is  not  a  sensible  object;  the  effects  of  that 
agency  are.  We  see  a  straw  floating  from  north  to  souths 
and  say,  this  is  an  eScct  of  the  wind's  blowing:  we  reason 
too,  about  the  agency  of  the  wind  in  producing  this  e& 
feet;  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air,  the  rare&ction  of 
it  in  the  south,  and  the  flowing  of  the  denser  air  from  tbe 
north,  are  not  perceived  by  our  senses.  The  e&ct  pro- 
duced  by  any  operation  is  very  distinct  from  tbe  operas 
tion  itself.  In  like  manner,  neither  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self, nor  his  agency  is  a  sensible  object,  but  the  things 
produced  by  his  agenqr  are  some  of  them  sensible,  and 
some  of  them  insensible  efiecis.  Material  things,  pro- 
duced by  his  operations,  are  sensible  ofajepts;  but  dispo* 
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ntioDs  and  acts  of  mind  are  not.  Are  we  then  ignorant  of 
these  mental  effects,  because  they  are  not  sensible  objects? 
No  more  than  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  our  own 
ffiinds,  for  the  same  reason,  that  neither  mind  nor  exis- 
tence is  an  object  of  perception  by  the  senses.  We  con- 
ceive of  the  effects  produced  in  our  minds  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  faith  and 
repentance;  and  we  are  conscious  that  we  believe  and 
repent. 

Other  inferior  matters  of  controversy  between  the  au- 
tliors  of  these  pamphlets  occur,  which  we  have  neither 
time  nor  disposition  to  consider.  We  leave  their  disputa- 
tion with  the  observation,  that  it  would  be  well,  if  J.  £. 
would  cultivate  a  little  of  the  urbanity,  suavity  and  can- 
dour of  W.  W.,  and  well  too,  if  the  latter  were  to  imi- 
tate the  prompt  and  perspicuous  style  of  his  antagonist. 
With  the  good  Bishop  we  have  a  little  controversy  of 
our  own  to  settle,  concerning  our  mutual  friend,  John 
Calvin.  The  Essay  affirms,  p.  14.  that  *  the  position  of  a 
personal  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  by  a  direct  com* 
muaication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'    is  a  tenet  *  distinctly 
tan^  in  the  Institutions  of  Calvin.'  No  references  to 
pirticulfflr  passages  are  given;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed^ that  any  one  can  affirm  with  certainty,  unless  he 
has  lately  read  through  the  whole  of  the  Institutions,  that 
they  do  not  contain  such  an  opinion;   but  having  just 
perused  attentively  what  he  says  in  Book  III,  of  faith, 
we  do  declare  that  we  can  find  no  such  position  main*- 
tained  as  the  Bishop  has  sufficiently  refuted  in  his  Essay, 
tf  Calvin  saysi  that  an  assurance  of  pardon  is  given  to  an 
indtvidnal  by  a  direct  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  an  inward  suggestion  of  something  not  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  we  will  thank  the  learned  American  prelate  to 
refer  us  to  the  wordsi  and  will  cheerfully  confess,  that 
we  have  been  negligent  in  our  researches.  Calvin  does 
indeed  teach,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  because  his  great 
name  countenances  an  error,  that  assurance  of  pardon 
and  salvation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that  first  act  of 
saving  faith,  by  which  we  receive  Christ  for  our  Saviour; 
but  then  he  teaches,  that  this  faith  is  communicated  to 
Vol.  I.  C 
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us  through  the  appointed  means  of  grace;  so  that  we 
come  by  this  faith,  lull  of  assurance,  by  the  reading,  hear- 
ing, and  contemplating  of  the  gospel.  The  fact  that  Cal- 
vin includes  both  the  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony of  (he  gospel  believed,  and  the  assurance  of  being 
saved,  in  the  essence  of  faith,  probably  induced  the 
Bishop  to  think  that  he  taught  the  direct  communication 
of  an  assurance  to  an  individual;  whereas  Calvin  really 
teaches,  that  faith  itself  is  indirectly  communicated^ 
through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  rational 
faculties,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel.  What 
Bishop  White  calls  ^  a  suasive  and  imensibie  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,'  Calvin  denominates,  for  the  same  rea* 
son,  Mhe  secret  operation  of  the  Spirit.'  Inst.  B.  HI. 
Ch.  i.  The  Bishop,  therefore,  is  less  at  variance  with  this 
£ither  of  the  reformation  than  he  supposed  he  was.  The 
Spirit,  says  Calvin,  in  the  chapter  just  cited,  ^  is  an  in- 
ternal teacher,  by  whose  agency  the  promise  of  salvation, 
which  otherwise  would  only  strike  the  air,  or  at  most 
our  ears,  penetrates  into  our  minds.'  We  justify  our  own 
exposition  of  Calvin's  opinions  on  this  subject  by  such 
passages  as  the  following,  from  B.  HI.  Ch.  ii.  ^*  In  the 
first  placC)  we  must  be  apprised,  that  faith  has  a  perpe- 
tual relation  to  the  word,  and  can  no  more  be  separated 
from  it,  than  the  rays  from  the  sun,  whence  they  pro- 
ceed. Therefore  God  proclaims  by  Isaiah,  *  Hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live*'  And  that  the  word  is  the  fountain 
of  faith,  is  evident  from  this  language  of  John:  ^  These 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe.'  "  ''  The  same  divine 
word  is  the  foundation  by  which  faith  is  sustained  and 
supported,  from  which  it  cannot  be  moved  without  an 
immediate  downfal.  Take  away  the  word  then,  and  there 
will  be  no  faith  left.'?  "  The  word  itself,  however  it  may- 
be conveyed  to  us,  is  like  a  mirror,  in  which  faith  may 
behold  God.  Whether,  therefore,  God  in  this  instance  use 
the  agency  of  men,  or  whether  he  operate  solely  by  his 
own  power,  he  always  discovers  himself  by  his  word  to 
those  whom  he  designs  to  draw  to  himself."  ^^  No  man 
is  truly  a  believer,  unless  he  be  firmly  persuaded,  that 
God  is  a  propitious  and  benevolent  Father  to  him,  and 
promise  himself  every  thing  from  his  goodness;  unless 
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lie  depend  on  the  promises  of  divine  benevolence  to  him, 
and  feel  an  undoubted  expectation  of  salvation."  "  There 
can  be  no  faith,  without  the  illumination  of  divine  grace." 
**And  thus  the  human  intellect,  irradiated  by  the  light 
rf  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  begins  to  relish  those  things 
which  pertain  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  before 
it  had  not  the  smallest  taste.  Wherefore  Christ's  two 
disciples  receive  no  benefit  from  his  excellent  discourse 
to  them  on  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  (Luke  xxiv. 
45.)  till  he  opens  thtir  understanding  that  they  may  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures.  Thus  though  the  apostles  were 
taught  by  his  divine  mouth,  yet  the  Spirit  of  Truth  must 
be  sent  to  them,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  doctrine 
iHuch  they  had  heard  with  their  ears." 

So  far  as  this  we  agree  with  Calvin,  that  every  act  of  the 
mind  in  believing  any  proposition  to  be  true,  excludes 
firom  the  mind,  during  the  performance  of  that  mental 
operation,  all  doubt  whether  the  proposition  be  true  or 
not;  and  hence  we  say,  that  every  act  of  faith  includes  at 
least  a  present  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  is  the  object  of  faith.  Were  Jehovah  to  state  such 
a  proposition  as  this,  ^  J.  E.  thou  shalt  be  saved,'  and 
were  J.  E.  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  he  would  of  necessity 
in  such  a  case,  have  an  assurance  of  salvation  included 
hi  the  very  act  of  faith  in  the  statement.  But  no  such  af<* 
firmation,  including  an  individual's  name,  has  been  made 
of  God  tOy  or  cancemin^y  any  man  now  living.  Jehovah 
testifies,  that  he  who  oelieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved.  In  believing  this,  we  have  an  assurance;  but  of 
what? — Not  of  our  own  salvation;  but  of  the  truth  of  the 
testimony  of  God,*  that  every  one,  whoever  he  may  be, 
diat  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  on  this  subject,  so  long  as  we  believe 
the  affirmation  of  God  to  correspond  with  what  shall  be 
the  future  fact,  in  relation  to  every  believer.  We  may  at 
the  same  time  doubt  whether  we  believe  and  have  been 
baptized.  We  may  also  be  conscious  of  a  mental  act  of 
fiiith,  and  yet  doubt  whether  it  be  such  an  act  of  faith  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  as  that  by  which  a  sinner  re- 
ceives and  rests  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation.  Neither 
Calvin  nor  J.  £•  seem  to  have  duly  considered  this;  for 
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both  of  them  evidently  think,  and  truly  too,  that  a  man 
must  be  conscious  of  believing  and  repenting;  while  they 
are  inattentive  to  the  fact,  that  every  one  does  not  reflect 
on  his  own  consciouness;  nor  does  every  one  candidly 
and  sufficiently  compare  the  mental  emotions  which  he 
knows  himself  to  experience,  with  the  inspired  descrtp- 
tions  of  the  Christian  graces,  so  as  to  judge,  that  the 
faith,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  is  saving  faith;  and  to 
conclude,  that  since  God  has  promised  salvation  to  be- 
lievers, and  he  is  a  believer,  therefore  he  shall  be  saved. 

Every  child  is  conscious  of  every  one  of  its  mental 
actions;  but  few  children  refieet  upon  that  consciousness 
and  reason  about  it.  Thus  it  is  with  many  of  the  children 
of  God,  who  are  babes  in  Christ*  A  more  full  discussion 
of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  **Ten  Sermons  on 
Faith,"  by  the  conductor  of  the  present  work,  to  which 
those  who  are  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject  are  respect- 
fully referred. 

On  the  15th  page  of  the  Essay,  the  Bishop  informs  us, 
that  approved  writers  of  the  churches  which  have  adop- 
ted the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  have  generally 
abandoned  the  doctrine  which  he  opposes.  He  cites  Bax- 
ter, and  then  says,  **  the  late  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Regeneration,  in  the  1st  volume  of  his 
works  (p.  175  and  176)  gives  us  the  point  as  an  essen- 
tial of  a  state  of  grace."  I'his,  said  we,  to  ourselves,  is  a 
strange  sort  of  an  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious  posi- 
tion! Dr.  Witherspoon  then  is  against  the  Bishop!  We 
examined  the  pages  referred  to,  and  found  that  the  Doc- 
tor gives  us  no  intimation  that  a  direct  and  positive  as* 
surance  of  salvation  is  given  to  an  individual  by  the  Spi* 
rit.  We  next  turned  to  the  Bishop's  errata^  but  finding 
no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  were  determined  to  dispute 
his  assertion,  till  we  reflected  on  the  slovenly  execution 
of  the  typographical  part  of  the  work,  especially  of  the 
notes,  and  the  weariness  of  authors  in  correcting  their 
own  writings,  when  we  ventured  on  a  correction  to  please 
ourselves.  We  will  read  thus,  *  Dr.  Witherspoon,  &c. 
gives  up  the  point,  as  an  essential  of  a  state  of  grdce;' 
and  doubt  not  that  we  should  find  it  thus  printed  in  the 
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first  edidon  of  the  £s9ay»  or  J.  £•  would  have  taken  con* 
spicuoQs  notice  of  the  subject. 

With  J.  £.  we  should  have  no  objection,  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  with 
Christian  temper,  and  Christian  weapons;  we  close  the 
review  therefore  with  a  few  considerations  addressed  to 
him. 

You  have  undertaken,  Rev.  Sir,  the  ^  vindication  of  the 
Methodists  as  a  body,'  in  your  Reply  to  W.  W.,  and  you 
have  contended  for  the  assurance  of  pardon,  if  not  of  sal* 
vation,  as  a  privilege  of  the  children  of  God.  Now  Sir, 
if  you  will  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists  in 
general,  (and  you  are  esteemed  a  conscientious  Armi* 
niao,)  if  you  will  affirm,  that  a  believer  who  is  as- 
sured of  pardon  may  become  an  unbeliever,  what  good 
will  bis  assurance  do  him?  Suppose  that  you  are  today 
assured,  that  all  your  past  sins  are  pardoned,  and  that  to- 
morrow you  should  utterly  fall  away  from  grace,  which 
you  allow  to  be  possible,  so  as  never  to  be  again  renewed 
to  repentance.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  your  church 
you  must  then  infallibly  be  damned;  yes,  damned,  even 
after  all  the  sins  of  the  portion  of  your  life  previous  to 
your  conversion  have  been  completely  pardoned.  Pray 
Sir,  would  you  expect  in  such  a  case  to  be  punished  at 
all  for  the  sins  which  were  once  blotted  out  by  the  hand 
of  mercy?  If  a  believer,  assured  of  pardon  on  good 
grounds,  should  utterly  fall  away,  and  perish^  and  all  his 
sins,  even  the  pardoned  ones,  not  be  punished,  how  could 
it  be  said  that  God  will  render  unto  every  one  according 
to  his  deeds?  and  if  he  should  be  punished  for  the  sins 
which  were  believed  to  be  pardoned  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  how  could  the  assurance  of  pardon  be  any 
thing  but  the  assurance  -of  a  falsehood?  Is  it  not  incon*  * 
sisteni  with  the.  idea  of  the  pardoning  of  certain  sins,  that 
the  transgitssor  should  ever  be  punished  for  them? 

Again,  one  of  your  members  has  a  direct  assurance . 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  admit,  that  he  shall  be  saved; 
for  he  is  a  believer.  Is  this  an  assurance  of  a  fact  or  not? 
If  of  a  fact,  he.  shall  certainly  be  saved.  How,  then,  can 
he  so  resist  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  condemnation,  and  become  a  subject  of  the  dam- 
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nation  of  hell?  If  he  can  fall  away  sa  as  to  perish  in  sin, 
his  assurance  of  salvation,  was  an  assurance  of  a  lie;  and 
yet  this  assurance  that  he  shall  be  saved,  when  he  shall 
not  infallibly  be  saved,  came,  according  to  your  admis- 
sion, from  the  Spirit  of  God  himself ! 

Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  no 
man  an  assurance  of  his  salvation,  but  only  that  all  his 
past  sins  are  pardoned.  Let  us ^sk  then,  wherein  consists 
the  privilege,  which  you  seem  to  consider  an  emiment 
one,  of  knowing  that  our  past  sins,  at  any  given  period 
of  life,  are  pardoned,  if  we  have  no  assurance,  that  we 
shall  not,  after  receiving  this  pardon,  fall  from  grace,  and 
sink  into  hell?  What  is  the  pardon  of  sin  worth  to  a  sin- 
ner,  if  it  does  not  rescue  him  from  everlasting  burnings? 

You  speak  of  the  assurance  of  justification.  Does  God 
condemn  at  the  day  of  judgment  any  who  were  at  any 
time  justified  by  him?  If  not,  can  any  persons  assured  of 
justification,  fall  from  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God, 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ? 

What  comfort  can  it  afford  any  one  to  be  assured  that 
he  is  already  justified,  if  he  is  not  at  the  same  time  as- 
sured,  that  he  shall  not  at  any  future  time,  be  con- 
demned? 

It  is  astonishing  Sir,  to  witness  your  zeal  for  assurance, 
when  a  man  of  your  intellect  must  know,  that  according 
to  the  Arminian  scheme  of  the  Methodists,  it  is  a  very 
unsubstantial  and  trivial  good. 

While  we  thus  write,  we  have  no  unkind  feelings  to- 
wards the  denomination  of  Christians  which  you  vindi- 
cate; and  are  happy  in  persuading  ourselves,  that  multi- 
tudes of  them  shall  meet  us  in  heaven,  to  celebrate  the 
riches  of  divine  grace,  which,  in  the  counsels  of  eternity, 
rendered  their  as  well  as  our  .election,  effectual  calling, 
preservation,  and  ultimate  salvation,  sure. 
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ARTICLE  II.— -TAtf  Fathers^  the  Reformers^  and  the  Public 
Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England^  in  harmony  xvith  Cal^ 
viny  and  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^  on  the  subject  of  this 
controversy;  by  a  Layman:  with  a  Preface^  Notes^  and  an 
Appendix^  by  an  American  Clergyman.  Philadelphia:  pub- 
lished by  Philip  H.  Nicklin  and  A.  Small.  1817.  pp.  203, 
ISmo. 

The  worst  part  of  this  book  is  its  long  title,  which 
we  fear  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the  circulation 
of  it;  for  one  who  is  not  uncommonly  blessed  with  memo- 
ry would  hardly  know  how  to  ask  for  it  at  a  book- store. 
Another  circumstance  may  prevent  its  being  generally 
read:  it  is  thought  to  be  serviceable  only  for  Episcopa- 
lians; and  in  our  country  they  are  said,  as  a  body,  not  to 
be  fond  of  much  reading  on  religious  subjects;  and  to  be 
wholly  averse  to  controversy,  unless  it  be  on  the  subject 
of  episcopacy.  Without  pretending  to  enquire  whether 
this  allegation,  which  is  frequently  made  by  booksellers, 
is  true  or  not,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  if  any  think  and  preach 
as  Dr.  Tomline,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  must,  we  are 
glad  to  have  them  occasionally  publish  their  sentiments; 
for  their  exertions  keep  awake  the  champions  of  truth. 
Dr.  Tomline's  *  Refutation  of  Calvinism,'  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  has  induced  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  to  write  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  and  excited  many  others  to  defend 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Now  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
truth  will  suffer  by  being  agitated  and  opposed,   if  her 
friends  perform  their  duty.  Indeed,  men  are  so  generally 
inclined  to  a  lethargy  in  religion,  to  a  criminal  indifference 
to  truth  and  error,  that  in  our  present  imperfect  state 
some  controversy  seems  to  be  as  needful,  for  a  stimulus 
to  investigation,  as  collision  to  •elicit  fire  from  flints.  The 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  cannot  be  in  a  worse  state  thau 
that  in  which  every  man,  unmolested,  shall  teach  what- 
ever  damnable  errors  seem  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  no 
body   shall  care  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  Godwin  op- 
position to  diem.  We  regret,  truly,   that  Dr.  Tomline 
ibouid  be  unfriendly  to  what  we  verily  believe  to  be  the 
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revealed  senttments  of  the  Father  of  lights;  but  if  he  holdi 
essential  errors,  and  teacher  them,  we  repeat  it,  we  are 
glad  that  he  publishes  them,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  little  hope  of  any  rectification  of  his  opinions,  m*  of 
purifying  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have  been  con« 
laminated  by  his  conversation  and  preaching. 

Among  all  the  books  which  have  been  written  in  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Tomline,  we  doubt  if  any  one  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  be  generally  profitable  as  this  little  volume  *  by 
a  Layman.^  It  is  cheap;  it  is  concise;  it  is  plain;  and 
presents  extracts  from  Calvin,  and  the  Articles,  Homilies, 
and  Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
contrast  with  the  statements  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  opportunity  of 
judging  between  them  for  himself. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  inquire,  what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  religious  disputes  of  these  English 
Bishops  and  Laymen?  Why  should  we  read  the  book? 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  among  the  high  Church  Ar- 
minians  of  England  is  precisely  what  the  Rev.  Horace 
HoUey  is  among  the  Socinians  of  Massachusetts,  and  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  How,  and  the  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart  of  New- 
York  are  among  the  high  churchmen  of  America.  The 
Layman  in  correcting  Dr.  Tomline,  very  well  opposes 
the  anti-evangelical  efforts  of  many  who  preach  and  write 
profusely  in  our  awn  country.  It  is  contended  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  that  predestination  is  dependent 
on  foreseen  compliances  with  conditions;  that  God  can 
no  more  fcM^see  contingencies  than  he  can  work  impos- 
sibilities; that  articles  of  faith  may  be  subscribed  with- 
out fully  consenting  to  them;  that  to  be  '  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,'  means,  'not  quite  gone 
from  it;'  that  baptism  is  all  the  regeneration  a  moral  per- 
son needs;  that  every  unrenewed  man  has  as  much  in- 
herent mental  power  to  choose  that  which  is  morally 
good,  as  evil;  and  that  good  works  are  the  appointed  con- 
dition of  man's  becoming  intitled  to  salvation.  In  short, 
there  ffi  not  an  error  assailed  in  the  book  before  us,  which 
it  is  not  as  important  to  expose  and  refute  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Great  Britain. 

This  American  edition  has  been  divided  into  chapters, 
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that  it  may  be  more  conveniently  consulted,  and  contains 
a  Pre&ce  and  an  Appendix  in  which  the  operations  of 
Ifte  will,  and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  are  particularly- 
considered.  Of  these  we  have  no  opinion  to  express;  be- 
cause they  have  been  generally,  and  we  cannot  say  un- 
S*  istly,  attributed  to  the  conductor  of  this  Theological 
eview.  Let  them  go,  for  what  men  of  learning  will  say 
thev'are  worth. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  make  extracts  from  the 
body  of  the  work;  but  it  will  not  admit  of  it;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  no  one  part  is  more  intitled  to  this  dis* 
tinction  than  every  other;  and  we  have  not  room  for 
the  whole. 


AiTicLE  III.— S!ik/cAM  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick 
Henrvy  hy  Wilhotn  Wirt,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Philadel- 
phia: published  by  James  Webster,  1817.  pp.  459.  8vo. 

We  are  not  unmindful,  that  our  province  is  theology, 
when  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  volume 
before  us.  So  far  as  any  work  relates  to  reIijJ[ious  topics, 
we  shall  consider  it  a  suitable  subject  for  our  review:  and 
wc  have,  in  the  present  case,  resolved  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  thr  merits  of  these   *  Sketches,'  because  Mr.  Wirt 
honourably  condemns,  and   discountenances,   duelling; 
while  he  also  clearly  asserts,  that  his  prodii»;y  of  eloquence 
was  a  believer  in  Chribtianity.  Every  thing  which  is  said 
in  this  volume,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is  well  said.  It 
[ '      is  a  matter  of  regret,  however,  that  Mr.  Henry  should 
r       have  deferred  the  consideration  of  theology  to  a  late  period 
of  life;  and  then  should  not  have  associated  himself  with 
any  particular  denomination  Oi  Christians  for  the  obser- 
vance of  Christian  ordinances.  We  are  persuaded,  that 
his  elegant  biographer  has  stated  the  fact  on  this  subject; 
and  we  commend  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth;  but 
we  regret  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  recording  Mr. 
Henr)''s  delinquency.  Much,  however,  is  gained,  in  our 
being  able  to  say,  that  the  first  republican   governor  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  the  man  above  all  others,  excepting 
Washingtoii,  admired  and  esteemed,  in  a  state  that  has 
Vol.  L  D 
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many  distinguished  unbelievers,  was  in  bift  conviction& 
and  public  acknowledgment^  decidedly  a  friend  to  di-^ 
vine  revelation,  and,  the  advocate  of  the  Bible. 

In  his  old  age,  Mr.  Henry  thus  writes  to  an  affeo* 
tionate  daughter: 

"  I  have  long  learned  the  little  value  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
popularity,  acquired  by  any  other  way  than  virtue;  and  I  have 
also  learned  that  it  is  often  obtained  by  other  means.  The  view 
which  the  rising  greatness  of  our  country  presents  to  my  eyes, 
is  greatly  tarnished  by  the  general  prevalence  of  deism;  which 
with  me,  is  but  another  name  for  vice  and  depravity.  I  am, 
however,  much  consoled  by  reflecting,  that  the  religion  pf 
Christ,  has  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  world,  been  attacked 
in  vain,  by  all  the  wits,  philosophers,  and  wise  ones,  aided  by 
every  power  of  man,  and  its  triumph  has  been  complete.  What 
is  there  in  the  wit,  or  wisdom  of  the  present  deistical  writers 
or  professors,  that  can  compare  them  with  Hume,  Shaftsbury, 
Bolingbroke,  and  oth^rsf  and  yet  these  have  been  confuted,  and 
their  fame  is  decaying;  insooiuch  that  the  puny  efforts  of  Paine 
are  thrown  in,  to  prop  their  tottering  fabrick,  whose  founda- 
tions cannot  stand  the  test  of  time.  Amongst  other  strange 
things  said  of  me,  I  hear  it  is  said  by  the  deists  that  I  am  one 
of  the  number;  and  indeed,  that  some  good  people  think  I  am 
no  Christian.  This  thought  gives  me  much  more  pain,  than  the 
appellation  of  tory;  because  1  think  religion  of  infinitely  higher 
importance  than  politics;  and  I  find  much  cause  to  reproach 
myself,  that  I  have  lived  so  long,  and  have  given  no  decided 
and  public  proofs  of  my  being  a  Christian.  But,  indeed,  my  dear 
child,  this  is  a  character  which  I  prize  far  above  all  this  world 
has  or  can  boast.  And  amongst  all  the  handsome  things  I  hear 
said  of  you,  what  gives  me  greatest  pleasure  is,  to  be  told  of 
your  piety  and  steady  virtue." 

This  may  be  called  the  preaching  of  an  aged  man,  but 
his  experience  certainly  qualified  him  for  the  instruction 
of  young  politicians;  and  were  they  to  admit  and  act 
upon  his  testimony,  they  would  secure  whatever  is  per- 
manent  and  valuable  in  popularity,  the  esteem,  which 
the  good  delight,  aud  the  wicked  are  compelled,  to  feel 
for  an  honest  man. 

Deism,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  not  so  fashionable  as 
it  was,  and  cannot  now  be  deemed  a  qualification  for 
ofiice,  or  the  enjoyment  of  public  favour.  Nojt  to  be  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  to  commend  it  before  religious 
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people,  to  pratse  it  as  a  pubKc  good,  Hke  the  gene^ 
edocadon  of  our  youth,  and  to  live  without  either  its  per- 
sooat  restraints  or  consolations;  this,  yes,  this  is  the  fashion 
with  most  of  our  public  characters.  It  has  become  re- 
putable too,  for  our  philosophers,  and  deistical  phy si- 
dans  in  particular,  to  begin  to  read  the  Bible  through, 
when  they  have  retired  from  active  life;  because  they 
think  it  a  shame  to  die  without  ever  having  perused  at- 
tentively a  volume  of  such  high  pretensions,  and  acknow- 
ledged sublimity.  '  Better  late  than  never! ' 

If  they  could  be  persuaded  to  begin  the  examination 
m  early  life,  they  might,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  they  have  not  neglected  a  work,  which  they 
may  in  future  think  important,  to  the  imbecility,  and  un- 
certain attention  of  dotage.  Mr.  Henry's  most  eloquent 
^yii^»  which  produced  the  roost  happy  effect,  are 
qootations  from  the  Bible,  or  allusions  to  things  recorded 
in  the  sacred  pages.  It  might  help  the  elocution  of  some 
of  our  young  declaimers  to  read  this  ancient  book. 

We'  remember  to  have  heard   the   Hon.   Pierpoint 
Edwards,  when  most  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  when 
an  avowed  infidel,  quote  the  scriptures  in  his  pleadings 
wi/h  powerful  eflect.  In  all  cases  of  common  law,  there  is 
00  book  which  furnishes  so  many  general  principles,  and 
so  tnany  cases  of  their  particular  application,  as  this  blessed 
volume.  We  remember  an  anecdote  too,  of  Asa  Spalding, 
Esq.  an  infidel  of  distinction,  who  being  a  member  of  a 
visiting  school-committee,  severely  reprimanded  those 
children  who  had  not  learned  the  catechism,  and  made 
them  read  the  xxth  Chapter  of  Exodus  before  the  com- 
pany. On  being  questioned  concerning  the  consistency 
of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  with  his  deistical  notion^, 
he  said,  *  if  I  had  not  learned  the  catechism  and  read  my 

r'outh,  I  should  never  have  been  any  thing  in 
ind  until  we  can  find  a  more  useful  book,  I 
have  children  read  it.'  ' 

Not  on  this  ground  alone,  do  we  wish  th^  mighty  ones 
of  the  earth  to  search  the  saCred  oracles,  although  it  is 
an  important  one;  but  We  are  persuaded  that  should  the^ 
8ear(^  them,  as  they  would  a  book  of  human  science,  it 
would  not  in  att  instances  be  in  vain,  even  for  eternity. 
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*  Should  all  our  public  characters  believe  in,  profess; 
and  obey^  ^e  religion  of  Jesus,  we  should  then  be  that 
happy  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord* 


Article  IV.— TAr  Ufe  and  Power  of  True  Godliness;  de^- 
earthed  in  a  series  of  discourses:  By  Alexander  M'Leod^  D*  D. 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churchy  New  Tori, 
Published  by  Jamt- s  Eastbum  &  Co.,  and  William  Gillcy* 
A.  Paul,  printer,  1816.  pp.  424.  8vo. 

Ik  doing  justice  to  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  vo- 
lume which  we  have  just  read,  we  feel  no  apprehensions 
lest  we  should  offend  the  writer,  for  he  will  know  how 
to  estimate  our  motives,  and  is  an  author,  neither  of  so 
much  vanity  as  to  think  his  writings  perfect,  nor  of  such 
sandy  materials  as  to  be  worn  away  by  a  little  attrition. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  inscribed,  without  flattery,  to 
Colonel  Henry  Rutgers,  in  a  very  affectionate  introduc* 
tory  letter.  In  a  short  preface,  the  author  candidly  avows 
it  to  be  his  object  in  sending  to  the  press  these  ten  ser- 
mons, illustrated  by  critical  notes,  to  furnish  '*  a  work, 
at  once  both  doctrinal  and  experimental,''  **  adapted  to 
the  actual  condition  of  society  in  our  cities  and  our  coun- 
try,'' which  may  **  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  oi 
those  who  are  seeking  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God."   Such  a  work  was  needed,  and  in  his 
attempt  to  furnish  such  an  one  for  ministers,  and  the 
more  intellectual  part  of  the  religious  world,  we  think  he 
has  succeeded.  For  unlearned  Christians  we  do  not  say 
he  is  too  metaphysical,  but  that  his  metaphysics  are  not 
reduced,  by  the  plainness  of  his  diction,  and  the  clearness 
of  his  thoughts,  to  the  common  sense  of  every  man. 

We  shall,  first,  make  a  few  strictures  on  nuist  (^  iiis 
defects,  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  think  of  them, 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  his  excellencies. 
We  would  prevent,  if  possible,  every  violation  of  the 
wholesome  laws  of  orthography.  We  protest,  therefore, 
against  the  introduction  of  a  capital  letter  after  nearly 
every  colon  in  the  book,  and  request,  that  in  all  future 
editions,  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  small  letter,  which 
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tH  right  appertains  to  the  place.  The  different  members  of 
a  sentence  are  not  platoons  that  should  be  distinguished^ 
by  the  plumes  of  their  officers  above  the  heads  of  the 
privates. 

The  Doctor  is  too  fond  of  obsolete,  technical  phraseo*  ' 
logy;  and  hence  we  have  the  distinction  of  objective  and 
gtthjectioe  religion,  objective  and  subjective  emotions,  06- 
jective  assurance,  ^wq/Vr^rv^  enjoyment,  subjective  grace, 
and  similar  expressions,  over  and  over,  until  we  could 
wish  the  writer  as  weary  as  we  are  of  the  terms.  See 
pages,  295,  298,  300,  332,  333,  336,  350,    64.    In  the 
instance,  in  which  he  says,  *^  we  disapprove  of  making 
subjective  enjoyment  the  ultimate  end  of  your  exf  rt-ons 
in  Christianity,'' he  niubt  intend  ^  your  own  enjoyment;^ 
and  we   confess   ourselves  unable   to  conceive  ot   any 
enjoyment  of  which  some  one  is  not  the  subject.  On  the 
378tb  page  he  states,  that  God's  complacency  is  on  ac- 
count of  our  subjective  piety.  Here  the  word  is  an  idle 
-  expletive;  for  our  piety^  is  that  piety  of  which  we  are  the 
subjects. 

Of  Nicodemus  he   says,  "  no  wonder  he   would  be 
slnick  by  the  pointed  application,  which  our  Saviour 
laade  to  him."  P.  43.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  will  on  his 
part  whether  he  should  be  struck  or  not;  yet  we  agree, 
that  it  is  "no  wonder  he  should  be  struck."  **No  other 
man  ever  hath  borne  himself  again;"  p.  53,  is  rather  a 
queer  expression.  He  seems  to  compare    regeneration, 
p.  68,  to  some  infectious   diseases,   for   he    speaks  of 
things  "  highly  subservient  to  the  progress  of  sanctiiica- 
tion,  when  regeneration  has  actually  toAr^n. "  A  physician 
might  adopt  the  same  language  ofi  the  subject  of '^vac- 
cination. The  impersonal  verb  behoove  he  spells  behove^ 
and  uses  like  an  active  verb,  thus;  "  we  behove  to  de- 
pend upon  him,"—"  believers  behove  to  walk  according 
to  their  Christian  profession;"  and   "  men — behove  to 
consider  the  peculiar  kind  of  evidence;"  in  which  in- 
stances it  behooved  him  to  have  said,  "  we  ought  to  de- 
pcnd,"  **  believers  ought  to  walk,"  and  "  men  ought  to 
consider;"  or  else  to  have  employed  the  common  form 
of  expression.  See  p.  189,  191,  198,  233,   and  other 
places.  He  speaks  of  **  a  state  of  society  where-  profes- 
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loJUoh^  or  wherein,  p.  103.  '^  You  would  require,"  (he 
means  it  would  be  requmteforyou)  *^  in  a  special  manner^ 
to  remember,  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  grace*" 
p.  225.  It  is  somewhat  vulgar  to  say  of  infiints,  that  they 
are  ^*  snatched  eff  from  the  evil  to  come,"  and  worsi 
than  some  inelegance  to  attribute  matching  to  Jehovah. 
His  .providential  dealings  are  alt  deliberate,  and  have  no- 
tibiDg  in  them  analogous  to  the  sudden  and  passionate 
actions  of  mortals. 

He  speakst  p*  343,  of  ^'  engaging,  in  a  vow  to  Uie 
Searcher  of  hearts,  that  we  shaU  henceforward  promote 
his  glory."  We  engage  that  we  xvilly  but  Jbretel  that  we 
9hM^  perform  any  work.  *^I  shall,"  and  ^^  we  shall,"  are 
declarations  concerning  something  future;  whereas  "  I 
will^"  and  **  we  will,"  are  promises,  or  expressions  of  de- 
termination. *^  Thou  wilt,  he  will,  ye  will,  and  they  will" 
on  the  other  hand,  are  simple  assertions  concerning  some 
future  actions  of  the  persons  denoted  by  the  pronouns; 
but  **  thou  shalt,  he  shall,  ye  shall,  and  they  shall"  are 
expressions  of  the  determination  of  the  speaker,  to  con- 
strain, or  compel,  or  persuade,  some  person  or  persons 
to  perform  some  action.  These  distinctions  we  wish  the 
descendants  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  ancestry  particularly  to 
consider,  because  they  most  frequently  confound  their 
readers  by  the  neglect  of  them.  Even  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Blair,  (more  celebrated  for  his  fine  writing  than  any  thing 
else,)  is  sometimes  censurable  on  this  point;  but  then, 
he  was  a  Sootchroan,  never  naturalized  in  America,  in 
which  the  English  language  is  more  generally  spoken 
with  purity  and  accuracy  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  general  division  of  the  third  "Sermon  is  a  clumsy 
one.  **  We  are  both  enlightened  and  invigorated  for  our 
journey,  by  a  knowledge  of  ^  the  power  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.' This,  brethren,  is  the  doctrine  of  my  text:  And  I 
shall,  I.  Make  that  appear  by  an  exposition,  and  II.  Lay 
before  you  the  several  degrees  of  progress  in  the  religi- 
ous life."  p.  80.  What  he  intends  to  make  appear  is  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced the  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that.  After 
the  word  ^  resurrection,'  be  might  have  said,  **  That  this 
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im  tfat  doGtritie  of  my  text,  I  aluiU^  I.  Make  appctt"  by  an 
ezpositioo,"  &c«  which  would  have  prevented  any  mts^ 
^(irehension-  of  hb  meaning. 

**  It  indicates  something  unfavourable'^  is  an  expres- 
sion preferable  to  *^  it  indicates  unfavourably  to  those 
that  remain.''  pw  398.-*'*  The  meaning  of  the  expression, 
^r^ciec  tmder  the4hadanv  of  his  vrings^^  is  this.  Enjoying 
the  shelter  and  the  refreshment,  provided  for  those  over 
whom  the  divine  perfections  are  providentially  exercised, 
there  is  cause  of  joy;  and  as  this  is  the  case  with  all 
Christians,  they  all  have,  with  the  life  and  power  of  per- 
sonal religion,  both  safety  and  comfort "  p.  349.  It  this- 
Qohappily  constructed  sentence  could  be  reduced  to  a  few 
words,  and  those  few,  the  period  being  banished,  could 
be  transposed,  we  should  have  our  author's  meaning  thus;* 
^  to  rejoice  under  the  ihadow  of  his  xvingSj  is  to  rejoice 
in  the  safety  and  comfort  which  the  divine  perfections' 
giacbusly  provide  for  all  Christians."  Dr.  M^L.  some*^ 
times  carries  his  attempts  to  give  descriptions  and  defi** 
mtions  too  far.  Had  he  remarked,  that  the  wings  of  fowls^ 
are  designed  to  bear  them  through  the  air,  and  to  protedfi 
their  young,  it  would  have  been  enough;  but  hear  him: 
"  fl^n^s  are  those  feathered  members  of  the  fowls,  where^ 
with  they  fly  through  the  air,  and  protect  their  young."  p« 
348. — We  are  fond  of  systematic  divisions  in  a  discourse 
fioin  the  pulpit;  but  siill  we  think  our  author  has  some 
formal  heads  which  are  needless.  For  instance  he  says, 
p.  341,  ^^  I  shall,  with  divine   assistance,  explain  the 
words  of  my  text;  and  then,  describe  the  consoiations  of 
true  religion.  I.  I  shall  explain  my  text."  To  **  explain 
the  words  of  his  text,"  is  the  duty  of  every  preacher,  if 
the  Ufords  need  explanation.  We  deem  it  expedient,  how- 
ever, ordinarily,  to  make  the  explanation  of  the  words  of 
a  text  a  part  of  the  introduction.  Under  this  first  head, 
nevertheless,  instead  of  explaining  the  words,  he  intro- 
duces a  lecture  upon  five  distinct  verses,  which  occupies 
eight  pages  of  the  sermon- 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fault,  both  in  Dr.  M^L.  and  in 
Dttgald  Stewart,  whom  he  quotes  on  the  subject,  to  con* 
found  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  human  mind,  by 
callbg  the  affections  *^  agreeable  passions.^^  He  might  as 
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well  have  written  an  account  of  agreeable,  mfferings;  Cot 
passion^  when  properly  used,  always  denotes  a  painful 
emotion  of  some  kind.  Among  the  passions* which  go« 
vern  the  will,  **  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  directed  by 
wisdom  and  piety,"  he  enumerates  Avarice^  jimbttkm. 
Emulation^  Anger ^  Gri^Jl  Fear,  Jealousy  and  Lave.  p. 
312,  367.  The  last  we  consider  to  be  the  name  of  a  pas^ 
sion^  only  when  it  is  used  to  denote  lust^  or  some  inor- 
dinate attachment:  in  other  cases  it  is  the  name  of  an 
affection.  The  want  of  discrimination  on  this  subject 
would  be  nothing  in  the  greater  part  of  sermonizers,  be- 
cause we  do  not  expect  them  to  be  precise,  and  meta- 
physically accurate  in  their  language;  but  in  Dr.  M*L« 
it  is  something  remarkable,  since  he  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  reasoners  of  our  age  and  country.  But, 
before  we  speak  of  his  merits,  let  us  remark,  that  two  of 
the  sermons  occupy  more  than  one  hundred  octavo 
pages;  that  each  of.  the  ten  discourses  might,  with  pro- 
priety, and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  readers, 
have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  discussions,  from 
separate  texts;  that  the  style  of  them  is  sometimes  dry 
and  stiff;  that  he  brings  not  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  so  much  ro  his  aid  in  describing  faith  as 
other  things;  and  that  he  uses  the  word  principle^  fre- 
quently, without  rendering  the  idea  attached  to  it  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  He  introduces,  we  confess,  Stewart's 
opinion,  that  those  circumstances  which  make  a  part  of 
our  constitution  and  influence  the  will  should  be  called 
active  principles,  p.  310.  This  excludes  the  notion  of 
acquired  principles.  We  could  wish  our  author  had  been 
more  explicit,  p.  55,  56,  especially  about  tu£  new 
PRINCIPLE  OF  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  It  is  denied  by  many, 
that  there  is  any  such  thine  as  a  principle  of  action,  or  of 
life.  Those  who  maintain  what  they  call  **  the  exercise 
scheme"  in  theology,  assert,  that  the  Calvinists  use  the 
word  principle  without  meaning:  and  it  is  too  true  that 
many  of  them  have  never  sufficiently  defined  the  term. 
Although  we  come  not  into  the  secret  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  all  man's  exercises,  good  and  bad,  are  immedi- 
ately created  by  God,  yet  we  caimot  help  thinking  that 
the  source  of  any  motive  to  volition  is  a  principle  qf 
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vohmtary  action^  whether  it  be  something  in  our  original 
constitution,  or  something  acquired.  The  word  active 
may  be  omitted  without  any  detriment'  to  the  doctrine 
of  principles;  for  there  are  principles  of  mechanical,  che- 
mical, animal,  mental,  and  spiritual  action,  of  which  one 
is  no  more  active  than  another.  The  word  principtuniy 
from  which  principle  is  derived,  signifies  a  beginnings  an 
antecedent s  an  axiom^  an  original.  Thus  the  ingredients  of 
bread,  which  are  flour,  water  or  milk,  and  yeast,  are  the 
component  principles  of  bread.  Those  gases  to  which 
our  atmospheric  air  may  be  reduced,  are  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  fluid  which  surrounds  our  globe.  In  accounting 
for  any  mechanical  or  chemical  operation,  those  things 
which  are  antecedent  and  essential  to  the  operation, 
and  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in  assigning  a  reason  for 
it,  are  called  the  first  principles  of  the  operation.  That  in 
the  constitution  of  an  animal  which  to  us  seems  to  be  the 
beginning,  or  ultimate  animal  cause,  of  d  purely  animal 
action,  we  call  the  first  principle  of  that  action.  The  first 
principles  of  human  reasoning  are  self-evident  proposi- 
litwi,  or  our  constitutional  judgments.  Those  things  in 
the  constitution  or  condition  of  the  human  mind,  which 
we  judge  to  be  the  most  remote  c^use  of  any  mental 
operation,  we  call  the  first  principles  of  that  operation. 
Thatjinany  man's  nature,  or  state,  or  acquirements,  which 
appears  to  be  the  origin  of,  or  ultimate  reason  which  we 
assign  fof,  any  motive  that  regulates  the  will,  is  called  a 
first  principle  of  vohintary  action.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  should  we  attempt  to  account  for  spiritual  ac» 
tions,  or  for  such  mental  operations  of  every  faculty  as 
renewed  men  perform,  that  which  should  appear  to  us  to 
be  the  origin,  or  the  beginning  in  man,  of  his  holy,  or 
spiritual  exercises,  we  should  call  a  principle  of  spiritual 
action.  Fixed  principles  are  such  as  are  permanent,  and 
originate  any  continued  course  of  actioh.  All  those  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  are  some  part  of  our  constitution, 
are  fixed  principles. 

A  summary  account  of  principles  of  voluntary  action, 
is  this:  every  voluntary  action  is  consequent  on  ^he  ap- 
prehension of  some  motive;  and  any  thing  in  man's  na- 
ture, or  state,  or  acquirements,  which  originates  a  motive 
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to  any  aetion,  may  be  called  a  principle  of  voluntary 
action.  A  few  examples  will  be  sufficient.  /  eatj  because 
I  choose  tp  cat;  /  choose  to  eat  because  it  seems  gwod  to 
me  to  eat;  and  it  seems  good  to  me  to  eat,  because  I  have 
an  appetite  for  the  food  before  me.  My  motive  for  eating 
in  this  case  is,  that  it  seems  good  to  me;  and  it  is  my  ap^ 
petite  which  furnishes  the  motive.  Hence,  we  are  said  to 
eat  voluntarily,  on  the  principle  of  appetite.  That  I  should 
have  appetite  for  food  in  a  certain  state  of  body,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  my  nature;  and  therefore  we 
call  appetite  a  fixed  principle  of  action.  In  another  case^ 
^yjudgment  that  food  or  physic  is  necessary,  may  furnish 
me  with  a  motive  for  willing  to  receive  one  or  the  other. 
Hence  a  proposition^  the  object  of  a  judgment,  is  called 
a  principle  of  voluntary  action. 

Again,  in  some  cases  we  can  assign  no  other  reason 
for  deeming  it  good  for  us  to  perform  a  certain  action 
which  depends  on  volition,  than  this,  that  we  have  formed 
the  habit  of  doing  it,  and  hence  habit  \%  said  to  htaprin- 
ciple  of  actioth.  Finally,  we  embrace  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  sufficient  motive;  and  it  seems  good 
to  us  to  embrace  him,  because  we  have  such  saving 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  him,  and  of  his  salvation,  as 
proceeds  eniy  from  the  teachingsof  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
us.  The  ultimate  cause  of  apprehending  a  sufficient,  an- 
effi^tual  motive  for  coming  to  Christ,  and  for  performing 
the  deeds  of  holiness,  so  far  as  any  one  can  discover  it  in 
himself,  or  prove  it.  to  be  in  others,  is  this,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  the  mind,  to  give  it  that  knowledge  which 
is,  in  its  results,  everlasting  life  and  felicity.  *^  It  is  a 
fact,*'  we  assert  with  Dr.,  M*L.,  **  ihBt  something  is  graci- 
ously communicated  from  heaven  to  the  fallen  sinner, 
which  a&cts  every  organ  and  every  faculty,  Avhich  directs 
and  controls  every  exercise,  until  the  whole  man,  soul 
and  body,  be  sanctified  to  the  service  of  the  Lord." 
We  say  that  this  something  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent 
down  from  heaven,  to  abide  in  us,  as  the  Spirit  of  con- 
viction,  truth,  faith,  love,  purification,  and  consolation. 
In  consequence  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  we  think, 
feel,  will,  and  act,  like  spiritual  men,  and  enjoy  the  state  of 
spiritual  life.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
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Aie  first  principle  of  spiritual  action  in  man.  But  the  Doc- 
tor continues  to  write,  ^*  And  what  is  this  new  pfinciple  of 
perception,  of  will,  and  of  action,  which  makes  the  new 
nature  and  the  new  man?  What  is  this  gift  of  the  grace 
of  God?*'  He  then  answers,  **  It  is  powerful  in  its  action; 
and  we  call  it  life:  it  is  spiritual  in  its  origin,  its  influence, 
and  its  end;  and  we  call  it  spiritual  life.^^  p.  56.  We  ad* 
mit  that  spiritual  Hfe  is  a  gracious  gift  of  God,  but  in** 
stead  of  being  itself  the  new  principle ^  it  is  the  result  (if 
you  mean  by  life^  activity^)  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
principle;  or  else  it  is  the  name  of  a  state^  which  you 
predicate  of  him  who  has  the  principle;  for  he  is  alive  to 
spiritual  objects  and  operations. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  Doctor  is  not  so  phi- 
losophically accurate  in  hia  discussion  of  the  naturec^ 
fiuth,  as  of  most  other  subjects.  The  aet  of  believing  is 
undoubtedly  one  simple  act  of  tht  mind;  but  he  does  not 
describe  it.  He  speaks  of  faith  in  Christ  in  general  terms, 
so  as  to  include  in  that  expression  the  principle,  the  mo- 
tive, and  the  immediately  consequent  operations  of  the 
miod,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  ought  to  justify  him  for  using  the  term 
m'th  as  great  a  latitude  of  meaning  as  it  has  in  any  pas* 
jage  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  requiring  that  he,  who  is 
generally,  should  be  always,  a  metaphysician. 

Having  exposed  with  impartiality  most  of  the  defects 
of  this  volume,  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  be 
considered  by  themselves;  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  things,  which  demand  approbation.  They  are  many, 
ml  we  can  enumerate  only  a  part  of  them. 

He  has  given  a  very  extensive  and  scriptural  delinea- 
tion of  ^  the  life  and  power  of  true  godliness;"  in  such  a 
manner  as  *Ms  calculated  to  interest  and  to  instruct  the 
young  believer,  and  to  assist  the  more  advanced  disciple, 
in  those  reflections  which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  both 
the  faet  and  the  degree  of  his  personal  religion." 

In  his  first  sermon,  which  is  introductory  to  the  re- 
maining nine,  he  exhibits  *'  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  evangelical  religion.'-  This  was  requisite,  for  every 
religion  has  a  God,  and  a  godliness,  which  appertain  to 
it;  and  religions  in  general  Imve  some  sort  of  a  mediator; 
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but  it  is  the  Christian  religion  alone  which  daims  for  it9 
author  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  only  true 
God,  and  '*.  Christianity,  alone,  establishes  friendship  be- 
tween God  and  man  in  a  [Divine]  Mediator; — provides 
perfect  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  the  sinner's  trans- 
gression;— ^secures  a  change  of  mind  from  sinfulness  to 
holiness  by  supernatural  power; — and  communicates  a 
full  title  to.  a  place  in  heaven  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
another.''  p.  14.  In  discussing  the  second  subject  here 
introduced,  our  authm*  has  the  following  animating 
passage. 

*•  Christianity  alone  reveals  the  necessity  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  divine  justice  for  every  act  of  transgression,  and  points 
put  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  is  actually  made.  If  there  be  [i«] 
any  one  principle  [that  is,  any  one  proposition  which  should 
furnish  us  with  a  motive  for  action]  more  clearly  revealed, 
more  important,  and  more  frequently  inculcated  than  another, 
it  is  this;  without  shedding  qfbhcd  there  is  no  remission.  There 
is  no  venial  sin:  for  every  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God,  both 
in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come;  and  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  in  bearing  our  punishment,  satisfied  the  demands  of 
justice  for  every  transgression.  No  other  religion,  but  the  gos- 
pel, provides  such  satisfaction.  This  is  of  course  one  of  its 
peculiar  excellencies.  It  is  good  news  to  the  poor  awakened 
sinner,  that  the  blood  of  the  Covenant  cleanses  from  all  sin.  I 
use,  my  brethren,  in  this  connexion,  in  preference  to  the  word 
atoney  the  expression  *  satisfy  divine  justice'  for  our  sins,  not 
merely  out  of  deference  to  the  excellent  compilers  of  our  ac- 
knowledged ecclesiastical  standards,  but  chiefly  because  this 
phrase,  tdthough  rarely  used  in  modern  pulpits,  has  not  been 
as  yet  rendered  indefinite  or  unintelligible.  It  is  scarcely  pos* 
sible  to  live  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  Christ  satisfied  divine 
justice  for  our  sins,  and  yet  affirm  that  justice  also  admits  of 
their  being  punished  after  it  is  satisfied.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  reasonable  creature  to  believe,  that  the  Surety  satisfied  di- 
vine justice  for  the  sins  of  those  who  are  suffering  in  the  ever* 
lasting  fire  the  punishment  of  those  very  sins.  I  readily  admit, 
that  the  two  expressions,  <  Satisfaction  for  sin,'  and  ^Atonement 
for  ski,'  are,  in  their  proper,  if  not  in  their  modem  use,  perfectly 
synonymous;  and  that  both  exclude  any  subsequent  punishment; 
that  each  implies  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties  at  variance: 
and  yet,  somehow  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  very  discerning  men 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  ideas  of  an  atonement, 
which  they  revere  as  complete^  although  it  neither  satisfies  jus-* 
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lite  nor  procures  reconciliation.  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of 
h^bit^that  we  use  terras,  without  knowing  their  import,  because 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  them.  But  sure  I  am,  that  no 
man  will,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  public  transactions  of  nations,  consider  that  atone* 
meot  as  complete,  which  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  that  satisfac- 
tory, which  does  not  set  future  controversy  aside,  produce 
reconciliatioD,  and  exclude  further  punishment.''  p.  22. 

The  title  of  the  second  Sermon  is  "the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  Cbristian  life.  ^  His  text  however,  which  is^ 
Marvel  fjot  that  I  said  unto  thee^  ye  must  be  bom  agafh^ 
led  him  to  a  description  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a 
regeneration.  These  are  his  two  general  heads  of  dis* 
course.  Under  the  first  he  includes  more  than  belongs 
to  it,  for  he  not  only  treats  of  the  nature  of  regeneration, 
but  of  the  origin  of  it,  of  that  new  life  which  is  the  result 
of  it,  of  the  means  employed  by  its  author  in  performing 
the  work,  and  of  several  things  which  usually  precede  it. 
Surely  all  these  things  belong  not  to  the  nature  of  re- 
generadon.  His  first  and  fourth  subordinate  beads,  with 
a  part  of  the  third,  which  state  regeneration  to  be  an  in- 
stantaneous,  spiritual  change  of  man's  mind  for  the  bet- 
ter^  in  which  a  new  principle  of  action  is  communicated, 
are  the  only  things  recorded  under  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion, which  at  all  relate  to  the  nature  of  regeneration. 
The  second  subdivision,  which  teaches  that  the  change 
is  accomplished  exclusively  by  the  power  of  God,  should 
have  been  made  a  general  department,  under  the  tide  of 
the  origin  of  regeneration;  which  would  have  correspond- 
\  *  ed  with  the  general  caption  of  the  Sermon.  Of  works 
preparatory  to  regeneration  he  should  have  treated  under 
a  distinct  general  head.  This  is  the  most  immethodical 
part  of  the  volume  before  us.  Under  the  second  grand 
division,  be  shows  with  great  clearness,  that  rege;neration 
b  necessary  to  the  existence  of  faith,  repentance,  accepta* 
tie  worship,  and  our  future  happiness.  As  fraternal  me- 
taphysicians  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Doctor,  that 
tegeneratian  is  not  a  change  of  the  sinner's  mind,  but 
that  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  effects  the  change 
described.  The  thing  produced  by  God's  regenerating 
fork  is,  a  new  birth,  a  new  heart,  a  new  state  of  mind,  t 
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new  creature,  a  new  and  spiritual  nature*  This  aermon 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  reasoning,  and  evangelical 
doctrine.  We  particularly  commend  the  following  pas- 
sages of  it  to  the  candid  attention  of  our  readers. 

**  It  is  not  easy,  brethren,  to  speak  or  to  write,  upon  subjects 
of  an  abstract  or  intellectual  character,  without  using  expres- 
sions which  do  not  often  occur  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
man  with  man.  We  must  not  however,  in  treating  of  divine 
things,  always  speak  superficially  under  pretence  of  speaking 
plairJy.  What  is  commonly  called <plain  language  from  the  pul- 
pit, consists  not  in  the  simplicity  of  the  words  employed,  so 
much  as  in  the  absence  of  thoughts.  Men  ordinarily  call  that 
perspicuous,  which  costs  no  trouble  to  understand;  and  the  rea- 
son frequently  is,  that  men  are  delivered  from  the  trouble  of 
thinking;  because  there  is  nothing  communicated  which  requires 
thought.  I  am  aware  of  this  difficulty  when  I  attempt  to  speak 
to  you  of  a  subject,  which  cannot  possibly  be  understood  with* 
out  reflection.  To  the  superficial  hearer,  every  thing  is  al^struse 
which  has  any  sense;  and  nothing  is  perfectly  plain  but  that 
which  has  little  or  no  meaning.  I  am  also  aware,  and  I  confess^ 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  the  children  of  men, 
that  many  feel  the  power  of  regeneration  who  are  not  competent 
to  define  with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  change  which  it  effects. 
[Here  he  speaks  of  regeneration  and  the  change  effected  by  it 
as  he  ought.]  Many  a  strong  man  cannot  name  a  muscle  of  the 
body,  or  tell  the  origin  and  insertion  of  a  nerve  or  a  sinew. 
The  amitomy  of  the  body  is  not  therefore,  however,  an  un- 
becoming subject  of  study;  nor  is  the  nature  of  regeneration 
unworthy  of  our  attention."  p.  54.   **  Regeneration  is  often 
denominated,   but  not  with  precision,  a  moral  change.  It  in- 
deed improves  the  moral  sense  and  the  moral  conduct;  but  as 
it   is  not  effected  by  the  power  of  moral  suasion,  to  give  it 
the   exclusive  designation  of  a  moral  change  conveys  an  in- 
adequate   idea  of  its  peculiar  character.    It   affects   the    na- 
tural, or  intellectual  powers  of  man,  as  much  as  it   does   the 
moral  or  the  active.  It  communicates  no  new  faculty  of  either 
description,  nor  does  its  value  consist  in  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  one  or  the  energy  of  the  other.  It  does  not  convert  the 
child  into  a  man  of  science,  nor   the   frigid  into  a  man  of 
sensibility:  but  it  directs  both  reason  and  love  to  the  things  of 
God,  and  employs  both  intellect  and  inclination,  as  they  ought 
to  be  employed,  upon  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace.    It 
is  not  a  physical  change^  produced  by  the  force  of  impulse,  nor 
is  it  a  mere  moral  change  produced  by  the  influence  of  motive 
on  the  will;  but  a  ipiritual  change  infusing  a  new  principle  of 
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Bfc,  [or  rather  the*  effect  of  God's  regenerating  work  is  a  spirit'- 
vai  change  in  the  nnind,  proceeding  from  a  new  principle  of 
life,  even  the  Holy  Ghost,]  which  the  mind  did  not  previously, 
and  could  not,  otherwise,  possess:  and  this  spiritual  life,  super* 
naturally  communicated,  lays  the  foundation  for  new  exercises 
of  perceiving,  of  feeling,  and  of  acting,  of  a  kind  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  thing,  of  which  the  unregenerate  mind  was  ca- 
pable."  p.  SS^  "  We  cannot  think  correctly  of  the  new  birth  if 
we  exclude  the  ideas  of  life  and  spirit;  and  we  do  not  speak 
with  precision,,  if  we  define  the  blessing  conveyed,  without  in- 
duding  in  our  definition,  spiritual  life.  Indeed,  this  expression 
is  most  conformable  to  the  precision  of  metaphysical  science. 
Life  is  a  term  very  well  understood;  and  as  well  understood  by 
the  vulgar  as  by  die  philosopher.  Men  of  erudition  may  con- 
tinue to  dispute  about  that  in  which  it  consists;  but  it  is  obvious 
to  all  that  life  and  death  are  distinct  and  opposite;  and  that  in 
whatever  the  principle  of  vitality  consists,  there  are  different 
kinds  of  life  in  the  universe.  The  gardener  knows  as  well  as 
Eis  master,  the  difference  between  aliving  and  a  dead  rose-bush: 
and  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  the  wandering  savage  will 
prefer  his  *  living  dog  to  a  dead  lion.'  There  is,   moreover,  a 
propriety  in  distinguishing  one  kind  of  vital  nature  from  ano- 
ther. Vegetable  life  is  distinct  from  animal  life;  and  the  animal 
fiCe  as  distinct  from  the  rational:  but  the  spiritual  life  is  as  dis- 
^  *       tinafrom  any  of  these,  as  any  one  of  them  is  from  the  other. 
Even  philosophical  accuracy,  therefore,  justifies  the  plain  Chris- 
tiao,  in  retaining  those  distinctive  terms,  which  Christianity  re- 
commends to  his  use,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  pie||^  in  the 
lieart.  The  religious  life  of  man,  as  a  new  Itfe^  requires  a  name 
descriptive  of  its  nature.  It  is  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God; 
it  is  concerned  about  spiritual  things;  it  introduces  a  man  into 
I         a  spiritual  empire;  it  makes  him  spiritually  minded;  it  makes 
^        him  walk  in  the  Spirit;  it  endows  him  with  spiritual  discern- 
-        ment;  it  qualifies  him  for  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;  and  it  ultimi(tely  setdes  the  believer  among  *  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'Why  then  not  call  it  a  spiritual  /i/^»"  p.  59. 

To  Ais  Sermon,  and  indeed  to  most  of  the  other,  are  ap- 
pended critical  and  logical  notes,  which  are  equally  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  plain  and  the  learned  Christian. 

The  third  Sermon  exhibits  "  several  degrees  of  per- 
sonal  religion."  The  highest  attainment  in  the  spiritual 
life  on  earth  he  considers  to  be  willingness  to  suffer  for 
the  cause  of  God.  We  have  not  room  for  any  more  long 
quotations;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  remark  concerning  a  renewed  person; 
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that "  never  is  love  more  intense,  than  at  the  period  of 
his  espousals,  or  his  desires  more  ardent  for  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  Redeemer/* 
p.  90.  Had  he  said  rarely  instead  of  never  we  would  have 
been  silent  in  this  case,  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  per- 
sons who  have  been  born  of  God  in  early  life,  frequently 
feel  more  intense  love  and  ardent  desires  after  perfect 
holiness,  than  they  experienced  in  their  espousals;  and 
that  those  who  have  bceh  restored  to  the  divine  favour 
after  some  sad  season  of  declension  or  temporary  apostacy^ 
have  feh  more  lively  emotions  of  a  spiritual  kind,  when 
brought  again  into  the  banqueting  house,  than  when  his 
banner  of  love  was  first  spread  over  them. 

The  fourth  Sermon,  on  "  the  Spirit  of  adoption,"  and 
the  blessings  which  it  confers  on  the  believer,  is  replete 
with  good  sense,  and  unfailing  consolation.  He  hand- 
somely remarks  in  il,  that  **  if  we  meet  with  some  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  seal  of  the 
living  God  in  the  foreheads  of  his  servants;  there  are 
many  in  whom  the  impression  is  distinct  and  lasting. 
Their  shining  couutenance[f  j  show  that  they  have  been 
in  the  mount  with  God." 

The  fifth  Sermon  is  a  learned  and  able  dissertation  on 
"  the  means  of  growth  in  grace."  In  expressing  the 
utility^f  the  sacraments,  he  makes  use  of  a  very  fine  si- 
militude. **  Sense  is  the  path  through  which  the  Re- 
deemer travels  to  the  mind,  to  invigorate  our  reason,  to 
confirm  our  faith,  to  awaken  our  affections,  to  engage 
us  in  the  practise  of  devotion,  to  comfort  our  hearts,  and 
inspire  us  with  the  full  assurance  of  hope."  p.  165.  We 
should  be  well  pleased  to  republish  from  this  discourse 
a  long  note  on  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  sa- 
craments of  the  church;  but  we  can  give  only  his  conclu- 
sion, that  *^  the  principle  of  church  membership  is  not 
mere  profession;  is  not  actual  regeneration;  but  appa- 
rent CHRISTIANITY  described  in  the  law  of  Christ. 
Any  SCANDAL  publicly  persisted  in,  or  avowed,  dis- 
qualifies  even  a  Christian  for  the  communion  of  the  visij 
ble  church  of  Christ."  p.  163.  In  the  last  five  discourses 
he  considers  the  assurance  of  a  saving  interest  in  Christ; 
the  evidence  of  a  man's  possessing  true  religion;  the  duty 
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of  thoic  who  have  not  assurance;  and  the  consohtions,  the 
stability,  and  perfection  of  true  religion  in  man.  These 
are  excdlent  performances;  and  are  calculated  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  especially 
among  the  argumentative  part  of  mankind,  who  think, 
and  jttsdy  too,  that  the  systpm  of  evangelical  doctrine  is 
a  sdence,  and  that  each  proposition  contained  in  it  should 
be  as  satisfactorily  established  by  argument  as  any  prin- 
ciple in  jurisprudence  or  medicine.  If  any  writer  in  the- 
ology, whom  i^e  have  read,  has  almost  persuaded  usfthat 
the  science  of  divine  things  will  admit  of  that  which  is 
properly  called  demonstration^  it  is  Dr.  M^Leod.  Indeed 
every  step  in  a  mathematical  demonstration  is  dependent 
on  things  which  are  not  proved,  but  perceived,  or  under- 
stood; on  those  propositions  which  are  self-evident;  on 
those  judgments  which  result  involuntarily  from  our  men- 
tal constitution.  The  same  is  true  of  every  train  o#  rea- 
soning about  the  things  revealed  to  us  in  the  scriiures. 
Take  away  from  any  science  all  axioms,  or  a^lfiiitted 
first  principles,  and  you  take  away  all  ratiocinatioh,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  infer  any  thing.  Why,  ihen,  do 
not  reasonings  in  religion  and  mathematics,  provided 
tbcT  are  correct,  depend  on  one  and  the  same  solid  basis^ 
even  our  constitutional  judgments?  And  if  the  foundation 
of  mathematical  reasoning  is  no  better  than  the  Xpunda- 
tion  of  our  reasonings  about  the  human  mind,  ana  religi- 
ous subjects,  why  should  the  superstructure  of  the  one 
be  thought  more  secure  than  that  of  the  other?  We  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  offer  a  remark,  which  we  now 
repeat  with  new  conviction  of  its  truth  and  importance, 
that  one  principal  reason  why  the  sciences  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  religion  admit  of  more  dispute  at  this  day 
than  exists  about  mathematical  problems  and  propositions, 
is  this,  that  metaphysical  and  theological  writers  have 
not  defined  the  meaning  of  their  words,  and  invariably 
used  them  according  to  their  definitions.  Dr.  Mc.  L.  has 
done  much  towards  the  introduction  into  theological  dis- 
cussion of  precise  and  definite  language.  We  hope  he 
will  continue  to  write;  and  that  his  cotemporary  authors 
will  ioutate  and  excel  his  example. 

In  the  mean  time  he  must  expect  to  be  told  by  some. 

Vol.  I.  F 
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diat  he  is  an  enemy  to  metaphysical  reasoning;  because 

he  does  not  believe,  that  the  mind  consists  of  only  two 

faculties,  the  understanding  and  the  will;  and  because  he 

does  not  conceive  the  will  and  afiections  to  be  the  same 

thing.  Could  he  teach  that  disinterested  /ovr  is  faiths  and 

every  other  grace  at  the  same  time,  he  would  be  lo^cal 

enough,  for  those  who  now  declaim  against  him,  and  all 

other  Calvinists,  for  being  as  they  say,  inimical  to  argu- 

"  Christianity.  He  must  expect 

people  of  a  different  description, 

metaphysical  jargon;   for  thus 

ans,  which  require  patient  atten- 

:d  their  power  of  comprehensioiu 

:  weary  in  well  doing,  we  trust; 

r  to  make  the  most  sublime  doc- 

to  every  candid  reasoner;  that 

rftjute  to  the  glory  and  felicity 

of  th^day,  in  which  the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth, 

shall  Bpw  clearly,  and  '  see  eye  to  eye.' 


th^ay, 
lall  Bow 


Article  V. — Caleha  Deceived:  by  the  author  of  ^An  Antidote 
to  the  Miseriea  of  Human  life,  '  Cottage  Sietchet,'  £j?r.  £^c. 
Philadelphia:  prioted  and  published  ay  A.  Small,  1817. 
pp.  M6.  18  mo. 

'  A  Novel!  and  a  Theological  Review!  What  fellow- 
ship has  light  with  darkness?  and  what  concern  a  Novel 
with  your  Review?' 

Slop  Sir,  for  a  moment,  and  we  will  inform  you.  A 
theological  review  is  a  second  view  of  any  thing  which 
relates  to  theology;  or  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
being,  perfections,  providence,  revelation  ,and  worship  of 
God.  Now  we  have  viewed 'Calebs  Deceived' once,  in 
reading  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure;  and  we  shall  re- 
view it,  in  giving  our  readers  some  account  of  it. 

It  is  a  religious  novel.  '  These  are  rare  things,  which 
may  be  truly  called  religious  novels!'  True,  but  this 
is  really  one;  and  it  lias  enough  of  fictitious  narrative, 
to  interest  the  youth  that  is  not  pious;  while  the  reverend 
minister  of  the  gospel  will  find  it  worthy  of  his  attention. 
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•  Calebs  in  search  of  a  wife'  describes  not  more  novel 
scenes  than  *  Coelebs  deceived;'  while  the  last  gives  us 
more  exhibitions  of  religious  characters  than  the  first. 
The  descriptions  of  persons  too,  in  the  book  on  our  table, 
are  more  natural,  than  the  delineations  of  the  former 
Calebs,  and  his  ethereal  Miss  Lucilla  Stanlej'. 

When  we  first  took  up  the  book,  we  expected  to  find 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  our  former  acquaintance; 
and  to  have  been  informed  of  the  deceptions  practised 
upon  his  mind,  since  he  found  himself  surrounded  ^ith 
a  family,  and  compelled  to  associate  with  some  of  the 
men  of  the  world.  But  we  soon  found  our  mistake;  and 
were  not  sorry  to  be  introduced  to  a  new  Coelebs,  and  to 
such  beings  as  we  can  not  only  conceive  of,  but  know 
acttraHy  do  exist. 

Our  new  hero  writes  his  own  memoirs;  and  makes  us 
acquainted  with  himself,  his  aunt  and  her  daughter,  his 
evangelical  preceptor,  his  god- mother  and  her  family, 
his  presbyterian  guardian  and  his  household,  the  princi- 
pal personages  of  a  country  parish,  and  with  one  Mr.  L. 
an  Irish  gendeman  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  group  we  have  in  the  title  page,  from 
tk  pencil  of  Cowper. 

<<  I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
<<  Each  in  bis  own  delusions;  they  are  lost 
"  In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  woo'd 
"  And  never  won." 

Coslebs,  at  four  years  of  age,  began  to  be  deceived  by 
his  aunt,  who  told  him  and  his  little  cousin  Lucy,  that  if 
they  •  would  but  learn  to  say  A,  B,  and  C,  she  would 
love  them  dearly.'  They  found,  however,  that  she 
Voyld  not  own  she  loved  them,  until  they  had  learned 
the  whole  alphabet.  Many  similar  lies,  which  parents  too 
fiequently  think  innocent,  she  told  him,  about  his  be- 
coming a  man,  and  about  the  school  to  which  she  de- 
ceived him,  until  he  could  never  trust  her  for  any  thing. 
His  teacher  was  a  minister  of  the  CiTUrch  of  England,  a 
Bian  of  God;  and  one  who  thoroughly  understood  human 
nature.  His  qualifications  for  the  government  of  children 
are  happily  exhibited  in  the  correction  of  a  lad  for  lying. 
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He  did  not  punish  the  offender  instantly;  but  on  tiie  ddjr 
after  his  conviction,  the  youth  was  mounted  on  a  high 
atool,  and  had, '  an  enormous  large  tongue  of  a  deep  red 
colour  tied  over  his  chin,  which  gave  him  the  most 
hideous  appearance.'  To  this  retribution  of  contempt,  the 
master  added  *  along  discourse  upon  the  guilt  of  lying~> 
while  he  traced  in  the  plainest  language,  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  it,  both  to  society  ^nd  the  individuah  He  re- 
peated the  dreadful  denunciations  of  God  against  the 
criihe,  until  the  culprit  sobbed  aloud*'  During  the  de« 
livery  of  this  lecture,  Coelebs  could  not  help  thinkings 
that  his  aunt  ought  to  have  been  visited  by  some  similar 
dishonouring  distinction.  Her  deception  (^  him  had  but 
ROW  commenced,  and  he  was  destined  to  experience  the 
effects  of  it  in  future  years.  He  continued  with  his  pioua 
instructor  until  his  aunt  became  disgusted  with  him,  be- 
cause he  made  Coelebs  too  religious*  The  immediate 
cause  of  rupture  was  this:  when  C  celebs  visited  his  aunt 
in  die  times  of  vacation,  he  was  indignant  at  her  con- 
duct; because  ^  she  could  relate  no  tale  without  embel- 
lishment,' made  promises  without  intending  to  fulfil  them, 
declared  ^  herself  delighted  by  the  presence  of  those  she 
disliked  most,  and  regularly  ordered  herself  to  be  denied, 
if  the  smallest  inconvenience  attended  the  admission  of 
a  visitor.'  He  determined  to  reprove  her,  which  he  mo- 
destly did;  by  copying  from  the  Bible  the  most  striking 
texts  on  the  sin  of  lying,  and  leaving  the  paper  where 
she  could  not  fail  to  read  it.  Before  the  vacation  follow- 
ing this  exposure  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  wc^d  elf 
the  Lord,  the  aunt  had  corresponded  with  his  preceptor, 
and  delivered  her  wir  qua  non^  that  if  he  would  not  check 
Ccelebs  in  reading  the  Bible  so  much  as  to  t>ecome  pale, 
and  to  be  in  danger  of  making  a  Church  Methodist,  or 
a  Presbyterian,  the  youth  should  no  longer  be  his  popil. 
To  this  the  conscientious  teacher  and  pastor  replied, 

"  We^  madam,  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  this  high  con- 
solation in  the  reflection,  that  while  we  fulfil  the  dutv  of  Chris- 
tian charity  in  thinking  well  of  our  sectarian  neignbours,  we 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  joining  their  party,  from  the 
apprehension  of  their  posscssittg  a  more  scriptural  title  to  the 
salvation  of  their  soab« 


^  I  coadude  Iritb  tb^  point  lA  qii^&tion«-4h6  future  in^troctioli 
of  your  nephew.  I  cannot,  madani)  engage  he  shall  read  or  rc« 
Biember  less  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  but  I  trust  you  will,  from 
ibese  few  hints,  he  induced  to  consider  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  frotn  an  acquaintance  with  those  things,  which  alond 
can  Make  u^  ^kitt  unto  salvation.  Early  impressions  iu^  th^ 
most  lastkig:  how  }tnpoi<(ftnt  then  to  bt  futnished  Irith  si  set  0^ 
■wrai  ndc^  ht  iwr  govettimeiit  in  every  possible  situation  tA^ 
which  we  maiy  be  casts  how  in&pprtant  xb  be  furnished  lirith 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  Deity  and  the  human  aouL,  built  on  the 
basis  of  repealed  truth.  The  youth  well  instructed  in  thb  know- 
ledge of  his  God  and  himseljj  will  not  easily  become  the  victim 
of  *  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,'  from  which  we  pray, 
*Good  Lord  deliver  Us.' 

^  I  shall  tiot  acquiihlt  C(eleb&  with  the  contents  of  your  leitei-^ 
tBI  I  ka7t  the  honour  of  bsaf  ini^  your  final  resolutibh  on  th« 
subject.'' 

The  letter  which  contains  the  above  eztmct  soon 
brought  the  negociation  to  an  end;  for  now  the  aunt  was 
confirmed  in  her  suspicion,  that  the  Preceptor  was  v^ant- 
ii^  in  his  attachment  to  the  Church^  Coelebs»  tvho  was 
destined^  by  her  wishes,  and  his  own,  to  bc^  a  clergy roaii^ 
^rss  removed,  without  ever  being  abte  to  discover 
Ae  cduse,  until  he  was  twetity  years  of  age,  when 
he  first  obtained  a  sight  of  this  precious  correspondence; 
which  spiritedly  satirises  the  opposition  frequently  made 
to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  and  the  high  church* 
men,  who  oppose  every  Bible  Society  which  will  not 
connect  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Sacred 
Vdome,  for  distribution.  We  recommend  this  corres* 
pondenee  to  the  prayerful  attention  of  Bishop  Hobart,  of 
New  York,  and  his  high  church  friends. 

On  leaving  his  inestimable  guide,  our  hero  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  some  time  in  the  family  of  his  god* 
mother  in  the  metropolis*  Of  her  dignity  and  piety  he 
hsd  form^  a  high  estimation  from  the  dignified  title  of 
the  relation  which  she  sustained  to  him,  and  from  his 
aunt's  representations  of  her  character.  He  found  her, 
nevertheless,  not  quite  so  young  as  many  of  the  god* 
mothers  in  America;  who  are  very  commonly  the  most 
ndc^  and  thoughtless  young  females  in  the  Episcopal 
Lhurcfay  without  any  apprehension  that  they  take  upon 
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themselves  a  solemn  obligation*  which  they  do  not  so 
much  as  kitend  to  regard;  but  perhaps  more  foolish  and 
vain.  She  was  as  much  addicted  to  lymg  as  his  aunt,  and 
more  fond  of  fashionable  amusements.  To  gratify  her- 
self in  these  she  was  always  striving  to  impose  upon  her 
husband;  a  man,  who  would  spend  the  Sabbath  day  in 
writing  letters  of  businessi  and  then  compel  his  family 
to  hear  him  blunder  over  one  of  Tillotson's  sermons  in 
the  evening.  The  god- mother  and  her  children  went  to 
church' on  the  Lord's  day,  if  the  weather  was  fine;  but 
they  took  good  care  not  to  be  so  unfashionable  as  to 
enter,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  litany,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  communion  service.  The  religion 
which  they  possessed  was  not  of  the  right  kind  to  secure 
a  good  education  to  their  children,  or  domestic  happi« 
ness  to  the  parents.  Cc&lebs  describes  them  on  his  first 
introduction. 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening  I  arrived  at  the  Inn,  where 
I  was  met  by  a  smart  footman,  and  conveyed  to  the  handsome 
town  residence  of  my  god-mother.  I  was  shewn  into  a  room 
where  an  old  gentleman  was  seated,  reading  the  newspapers 
and  smoking  a  pipe*  He  looked  pleasantly  upon  me^  and  laymg 
aside  both  his  pipe  and  paper,  accosted  me  with  the  question 
— *Wcll,  my  lad,  are  you  glad  or  sorry  to  leave  schooU' 
Having  always  been  accustomed  to  speak  as  I  felt,  I  instandy 
replied,  *  Both,  Sir,'— when  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  en- 
tered, dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  fashion.  Now  my 
young  female  readers  immediately  picture  her  form  to  their 
minds.  Yet  her  dress  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  fashion  they 
can  have  an  idea  of;  and  if  they  are  curious  on  the  subject, 
they  must  apply  for  information  to  their  great  aunts  or  grand* 
mothers,  who,  doubtless  in  full  dress,  looked  like  my  god- 
mother. Before  I  could  properly  present  myself  to  the  lady,  the 
old  gendeman  exclaimed,  ^  Here  is  an  honest  lad,  who  makes 
no  scruples  to  say  he  is  sorry  he  is  come  to  see  you.'  The  lady 
looked  rather  grave  as  she  took  my  hand,  and  observed, 
« Schools  do  not  always  teach  politeness.'  ^  No,  no,'  added  die 
gentleman,  ^  'tis  pity  they  should;'  and  then  he  resumed  his 
paper  and  pipe. 

^^  As  I  had  ever  maintained  and  taught  my  younger  school- 
fellows  the  principle  of  self-justification,  I  was  not  disposed  to 
relinquish  it  on  the  present  occasion.  I  therefore  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, *"  I  did  not  say.  Ma'am,  I  was  sorry  to  visit  you^  but 
only  that  I  felt  both  joy  and  sorrow  at  leaving  school.'  With^ 
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out  notirisg  my  speech,  the  lady  observed,  she  muftt  not  stay  a 
momeot  in  that  smoky  room;  aod  hunying  both  herself  and  me 
out  of  it,  she  led  me  across  a  spacious  hsdl  into  another  apart* 
jnent,  and  introduced  me  to  her  children,  four  in  number.  The 
ddest  son,  a  youth  about  eighteen,  just  returned  from  Eton, 
was  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  from  whence  he  only  condescended 
to  notice  me  1^  a  bend  of  his  head.  The  younger,  of  fifteen, 
was  hcdding  a  skein  of  silk  for  his  sister,  two  years  younger; 
and  the  ddest  young  lady  of  sixteen,  was  reading  aloud  to  the 
par^.  As  I  had  naturally  a  tolerable  address,  I  easily  accommo- 
dated m3rself  to  the  first  Jntroduction,  but  in  a  few  moments 
felt  in  its  full  force  the  awkwardness  of  my  situation;  for  after 
I  had  answered  the  general  inquiry  made  by  my  god<mother 
of  the' state  of  the  roads  and  my  aunt's  health,  no  question 
seemed  to  remain,  and  consequently  no  answers  could  be  ren- 
dered. 

^  The  young  lady  had  closed  her  book—- the  young  scholar  had 
opened  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  the  whole  party  seemed  to  my  ima- 
gination exclaiming  mentally,  ^  What  will  he  say  next!'  How- 
did  I  wish  myself  again  alone  with  the  smoking  old  gentleman, 
much  as  he  had  misrepresented  my  first  speech:  it  was,  me- 
thought,  better  toht  misrepresented thvai silenced.  I  was  quickly 
relieved  from  my  embarrassment,  though  at  the  expense  of  my 
nerves,  by  a  most  violent  rap  at  the  street  door  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  started  involuntarily  from  my  seat,  and  my  com- 
panions were  equally  impelled  to  burst  forth  into  laughter,  in 
wUch  I  as  readily  joined  on  a  moment's  recollection;  for  Z 
knew  such  raps,  in  a  snialler  degree,  were  not  unusual.  The 
scene  was  now  changed,  for  my  god-mother  had  flown  out  of  the 
room  as  hastily  as  I  had  started  from  my  chair,  at  the  noisy 
sammons,  to  meet  her  company  in  the  drawing-room;  and 
when  she  was  gone,  her  sons  and  daughters  could  talk-—'  I'm 
glad  you  are  come,'  cried  the  youth  of  fifteen,  rubbing  his 
hands,  '  we  shall  have  such  fun!'  *  We  will  go  to  the  play  to- 
morrow night,'   said  the  scholar,  '  if  grumpy  father  will  hear 
of  it:  which  do  you  like  best,  tragedy  or  comedy?'  I  replied, 
I  should  like  best  to  see  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies.  '  That's 
lucky,'  returned  the   scholar,  *  for  to-morrow  is  to  be  acted 
Macbeth.'  I  looked  at  the  ladies,  and  very  sincerely  as  well  as 
gallantly  intimated  my  hope  they  would  be  of  the  party.  *  No, 
BO,'  returned  the  younger  brother,  *  there  will   be  no  fun  if 
they  go.' — ^  You  need  not  be  so  pert,'  retorted  his  youngest 
Bister,  '  you  know  we  can^t    go,  or  we  should  not  ask  your 
leave.'  I  naturally  asked  the  reason  why  they  could  not   go; 
which  brought  an  explanation  from  the  eldest  sister  in  nearly 
Ae  foUowing  words— -^  You  don't  know  our  mamma  yet;  she 
has  not  introduced  us  to  any  public  place,  because  we  should 
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make  her  look  old*  She  has  promised  to  introduce  me  next 
year;  and  if  she  is  nqt  so  good  as  her  word,  I  am  resolved  im 
do  as  our  eldest  sister  did  three  years  back,  run  aMray  and  be 
married.  To-night  is  one  of  her  largest  routs,  and  you  see  how 
she  is  dressed  out,  you'll  scarcely  know  her  to-morrow  at 
breakfast;  but  so  long  as  she  can  but  look  young. at  night,  she 
cares  not  how  she  looks  in  the  morning,  unless  indeed  when 
9he  pays  morning  visits:  now  I  dare  say  you  can^  guess  my 
mamma's  age*'  I  replied,  I  was  no  guesser  of  ages,  but  I 
thought  she  looked  about  thirty-five.  ^Aye,'  returned  th^ 
young  lady,  *  that  is  just  what  she  ^ouldbe  thought;  but  ps^a 
told  me  only  yesterday,  that  mamma  was  fifty  last  birth-day.'' 
*  What  a  great  thing  to  know,'  cried  the  younger  brother;-?- 
^and  you'll  be  fifty  too  if  you  live  long  enough,  and  then 
most  likely  you  will  M'ant  it  to  be  kept  a  secret  as  much  at 
mamma  does.' 

'^The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  ser- 
vant to  announce  supper,  and  we  all  adjourned  to  the  same 
parlour  I  had  first  entered,  where  the  old  gentleman  kindly 
seated  me  next  himself,  and  observed-*^  this  is  routing  night, 
so  you  will  see  no  more  of  your  god-mamma;  and  while  I  am 
marching  up  to  bed,  the  coit^pany  will  be  coming  in  full  drive. 
I  sometimes  meet  one  or  two  on  the  stairs,  and  give  them  my 
blessing,  while  I  bless  myself  that  I  am  not  forced  to  be 
among  them.'  *  If  you  would  take  a  house,  sir,  at  the  West 
End,  you  would  escape  this  confusion  altogether,'  observe4 
the  elder  son,  *  and  this  would  still  continue  an  excellent  city 
accommodation.'  ^  Hold  a  little,  young  man,'  rejoined  the 
father,  ^  you  are  not  to  join  your  mother's  party,  and  try  to 
persuade  me  out  of  my  fixed  resolve,  never  to  leave  the  spot 
where  I  have  gained  all  the  profits  which  have  set  you  above 
your  neighbours.  I'm  not  to  learn  at  sixty-five  the  end  of  fFest 
£»^  houses.' 

**The  stem  look  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  im- 
posed a  general  silence,  till  the  speaker  addressed  me  with  the 
question-—'  What  are  you  designed  for  my  lad?'  I  replied,  I 
understood  from  my  aunt  I  was  to  have  a  college  education,  and 
then  to  choose  either  of  the  professions.  '  Which  would  that 
be?'  was  the  natural  enquiry.  I  replied,  the  Church,  adding, 
that  my  aunt  told  me  I  must  depend  on  rising  in  it  upon  my 
own  learning  and  abilities.  ^  A  poor  dependance,'  remarked 
the  old  gentleman;  '  if  you  have  no  money  to  buy  a  living  or 
interest  to  get  one,  you'll  be  a  poor  Curate  as  long  as  you  live. 
She  had  better  put  you  to  trade  some  other  way— but  I  wonder 
you  have  no  better  dependance  than  learning  and  abilities.  I 
understood  your  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  property.  I 
know  he  died  abroad,  and  I  think  I  heard  something  about  a 
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pemm  to  whom  be  had  given  a  power  of  attorney.  He  cheated 
him  I  suppose.  He  was  a  fool  for  giving  such  a-  power  as  en* 
titles  any  one  to  seii^  as  well  as  iniy  and  receive  interest;  but 
there  have  been  many  such  fools  before  him,  and  will  be  after 
him  no  doubt.' 

Of  such  society  our  young  friend  was  soon  weary,  and 
his  aunt  >contrived  a  few  *  white  lies;'  such  as  Dr.  Paley 
in  his  moral  philosophy  would  not  much  censure,  but 
which  every  Christian  of  any  considerable  pious  sensi- 
bility must  abhor;  to  excuse  his  speedy  return  to  her 
&mily.  Here  he  found,  that  his  cousin  Lucy  had  not 
been  so  greatly  favoured  in  her  instructor  as  himself;  but 
her  education  was  finished;  with  the  exception  of  the 
performance  of  a  certain  religious  ceremony,  which  is 
deemed  as  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  young  lady 
to  fashionable  company  in  England,  as  compliance  with 
flie  test  act,  to  the  wearing  of  a  dagger  in  the  army  or 
navy.  We  shall  copy  the  account  of  this  completion  of 
an  education,  because  it  exhibits  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  noveL    . 

''  Matters  were  thus  circumstanced  when  I  returned  from  my 
London  visit  to  the  residence  of  my  aunt.  I  observed  an  air  of 
gravity  on  the  countenance  of  my  cousin  Lucy,  not  usually 
.seated  there;  and  on  the    first  moment  of  our  being  alone, 
questioned  her  on  the    cause.  '  I  want  your  advice,   Coslebs,' 
•aid  she,  '  for  I  have  been  for  the  last  week  very  uneasy  in 
my  mind,  in  consequence  of  something  my  mamma  says  I 
must  do  before  I  am  introduced  to  the  world.  I  wish  she  had 
mentioned  it  while  my  governess  was  here,  for  I  think  she 
would  have  informed  me  what  the  ceremony  means;  but  per- 
haps you  may  know.*  I  eagerly  replied,  she  might  depend  on 
my  best  advice,  and  expressed,  as  I  felt,  much  curiosity  to  be 
informed  what  she  was  expected  to  do.    *  Do  you  know,*  re- 
turned my  fair  companion,  *  what  it  is  to  be  cojifirmed?^  *  Cer- 
tainly,' I  replied,  for  I  had  been  confirmed  during  the  past 
year.  *  Oh!  how  glad  I  am,'  resumed  Lucy,  ^  and  what  did 
you  say  and  do?'  I  then  related  to  her  briefly,  the  sum  of  a 
few  conversations  which  my  late  honoured  preceptor  held  with 
myself,  and  several  other  of  my  schoolfellows,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 
^n;  and  asked  her  if  she  believed  them,  for  if  she  did,  she 
need  not  fear  saying  so  to  the  Bishop.  Lucy  replied,  she  had 
no  doubt  but  every  thing  in  the  Bible  was  true,  though  she 
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h^  not  ^fo^idered  much  about  what  was  there;  but  what  pev^ 
jieif^td  her  chiefiyi  were  the  words  in  the  catechism  respectiug 
fi^hat  was  promised  and  vowed  by  her  god-fathers  ai:id  god- 
mothers for  her,  aod  which  she  was  now  to  take  upon  herself, 
namely— -That  she  was  to  renounce  the  Devil  and  all  his  worka* 
&€•— ^  Now,'  added  my  cousin,  *  I  don't  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicied  world*  I  wish  the 
piakers  of  the  catechism  had,  said  exactly  what  they  were/ 
^  0,'  returned  I,  ^  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are  in  the  present 
day,  for  my  roaster  informed  us.  He  said,  that  the  fashions  or 
customs  of  the  world  were  ever  changing,  as  they  were  iii* 
fluenced  by  the  various  revolutions  in  society;  so  that  no  par- 
ticular faslkions  and  amusements  were  prohibited  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  not  by  our  catechism- 
makers;  but  the  general  rule  was,  that  no  worldly  fashion  or 
amuseiiient  was  to  be  (bllowed,  which  had  die  smallest  ten- 
dency to  lead  our  hearts 'from  the  love  of  God,  and  a  prepank- 
tion  for  heaven*  He  reckoned  up  among  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world  at  present^  balls j  plays^  card- tables^  late 
hours  Jn  visits,  loitering  away  of  time  in  vain  and  trifling  con- 
versati^,  and  spending  an  undue  proportion  of  our  wesdth  in 
fine  houses,  carriages,  tind  dress,'  Lucy  hastily  interrupted  me 
— ^  It  cannot,'  said  she,  *  mean  balls,  plays,  and  cards;  for 
these  are  things  I  know  my  mamma  intends  mo  to  go  to,  and 
I  am  learning  the  fashionable  games:  and  you  know  she  goes 
to  them  herself,  though  she  has  been  confirmed.'  ^  That  does 
not  confute  the  matter,'  returned  I;  ^  for  my  god-mother  does 
the  same,  and  yet  she  renounced  them  in  my  name,  therefore^ 
of  course  in  her  own*  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  god-mother  so 
vain  and  trifling;  she  ridiculed  the  little  religion  I  have,  whidi 
was  not  enough  to  keep  me  steady  to  my  renunciation  of  the 
vanities  even  of  her  family.'  Seeing  Lucy  still  incredulous  of 
my  representation,  I  said  I  would  refer  it  to  the  decision  of 
the  minister  by  whom  she  was  to  be  examined;  adding,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  his  readiness  to  inform  her  on  every  point  in  faith 
or  practice;  and  that  if  he  pronounced  her  fit  to  be  confirmed, ' 
she  need  be.  under  no  apprehensions.  ^  You  have  greatly  re- 
lieved my  mind,'  replied  she,  *  and  I  will  implicity  follow  his 
advice;  ^rhaps  he  may  advise  me  to  stay  till  I  am  older:  in- 
deed, I  do  very  much  wonder  that  mamma  should  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  make  me  religious;  for,  speaking  of  you  one  day, 
she  said,  the  only  fault  you  had,  was  that  of  being  righteous- 
over-much,  while  you  was  so  young.'  *  You  surprise  me  too,' 
said  I,  ^but  you  know  aunt  does  not  always  speak  as  she 
thinks.^  Thus  ended  our  argument:  but  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  disputant  eager  to  insure  the  victory,  I  awaited  the  deci- 
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ikm  of  the  Cimte  of  the  parish,  before  whom  my  eoasin  wft» 
CDgiged  to  appear  the  foUowiog  week. 

*^  Widiout  enteriDg  upon  the  controversy,  whether  the  rite  of 
cQofirmation  rests  on  Scripture  authority  or  not,  I  may  be  al* 
lowed  to  remark,  it  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  to  oar 
ckrgy  of  the  establishment  for  pouring  into  the  ears  of  our 
youth,  the  wholesome  food  of  sound  doctrine;  and  that  it  is 
a  weU  authenticated  fact,  that  nomberaof  Christians  trato  their 
first  reli^pua  laifMvsaions  from  this  interestiag  period  of  their 
Sves*  May  we  not  justly  hope,  that  the  majori^  of  oar  youth 
entertain  reverential  ideas  of  the  ministerial  character,  and  Kfee 
■qr  young  cousin  and  myself,  are  disposed  to  believe  their 
affirmations,  regarding  them  as  oracles  of  wisdom  and  piety^ 
But  I  hasten  to  relate  the  decision  and  effects  produced  there* 
from  on  the  present  occasion. 

^  Wish  a  grave,  or  rather  melancholy  air,  Lucy  entered  the 
drawing-room,  jrhere  a  few  minutes  before  the  young  Cutate 
had  been  introduced  to  my  aunt  and  roysetf-^Ahhongh  I 
would  have  given  half  my  fortune  to  have  staid  the  interview^ 
I  obeyed  the  nod  from  my  aunC,  which  indicated  her  wish  I 
ahoold  retire.  The  warm  emotions  of  sympathy  I  experienced, 
were  only  equalled  by  my  impatience  for  a  private  audience^ 
which  I  could  not  obtain  till  the  following  day*  I  had,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  to  observe  my  cousin's  face  was  again 
restored  to  its  usual  atr  of  cheerfulness,  at  which  I  was  not 

•  s 

m  the  leaat  surprised,  having  frequency  heard  my  late  pre- 
eqrtor's  poor  parishioners  observe,-  that  a  visit  from  him  al- 
ways did  their  *  hearts  good,'  and  made  their  ^  spirits  light- 
some.' What  a  happy  lot  is  that  of  a  Minister,  and  how  weU 
have  I  judged  by  choosing  it,  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  as  I 
mused  over  the  bright  side  of  clerical  duties. 

•*  The  happy  moment  for  gratifying  curiosity  arrived,  when 
Lucy  declared  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  at  the  dreaded 
and  important  interview,  in  nearly  the  following  words: 
*  Ccdebs,  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  all  your  life  about 
the  meaning  of  the  catechism.  Mamma  seeing  me  flurried 

when  I  first  came  in,  engaged  Mr. in  conversation,  which 

composed  me  more  than  she  could  be  aware  of,  as  it  turned  on 
the  very  subject  which  had  perplexed  me  so  much.  She  asked 
him  whether  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  new  assembly,  and  he 
replied  in  the  afinnative;  though  he  said  his  profession  would, 
as  he  conceived,  make  it  indecorous  to  join  the  dance  or  the 
card  table,  but  he  should  occasionally  be  a  spectator.  Mamma 
commended  his  religious  consideration  in  public,  but  she  hoped 
he  had  less  reserve  in  private,  and  that  she  should  be  favoured 
Mmetimes  with  his  company  to  her  parties.  To  this  he  very 
polilelf  bowed  his  assem,  and  I  then  ot  course  felt  certain  there 
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was  no  harm  in  these  sort  of  entertainmentB.  As  I  suppose  I 
now  looked  a  little  more  composed  in  my  mind,  mamma 
opened  the  subject  for  which  he  had  expressly  called.  He  com- 
mended her  for  wishing  me  to  be  confirmed,  and  hoped  my 
own  wishes  coincided.  I  replied  I  had  no  objection,  if  I  was  fit 
to  be  confirmed.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  could  repeat  my  cate- 
chism perfectly*  Mamma  answered  I  could  do  so  before  I  was 
five  years  old;  for  though  she  did  not  approve  of  teazing  chil- 
dren with  book  learning  very  early,  she  took  care  that  both  your 
and  I  should  be  taught  our  duty  in  the  catechism.  Mr.  — ^—i* 
said  he  made  no  doubt  I  had  been  well  instructed,  and  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Bishop  would  refuse  me 
confirmation.  He  advised  me  to  read  over  again  and  be  quite 
perfect  in  the  catechism,  and  to  use  a  few  prayers  and  medita- 
tions which  he  would  send  me;  and  soon  took  leave  after  a 
little  more  conversation  about  indifferent  matters:  thus,  con- 
cluded my  fair  cousin,  this  dreaded  affair  has  turned  out  a 
mere  bugbear  of  my  own  creating.'  ^  You  are  not  sure  of  that 
neither,'  returned  I,  *'  you  forget  the  Bishop,  perhaps  he  may 
be  more  inquisitive.'  ^I  thought  of  that,'  returned  Lucy, 
*  and  hinted  the  idea  to  Mr.  — — ,  just  as  he  was  going  way; 
but  he  assured  me  he  had  attended'  many  confirmations,  and 
never  heard  a  single  Bishop  ask  any  question.' 

"  My  cousin  flew  gaily  away,,  and  left  me  deeply  musing  on 
her  short  discourse,  particularly  her  concluding  sentence — a 
Bishop  oaks  no  questions  on  tlibse  occasions:  what  an  unboun- 
ded confidence  then  does  he  place  in  his  inferior  brethren;  yet 
here  was  an  instance  of  its  fallibility.  The  solemn  doctrine  of 
responsibility  rose  for  the  first  time  to  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion, and  I  resolved  never  to  be  a  Bishop." 

That  confirmation  is  managed  in  this  way  in  America 
we  do  not  affirm;  and  of  several  of  our  worthy  prelates 
we  must  certainly  expect  better  things.  It  may  not  be 
unprofitable,  nevertheless,  for  the  best  of  Bishops  to  read 
these  strictures  of  Calebs;  for  we  are  all  easily  tempted 
to  supineness,  and  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  cleri- 
cal  duties.  Even  the  love  of  science,  when  pursued  for 
our  own  gratification,  or  as  the  means  of  fame,  may  tempt 
even  a  good  minister  to  perform  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently,  as  the  story  of  Coelebs  clearly  evinces;  not- 
withstanding  the  solemn  premonitions  of  his  faithful 
teacher,  who  followed  him  with  paternal  epistles.  In  one 
of  these  he  warns  the  youth,  that  the  divine  and  moralist 
may  have  drunk  so  deeply  of  the  stream  of  learning,  as 
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to  need  a  renovating  draught  from  that  well  of  Uving 
iratcr,  wMch  Jesus  alone  can  give. 

WhUc  on  this  subject  we  remark,  with  regret,  that 
several  passages  of  the  novel  convey,  probably  without 
the  author's  intending  they  should,  an  idea  that  the  ac- 
quisitions of  science  are  unfriendly  to  piety;  and  that  col- 
leges invariably  divert  the  attention  from  the  sacred  vo- 
lume and  secret  prayer.  We  are  not  displeased  that  some 
of  the  British  colleges  should  be  censured  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  we  doubt  not  but  many  of  their    professors 
would  have  said  to  a  youth  who  should  have  written 
like  Ccelebs^  *  your  piece  is  radically  defective;  you  have 
founded  your  arguments  and  illustrations  on  scripture 
principles— fiow  we  lay  them  quite  aside  when  we  rea- 
son  upon  any  subject:'  still  irreligion  springs  not  from 
science;  nor  are  the  fountains  of  learning,  by  any  thing 
b  the  nature  of  human  literature,  necessarily  rendered 
fountains  of  infidelity.  But  Coelebs'went  to  college,  and 
his  religious  principles  being  very  questionable,  and  his 
feelings  unsettled,  was  tempted  to  be  less  strict  in  the 
outward  observance  of  the  forms  of  religion,  and  to  be- 
come to  a  degree,  extravagat\f  and  immorah  which,  alas! 
is  no  unusual  case;  even  in  our  comparatively  virtuous 
seminaries  and  universities.  When  our  hero  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  before  he  left  college,  his 
aunt  informed  him  that  he  might  hot  be  so  poor  as  she 
had  hitherto  induced  him  to  suppose. 

^  She  informed  me  the  grounds  on  which  she  built  her  fears 
for  my  slender  provision,  which  was  the  circumstance  of  my 
father's  property  being  in  the  hands  of  an  old  friend  of  his, 
who  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  consequently,  agreeably  to 
the  old  adage,  might  be  expected  to  play  a  few  *  rresb5rterian 
tricks.'  She  acknowledged  that  he  had  paid  all  my  expenses 
with  great  readiness,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  render  me 
a  satisfactory  statement,  when  I  was  of  age  to  demand  it.  She 
accounted  for  my  never  having  seen  this  friend,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  gentleman 
and  herself  on  their  first  interview,  when  I  was  committed  to 
her  care  at  three  years  of  age.  She  recommended  me  now  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  particulars  of  my  real 
state  of  pecuniary  resource;  at  the  same  time  cautioning  me 
against  being  caught  in  any  religious  trap  he  might  lay  for  me, 
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aftd  atsd  a  matrimonial  one,  which  she  thought  equa%  to  be 
expected;  for  she  was  informed  he  had  a  daughssr  about  mjr 
OWB  age^  to  whom^  if  my  fortune  was  really  consid^'ablei  he 
would  doubtless  wish  to  unite  me*'' 

He  visited,  according  to  permission,  this  Presbyterian 
guardian,  Mr.  W  ■  ,  and  found  him  a  truly  exempla- 
ry man,  devout,  and  patiently  waiting  for  his  last,  hi9 
speedily  approaching,  mortal  change.  The  interview  be* 
tween  Coelebs,  this  dying  Presbyterian,  his  partner^ 
and  daughters,  is  highly  entertaining  and  instructive* 
We  have  only  to  wish  that  the  author,  since  he  presents 
all  his  Episcopal  families  in  an  unfavourable  light,  eic* 
cepting  that  of  the  teacher,  had  given  us  Presbyterians  n 
less  flattering  sample  of  our  denomination,  by  way  of 
keeping  our  neighbours  in  good  humour.  The  suspicioa 
of  the  writer's  being  himself  a  Presbyterian,  ridiculing 
some  of  the  most  exceptionable  characters  belonging  10 
the  establishment,  would  then  have  been  less  strong,  and 
less  detrimental  to  the  benign  influence  which  the  novel 
is  both  intended  and  calculated  to  have. 

Thesb  Presbyterian  friends  of  young  Ccelebs  must  not 
be  imagined,  however,  to  be  such  great  lords  and  ladies 
as  all  the  Episcopal  associates  of  the  elder  Coelebs;  for 
he  was  probably  the  noble  one  of  the  family,  and  inhe- 
rited all  the  magnificence  which  Miss  More  thought  fit 
to  describe.  The  characters  before  us  appertain  to  the 
common  order  of  human  beings;  and  are  just  like  living 
and  dying  men. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  neither  of  the 

daughters  of  Mr.  W was  handsome;  but  Lucy,  the 

cousin,  was;  with  whom  it  was  very  natural  that  a  hand- 
some young  man,  who  was  destined,  from  his  birth,  in 
imagination,  to  be  deceived,  should  be  enamoured.  Very 
injudiciously,  as  Coelebs  himself  will  have  it,  before  he 
had  finished  his  collegiate  course*  he  ventured  to  entrust 
his  future  happiness  to  her  hands,  and  explicitly  avow  an 
attachment,  on  which  he  had  not  reflected  a  single  day. 
This  was  done,  just  as  one  of  our  American  students 
would  do,  and  hence  among  all  the  pupils  at  our  theolo- 
gical schools,  scarcely  one  can  be  found,  who  is  not  be- 
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tadid  befim  be  has  ascertained  in  ivimt  sitmtioB  I^ 
videoce  will  locate  him,  and  even  before  he  has  read  his 
ifst  diaeourse  to  the  people*  Tbeae  pi>einalure  engage* 
jnenta  often  prepare  the  way  for  disappointments;  and 
what  is  worse,  {Nrocure  for  young  clergymen  the  charac- 
ter of  mak  coquettes.  With  his  matrimonial  overture  to 

his  cousin,  Ccelebs  acquainted  Mr.  W ,  and  received 

from  him,  through  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  because 
he  W2ffi  incfqpabie  of  writing,  the  most  wholesome  advice. 

From  that  which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  most 
novels,  we  are  happily  delivered  in  this;  and  only  leant 
jof  our  candid  youth  and  his  fair  one,  that  they  talkeck 
and  wrote  like  lovers,  '  and  as  they  generally  talk  in  pri- 
vate, it  may  be  presumed  they  are  conscious  that  their 
coBversations  are  not  worth  public  attettiion.^ 

We  learn  too,  that  Co&lebs  '  received  orders;'  went  a 
travelling  with  Lucy  and  her  mother;  visited  a  pleasant 
country  parish;  heard  that  the  parish  pfiest  was  dying; 
look  measures  to  purchase  the  living;  and  soon  was  in- 
ducted into  it  His  female  friends  came  with  him,  to 
take  possession  of  the  parsonage,  by  way  of  anticipation, 
and  while  he  was  becoming  personally  known  to  his 
clerk,  and  to  the  church- warden  and  *  the  sexton-wo* 
man,'  who  desired  him  to  havo  evening  service  because 
the  one  found  the  church  with  candles,  and  the  other  ob- 
tained '  many  a  candle  end;'  Miss  Lucy  was  clandes- 
tinely procuring  baneful  romances  from  a  tavern-keeper's 
wife,  of  no  very  honourable  fame.  His  mortification  was 
so  great  in  being  deceived  by  his  fair  cousin,  that  he  tciA 
her,  with  some  broad  hints,  that  he  laved  Truths  espe- 
cially in  one  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  bosom  com- 
panion. This  unpardonable  aSront,  Lucy  and  her  mo- 
ther, being  women  of  spirit^  resented,  by  a  hasty  depar- 
tore  from  the  parscHiage.  Not  long  after  Coelebs  learned 
from  the  public  papers,  that  his  cousin  was  married  to 
Mr.  L  '»■  ■■  ■,  and  had  gone  with  him  to  his  native  Ire- 
fand.  Disappointment  produces  many  a  hasty,  ill-fated 
marriage,  to  be  repented  of  through  life. 

The  character  of  Ccelebs  now  demands  our  attention. 
He  seems  to  have  become  a  minister  from  education  and 
« fancy  foe  the  profession.  For  a  long  time  be  was  rather 
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prepossessed  in  favour  of  orthodoxy,  and  be  preached 
his  own  sermons  with  so  much  spirit  as  to  thump  the 
dust  out  of  his  old  pulpit  cushion.  He  was  popular,  and 
collected  his  parishioners,  who  had  long  resembled  scat* 
tered  shee^:  he  proclaimed  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
Christ  to  save,  and  the  certainty  that  all  believers  shall  be 
saved;  but  could  not  tell  his  hearers  how  men  became 
tuiited  to  Christ,  nor  did  he  proclaim  the  nature,  neces- 
sity, and  evidences  of  regeneration  and  sanctification. 
Hence  many  of  his  people  entertained  the  delusive  hope 
of  Antinomians.  His  habits  of  thinking  were  ail  in  favour 
^  the  evangelical  ministers  in  the  English  establishment^ 
but  he  was  too  indolent  to  imitate  their  practical  piety. 
The  theoretical  part  of  religion  was  most  acceptable  to 
him;  and  his  heart  was  ever  exposed  to  immorality  <^ 
emotion  from  the  want  of  a  well  regulated  understand- 
ing, and  a  mind  savingly  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Soon  aft^  Lucy  deserted  his  parsonage,  he  read  a 
pamphlet,  which  justified,  from  the  example  of  thepatri- 
archs,  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  led  him  to  disregard  the 
formality  of  legal  matrimonial  obligations.  By  a  false  the- 
ory his  heart  became  so  degraded,  that  he  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  moral  perceptions  of  an  amiable  daughter 
of  a  widow  in  his  parish,  who  avowed  herself  a  convert 
to  the  pernicious  little  book.  The  widowed  mother  died, 
and  the  daughter  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  name 
and  parsonage  of  Coclebs,  without  a  ministerial  blessing, 
or  civil  record  of  the  fact.  The  young  lady  lived  with 
htm  a  year,  but  had  no  peace  of  mind,  and  then  resolved 
to  retire  from  her  misguided  pastor.  In  vain  he  attempt- 
ed to  regain  her  society:  and  in  vain  he  offered  his  hand, 
with  all  the  public  rites  of  matrimony.  On  leaving  him, 
she  wrote  an  admirable  letter,  which  tended  to  awaken 
his  mind  to  serious  convictions  of  guilt,  and  apprehen- 
sions of  danger.  The  shame  and  mental  anguish  of  an 
immoral  minister,  even  among  a  people  who  will  tolerate 
fox-hunting,  and  the  keeping  of  a  mistress,  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  England,  are  well  described.  Before 
he  had  returned  home  from  the  vain  pursuit  of  his  lost 
Maria,  a  servant  met  him,  to  invite  him  to  the  house  of 
his  aunt,  and  the  couch  of  the  dying  Lucy;  whom  he 
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finds  a  saved  sinner,  well  able  to  instruct;  him  in  the  way' 
of  life  and  peace. 

The  story  of  Lucy  is  an  affecting  one.  Her  husbaind 
difceived  her.  Whfen  he  took  her  to  his  family  in  Ireland,' 
instead  of  a  neat  mansion  and  noble  relatives,  that  he  had'' 
promised  her,  she  entered  a  cottage  of  poverty;  and  found' 
only  an  interesting  young  Catholic  lady,  whom  he  iriti"o- 
duced  as  his  sister.  This  sister,  she  finally  discovered  to 
be  the  lawful  wife  of  Mr.  L— !  Every  thing  which  her' 
iniquitous  priest  told  her  she  believed;  and  even  consent- 
ed, since  this  ecclesiastic  formed  the  scheme,  that  her' 
husband,  who  had  been  discarded  by  his  relatives^  should 
obtain  a  fortune  by  a  second,  an  illicit  marriage.  The^ 
new  wife,  she  thought,  would  not  be  loved,  but  divorced.' 
She  loved  her  husband,  bad  as  he  was;  and  when  she 
discovered,  from  a  lettier  which  he  wrote  to  Lucy,  that ' 
she  had  a  rivalin  his  affections,  her  fortitude  failed  her; 
she  regretted  her  consent  to  the  deception;  obtained  abso- 
lution for  the*  past,  and  in  hope  of  being  forgiven  in' 
purgatory  for  her  last  action,  committed  suicideJ  The' 
secret  being  disclosed  to  Lucy  by  a  letter  from  the  dy- 
ing wife,  she  hastened  from  the  house  of  her  deceiver, 
ai^  after  m'uch  fatigue  and  exposure  regained  the  pro- 
tection of  her  mother.'  With  a  broken  constitution,  and' 
a  broken  heart,  she  languished  until  her  dissolution  being 
certain,  her  aunt  forgave  Coelcbs,  and  permitted  him  to 
be  called  to  the  chamber,  in  which  the  pious  child  was  to' 
meet  her  end.  A  nurse,  ridiculed  as  a  Methodist,  was 
the  instrumental  cause  of  her  becoming  savingly  ac-' 
quainted  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  smoothed 
asd  solaced  the  pillow  of  death  for  her,  until  the  god- 
mother of  Ccelebs  caused  her  to  be  banished  from  Ae 
house,  for  speaking  to  Lucy  about  her  dissolution. 

The  young  clergyman  gained  some  knowledge,  and ' 
some  fortitude  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  from  the 
death-bcd  scenes  of  his  friends;  and  particularly  from' 
learning  that  the  grace  of  God  found,  at  a  subsequent 
season,  even  his  godmother,  and  wholly  transformed  her 
character.  This  induced  him  to  resolve,  that  he  would' 
seek  the  salvation  of  his  poor  disconsolate  aunt,  of  whose ' 
spifittial  improvement  he  had  lotig  since  despaired.  He^ 
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paid  her  a  visit,  and  fou^id  that  she  also  was  soon  to  die. 
She  desired  the  sacramental  bread  and  cup  at  his  hands; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  decline  administering  the  Lord's 
supper  to  his  relative,  until  she  would  forgive  the  wretch- 
ed Mr,  L — ,  and  give  some  evidence  that  she  was  *  de- 
voutly and  religiously  disposed.' 

The  character  of  his  aunt,  in  life  and  death,  is  most 
admirably  drawn.  A  more  natural  and  striking  picture 
of  a  self-righteous,  ungodly  formalist,  we  have  never 
seen  in  any  human  composition.  Lucy  was  her  idol,  and 
though  Coekbs  would  not  dispense  to  her  the  Supper, 
yet  he  was  willing  to  visit  Ireland,  that  he  might  procure 
for  her  a  sight  of  her  daughter's  miniature,  before  her 
dissolution.  He  had  an  additional  motive  for  going  in 
pursuit  of  this  dear  memorial,  in  the  apprehension  that 
he  might  do  good  to  the  criminal  destroyer  of  his  cou- 
sin. He  found  Mr.  L — ,  obtained  thtr  miniature,  and 
sought  to  convince  him  of  sin.  Mr.  L —  was  so  far  re- 
formed as  to  be  a  lover  of  *  the  beauty  of  virtue;'  but 
could  not  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  His  love 
of  virtue  did  not  prevent  his  gambling,  and  receiving  a 
mortal  wound  in  an  affair  of  honour.  His  only  consola- 
tion in  death  was  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  in  which 
the  punishment  of  his  sins  should  not  be  everlasting. 

On  his  return  to  his  aunt,  Coelebs  found  her  in  the 
bed  of  her  deceased  daughter,  ^  that  she  might  die  like 
Lucy,'  and  that  her  last  end  might  be  like  hers.  She  was 
willing  the  young  pastor  should  pray  for  her,  but  she 
was  *  too  weak  to  be  prayed  with.'  She  was  perfectly 
willing  to  die,  because  she  had  no  conviction  of  sin, 
feared  nothing  from  divine  justice,  and  was  confident 
that  she  should  meet  and  know  her  child.  Coelebs  could 
not  undeceive  her,  could  not  shake  her  unfounded  hopes; 
and  she  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  self-deceived  sinner. 

From  this  time  Coelebs  appears  like  a  new  man.  He 
returns  to  his  parishioners,  and  finds  that  his  preaching 
from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  is  the  means  of  trans- 
forming many  of  his  hearers.  Success  animates  him  to 
fidelity;  and  in  process  of  time,  nothing  seems  wanting, 
but  a  virtuous  wife  from  the  Lord.  Of  whom  can  our 
readers  think,  that  is  so  suitable  for  a  middle-aged,  or- 
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tbodoz  clergyman,  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old 
guardian.  His  gardener  informs  him  that  she  is  still 
singie,  and  that  she  ever  was  universally  beloved  for  her 
a&biiity,  condescension,  benevolence,  and  piety.  *  But 
she  is  plain  in  face,'  said  Coelebs;  and  so  he  went  to  his 
study,  wrote  a  sermon,  and  thought  no  more  of  her  till 
the  next  day.  Then  again  he  heard  that  she  was  ^  sensi- 
ble, pious,  tender;'  and  resolved  that  he  would  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  her.  The  account  of  the  courtship 
our  prudent  bachelor  himself  shall  give. 

"Now,  concluded  I,  as  I  drove  swiftly  over  the  hundred 
miles  which  separated  us  from  each  other,  if  Providence  de- 
signs to  favour  my  embassy,  I  shall  probably  meet  with  flatter- 
ing occurrences.  This  sentiment  accorded  well  with  a  certain 
romantic  enthusiasm  which  still  heated  my  imagination  on 
some  occasiolis.  Arrived  ^t  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  stayed 
the  night  at  the  inn,  to  adjust  my  looks  and  disordered  attire, 
before  I  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  habitation  of  Mrs.  W.  At 
.length,  the-  moment  drew  on,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
orchard,  the  garden- wall,  the  neat  pailings,  the  iron  gate.  I 
rang  the  bell  with  an  agitation  I  imparted  to  the  unconscious 
vire,  and  the  peal  so  loud,  attracted  to  the  parlour-window  the 
lady  who  occasioned  the  agitation. 

^  Fortunate  circumstance,  thought  I,  to  catch  an  immediate 
glimpse  of  the  desired  object,  as  I  paced  with  a  light  step  the 
avenue  to  the  house- door.  Twenty  years  had  effected  less  alte- 
ration in  Miss  W.'s  person  than  my  own,  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  she  had  no  blooming  complexion,  no  elegant  shape  to 
lose.  She  appeared  still  Miss  W.  with  a  plain  face  and  indif- 
ferent figure,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  injured  by  time  or  ac- 
cident. I  bowed,  smiled,   and  presented  her  my  hand,  which 
the  made  no  scruple  to  accept,  while  she  courteously  observ- 
ed— ^  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you.  Sir.*  *  Alas!' 
returned  I,  *•  that  is  mjr  own  fault,  no  wonder  you  have  forgot- 
ten your  old  correspondent  Coplebs.'  *  Ccelebs,'  repeated  she, 
gazing  in  my  face,  *  yes,  indeed,  I  now  see  you  are,  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  meet  you  once  again:  ah!  you  little  think  how  much 
we  have  all  lamented  your  neglect.'  ^  I  am  now  come  to  sue 
for   your  forgiveness,'  returned  I,  '  ingratitude  has  marked 
my  conduct  to  all,  but  especially  to  yourself,  who  once  honour- 
ed me  Y^ith    your  correspondence.'    *  Yes,  yes,'  replied  my 
fiiir  friend,  '  I  recollect  who  dropped  it  first;  but  we  don't 
look  for  gallantry  in  scholars,  and  we  are  not  now  met  to  vent 
reproach,  you  have   my  hearty  pardon,  and  I  will  answer  for 
that  of  my  mother  and  sisters/  I  then  enquired  after  each, 


^  Calebs  Pec^^  Uw* 

and  If  as  informed  the  former  was  gone  on  a  visit  to  one  pf.h^ 
daughters,  a  few  miles  (distant,  which  implied  that  a  tete-a-tete 
with  Miss  W.  was  my  fortunate  designation.  *  You  have,' 
said  she,  ^  I  presume,  heard  of  the  marriages  in  our  family; 
and  I  s.uppose,  tjbough  the  information  has  not  reached  us,  J 
may  congratulate  you  also  on  having  bid  fare wel  to  the  single 
Btate/  ^  Not  so,'  I  rejoined,  ^  I  am  still  in  pursuit  of  mauri- 
menial, happiness.'  As  I  spoke  this  sentence,  I  looked  full  in 
the  face  of  my  companion,  dreading  thatxhilling  glance  whi<;b 
bachelors  are  doomed  to  receive  from  all  their  spinster  friends, 
of  equal  age,  rank,  and  fortune. 

*^  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  my  emphatic  sentence-—^  I  am 
5till  only  in  pursuit  of  matrimonial  h^ippiness,'  excited  no 
chilling  glance  from  the  lady.  She  expressed  SiUrprbe  and  .cu*- 
riosity  on  the  subject,  as  knowing  of  my  en^gement  to  my 
young  cousin,  and  I  briefly  related  to  her  the  particulars  re- 
specting her,  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  my  readers* 
This  narrative,  with  the  occasional  remarks  it  necessarily  drew 
from  my  fair  auditor,  engrossed  a  flbnsiderable  length  of  timc^ 
and  a  servant  entered  with  dinner  preparations,  before  jL  ^4 
considered  the  reasonable  space  for  a  morning  visi^viras  expir- 
ed. I  was  looking  round  in  quest  of  my  hat  and  gloves,  when 
my  friend  exclaimed,  ^  You  do  not  suppose  I  shall  suffer  ypi^ 
to  leave  me.  Here  you  must  stay  till  my  mother's  return  neagt 
week,  and  as  much  longer  as  she  can  prevail  upon  you  so  tp 
do.' 

"  Fortunate  Ccelebs,  whispered  I  to  myself,  every ,good  geniu^ 
is  hovering  round  thee.  I  felt  my  cheek  glow  with  satisfaction 
as  I  replied.  *  'Tis  impossible  1  can  wish  to  depart,  while  yo\i 
wish  me  to  stay.'  *  Now  you  speak  as  you  ought,'  replied 
the  lady,  *  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  for  you  see 
I  am  in  my  morning  habit.'  Before  I  could  make  the  su^hje 
observation,  that  no  other  dress  was  necessary  to  ipake  the 
wearer  charming,  &c.  &c*  she  was  gope,  and  left  me  abou^ 
half  an  h«ur  to  meditate  on  her  charms.  Now,  I  ^as  still  Qoar 
strained  to  acknowledge,  that  Miss  Ws.  charms  were  confine4 
to  mind;  yet  at  this  moment  she  seemed  irresistible,  and  my 
fair  cousin,  in  all  the  blaze  of  personal  beauty,  never  appeaured 
a  more  desirable  partner  for  life.  Possibly  this  effect  might  be 
in  part  occasioned  by  the  idea  of  such  an  event  resting  on  my 
imagination;  certainly,  however,  the  lady  had,  during  the  laat 
three  hours,  made  many  of  the  most  sensible  and  pious  obser- 
vations. She  had  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  congenial  taster 
and  dispositions  in  married  life;  had  even  touched  on  the  pe- 
culiar duties  of  a  minister's  wife;  and  spoken  of  the  happiness 
enjoyed  by  her  sisters  in  the  inarried  state,  with  a  warmth  of 


fedijig^bichleft.I^e  doubt  on  my  mind  of  her  willingness -to 
jfbDoir  their  exam^nb. 

**  While!  thus  sat  musii>g  on  the. past  conversation,  my  fair 
£iend  re-entered.  The  character  of  her  dress  was  changed,  but 
■ot  its  neatness;  here  it  was  impossible  for  >her  evening  cos* 
tome  to  excel  her  morning.  She  was  dressed  with  taste:  per- 
b^ps  some  may  wish  'to  peruse  the  exaked  delineatiim  of  a 
female  dressed  with  taste,  and  i  conceive  the  delineation  im^y 
be  comprised  in  a  few  particulars.  I  consider  a  lady  is  dressed 
with  taste,  when  she  wears,  in  the  first  place,  a  dress  not  move 
cosdy  than  her  situation  in  life  may  reasonably  admit;  when 
she  suits  her  drees  to  her  age  and  person;  when  she  avoids  the 
extreme  of  any  fashion,  and  especially  of  any  umvcrsally  unbe- 
cpmiDg,  cr  peculiarly  so  to  herself;  when  tfhe  loves  simplicity 
better  than  finery,  and  sacrifices  the  most  favourite  fashion,  if 
it  encroaches  on  the  boundaries  of  modesty.  In  the  adoption  of 
these  rules,  the  lady  in  question  was  -eminently  distinguished; 
and  she  proved  at  this  moment  the  advantage  accruing  to  an 
indiffierent  person,  from  a  judicious  choice  in  the  articles  of 
dress:  wtdiout  the  semblance  of  art,  and  certainly  without  its 
reabcy,  she  liad  contrived  greatly  to  improve  her  appearance; 
«Ki  as  i  looked  upon  her,  I  thought  within  myself,  my  wife 
shall  always  dress  for  dinner. 

'*  We  dined— the  servant  withdrew,  leaving  on  the  taUe  a 
Miall  dessert,  and  two  decanters  of  wine.  My  companion  stir* 
red  ap  the  dying  embers  in  her  grate,  while  I  poured  out  a 
gfass,  9pd  prof^sfid  At  heakh  of  her  good  mother  and  sisters. 
We  engaged  again  in  familiar  conversation;  every  sentence  my 
t^  friend  pronounced,  seemed  to  confirm  the  high  predilec- 
tion I  entertained  for  her.  I  was  resolved  not  to  o£fend  by  a  too 
abrupt  avowal  of  my  intention  in  thus  renewing  the  acquaint* 
ance;  yet  would  J  venture  a  hint  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
some  accurate  judgment  on  the  result  of  an  open  declaration. 
I  draw  my  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  with  a  smile,  as  I  intend- 
ed, of  peculiar  expression,  I  observed,  Miss  W.  has  descanted 
lai^ly  on  her  sister's  happiness  in  the  married  state,  but  she 
has  left  n^  to  wonder  at  her  own  reluctance  to  follow  their  ex* 
amples.  I  was  proceeding,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered— ^not  an  impertinent  visiter  male  or  female; 
not  a  watchful  duenna  in  the  form  of  a  maiden  aunt;  not  a 
fiiV^oured  lever  to  dispute  my  right  to  question  the  fair  lady— 
bm  a  servant  girl,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  beautiful  infant  appa- 
rendy  about  ten  months  old,  who,  with  extended  arms,  sprang 
to  the  embrace  of  my  fair  friend,  and  hid  its  face  on  her  bo- 
loffl  to  avoid  the  sight  of  my  strange  countenance.  The  servant 
iDsfantly  «iuitted  the  room.  ^  Your  wonder,  Coelebs,  will  now 
ceasa,'  observed  the   supposed   Miss  W.;  ^  I  thought  how 
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agreeably  I  should  surprise  you  after  lU^er,  and  therefore 
would  not  say  a  word  about  my  dear  darling  here,  and  his 
dear  father.  Yes,  indeed,  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  follow  my 
sister's  example  nearly  two  years  since,  and  I  do  assure  you,  I 
have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  conduct." 

4 

*  Coelebs  deceived'  is  an  excellent  book;  and  should 
find  a  place  beside  the  novels  of  John  Bunyan,  ^  Coelebs 
in  search  of  a  wife,'  Hill's  Village  Dialogues^  and  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Of  the  present  edition  we  have  to 
lay,  that  many  little  words  are  omitted,  many  errone- 
ously spelt,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  printer  is  miser- 
ably executed.  So  fine  a  gem  should  not  be  so  roughly 
set. 


Articlk    YL^^Ethical  ^estions;    or  Speculations   on   the 
principal  subjects   of  controversy  in  Moral  Philosophy.  By 
1 .  Cogan,  M.  D.  Author  of  a  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the 
Passions,  &c.  London,  181 7.  p*  439.  8vo« 

The  volume  of  which  we  have  just  copied  the  title, 
has  many  things  to  recommend  it.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
publications  on  the  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  it  is  written  in  a  pure  style;  the  author  is 
generally  very  happy  in  making  distinctions;  a  more 
philosophical  precision  in  language  has  been  observed  by 
him  than  we  find  in  any  other  writer  on  the  same  science; 
and  the  whole  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  literary  contro* 
versy.  The  topics  of  which  he  treats  are  all  of  them 
theological  in  their  connexions;  but  Cogan's  theology 
we  apprehend  to  be  deistical.  He  is  known,  however,  as 
the  author  of  a  ^'Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions;^^ 
and  of  "  Ethical  Disquisitions:^^  so  that  general  praise,  or 
censure  would  be  useless.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly 
examine  his  last  work,  which  consists  of  seven  essays, 
or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  "  Speculations,"  on  the 
following  questions: — 

"  I.  What  are  the  sources  of  rational  conviction?  and  what 
are  the  characteristic  differences  of  each? — II.  Is  benevolence  a 
principle  distinct  from  self-love,  or  a  modification  of  it?«^IIL 
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Is  bumaa  nature  endowed  with  a  moral  sense,  to  perceive  moral 
principles,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  organs  of  sense,  in  the 
perception  of  external  objects?— I V.  Are  the  actions- and  voli- 
tions of  men  necessary,  in  given  circumstances?  or,  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  could  a  contrary  volition  be  formed,  or 
a  contrar}'  conduct  be  adopted?-— V.  Is  human  nature  endowed 
irilh  a  common  sense,  destined  to  be  the  criterion  of  truth;  and 
more  infallible,  in  any  case,  respecting  its  decisions,  than  the 
deductions  of  reason?— •VL  Are  the  sceptical  opinions  advanced 
by  Mr*  Hume,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  human  understandings 
founded  on  the  le^timate  use,  or  the  abuse  of  reason?  or  is  it 
necessary  to  renounce  our  reason,  in  order  to  reject  them?— 
VII.  Whence  are  our  ideas  of  moral  obligation  derived;  and 
what  is  the  final  cause  of  the  obligation?"  p.  7* 

_  _^  • 

One  great  object  of  Mr.  Cogan  seems  to  be  to  expose 

the  errors  into  which  he  thinks  Dr.  Beattie  fell  in  attempt- 
ing to  refute  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume;  while  he  would 
equally  oppose  the  sceptic,  but  in  a  more  argumentative 
way.  Beattie's  common  'sense^  and  moral  sense  have,  in 
his  opinion,  attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of  reason  and 
to  disparage  her;  and  therefore  he  would  banish  both, 
with  Hume's  impressions  to  a  philosophical  purgatory,  in 
which  they  may  abide  until  they  are  chastised  into  plain 
reasonings.  For  our  part,  we  think  Mr.  Cogan  has  be- 
come as  much  enamoured  of  Reason  as  the  other  i)amed 
philosophers  were  of  their  respective  favourites:  so  that 
with  Hume,  impression  is  every  thing;  with  Beattie^ 
common  sense;  and  with  Cogan,  reasoning.  Hence  he 
considers  in  the  first  speculation  ^^  the  sources  of  rational 
conviction,"  by  which  he  intends  the  same  that  Locke, 
and  others  do  by  the  sources  of  knowledge.  Locke  taught, 
^t  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sensation  and  re- 
flection. Reid  has  satisfactorily  evinced  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  his  pre- 
decessors supposed  them;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  per- 
tuade  us  that  he  had  enumerated  them  all.  Cogan  is  quite 
confident  that  "  when  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction of  any  truth,  the  conviction  is  ascribed  to  certain 
proofi  or  evidences  of  its  reality;  and  these  may  be  of 
various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
(he  means  of  information."  "  The  following  arrangement 
appears"  to  him  "  to  comprehend  every  species  of  evi- 
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ckncew  L  Truths  are  known- through  thte-  tnedtani!  dfbur* 
senses;  Ili  By  quick*  perceptions  without'  cbnscious' 
reasonings  IIL  By  observation  and  experience;  IV.  By 
human  testiiBony;  V.  Through  the  medium  of  memory^: 
by  which  they  are  recalled;  VL  By  reasoniiig  or  logical; 
di^dfUCtions; .  VIL  By  mathematical  evidence;^'  pc  6.  He^ 
informs  us  that  ^*  all  evidence  respects  truth,  and  truili 
respects  the  existence  of  things,  their  specific  natures, 
attributes,  or  thfe  quali'ties  which  are  essential  to  their 
being  what  they  are,  their  relations  fo  other  subistances, 
and  their  influence  upon  them.  From  its  extreme  sim^ 
plicity  it  is  difficult  to  define  truth.  Definitions  respect 
the  peculiar  properties,  by  which  one  subject  is  discrimi- 
nated from  another.  Truth  can  be  distinguished  frbm 
nothing  but  its  direct  opposite,  error;  but  the  distinction 
cannot  be  made,  until  each  be  precisely  known.  What- 
ever hds  heen^  m,  or  wiilbe,  is  entitled  to  the  denomination' 
of  a  truth.  Krror  is  merely  a  thought j  an  opinion^  aphan- 
^om  of  the  imagination,  or  a  voluntary  deception  of  a 
depraved  mind,  and  can  be  substantiated  no  where.'' 
p.  5. 

Theses  notions  of  truth  seem  to  have  been  tslken  froitt 
Dr.  Beattie's  Ehsauon  Truths  while  our  author  diflfbrs ' 
widely  from  that  Essay  on  the  means  of  ascextaining 
what  is  truth.   Hiad  either  one  or  the  other  of  these* 
distinguished   men   settled   the  meaning  of  th^  words 
true  and  truthi  the  controversy  between  them  might  soon ' 
have  been  terminated.  Both  of  them  assert  that  ^^  truth 
is  something  fixed,  unchangeable  and  eternal;"  but  neither 
distinctly  informs  us  what  it  is.  J.  H.  Tooke  tells  us, 
that  truth  is  derived  from  trexv  the  past  of  /row,  which-' 
signifies  to  think.  "  True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  tRE  w, 
as  it  was  formerly  written;  means  simply  and  merely-— 
that  which  is  trowed.^^  "  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing 
as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truth;  unless  man- 
kind such  as  they  are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immuta- 
ble and  everlasting.  Two  persons  may  contradict  each ' 
other,  and  yet  both  speak  truth:  for  the   truth  [the  • 
troweth^  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the  truth  of 
another."  Diver,  of  Purley,  vol.  II.  p.  339.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Saurin  says,  ^Vif  there  be  an  equivocal  word  in  the' 
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world,  either  in  regard  to  human  sciences,  or  in  regard 
to  religion,  it  is  this  word  truth."  He  finallj'  says,  **  by 
ImtA^  then,  we  mean  an  agreement  between  an  object 
and  our  idea  of  it.' ^  This  French  divine  comes  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  any  of  the  other  philosophers*  We  have 
something,  however,  to  object  to  these  representations* 
**  All  evidence**  does  not  respect  truth;  for  we  have  evi- 
dence o{ falsehood  as  well  as  of  truth.  "  Truth  respects 
the  existence  of  things,"  it  is  true,  but  it  equally  respects 
the  non«existence  of  things,  and  the  absence,  as  well  as 
presence  of  **  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  their 
being  what  they  are."  Troth  may  be  distinguished  from 
faith,  love,  testimony,  and  a  thousand  other  things  as 
much  as  firom  •*  its  direct  opposite,  error:"  and  we  may 
distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  word  truth  from  every 
thing  else,  without  precisely  knowing  every  thing  from 
which  it^s  distinguished.  A  FAtsEHooD  has  been^  ano- 
ther now  iSy  and  a  third  will  be^  without  being  **  entitled 
to  the  denomination  of  a  truth."  So  that  whatever  has 
been,  is,  ot  will  be,  is  not  to  be  called  a  truth.  Rocks 
hoot  been^  now  are^  and  will  be;  but  Mr.  Cogan  will 
not  call  them  truths.  If  **  error  is  merely  a  thought," 
md  truth  its  direct  opposite,  then  truth  must  be  not  a 
thought. 

With  the  ingenious  philologist,  Tooke,  we  agree  that 
die  thought,  or  opinion,  of  one  man  may  directly  oppose 
the  thought  of  another;  but  who  ever  thought  of  calling 
every  opinion  of  every  intelligent  being  true?  In  what 
language  would  each  ofthe  assertions,  ''  there  is  a  God," 
and  "  there  is  not  a  God,"  be  denominated  a  truth?  If 
every  thought  of  a  man  is  a  truth,  then  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  truth  from  error  is  useless  and  absurd.  Had 
Sarin  said,  "  truth  implies  an  agreement  between  an  ob- 
ject and  any  predicate  concerning  that  object,"  he  would 
have  uttered  a  truth. 

fFhat  is  truth?  may  still  be  an  interesting  enquiry.  We 
As&  venture  to  give  our  opinion,  that  the  expression  "  it 
is  a  truth^^  always  refers  to  some  proposition,  statement, 
or  assertion.  Any  proposition  in  which  is  predicated  any 
thing  which  was,  is,  or  will  be,  in  relation  to  an  object, 
ua  tru^.  On  the  other  hand,  that  proposition  in  which 
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any  thing  is  predicated  of  an  object  which  neither  was, 
nor  is,  nor  will  be,  is  a  falsehood.  The  adjective  true 
denotes  something  pertaining  to  truth*  A  true  propasitum 
is  a  truth:  and  that  proposition  is  true,  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  represented  as  it  was,  is,  or  will  be.  Hence  he  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  truth,  who  makes  statements  of  facts^ 
who  represents  things  as  they  are,  or  were,  or  will  be. 
Were  there  no  language  in  the  universe  there  could  be 
neither  truth  nor  untruth;  but  sc5  soon  as  any  assertion 
was  made  by  any  being,  that  assertion  was  either  a  truth 
or  a  falsehood. 

Mr.  Cogan  very  correctly  censures  Dr.  Beattie's  pre- 
tended discrimination  between  a  probable  and  a  certain 
truth.  "Truths,"  says  the  latter,  "are  of  different 
kinds:  some  are  certain,  others  only  probable.'*  "We  may, 

'  '  without  absurdity,  speak  of  probable  truth,  as  well  as  of 

certain  truth."  Essay  on  Truth,  Ch.  I.  We  may  indeed 

^  cay,  that  a  proposition  is  probably  true,  or  that  it  is  "cer- 

tainly true,  according  to  the  evidence  presented  to  our 
minds;  but  that  a  proposition  should  be  neither  true  nor 
untrue  is  inconceiveable,  unless  that  should  improperly 
be  called  a  proposition  which  predicates  nothing  of  any 
object  If  any  man  speaks  of  a  fact,  it  is,  or  it  is  not  ats 
the  man  states  it  to  be.  But  hear  the  professor  of  Aber- 
deen:— "  We  ought  not  to  call  that  act  of  the  mind  which 
attends  the  perception  of  certainty,  and  that  which  attends 
the  perception  of  probability,  by  one  and  the  same  name. 
Some  have  called  the  former  convictiofiy  and  the  latter 
assent:  but  assent  admits  of  different  degrees,  from  moral 
certainty y  which  is  the  highest  degree,  downward,  through 
the  several  stages  of  opinion,  to  that  suspense  of  judg- 
ment which  is  called  doubt.^^  "  Whatever  a  rational  being 
is  determined,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  to  admit 
as  probable  may  be  called  probable  truth.**  There  are  as 
many  kinds  of  truths  our  American  philosophy  will  ad- 
mit, asi  there  are  kinds  of  true  propositions;  and  we 
affirm  that  perception  is  perception  still,  however  varied 
may  be  the  objects  of  perception.  Hear  Cogan  on  this  sub- 
ject: "  a  merchant  freights  a  vessel  for  the  WestJndies. 
He  thnks  that  the  speculation  will  be  advantageous.  The 
probabilities  are,  that  it  will  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind* 
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proceed  immediately  to  the  destined  port,  and  make  a 
prosperous  voyage.  Here,  then,  according  to  the  Doctor*s 
system,  are  three  probable  truthsJ*^  No,  Sir,  you  wrong 
the  Doctor,  for  the  merchant  is  not ''  determined,  by  the 
eonstitution  of  his  nattire^^  to  admit  these  three  things  as 
frobable  truths.  With  this  exception  you  are  correct;  and 
might  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  any  proposition 
which  the  constitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to 
judge  to  be  true,  is  a  certain  truth.  Our  author  proceeds; 
*^  the  captain,  however,  knows  that  the  first  probable 
truth  will  be  a  falsehood;  for  he  determines  to  sail  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  to  purchase  a  few  slaves.  The  probable 
truth  with  him  is,  that  he  shall  sell  them  advantageously. 
A  storm  arises,  which  endangers  the  vessel  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  ^ro^a^/e  truth  now  is  that  the  vessel  will 
onk,  and  th«  orew  perish.  There  is,  however,  a  possible 
truth  that  they  will  escape.  They  do  escape,  and,  to  the 
surprise  and  joy  of  every  one,  the  posfiible  truth  triumphs 
over  the  probable.  But  in  approaching  the  American 
coast,  the  vessel  is  taken  by  a  privateer  and  carried  into 
Baltimore.  The  certain  truth  is,  that  all  the  expected 
advantages,  notwithstanding  they  were  all  of  them  truths 
in  their  turns,  are  lost  to  the  parties  primarily  concerned; 
and  they  lameift  to  find  that  all  their  probable  truths  were 
errant  deceptions,  being  destitute  of  the  cardinal  stamp 
of  conviction.^^  p.  200. 

Before  we  examine  our  author's  sources  of  truth,  we 
must  express  our  regret  that  he  should  consider  truth  as 
synonymous  with  knowledge.  We  certainly  have  know- 
ledge  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth;  of  fiction  as  much  as  of 
realities;  of  imaginations  not  less  than  of  the  nature  of 
things.  He  might  at  once  have  told  us,  what  he  deems 
to  be  the  sources  of  all  our  knowledge.  This  would  have 
rendered  his  statements  correct,  for  we  have  knowledge 
"through  the  medium  of  our  senses."  He  says,  however, 
that  ^'  truths  are  known  through  the  medium  of  our 
lenses."  By  them  we  hsivt  perceptions  of  external  things; 
4nd  concerning  the  objects  thus  perceived  we  frame 
propositions,  which  the  faculty  of  judgment  decides  to 

be  true;  so  that  l7LTIMAT£LY,but  not  IMM£DIAT£Lr, 

^ths^  are  known  through  the  senses.    That  the  objects 
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perceived  have  a  real  existence  without  our  miods,  is 
itself  a  truth  known  only  by  the  judgment.  We  apprehen^t 
we  understand  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  which  proposi- 
tion wt  judge  to  be  true;  but  strictly  speaking,  we  do  not  - 
perceive   by  the  senses  the   truth  of  any  proposition^ 
We  conceive  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  truths  and 
know  it  to  be  an  attribute  of  a  proposition^  but  of  this  at*  ^ 
tribute   the    senses    take   no  cognizance.    He  asserts, 
secondly,  that  truths  are  known  by  quick  perceptiom^ 
without  conscious  reasoning.  If  by  quick  perceptions  he 
intends  instantaneous,  constitutional  judgments,  then  wc 
admit  that  by  them  we  have  knowledge  of  many  truths; 
which  would  exactly  suit  the  views  of  Dr.  Beattie'a 
philosophy:  but  if  he  designs  any  thing  else,  we  affirm 
that  no  truth  is  discoverable  by  perception  alone,  how- 
ever quick  it  may  be.  The  addition  of  the  i^lause,  with* 
out  conscious  reasonings  does  not  help  the  matter;  for  na 
one  ever  reasoned  without  being  conscious  of  it.  An  act 
of  consciousness  follows  every  other  mental  operation* 
By  our  author's  elucidation  of  this  topic  we  karn,  that 
our  instincts  occasion  various  quick  perceptions,  which 
subsequently  become  the  objects  of  attention,  and  sources 
of  truth. 

Thirdly,  truths  are  known,  he  says,  by  observation  and 
experience.  We  observe  no  truth;  wc  experience  no 
truth;  but  observation  includes  all  those  perceptions 
which  follow  our  volition  to  perceive  what  may  be  per- 
ceptible in  any  object;  and  experience  contains  in  its  wide 
embrace  all  our  perceptions,  apprehensions,  feelings,  and 
agency.  All  these  may  furnish  subjects  for  propositions, 
which  we  may  judge  to  be  true,  and  in  this  sense  alone 
are  observation  and  experience  sources  of  truth.  To  his 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sources  of  truth  we  give 
our  approbation,  for  we  certainly  come  to  the  judgment 
that  propositions  are  true,  (that  is,  truths  arc  known) 
through  testimony^  divine  as  well  as  human;  through 
the  memory s  by  reasonings  and  by  mathematical  denum^ 
stration.  Let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
we  have  knowledge  of  falsehood  no  less  than  of  truiht 
through  the.  instrumentality  of  testimony,  memory,  rta* 
soning,  and  mathematical  demonstration* 
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Of  the  ^^  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  way  of  in- 
feitoce  and  logical  deduction,"  Mr.  Cogan  endeavours 
to  tieat  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  preclude  his  opposi* 
tkio  to  Seattle's  doctrine  of  common  sense;  but,  we  judge, 
in  vain;  for  while  Beattie  is  inaccurate  and  redundant  in 
Us  language,  his  doctrine,  that  from  our  constitution,  and 
BOt  from  any  course  of  reasoning,  we  judge  certain  pro- 
portions  to  be  true,  is  suiEciently  plain,  and  is  even  sup- 
ported  b}'  our  author  himself.  **  The  apprehension,"  says 
Co^u,  *'  that  what  has  once  hurt  may  hurt  again,  is  so 
instantaneous,  that  no  formal  process  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rational  faculties  is  called  in  for  aid.  The  river  which 
has  downed  one  person,  will  soon  be  thought  capable  of 
drowning  another;  and  the  fire  which  has^  destroyed  one 
tenement,  will  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  bum* 
Hig  many  more.  An  opinion  [and  what  is  this  but  a  judg- 
ment?} is  immediately  formed,  that  whatever  has  hap- 
pened may  happen  again  in  similar  circumstances;  and 
ibis  opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  repeated  experience, 
until  it  shall  be  admitted  as  an  indubitable  axiom;  and 
^x)n  this  axiom  we  shall  habitually  act,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  calling  it  into 
iccoUection.  First  principles  introduce  habits;  and  ex- 
pertness  acquired  by  habit  subsequently  renders  a  re- 
coarse  to  first  principles  unnecessary."  p.  S3.  Thus  we 
obtain^  in  bis  opinicHi,  our  axioms,  which  have  generally 
been  called  either  self-evident  propositions  or  axioms^ 
iirterchaogeabiy.  They  are  obtained,  he  admits,  without 
a  process  of  reasoning,  without  induction:  they  are  opi- 
nions  that  instantaneously  follow  certain  perceptions  and 
apprehensi«ms.  We  say  the  same,  and  denominate  all 
such  axioms  constitutional  judgments.  How  then  does 
Dr.  Beattie  differ  from  Mr.  Cogan?  Why,  the  Doctor 
edls  that  inherent  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
by  which  we  form  axioms,  or  from  which  we  judge  self- 
evident  propositions  to  be  undeniable  truths,  common 
sense:  but  Mr.  Cogan  speaks  of  it  without  giving  it  a 
iianie.  We  dislike  Dr.  Beattie's  name  for  several  rea- 
ioiia:~-bcGau8c  it  is  the  same  faculty  of  judgment  which 
decides  that  other  propositions,  as  well  as  self-evident 
flocs^  are  true;~-becau5e  it  insinuates  that  the  faculty  of 
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judgment  resembles  in  its  operations  the  external  organs 
of  sense;-- -and  because  it  most  properly  describes  the 
tommon  opimons  of  mankind^  rather  than  that  part  of  our 
constitution  which  forms  those  opinions: — but  that  every 
accountable  man  has  a  faculty  for  judging,  which  origi* 
nally  exercises  itself  in  a  way  for  which  we  cannot  ac* 
count,  otherwise  than  by  saying,  we  are  so  constituted  as 
to  judge  thus,  is  unquestionably  manifest  to  every  one 
who  examines  himself. 

Mr.  Cogan  unjustly  charges  Dr.  Seattle  with  an  efiort 
to  exalt  common  sense,  to  the  prejudice,  if  not  banish- 
ment of  reason.  He  simply  aims  at  proving,  that  men 
are  so  constituted  as  to  possess  something,  which  he 
calls  common  sense,  by  which  they  have  knowledge  of 
certain  axioms,  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  super- 
structure of  reasoning.  Mr.  Cogan  does  the  same,  while 
he  rejects  the  term,  common  sense;  and  has  given  us  as 
axioms  the  following  propositions:-*-'  There  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause;' — '  The  cause  must  be  equal  to  the  ef- 
fect;'--*-' The  nature  of  the  cause  is  to  be  ascertained  hy 
the  nature  of  the  effect;' — '  A  cause  exactly  similar,  in 
circumstances  exactly  similar,  must  produce  exactly 
similar  eflfects;' — '  Where  there  are  not  manifestations 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  effect  to  ex-. 
haust  the  power  from  which  it  results,  a  possibility  exists 
that  it  remains  equal  to  the  production  of  other  effects  of 
a  similar  nature;' — '  Every  property  may  become  a 
cause;'— «' Every  subject  possessing  various  properties 
may  be  productive  of  various  effects;'-*—'  Some  effects 
can  alone  be  produced  by  the  united  influence  of  various 
causes;'— *-and  '  Nothing  can  be  a  cause  prior  to  its  own 
existence.'  p.  42.  One  of  these  statements  is  not  to  our 
mind  evidently  true;  for  we  discover  in  matter  specific, 
gravity,  which  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  Creator;  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  infer  from  the  nature  of  the 
effect,  that  specific  gravity  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
Creator.  With  the  exception  of  those  passages  to  which 
our  remarks  apply,  we  think  the  first  speculation,  consist- 
ing of  nine  sections,  and  occupying  seventy  pages,  an  ex* 
cellent  perforsiance. 

We  have  spent  more  time  on  this  speculation  than  ws 
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shoold  have  done,  had  not  Mr.  Cogan  attempted  to  es- 
tablish in  it  all  his  grounds  of  attack  upon  Dr.  Beattic: 
and  once  for  all,  we  admit,  that  the  Doctor  was  an  inac-* 
curate  defender  of  a  sound  system  of  mental  philosophy. 
We  need  give  but  two  or  three  specimens  of  his  inaccu* 
racy*  One  is  this:  after  having  correctly  defined  the 
word  beiiefj  he  immediately,  and  continually  uses  it  as  if 
it  denoted  a  constituiienal  Judgment.  Another  is  this: 
**  We  are  conscious,  Jrom  mtemal  feeRngy  that  the 
enei^  of  understanding,  which  perceives  intuitive  truth, 
18  dificrent  from  that  other  energy  which  unites  a  conclu- 
aon  with  a  first  principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  inter- 
mediate relations."  Here  the  words,  from  internal  feel^ 
mgy  are  redundant,  for  we  are  conscious  qfjeelings^  but 
Wit  Jrom  feeling;  nor  from  any  other  cause  than  this, 
that  we  have  the  faculty  of  consciousness,  which  ope- 
rates according  to  certain  given  laws  of  our  Maker. 
Again  he  says,  '*  that  all  mathcfmatical  truth  is  foundol 
in  certain  first  principles  which  common  sense,  or  in- 
stinct, or  the  constitution  of  the  human  understanding, 
or  the  law  of  rational  nature,  compels  us  to  believe, 
without  proof,  whether  we  will  or  not."  His  meaning  is, 
that  all  mathematical  truths  are  founded  on  certain  sim- 
ple propositions  which  the  faculty  of  judgment,  operat- 
ing according  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  decides 
to  be  true.  Any  one  of  the  things  to  which  he  ascribes 
diese  first  principles,  had  he  adhered  to  it,  would  have 
bc«n  preferable  to  an  option  amongst  them  all,  to  which 
be  calls  his  readers.  Had  he  said,  that  the  first  principles 
of  mathematics  are  judgments  which  we  instinctively 
form,  it  would  have  been  intelligible,  and  something  de- 
finite. While  we  thus  disapprove  of  Dr.  Seattle's  style 
of  writing,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cogan  has 
^  taken  unnecessary,"  and  even  unsuccessful  *^  pains  to 
confute  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Beattie,  so  boldly  advanced, 
and  perseveringly  supported,  in  the  popular  JEssay  om 
Truth.'^  Preface,  p.  4. 

In  Speculation  IL  our  author  treats  of  ^^  disinterested 
beaevolense,''  and  without  showing  what  he  means  by 
principle^  answers  the  question,  *  Is  benevolence  a  prin- 
ciple distinct  from  self,  bve?'  in  the  afirmi^ilce.    He 
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should  have  founded  this  speculation  on  another  niore 
intelligible  inquiry,  which  he  proposes,  whether  cverjr 
act  of  bene volence  originates  from  self-love,  or  not?  He 
might  then  have  proved  easily,  that  lave  is  an  affectum^ 
or  an  operation  of  our  faculty  of  feeling,  which  termi- 
nates on  various  objects;  that  when  it  terminates  on  our-* 
selves  it  is  called  selfbve;  that  when  it  regards  others 
it  is  called  benevolence;  and  that  any  act  of  loving  our 
fellow-men  which  is  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  subse- 
quent reward,  is  called  disinterested  benevolence.  Self- 
love  and  benevolence  are  two  operations  of  the  same 
faculty,  and  have  different  names  because  they  have  dif- 
ferent objects.  Now  we  may  have  different  reasons,  at 
di&rent  times,  for  loving  ourselves,  and  equally  many  rea* 
sons  for  loving  others.  One  general  law,  however,  applies 
to  every  case,  that  man  shall  ever 'lave  that  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  lovely;  or  that  the  feeling  of  love  shall  ever  be 
excited  by  certain  apprehensions  of  loveliness  in  the  ob- 
jects of  our  attention.  This  speculation,  upon  the  whole, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  common  essay,  which  aferds  no 
new  light  on  the  subject. 

Speculation  III.  is  designed  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  a  moral  sense^  or  native  faculty  called  the  conscience^ 
in  man.  Our  approbation  of  some  things,  and  disappro- 
bation of  others  he  attributes  to  education  and  habit. 
After  offering  many  objections  to  the  commonly  receiv- 
ed opinions  on  this  subject,  which  prove  little  else  than 
the  inexpediency  of  using  the  word  sense  in  describing 
this  faculty,  he  concludeis,  that  ^*  all  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  in  this  question  is  an 
inherent  love  of  well-being,  an  immediate  attachment  to 
that  which  is  apparently  good,  or  productive  of  happiness; 
and  a  hatred  of  the  opposites,  as  soon  as  such  qualities 
are  ascertained.  These  sensations  of  love  and  hatred,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  accompany  our  opinions, 
when  we  cannot  immediately  penetrate  into  the  nature  of 
actions.  Our  opinions  are  frequently  erroneous;  but 
when  our  minds  are  duly  informed,  when  we  have  just 
sentiments  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  particular  ac- 
tions and  dispositions,  these  virtuous  sensations  render 
OS  prompt  in  the  execution*^'  p.  129.  So  then  conscience 
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isnothiiig  but  aelf-love!  ^*  MoraHty,'-  says  Hume,*  ^^  is 
not  an  object  of  reason. — Take  an  action  allowed  to  be 
vicious:  wilful  murder  for  instance.  Examine  it  in  all 
lijgfats,  and  see  if  you  can  find  that  matter  of  fact,  or  real 
existence  which  you  call  vice.  In  which  ever  way  you 
take  it,  you  find  only  certain  passions,  motives,  volitions, 
and  thoughts.  [He  should  have  added,  *  an^  overt  ac- 
tions.'j  There  is  no  other  matter  of  fact  in  the  case.  The 
vice  entirely  escapes  you,  as  long  as  you  consider  the 
object.  You  never  can  find  it,  till  you  turn  your  reflec- 
tions into  your  own  breast,  and  find  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
approbation, which  arises  in  you,  towards  this  action. 
Here  is  a  matter  of  fact;  but  'tis  the  object  of  feeling, 
*  I      not  of  reason.  It  lies  in  yourself,  not  in  the  object.  So 
I;        that  when  you  jMronounce  any  action  or  character  to  be 
vicious,  you  mean  nothing,  but  that  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  your  nature  you  have  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of 
blame  from. the  contemplation  of  it."  Hence  Hume  en* 
deavours  to  show,  in  his  next  section,  that  moral  distinc- 
tions are  derived  from  a  moral  sense,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  nothing  hxki  feelings^ 
\        and  those  feelings  nothing  but  impressions. 

Cogan,  without  naming  his  opponent  in  this  Specula- 
tion, does  his  best  to  prove  that  morality  is  an  object  of 
reason^  and  of  reason  alone.  He  takes  the  ground  of  Dr. 
Paley,  who,  long  before  qur  author,  wrote  what  may 
now  be  esteemed  an  epitome  of  this  Speculation.  '^  Hav- 
ing .experienced,  in  some  instance,  a  particular  conduct 
to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed  that  it  would 
be  so,  a  sentiment  of  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds, 
which  sentiment  afterwards  accompanies  the  idea  or  men- 
tion of  the  same  conduct,  although  the  private  advantage 
which  first  excited  it  no  longer  exist."  Paley 's  Philos. 
p.  31. 

We  differ  from  all  of  these  philosophers;  and  would  re- 
commend to  Mr.  Cogan,  when  he  writes  again,  to  an- 
swer Dr.  Rcid  on  the  subject  of  a  moral  faculty,  or  con- 
science, if  he  can.  In  the  language  of  President  Smith, 
we  state,  *^  that  the  moral  sense  [we  should  prefer  the 

*  Treatiie  on  Human  Ntturcj  toL  u.  p.  171. 
Vol.  I,  K 
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word  conscience,]  is  not  pretended  to  be  a  universri^  in« 
stinctive,  and  immediate  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  lo 
all  cases."  This  admission,  however,  cannot  provCi  that 
man  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  conscience;  any  more 
than  the  obscure,  double,  or  im^rftci  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  to  which  the  sick  are  subject,  will  evince 
tl^t  they  have  no  mental  organ  of  perception.  It  is  not 
material,  whether  this  faculty  operate  independently  of 
reason  or  not.  Hume,  Cogan,  Paley,  and  all  men  o(  can* 
dour,  or  even  of  common  honesty,  will  agree,  that  every 
man  actually  does  approve  of  some  actions  performed  by 
himself  and  his  fellow  men,  and  c^o/^^ov^  of  others.  This 
approbation  is  not  universal,  we  allow,  and  the  same  mind 
may  disapprove  to  day,  what  it  approved  yesterday.  It 
being  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  all  men  do  in  some 
cases  approve  or  disapprove  of  certain  actions,  we  now 
affirm,  that  die  mental  operation  of  approving  is  an  ef- 
fect, which  must  have  some  adequate  cause.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises  what  is  this  adequate  cause;  and  we  an« 
swer  from  experience,  observation,  and  the  testimony  of 
others,  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  from 
certain  apprehensions  of  right  and  wrong  it  will  either 
approve  at  disapprove,  certain  actions*  This  something 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  approves  or 
disapproves,  applauds  or  blames,  we  call  the  consciencci 
or  the  moral  sense,  or  moral  faculty.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  in  our  view  than  this,  that  mankind  would  never 
have  those  mental  operations  which  induce  them  to  speak 
of  moral  obligation,  to  say  "  you  ought  to  do  this,"— * 
"  you  ought  not  to  do  that,"—"  this  is  rights''  and  **  that 
is  wrongj^^  if  they  had  not  been  rendered  capable,  in  the 
formation  of  their  minds,  of  having  such  mental  opert^ 
tions.  The  eye  may  exist  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  the 
instrument  of  vision;  and  so  may  the  conscience  exist  ia 
a  mind,  without  present  activity;  or  in  a  mind,  in  which 
from  the  want  of  information  and  experience,  it  may  per* 
form  its  office  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  It  may  be  mis- 
guided; and  its  dictates  through  ignorance  or  prejudice 
may  be  dinectiy  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  may  be  seared  as  with  a 
hot  iron.  Still  it  is  a  comcience,  without  which  ficuity 
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no  l^lit  in  the  understanding,  no  operation  of  the  judg- 
ment, nor  of  reason^  could  ever  make  us  accountable^ 
moral  or  i^ltgious  beings.  It  is  that  faculty  in  our  nature, 
by  which  every  man,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  religious, 
just  as  certainly  as  he  is  social.  Our  JeeUngs  are  distinct 
from  the  operations  of  coiiscience;  and,  in  relation  to  mo^ 
ral  subjects,  fellow  them.  In  the  order  of  nature,  I  dis- 
approve of  conduct  before  it  gives  me  pain.  When  we 
pronounce  an  action  vicious  we  intend  something  distinct 
from  our  disapprobation  of  the  action,  and  the  feeling  of 
pain  or  displeasure  which  accompanies  it;  and  nothing 
seems  more  ridiculous  than  to  assert,  that  the  vice  which 
I  condemn  is  the  operation  of  the  moral  sense  which  con- 
demns it.  *'  The  agreement  of  the  actions  of  any  intelli- 
gent being  with  the  nature,  circumstances,  and  relations 
of  things,  is  called  the  moral  fitness,  or  the  virtue 
of  that  action;  the  disagreement  is  therefore  the  moral 
uirpiTNEss,  or  vice."* 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Cogan,  we  must  say,  that  he  is  much 
the  most  ingenious  and  consistent  writer  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  controversy,  whom  we  have  read;  and  many 
of  his  remarks,  were  diey  taken  out  of  their  present  con- 
nexion, would  be  not  only  true,  but  in  a  high  degree  use- 
foL  It  is  true,  that  **  di&rent  persons  will  form  the  mo9t 
opposite  opinions,  and  feel  very  different  sensations,  re- 
specting the  same  action:" — that  *Mt  is  a  religious  seiir 
timent  [but  of  an  erroneous  religion]  which  prompts  the 
holy  father  of  an  Inquisition  to  punish  heretics  as  ene- 
mies to  God:"  that  ^*  strong  moral  feelings  cannot  have 
an  existence  before  certain  opinions  are  formed:"  and, 
that  a  man  **  must  refer  to  some  standard,  with  which  he 
must  be  accurately  acquainted,  before  he  will  be  compe- 
tent to  )udge,"  we  add,  tvith  accuracy.  **  It  is  therefore 
ttophiloaopihical  to  suppose  that  there  be  [is]  any  simiplc 
provision,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  to  en- 
able it  to  decide,  in  a  very  complicated  case^  however 
simple  tlie  impression  made  by  it  may  appear;  by  which 
we  can  safely  pronounce  at  once,  without  knowing  why; 

*  Doddridge's  Lectures,  Part  II L 
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for  if  wc  know  why,  we  know  the  reason^  which  is  very- 
distinct  from  the  impression  produced.*'  p,  120. 

Speculation  IV.  is  a  treatise  on  "  philosopKical  neces- 
sity,'* in  which  Mr.  Cogan  states  many  accurate  distinc* 
tions  between  different  kinds  of  necessity,  and  between 
inducements  and  motives.  To  desire  happiness,  he  says, 
is  natural  and  inevitable,  to  every  sensitive  bein;^,  from 
his  constitution;  and  it  is  equally  natural  to  determine  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  we  think  will  obtain  the  happi- 
ness we  desire.  The  necessity,  therefore,  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  any  free,  intelligent,  voluntary  agent,  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  acting  as  he  wills  to  act,  and  of  willing  to  act 
according  to  his  apprehension  of  what  is  good  for  him. 
**  I  am,"  he  says,  "  as  much  a  Necessarian  when  I  am  re- 
solved  to  mend  my  pen,  and  am  obliged  to  make  use  of 
my  pen-knife,  or  to  extend  my  legs  when  I  am  dctermin- 
ed  to  take  a  walk,  as  when  I  perform  a  moral  or  an  im- 
moral action;  and  I  am  as  free  to  follow  my  inclinations, 
when  I  perform  a  virtuous  action,  or  commit  a  vicious 
one,  as  I  am,  when  I  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies;  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  of  my  will."  p.  164.  The 
topic  of  this  speculation  is  ably  discussed;  but  the  con- 
cluding refutation  of  an  objection  is  like  the  Boston  the- 
ology of  the  present  day,  an  ingenious  scheme,  not  cor- 
roborated by  experience,  not  supported  by  testimony. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  paragraph  be  true,  then  purgatory, 
or  even  hell  itself,  is  the  best  school  of  virtue  in  exist- 
ence. We  present  this  prevalent  error  as  a  beacon,  being 
well  aware  that  some  of  our  readers  will  think  it  confirma- 
tion strong  of  their  desires,  while  others  will  very  justly 
consider  it  nothing  more  than  a  speculation^  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  divine  revelation.  If  punishment  had  any  natural 
tendency  to  make  beings  better,  then  the  old  serpent 
would  be  the  fairest  candidate  for  reformation  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

"  Whoever  asserts  that  our  doctrine  leads  to  the  horrors  of 
fatalism,  takes  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  subject.  The  ima- 
gination may  easily  extend  the  chain,  until  it  shall  arrive  at  all 
that  is  great  and  good.  Human  beings  have  incessantly  acted 
upon  the  grand  principle  of  seeking  happiness,  although  they 
have  80  firequendy  and  so  egregiously  i^istaken  their  way.  But 
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-tins  is  DO  proof  that  they  will  always  miatake  their  way.  We 
daSy  perceive  that  a  conviction  of  error  leads  to  future  caution. 
IgDonuice  corrects  itself,  by  our  experience  of  the  evils  it  pro- 
duces, and  experience  becomes  the  most  impressive  instructor. 
Mankind  must  at  last  form  more  consistent  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  good,  and  obtun  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  secure  it,  or  they  will  continue  eternal  ideots.  In  every 
"Step  they  take,  they  are  uniformly  acting  according  to  the  laws 
of  cause  and  efifect;  and  although  they  continue  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations,  in  every  act  they  perform,  these  inclinations 
may  finally  conduct  them  right.  Repeated  experience  must  fi- 
nally correct  the  grossest  ignorance;  and  repeated  evils  suffered 
in  one  course,  will  compel  them  to  pursue  another;  until  they 
shall  finally  have  obtained  wisdom  to  make  a  choice  of  virtue 
and  religion  as  the  supreme  good.  This  life  may  be  much  too 
short  for  the  purpose;  but  the  human  race  have  an  eternity  be- 
fore them.  In  a  future  state,  similar  principles  may  operate^ 
until  the  whole  intellectual  creation  shall  become  reclaimed  and 
happy.  Whoever  has  an  existence,  must  inevitably  desire  his 
own  happiness,  wherever  he  exists,  and  as  long  as  he  exists; 
and  he  will  pursue  it  by  every  method  in  his  power:  and  a^, 
wherever  he  may  be,  he  will  continue  under  the  inspection  of 
the  universal  Father,  whose  wisdom  is  equal  to  his  power,  and 
whose  goodness  is  equal  to  both,  the  continued  and  extended 
operation  of  cause  and  effect,  may  lead  to  an  ultimatum  de- 
voudy  to  be  wished,  universal  happiness. 

^  Should  it  be  alleged  by  the  fatalist,  that  this  is  merely  con- 
jecture, and  that  we  are  too  ignorant  of  futurity  to  predicate  so 
glorious  an  issue;  the  answer  is,  that  this  acknowledged  igno- 
rance of  futurity  renders  his  objection  impotent.  For  the  mere 
possibtliUj  of  a  different  train  of  events  from  diat  apprehended 
by  iht  fatalist  J  confutes  the  doctrine  of  fatalism.  Let  him  only 
admit  that  the  inevitable  result  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  uni- 
versal happiness,  and  he  will  not  complain  of  inexorable 
fate.*^  p..  170. 

This  is  a  genuine  revelation  from  the  brain  of  an  infi- 
del, and  those  who  can  beliete  it  to  be  truth,  need  never 
complain  of  the  difficulty  of  receiving  mysteries. 

Speculation  V.  is  a  very  elaborate  attack  upon  Dr. 
Beattie's  Common  Sense;  which  occupies  seventy  pages. 
Mn  Cogan  imputes  to  him  the  doctrine,  that  "whatever 
contradicts  common  sense  must  be  false,  however  speci- 
ously it  may  be  supported  by  argumentation.  Among 
the  abettors  of  this  tenet,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Beatdeis  most 
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popular.  The  writttigs  of  his  precursor,  Dr.  Reid,  iire 
too  philofiophical  for  the  public  in  general;  and  the  de^- 
clamatory  insulting  style  of  Dn  Oswall,  has  met  with 
general  disapprobation."  p.  177.  What  our  author -means 
by  saying  Dr.  Reid  is  ^*  too  philosophical,''  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend;  for  no  man  has  ever  written  on  the  philo- 
MOfhy  of  the  human  mind,  with  more  plainness,  and  suc- 
cess than  he;  and  Beattie,  Stewart,  Cogan,  and  all  modern 
metaphysicians  are  indebted  to  him  for  extricating  them 
from  the  labyrinths  of  Aristotle,  Locke,  Berkley  and 
Hume.  The  only  reason  why  Beattie's  Essay  is  more 
popular  than  Reid's  writings  is,  that  the  former  is  a 
short,  didactic  performance,  which  requires  no  thought, 
and  the  latter  are  extended  through  four  octavo  volumes; 
from  the  necessity  which  he  was  under  of  refuting  form- 
er systems,  while  he  introduced  his  own  new,  but  im- 
mortal philosophy.  Any  plain  man,  of  patience,  and  or- 
dinary mental  powers,  may  soon  comprehend,  and  will 
most  certainly  adopt  as  his  own,  the  great  doctrines  of 
Ueid's  scheme.  Dr*  Seattle's  obscurity,  which  alone  has 
exposed  him  to  the  just  animadversions  of  Mr.  Cogan, 
arose  principally  from  his  exuberance  of  language,  and 
from  not  attending  to  Reid's  distinctions  between  the 
operations  of  the  faculty  of  feelings  and  those  of  conscious^ 
ness,  conception  and  judgment.  Beattie  speaks  of  *\  my  own 
Jeehngs^^^  and  of  "  my  own  understaniUngf^^  as  if  they  were 
synonymous  expressions*  We  too  ask,  "  was  there  great* 
er  confusion  of  language  at  the  building  of  Babel? 

^<  When  every  workmaa,  with  embarrMs'd  stammer, 
Call'd  for  a  chizel^  though  he  meant  a  hammer?** 

It  was  hurdly  worth  any  man's  pams  to  eater  into  judg- 
ment With  Dr«  Beatiie  for  cv<ry  one  of  his  uUe  wards:  it 
would  have  been  better,  candidly  to  have  stated  the  ge- 
neral impressions  left  after  reading  his  £saay,  aod  then  to 
have  combated,  if  necesaary,  the  general  doctrines  whidi 
he  evfldently  designs  to  maintain.  He  has  undoubtedly 
endoar^ured  to  establish,  what  Reid  had  abundaody  es» 
tafafahed  before  him,  thatefety  course  of  reasoning  may 
be  Rsolved  into  propositions,  which,  from  our  constitu- 
tion^ we  judge  to  be  true,  so  soon  as  we  apprehend  the 
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ncaninpof  Aem;  and  which  are  cidlftd  intuitive  truthf^ 
$»^>'emdefa  principles  of  reaummg^  or,  camtitutional 
/moments.  In  evefy  act  of  reasoning  we  infer  some  pro- 
jposition  from  some  other  propo»tioiiS)  prertously  judged 
to  be  true;  and  hence  there  must  have  been  some  truth 
ksoira  before  any  ooald  bare  been  inferred.  The  trvths 
known^  not  by  inference,  but  by  perceptian^  apprehenaum 
aftd  judgment,  are  those  truths  into  which  every  ekaia  of 
jatiocination  may  be  resolved.  On  the  evidence  of  extern- 
ml  seme  Mr.  Cogan  opposes  the  *'  Essay  on  truth;"  which 
leaches,  **  that  things  are  as  our  senses  represent  them.*^ 
In  opposition  to  this  tenet  our  author  humourousiy  re-* 
marks, 

^  A  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  child,  view  themselves  in  a  vemor 
far  the  first  time.  The  dog  barks  at  another  dog,  so  confident 
is  he  that  his  senses  do  not  deceive  him.  The  monkey  grina,, 
diatters,  and  paws  at  his  comrade*  The  child  goes  behind  the 
g^ss  in  search  of  a  companion.  None  of  them  could  be  deceived, 
according  to  the  Doctor's  principles.  They  positively  saw  an 
object*  Nor  can  the  deception  be  discovered  without  the  de- 
dncdons  of  reason.  The  dog  will  perhaps  bark  till  lie  is  tired; 
die  monkey  will  feel  surprised  that  he  cannot  come  into  contact 
with  a  playmate,  who  seems  equally  disposed  to  caress.  Tht 
child  will  discover  its  error  by  not  finding  its  associate  behind 
the  glass,  and  apply  to  his  tutor  to  know  the  reason.  The  tutor 
explains  the  laws  of  optics;  the  effects  of  reflection  from  po- 
lished surfaces,  &c.  In  this  manner  does  the  pupil  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  utiimatum.  His  reason  now  convinces  him  that 
what  he  thought  to  be  substance,  a  real  substance,  a  real  per- 
son, was  a  mere  reflection  of  himself.  He  wiU  be  delighted 
with  this  addition  to  his  knowledge,  and  leave  the  commoa 
sense  of  ovir  philosopher  to  sit  before  the  glass^  in  the  person  of 
the  monkey  or  the  dog,  in  perpetual  ignorance.''  p.  332. 

This  is  amusing;  but  it  is  no  refotation  of  the  Mser- 
tion  which  we  make,  and  wliich  we  think  comprises  the 
sirtistance  of  Dr.  Beattie'^  representation  on  the  subject; 
Aat  certain  judgments^  from  owr  menial  eomtittaian^ 
WttoersaUy  follow  our  percepiiom  iff  the  external  ergam 
tf  sense.  By  our  eyes  we  poroeive  a  temple  before  us; 
and  we  judge  that  the  temple,  or  something  that  appears 
like  one,  really  exists  without  us.  Through  the  eyes  of 
another  person  Ibis  same  object  may  appear  to  be  some- 
itiag  else;  afid  he  wiU  judge  thai  the  object  whioh  he 
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perceives,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists  without  him.  We 
shall  ail  judge  too,  that  the  object  would  not  have  been 
pprceived  had  it  not  a  real  existence.  The  child,  who 
sees  his  own  image  in  the  glass,  judges  that  the  object'of 
perception  has  a  real  existence  without  him;  and  what- 
ever may  be  hb  error  in  his  opinion  about  the  nature  of 
that  object,  he  is  still  correct  in  thinking  that  it  has  a  real 
existence.  It  is  really  an  image  <^  himself  composed  by 
different  rays  of  light  which  he  perceives;  and  it  as. 
realty  exists  as  any  image  on  the  retina,  or  as«a  picture 
would  which  should  have  been  painted  on  the  back  part 
of  the  mirror. 

Let  the  body  of  any  man  be  in  a  sound  and  healthj 
state,  and  he  will  have  a  constitutional  judgment  conse- 
quent on  most  perceptions  which  the  mind  has  through  it. 
Prick  his  foot,  and  he  will  judge  that  his  perception  and 
sensation  come  through  that  member  of  his  body:  pinch 
his  nose,  and  he  will  judge,  while  all  the  perceptions  and 
feelings  which  he  has  are  in  his  mind,  that  he  feels 
through  the  member  affected;  and  hence  it  has  become 
common  to  say,  that  the  pain  is  in  the  part  of  the  body, 
through  which  the  percipient  and  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature  is  exited  to  operation.  Neither  Bishop  Berkley 
nor  Mr.  Hume  could  avoid  judging  on  these  subjects, 
in  spite  of  all  their  theories  to  the  contrary,  as  all  other 
men  have  done.  Put  your  finger  into  the  eyes  of  a  mil- 
lion of  men  in  succession,  and  every  one  will  have  a 
judgment^  that  his  eyes,  and  not  his  fingers,  or  toes,  or 
ears,  are  the  organs  of  the  pain  he  experiences:  and  every 
one  too  will  judge  that  a  finger  without  him  existed,  and 
that  it  was  thrust  into  his  eyes. 

We  conclude,  from  our  own  experience,  that  ev»y 
man  has  judgments  consequent  on  his  perceptions  of 
external  objects:  and  all  these  judgments  which  are  com- 
mon to  mankind  in  general  we  call  common  sense.  If  Mr. 
Cogan  chooses  to  dbcard  it,  he  may  if  he  can;  and  we 
shall  not  envy  him  either  his  intelligence  or  his  happi- 
ness. Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  author 
discredits  his  senses;  for  he  reasotts  from  them  to  arrive 
at  the  same  judgments  which  we  deem  constitutional; 
and  in  Speculation  VI,  attacks  and  routs  Hume's  mighty 
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anny  of  impressions  and  Hvely  ideas  with  ability  and  bold* 
ness.  He  weii  knew  his   enemy,  and  assailed  him  not 
oirff  with  close  reasoning,  but  with  his  own  test  oftruthy 
fi£eule:  so  that  were  Hume  living,  he  might  laugh  at 
himself,  and  thereby  prove,  to  bis  own  satisfaction,  that 
his  philosophy  is  specious  deception.  "  Our  philosopher 
A>mmcnces  this  section,"  On  Probability,  says  Cogan, 
"  by  asserting  that  there  is  no  sitch  thing  as  chance  in  the 
world;  but  as  our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event 
has  the  same  tnfiuence  on  the  understandings  and  begets  a 
Bke  species  of  belief  or  opinion^  he  amuses  himselT  with 
the  inquiry  bow  chance  would  act  supposing  it  existed. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  sermon  which  I  once  beard  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  in  which  the  learned  divine,  after  a  very 
short  vindication  of  the  disciples  from  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained of  their  ebriety,  because  they  spoke  in  strange 
tongues,  amused  himself  and  his  audience,  with  specu- 
lating upon. the  kinds  of  wines,  with  which  we  might 
suppose  the  disciples  to  have  been  intoxicated,  admit- 
ting the  charges  of  intoxication  to  have  been  well  found- 
ed/' p.  307.  Our  author  was  not  quite  so  successful  in 
another  instance,  as  in  this,  in  which  he  attempted  to  be 
witty.  He  would  characterize  Hume  and  says, 

^  He  obviously  delights  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lects, in  order  to  discover  the  weakness  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties; and  he  conducts  us  through  various  propositions,  which 
he  professes  to  consider  as  truths,  in  order  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly to  undermine  them.  He  tak^s  the  liberty  of  uniting 
two  opposite  systems  in  his  current  fanguage,*— that  which  he 
attempts  to  subvert,— and  the  one  he  wishes  to  establish;  he 
talks  of  us<,  wcj  men^  the  experience  of  mankind^  as  if  he  were 
aisored  that  other  beings  exist  as  well  as  himself;  yet  his  grand 
attempt  is  to  weaken  all  the  arguments  which  support  this  be- 
I  Gef.  He  seems  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  cause  and 
I  efect,  at  the  moment  that  he  combats  every  principle  most 
intimately  connected  with  it.  He  frequently  retires  behind 
flnbigoous  phraseology,  and  undefined  ex[Sresstons;  and  not 
oifirequeiitly  claims  a  right  to  fix  ideas  to  words  totally 
diflEerent  from  the  general  acceptation.  Hence  it  is  as  difficult 
to  contend  with  such  an  adversary,  as  it  is  for  regular  troops 
to  contend  with  the  bushfghters  of  America,  who  are  at  one 
moment  in  one  position,  and  the  next  in  another;  whose  pro- 
fessed  discipline   consists  in  concealing    themselves    behind 
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brambles  and  thorns,  and  other  inlerpoaing  bodies,  that  they 
niay  take  aim  in  greater  security^  at  forces  ^hich  disdain  to 
shelter  themselves,  and  yet.fin^  il  difficult  to  return  the  saltt^c^ 
in  consequence  of  the  obscure  situation  of  the  foe.  Tq  follow 
this  philosopher  through  all  the  turns  and  windings  is  imprac- 
ticable." p.  247. 

Our  London  metaphysician  mual  have  thought  thit 
bushes  grtvf  in  a  night  on  the  tleilder  fortifications  of 
Plattsburg,  and  that  none  grew  for  a  century  in  thu 
woods  ^vY^h  covered  the  approaching  wA  the  retF69ting 
British  forces.  He  must  have  conceived^  too^  thai  the 
marshes  around  New-Orleans  are  all  covered  with  bmhsBf 
except  in  those  places  in  which  the  American  bullets 
mowed  them  away,  to  make  a  smooth  encampment  for 
his  majesty's  brave,  but  still  sleeping,  subjects.  It  must 
have  been  near  Baltimore,  we  imagine  also,  that  the 
English  army  disdained  to  *  shelter  themselves  in  the 
bushes,  because  they  preferred  to  crawl  on  their  handa 
and  knees  into  the  cornfields!  It  is  well  for  Mr.  Cogan 
that  he  attacked  the  dead  Hume>  rather  than  one  of  our 
formidable  bush-fighters;  for  now  be  has  the  honour  (tf 
victory;  but  in  the  other  case  he  might  have  been  ecn* 
eealed  under  the  brambles. 

The  last  speculation  is  on  the  subject  of  Moral  Obli^ 
gatian.  He  endeavours  to  evince  that  the  source  of  moral 
obligation  is  utility.  His  reasonings  we  have  not  room 
to  state;  and  if  we  had,  we  do  not  apprehend  t^at  our 
readers  would  be  much  the  wiser  for  them.  Of  the  se- 
cond  and  last  speculation  we  must  say,  ^^  They  are  no 
great  things."  But  the  book  taken  as  a  whole  is  far  more 
interesting  and  usefol  than  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  or 
any  book  which  Dugald  Stewart,  Esquire,  has  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  Notwithstanding  its  errors,  we 
should  like  to  see  it  republished  in  America,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy;  but  apprehend  we  must  despair  of 
of  it,  because  Gogan  is  not  a  professor  of  philosophy  ia 
Edinburgh,  with  L.  L.  D.  and  a  long  string  of  other  let- 
ters, appended  like  a  kite's  tail  to  his  humble  M.  !>•> 
and  because  our  American  booksellers  decide  for  the 
community  what  they  shall  read. 
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Aeticle  VII. — The  Inaugural  Address  of  His  Excelkncy 
WWam  FiruRay^  Governor  of  the  Commonxveaith  of  PeriMylim- 
nkt^  deSv^red^ Devemffer  t6th^  1817.  Published  by  Ofdel*  of  th^ 
House  of  Represehudves,  &c« 

'  A  Christian  ought  always  to  act  in  conformity  to  Chris- 
tian principles*  One  of  these  wJiich  should  never  be  for^ 
gotten,  is,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  should  aoknoitr- 
ledge  him  in  all  their  ways;  another,  that  while  they  con- 
fess Christ  before  men  ibemselves^  they  should  not  perse- 
cute, slander  and  injure  those  who,  from  any  cause,  do 
not.  For  a  constitution  or  government  to  acknowledge 
the  Lord  Jeaus  ChrUt,  is  one  thing;  and  to  establish  a 
idigious  test,  and  prostitute  the  ordinances  of  our  holj 
religion,  quite  another  thing.  Surely,  any  people,  con- 
vened by  representation,  might  state  in  the  adoption  of 
a  form  of  government,  what  are  the  sentiments  entertain- 
ed by  themselvei^,  concerning  the  supreme  object  of  wor- 
ship; without  doing  injury  to  those  individuals,  who 
should  constitute  a  minority  in  the  country,  and  who 
should  dissent  from  the  public  opinion.  Surely,  our  Pi-o- 
^dents  might  have  intitnated  their  knowledge  of  the  pe^* 
soa  and  authority  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  might  have 
qx>ken  respectfully,  in  some  of  their  proclamations  and 
messages  to  Congress,  of  Christianity,  without  picking 
the  pocket  of  a  Jew,  or  breaking  the  neck  of  a  Socinian, 
or  iovading  the  conscience  of  any  infidel.  Yet  in  vain  have 
we  examined  the  constitution  of  our  country,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  the  public  commiunita- 
tions  of  our  five  Presidents,  to  find  something  like  an  in- 
timation of  their  bowing  to  Immanuel,  or  of  their  know- 
ing ''  God  with  us." 

Once,  indeed,  a  lady  in  Boston  showed  us  a  letter 
from  the  hand  of  WashiAgtoiit  in  which  he  used  the 
words  *y  our  Divine  Redeemer;"  and  the  same  person  in- 
formed us,  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  family  in  which 
this  great  map  lodged,  while  in  that  town;  and  that  from 
her  own  personal  knowledge  she  could  aver,  that  every 
morning  the  general  called  his  own  domestics  into  his 
chamber  and  attended  on  the  duty  of  family-prayer  with 
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them*  l^e  heard  him  read  the  Bible,  and  saw  him  kneel 
with  thetn,  wbCIe  he  addressed  the  throne  of  grac6.  Per- 
haps,— our  Presidents  have  followed  this  good  ex- 
ample: but,^-if  (hey  have, — why  should  not  the  head  of 
the  American  Nation  publicly  own  the  true  God;  since 
each  of  our  national  executives  can,  impliedly,  at  least, 
confess  himself  a  religions  creature,  and  write  of  the 
Great  Arbiter  of  human  events,  of  the  Almighty,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Being?  An  atheist  has  as  good  reasoii  to  be 
offended  at  these  expressions  in  the  Messages,  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Socinian  would  have,  at  the  public  mentioninf;  of 
the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  only  legitimate  source  of  authority,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  requires  all  magistrates  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  exhorts  all  the  presidents  and  governors,  saying,  ^*  be 
wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  kings;  he  instructed  ye  judges 
of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with 
trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little." 
Fsalm  ii.  10. 

Several  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  States  have 
obeyed  this  divine  requisition.  Those  of  New- England 
have,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  invariably 
acknowledged  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  their  addresses  to  the  respec- 
tive legislatures;  and  in  their  proclamations  for  days  of 
fasting  and  thanksgiving.  Governor  Snyder,  too,  in  some 
of  his  public  communipations  during  the  late  war,  made 
suitable  avowal  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  person 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  find 
that  Mr»  Findlay  has  not  become  ashamed  of  his  Saviour, 
by  being  elevated  to  the  chair  of  the  State.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  which  has  given  occasion  to  our  remarks  on  this 
subject,  he  expresses  a  most  important  and  just  senti* 
inent,  that  the  Religion  of  the  Redeemer  is  the 

ONLY     STEDFAST      BASIS      OF      THAT     MORALITY     OV 

WHICH  REPUBLICS  ARE  FoyNDED.  This  is  a  doctriuc 
worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  every  monument  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  our  representative  institutions. 
The  whole  address  is  well  written;  but  since  only  one 
sentence  of  it  has  any  direct  relation  to  the  subject  of 
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tfaeologr,  we  shall  extract  but  the  one*  To  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  his  fellow  citizens  in  general,  he 


"To  accelerate  the  progress  of  internal  improvement,  and 
diereby  unite  the  whole  state  in  one  common  bond  of  interest; 
ID  uphold,  by  all  our  energy,  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
our  country;  to  guard  the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  common^ 
wealth;  to  maintsun  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  state,  on 
the  one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other,  we  perform  with  fidelity  our 
federal  obligations;  to  provide  for  the  general  dissemination  of 
knowledge;  to  advance,  by  salutary  regulations,  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  manufactures  aod  commerce,  so  far  as  they  fall 
within  the  pale  of  state  legislation;  to  render  the  administration 
of  justice  easy,  expeditious  and  satisfactory;  to  establish  an  ef- 
ficient militia  system,  to  encourage  those  arts  that  supply  and 
assist  life;  to  cherish,  by  our  example,  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer,  the  only  stedfast  basis  of  that 
morality  on  which  republics  are  founded;  and  to  transmit,  un- 
tarnished and  undiminished,  to  our  posterity,  those  sacred 
principles  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  which  we  inherited  from 
our  fathers;— these  are  some  of  &e  labours  that  remain  for  us 
to  perform,  and  that  our  country  has  a  right  to  expect  at  our 
hands." 

Should  any  be  ready  to  inquire  bow  the  religion  which 
is  happily  recommended  in  the  abo^e  extract,  should  be 
promoted,  without  doing  violence  to  our  political  liber- 
ties, we  answer;  let  all  in  the  community,  who  are  the 
friends  of  Christianity^  give  their  votes*  for  those  persons 
exchisively,  who  will  publicly  honour  their  Redeemer; 
and  let  those  persons,  when  elected,  suitably  own  him 
for  their  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Jew  is  not  prevent- 
ed from  voting  for  a  Jew,  and  an  infidel  for  one  of  his 
own  kidney:  if  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  com- 
monwealth should  be  Jews  or  infidels,  the  public  admi- 
mstration  and  constitution  would  bear  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  their  principles;  and,  if  they  would  act  like  good 
republicans,  While  diey  should  avow  their  own  senti- 
ments, they  must  be  careful  not  to  persecute  or  oppress 
the  Christian  minority  in  the  political  family. 

The  majority  of  this  commonwealth '  is  decidedly 
Christian  in  opinion  and  profession;  and  if  they  perform 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  Grod,  they  will  interfere 
vith  none  of  the  rights  of  unbelievers,  but  will  by  a  con- 


scieiitious  use  of  the  privileges  of  freetoen,  for  ever  8fe> 
cure  a  Christian  magistracy  to  the  Suite.  It  requires  no  en«^ 
croachment  upon  civil  liberty,  no  establishment  of  a  sect 
to  do  this;  and  those  Christians  are  either  very  ignorant^ 
or  very  unfaithful  to  the  only  King  whom  republicans 
\irill  or  ought  to  obey,  who  endeavour  not  to  promote 
Christianity  by  their  suffrages  as  well  as  their  prayers. 


Article  VlIh-^An  Essay  on  Grammar;  theprinciple$  of  which 
are  exemplified  ami  appended  in  an  English  Grammar;  by 
James  A  Wilson^  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Churchy  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia^  published^ 
1817.  pp.  flBl.  8vo. 

Dr.  Wilsok  is  a  scientific  man;  and  has  published 
several  respectable  works;  but  in  our  judgnient  none 
equal  to  the  present  Essay  on  Universal  Grammar,  and 
to  the  "  Syllabus  of  English  Grammar,"  appended  to  it, 
-with  a  design  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  the  preced- 
ing Essay,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  our  language.  This 
new  work  is  a  valuable  acquisition  in  a  theological  point 
of  view,  because  it  is  calculated  to  promote  a  phUoso- 
phical  acquaintance  with  language^  which  will  ultimately 
render  it  more  definite,  and  thereby  diminish,  if  not  eit- 
tirpate,  religious  controversy.  The  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage and  the  science  of  mental  operations  are  nearly 
allied,  and  mutually  assist  each  other,  while  both  enter 
deeply  into  the  rational  investigation  of  every  proposition 
of  revealed  truth,  every  Christian  grace  exercised,  and 
every  duty  enjoinea.  Any  thing,  therefore,  which  tends 
to  develop  the  principles  and  nature  of  moral  actions; 
any  thing  which  reduces  language  to  its  legitimate  use, 
that  of  exhibiting  things  as  they  are;  any  thi^g  which  is 
calculated  to  prevent  further  dispute  about  words,  he^s 
forward  the  cause  of  the  divine^  whose  object  is  truth, 
and  that  hoHtess  of  which  truth  is  the  great  instrumental 
cause. 

Dr.  Wilson's  Essay  treats  principally  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages;  and  ^ows,  to  o«r 
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airtisbctiQii,  that  the  last^  and  inched  eveiy  other  syllable 
koigvage  is  derived  from  the  former.  He  has  taken  the 
tioable  to  have  types  prepared  so  as  to  give  us  each  of 
the  Samaritan,  (or  ancient  Hebrew)  the  PhceniciaD,  the 
CfaaMaic,  (or  modem  Hebrew)  the  Greek,  the  Roasany 
and  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  the  English  letters.  The  re- 
semblance between  all  these  alphabets,  is  so  great  as  to 
piesent  the  strongest  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of 
Ae  opinion,  that  all  are  but  modifications  of  the  first. 
The  oldest  book  in  the  world  he  conceives  to  be  that  of 
Job. 

^  The  book  of  Job,  If  its  beginning  and  conclusion  Im  ex- 
cepted, shews  by  its  style,  its  name  of  the  Supreme,  its  suence 
vith  respect  to  Israel  and  Pharaoh,  and  other  circumstances, 
diat  it  was  written  before  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  appears  no  valid  reaeoa  to  beUtve  that  Cadmus  was  be- 
fore MvACsi  he  was  perhaps  cotemporary  with  Joshua*  The 
letters  he  carried  to  Greece  were  not  his  own,  but  Eastern 
characters.  It  gratifies  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  admirar 
don,  to  attribute  to  individual  invention,  the  efforts  and  profi- 
ciency, which  have  resulted  from  the  gradual  progress  of 
Ihiman  genius  and  experience.  Cadmus,  it  is  probable,  cained 
widi  him  the  alphabet,  which  he  had  learned  in  Phenicia,  and 
deserves  no  more  honoiur  than  the  mariner,^  who  carries  oar 
letters  to  a  distant  shore.  But  that  it  consisted  of  sixteea  let- 
ters only,  we  learn  from  tradition,  not  fact.  The  writings  de- 
livered to  Israel  by  Moses,  are  more  ancient  than  any  others, 
at  present  known  to  the  civilized  world.  That  they  were  at 
first  in  another  alphabet,  is  probable  from  the  almost  entire 
agreement  of  the  Pentateuch  in  words,  but  not  in  letters^  with 
that  of  the  Samaritans;  from  the  medals,  and  coins  dug  up  at 
Jeniftdem;  and  from  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  Jews  them» 
selves.  The  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  first  alphabet,  is  supported  by  the  simplicity  of 
its  structure,  its  uniformity  in  the  letters  of  its  roots,  and  from 
their  being  all  verbs.'  p.  5. 

With  all  this  we  heartily  concar,  except  it  be  the  last 
seittiment  expressed,  that  the  roots  of  the  Hebrew  being 
all  verbs,  prove  th&  antiquity  of  that  langiiage.  To  this 
subject  the  Doctor  alludes  more  than  once,  but  gives  no 
reason  why  the  roots  of  the  earliest  and  moat  simple  Ian- 
gaage  should  be  verbs  rather  than  nouns.  We  presume 
tbe  argument  would  be  staled  thus:  it  would  be  natural 
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to  men  to  use  the  language  of  signs  to  point  out  objects 
of  which  we  have  c(^izance  by  our  senses;  and  to  in^ 
vent  artificial  sounds  and  characters  to  express  some 
predicate  concerning  them.  Thus  it  would  be  natural  to 
point  to  the  moon;  and  without  giving  it  a  name  to  say, 
*^  it  shines.''  We  can  think  of  no  other  course  of  reason^ 
ing  which  will  prove,  from  the  alleged  feet,  that  verbs 
are  the  roots  in*  the  language,  that  the  Samaritan  is  the 
oldest  language  in  being;  and  we  should  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  did  we  not  read  thai  the 
Lord  brought  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of 
the  ^  to  Adam  *^  to  see  what  he  would  call  them:  and 
whafloever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was 
the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle." 
These  names,  we  presume,  were  all  nouns;  so  that  the 
use  of  words  to  denote  the  actions  of  animals  was  subse- 
quent to  the  use  of  nouns  to  designate  those  animals* 
Indeed,  nouns  are  generally  transformed  into  verbs  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  in  the  English  language,  by  prefix- 
ing a  particle,  or  preposition;  thus,  love  is  a  noun,  the 
nai^l^  of  a  feeling  of  the  mind;  but  to  love^  is  the  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  expressive  of  the  actual  performance 
of  the  mental  act  of  loving.  Hence  it  would  be  natural 
to  infer,  that,  in  the  English  language,  the  names  of 
things  perceptible  through  the  senses,  and  of  the  mental 
operations  of  which  we  are  conscious,  were  given  before 
the  words  were  used  which  predicate,  command,  inter* 
rogatq,  or  express  the  production  of  effects;  which  words 
are  verbs.  Now  should  it  be  proved,  that  the  roots  of 
Hebrew  words  are  often  nouns  as  well  as  verbs,  it  would 
render  the  inference  which  the  Doctor  would  draw  from 
the  roots  in  Hebrew  of  no  use.  The  Doctor  reads  He- 
brew  without  the  subjected  vowel  points;  and  believes 
this  to  be  the  original  method  of  writing  the  language. 
Now  according  to  this  method  of  reading  it  will  appear 
that  the  roots  in  multitudes  of  instances  are  nouns  as 
well  as  verbs;  and  that  other  nouns  are  formed  from  ra- 
dical nouns  by  adding  certain  terminations,  or  prefixes, 
which  answer  the  purpose  of  an  article,  or  designate  the 
number  and  gender.  Thus  ^C^H,  he  obscured^  is  also  the 
noun  for  darkness:  and  ^it  with  T\  omissible,  sigoifies 
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to  acqidesee^  or  is  the  noun  for  father;  while  another  noun, 
derived  from  it,  is  HJVDK,  acquiescence.  Parkhurst  will  i 

iiirnish  not  a  few  instances  of  this  kind;  besides  others  1 

in  which  his  root,  from  the  absurd  notion  that  it  should 
be  always  a  verb,  requires  him  to  say,  as  in  the  first 
word  of  his  Lexicon,  **  3N  To  swell.  It  occurs  not  how- 
ever as  a  verb  in  this  sense.'*  Should  our  learned  author 
attempt  to  give  us  a  Hebrew  Dictionary,  in  which  all 
the  words  of  that  language  should  be  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  explained,  as   in   any  Lexicon  of  another 
tongue,  we  think  he  would  perform  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice  to  theological  literature,  and  save  students  in  divi- 
luty  the  trouble  of  digging  up  real  and  imagiuary  roots. 
His  Hebrew  Grammar  already  published  may  teach  the 
kamer  how  gender,  number,  and  pronominal  relations 
are  expressed,  together  with  the  articles  and  the  idea  of 
property  or   possession;    and  then   every  noun   in  the 
Lexicon  may,  or  may  not,  be  its  own  root;  just  as  some 
nouns  in  the  English  language  are  derived  from  other 
English  words,  while  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  not. 
The  expression,  **  it  occurs  not  as  a  verb,''  will  then  be 
banished  from  the  Dictionary  of  the  language. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  design  of  our  He- 
view  to  follow  the  author  through  his  Essay;  we  there- 
fore only  remark,  that  it  evinces  an  attentive  and  tho- 
rough examination  of  the  philosophy  of  language;  that 
it  is  written  with  great  precision;  and  that  the  principles 
inculcated  in  it,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  we 
are  constrained  to  adopt.  The  philologists  of  our  coun- 
tiy  will  find  it  a  treasure. 

Of  the  English  Grammar  appended  to  the  Essay,  we 
observe,  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  concise  and  satisfac- 
tory system  of  rules  concerning  our  language,  which  we 
have  seen.  With  a  few  alterations,  we  could  wish  it  were 
introduced  into  every  school  in  our  land.  In  its  general 
features  it  resembles  Harrison's  Grammar,  which  was 
used  in  the  English  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1795,  and  for  several  years  before.  Wc 
do  not  think  the  Doctor  is  a  plagiarist,  but  his  develope- 
ment  of  his  peculiarities,  renders  it  probable  that  he  must 
have  seen  Harrison's  work,  and  drawn  firom  its  resources* 
Vol,  L  •  M 
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If  he  has  not  read  it,  we  have  a  striking  proof  that  hh 
mode  of  analyzing  our  language  must  be  correct,  because 
he  and  Mr.  Hairison  arrive,  by  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, at  nearly  the  same  results.  Bioren's  edition  of  Har«- 
rison's  Grammar,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1804,  is 
divided  into  numerical  sections,  makes  only  two  tenses 
of  verbs,  and  banishes  the  passive  voice,  like  the  one 
under  review;  but  the  former  is  far  inferior  to  the  latter 
in  the  classification  of  pronouns,  in  the  accuracy  of  its 
definitions,  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  rules. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things  in  Dr.  Wilson's 
Grammar,  which  we  could  wish  altered.  Instead  of  say- 
ing "  John  hisself  wrote  it,"  we  would  say,  according  to 
the  established  custom  of  the  best  speakers,  ^^  John  him- 
jtf{^  wrote  it. "  Dr.  Wilson  would  say,  **  they  theirsehes 
prayed;"  whereas  the  law  of  our  tongue  has  it,  "  th^ 
themselves  prayed."  Hisself  and  theirsehes  we  are  glad 
not  to  find  in  the  most  respectable  dictionaries;  and  we 
hope  our  author  on  the  revision  of  his  syllabus  will 
allow  those  who  shall  introduce  it  into  schools  to  use 
himself  and  themselves  both  as  subjects  and  objects. 
p.  of  Gram.  xi. 

We  know  of  no  writer  who  has  come  nearer  to  a  just 
definition  of  a  verb  than  Dr.  W.,  but  he  does'not  satisfy 
our  mind;  nor  are  we  confident  that  we  can  please  our- 
selves.  He  says,  ^^Averb^-whilstit  implies  time^ predicates^ 
connects  an  attribute^  or  expresses  an  action  or  inclination.** 
Go,  in  the  expression  Go  thou^  neither  predicates  any 
thing,  nor  expresses  any  action  or  inclination,  nor  con- 
nects an  attribute,  nor/implies  any  particular  time.  It  may 
be  to.day,  or  to-morrow,  or  never,  that  the  person  spoken 
to  is  commanded  to  go;  and  the  action  maj'  never  be 
performed.  It  expresses  therefore  nothing  but  the  com- 
manding of  an  action.  Go,  in  the  expression  Go  I?  is  a 
verb  not  included  in  the  foregoing  definition.  Go  thou^ 
is  a  command:  Go  I?  is  an  interrogation.  As  a  substitute 
tve  propose  the  following  definition:  a  verb  is  a  watd 
which  expresses  either  being,  operation,  interrogation^ 
command,  or  predication.  If  there  is  any  verb,  or  mood 
cf  a  verb,  hot  included  in  the  above  definition,  we  know  . 
not  what  it  is;  but  presume- some  one  will  soon  tell  us. 
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if  it  sbottU  be  diacovered;  and  then  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  failing,  in  company  with  one  of  the  best 
^rammariaas  in  America,  our  reverend  brother,  in  our 
endeavours  tp  settle  the  classification  of  words. 

Our  author  makes  three  moods  of  verbs;  the  indicative, 
the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive.  Had  he  given  us  also 
the  interrogative  mood,  we  think  he  would  have  been 
complete  in  his  enumeration;  for  the  interrogative  ia  as 
distinct  a  mode  of  using  the  verb  from  any  other,  as  the 
indicative  is  from  the  imperative..  To  go  is  the  infinitive 
iBood,  or  mode;  Igo^  the  indicative;  go  I?  the  interro- 
gative; and  go,  or  go  thouy  the  imperative.  What  some 
have  denominated,  the  subjunctive,  and  the  potential 
moods,  are  not  modes  of  using  a  verb,  as  our  author  re- 
marks, but  are  ejcpressions  in  which  other  words  are 
introduced  to  denote  circumstance,  permission,  power, 
possibility,  and  other  things.  This  he  cannot  say  of  our 
interrogative  mood^  and  we  hope,  therefore,  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  some  future  edition,  through  his  candour,  aod 
desire  of  promoting  useful  science. 

On  the  19th  page  of  the  Grammar,  we  have  v}oM 
as  the  past  tense  of  will.  Willed^  we  think  is  also  the 
past  tense  of  that  verb;  so  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
read,  I  willed  or  would^  thou  willedst  or  wouldst^  &c.  On 
the  same  page,  the  second  person  of  the  verb  be  is,  thou 
beeitj  which  should  have  been  marked  as  obsolete;  and 
be  like  must,  should  have  been  carried  through  all  the 
nurabera  and  persons.  We  would  have  marked  lesser  too, 
on  the  10th  page,  as  an  obsolete  term,  for  the  compara* 
tive  less. 

We  dissent  from  the  law,  that  there  should  not  be 
more  than  one  colon  in  the  same  sentence,  p.  32.—- *We 
dissent  also,  from  the  assertion,  that  Qratitude  is  the 
name  of  an  abstract  idea,  p.  34.  but  perhaps  it  is  because 
we  have  some  prejudice  against  abstract  ideas.  **  Gratitude 
b  a  delightful  emotion,''  is  the  proposition  in  which  the 
word  is  used;  and  the  proposition  itself  calls  gratitude 
the  name  of  an  emotion,  that  is,  a  certain  mental  feeling, 
instead  of  an  abstract  idea*  Any  feeling,  or  mental  emo- 
tion, which  is  called  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  is  a  delightful 
emotion,  the  proposition  asserts. 
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Notwithstanding  these  objections  to  a  few  parts  of  the 
Grammar,  we  would  teach  it^  had  we  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, universally;  and  think  science  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Wilson  for  his  learned,  comprehensive,  and  simple 
analysis  of  the  English  language. 

The  work  is  peculiarly  acceptable  at  the  present  time, 
because  our  city  is  filled  with  grammatical  quackery;  and 
many  in  their  rage  for  simplification  would  reduce  our 
language  to  a  state  of  barbarism;  while  others,  disdaining 
all  the  advantages  which  the  science  of  grammar  affords, 
would  teach  us  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  in  Jarty- 
eight  lessons,  as  ^'  Nature  Displayed"  teaches  it  to  the 
children  of  foreign  families,  by  rote«  To  teach  men 
languages,  without  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
them  through  the  medium  of  a  grammar,  may  be  very 
convenient  for  those  teachers  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
analysis  of  their  own  vernacular  language;  but  for  the 
learner  it  is  as  foolish  a  mode  of  proceeding,  as  it  would 
be,  to  turn  a  boy  into  a  printer's  office,  and  bid  him  try- 
experiments,  until  he  can  print  a  book,  without  being 
taught  the  names  of  the  implements  he  must  use,  or  the 
established  rules  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Dufief  seems  to  have  led  the  van  of  deterioration 
in  the  science  of  grammar;  but  he  cuts  nothing  like  such 
a  figure  as  the  man,  who  gives  us  long  columns  of  stuff 
in  the  newspapers  over  the  signature  of  Hamilton.  What 
the  first  name  of  this  celebrated  personage  is,  we  suppose 
the  good  people  of  Philadelphia  are  not  to  know;  for 
should  any  thing  precede  the  great  name  of  Hamilton^  the 
gaping  multitude  would  not  think  they  had  a  teacher  of 
half  nobie,  if  not  royal,  blood.  Now,  they  must  think  him 
like  some  English  lord,  or  perhaps  a  relative  of  the  res- 
pectable Hamiltons  of  America,  but  a  much  greater 
schoter,  for  having  been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Francis  Varin,  well  skilled  in 
several  languages,  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  example  of  Hamilton,  and  advertise  tlwit  he 
will  teach  the  German  "  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
that  is  in  48  lessons."  Why  should  not  these  gentle- 
men say  50,  at  once;  for  it  is  a  number  of  a  better 
sound? 


i 
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One  would  think  the  Philadelphians  to  be  idiots,  were 
he  to  judge  from  the  late  pompous  advertisements  about 
the  *' Lancasterian  HIGH  School,"  and  the  wonderful 
things  performed  by  a  few  lectures,  and  48  lessons;  for 
he  would  say,  *^  how  could  these  quacks  pay  the  printer, 
if  they  were  not  well  paid  for  enchanting  the  people?" 

This  day  of  wonders  will  pass  away,  and  the  great- 
er  part  of  people,  who  take  the  trouble  to  think  at  all, 
will  be  convinced,  that  nothing  great  in  science  is  to  be 
achieved  without  laborious  study;  and,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  is  preferable  to  the  juggling  tricks  of  a 
few  designing  men. 


AnTicLE  IX.— On  Terms  of  Communion;  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  case  of  the  Baptists  and  Pccdobaptists:  by  Robert  Hall, 
M.  A.  First  American  (from  the  third  English  edition.) 
Philadelphia:  published  by  Anthony  Finley.  1816.  pp.  .%0Z* 
12mo. 

On£  might  well  afford  to  have  his  intellectual  facuU 
ties  now  and  then  discomposed  and  beclouded,  if  he 
might  be  enabled  in  his  lucid  interva],s  to  write  like  this 
author.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  argumentative 
and  finished  theological  writers  of  the  present  age.  A 
better  sermon  than  the  one  which  is  published  from  his 
pen,  on  ^^  the  encouragements  and  discouragements  of 
the  Christian  ministry,"  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
read;  and  his  discourses  on  **  Modern  Infidelity,"  has  met 
with  almost  universal  approbation. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  Baptist.  What  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communion  with  other  d/enominations  of  Chris- 
tians besides  his  own,  deserves,  therefore,  peculiar  atten- 
tion; especially  on  the  part  of  his  brethren  in  the  Baptist 
connexion;  who  can  virtually  acknowledge  us  to  be 
Christian  ministers,  by  exchanging  pulpits,  and  by  ho- 
nouring our  public  teaching,  while  they  refuse  to  sit 
with  us,  either  in  their  places  of  worship,  or  in  our  own, 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord;  because,  according  to  their  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  baptism,  we  appertain  not  to  the 
visible  church  of  Christ.  We  have  no  complaints  of  ia- 
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jury  to  offer;  and  we  admit,  that  eveiy  voluntary  buman 
association  may  decree  its  own  terms  of  membership; 
and  that  every  religious  association  of  people  ought  to 
regulate  their  conduct  in  this  business  by  what  they 
^eem  the  rule  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Baptist  brethren,  we 
deem  conscientious  in  excluding  us  from  the  Lord's 
table;  but  still  we  think  it  would  give  them  pleasure  to 
receive  new  light  on  this  subject,  and  doubt  not  but  that 
their  consciences,  when  well  informed,  would  approve  of 
that  very  course  of  conduct  which  they  now  condeimu 

"  The  practice  of  incorporating  private  opinioQs,"  says  Mr. 
Uall,  ^^  and  human  inventions  with  the  constitutions  of  a  church, 
and  with  the  terms  of  communion,  has  long  appeared  to  him 
untenable  in  its  principle,  and  pernicious  in  its  effects.  There 
is  no  position  in  the  whole  compass  of  theology,  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  feels  a  stronger  persuasion,  than  that  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  prescribe  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  communion,  wl^at  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined 
as  a  condition  of  salvation.  To  establish  this  position,  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  following  work;  and  though  it  is  more 
immediately  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a  case  which  re- 
spects  the  Baptists  and  the  P^dobaptist?,  that  caise  ta  at- 
tempted to  be  decided  entirely  upon  the  principle  now  men* 
tioned,  and  it  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  it  to  a  parti- 
cular instance.''  P.  5. 

In  other  words^  if  any  person  applies  for  the  privilege 
of  communion  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  death,  to  any 
fiarticular  church,  that  church  should  say  to  him,  *^  i£ 
thou  believest  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt  to  the  saving  of 
the  soul,  thou  mayest  celebrate  this  supper  with  us." 

The  church,  however,  cannot  ascertain  the  fact^  whe- 
ther he  has  faith  and  shall  be  saved  pr  not;  the  church, 
therefore,  must  admit  to  communion,  or  reject  one,  ac- 
cording to  their  judgment  of  the  credibility  of  his  pro- 
fession. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  book  in  our  hand^ 
that  every  section  of  the  Christian  church  ought  to  ad- 
mit to  occasional  or  stated  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  every  one  who  is,  in  their 
judgment  of  charity,  savingly  united  to  the  Redeemer 
of  sinners;  or  every  one  whose  professions  and  conduct 
induce  them  to  judge,  that  he  is  an  heir  of  salvation.  This 
sentiment  we  are  ready  to  defend;  and  aiost  sincerely 
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vnA  our  Baptist  brethren  in  the  United  States  would 
either  refute  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hall,  or  give  sotnt 
public  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  them.  So  far  as 
our  information  extends,  they  have  done  neither,  but 
seem  inclined  to  have  this  treatise  on  Christian  com« 
munion  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  task  which  our  author  undertook  to  perform  is 
more  dii&cult  for  a  Baptist,  than  one  of  any  other  deno- 
mination, unless  it  should  be  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church,  commonly  called  a  "  Covenanter," 
Against  a  Baptist,  who  should  attempt  to  maintain  the 
position,  every  one  who  knows  the  commonly  received 
opinion  concerning  immersion  will  object,  *•  you  cannot 
admit  one  who  has  not  been  buried  in  water  to  belong  to 
the  visible  church;  baptism  is  the  initiating  rite;  and 
how  can  the  Lord's  supper  be  dispensed  to  an  unbap* 
lized  person?'* 

Mr,  Hall  has  not  written  without  first  counting  the 
tost,  and  considering  the  consequences  of  his  doctrines:. 
he  is  willing,  therefore,  to  meet  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be  adduced  against  him,  when  they  are  presented  in 
their  fairest  light. 

He  commences  his  course  of  reasoning  with  this  broad 
and  general  principle,  that  the  visible  church  of  God  is 
ONE;  and  thence  is  led  to  infer,  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  which  God  has  erected  in  the  world, 
ought  to  Walk  together  as  brethren  so  Jar  as  they  are 
egreed. 

**  Nothing  more  abhorrent,"  he  observes, "  from  the  principles 
and  maxims  of  the  sacred  oracles  can  be  conceived,  than  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  churches,  neither  in  actual  communion 
with  each  other,  nor  in  a  capacity  for  such  communion.  Though 
4tt8  rending  of  the  seamless  garment  of  our  Saviour,  this 
ftchism  in  die  members  of  his  mystical  body^  is  by  far  the 
grcacest  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  Christian  interest^  and 
one  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  the  great  apostacy  foretold 
by  the  sacred  penman,  we  have  been  so  long  familiarised  to  it 
as  to  be  scarcely  sensible  of  its  enormity,  nor  does  it  excite 
surprise  or  concern,  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  what  would 
be  felt  by  one  who  had  contemplated  the  church  in  the  first 
Hges.  To  see  Christan  societies  regarding  each  other  with  the 
j^oiistes  of  rival  empires,  each  aitning  to  raise  itself  on  the 
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ruin  of  all  others,  making  extravagant  boasts  of  superior  purity^ 
generally  in  exact  proportion  to  dieir  departures  from  it,  and 
scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  obtaining^ 
salvation  out  of  their  pale,  is  the  odious  and  disgusting  spec- 
tacle  which  modem  Christianity  presents.  The  bond  of  charity, 
which  unites  the  genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  distinction 
from  the  world,  is  dissolved,  and  the  very  terms  by  which  it 
was  wont  to  be  denoted,  exclusively  employed  to  exprtss  a 
predilection  for  a  sect*  The  evils  which  result  from  this  state 
of  division  are  incalculable:  it  supplies  infidels  with  their  most 
plausible  topics  of  invective;  it  hardens  the  consciences  of  the 
irreligious,  weakens  the  hands  of  the  good,  impedes  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  and  is  probably  the  principal  obstruction  to 
that  ample  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
novation of  the  world."  P.  13. 

This  is  a  sketch  from  a  master's  hand:  and  these  few 
strokes  present  a  perfect  likeness.  We  would  gladly  see 
all  the  members  of  the  household  of  faith  commemorat- 
ing together  the  death  of  Jesus  in  rotation  in  their  differ- 
ent houses  for  worship;  and  we  would  admit  too  the 
pious  Arminian,  Hopkinsian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  Quaker,  to  a  seat  at .  the 
Master's  feast;  while  we  should  be  far  from  admitting 
them  to  the  office  of  a  public  teacher,  Or  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian  section  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  or  from  believing  that  the  Quakers  as  a  * 
society,  make  any  part  of  the  visible  church.  If  other 
sections,  which  think  them  qualified,  elect  them  to  the 
offices  of  Bishops,  or  Pastors,  Deacons,  Elders,  Helps  and 
Governments,  they  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  *but 
because  we  love  them,  and  the  more  because  we  should 
meet  them  at  the  supper  of  our  common  Lord,  we  should 
continue,  with  the  best  wishes  for  their  welfare  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  truth,  to  write,  preach,  and  pray  against 
what  we  conceive  to  be  their  errors;  and  would  have 
them,  like  honest  men,  act  a  similar  part  in  opposition  to 
us,  until  the  members  of  the  universal  church  shall  have 
the  felicity  of  conforming  to  one  system  of  doctrine  and 
one  mode  of  government.  In  this  way  we  expect  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  the  millennial  glory 
of  Zion.  The  most  unpleasant  circumstances  which  at- 
tend on  a  scriptural  contending  for  the  faith  once  deliver- 
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ed  to  the  saints,  are,  that  many  good  people  think  every 
argument  against  error,  a  firebrand  thrown  into  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord;  and  that  few  can  read  a  sensible,  spirited 
and  pungent  reply  to  any  thing  which  they  have  written, 
without  accounting  the  respondent  an  enemy,  and  feeling 
emotions  of  anger  and  resentment.  Why  should  it  be 
thus?  Have  men  no  wit,  no  pith  of  their  own,  that  they 
should  be  indignant  at  these  things  in  others?  Is  their 
mental  frame  so  tender  that  it  falls  aatinder,  if  touched  by 
the  little  finger  of  criticism?  How  can  our  errors  be  de- 
tected if  we  are  never  to  be  met  by  controversy? 

We  affirm  that  we  can  review  a  literary  friend  or  a 
theological  foe  with  severity,  without  feeling  one  unkind 
emotion;  and  we  have  never  had  any  disposition  to  write 
for  the  sake  of  retaliation  on  those  who  have  written 
pamphlets  and  even  octavo  volumes  against  us.  We  in- 
tend, if  this  Theological  Review  shall  meet  with  encour- 
agement, to  treat  them  with  all  djiie  respect,  in  some  fu- 
ture numbers. 

Mr.  Hall  has  managed  his  pub^cation  in  such  a  way 
that  none  can  be  oifended,  unless  it  be  the  departed 
spirit  of  the  venerable  Booth;  for  he  makes  it  his  business 
to  refute  directly  his  arguments,  and  his  alone,  for  the 
close  or  striet  communion  of  the  Baptists.  Those  who 
consider  baptism  by  immersion  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  the  Lord's  supper  under  all  circumstances,  practise 
what  is  called  '^  strict  communion^  while  the  opposite  prac- 
tise of  admitting  sincere  Christians  to  the  eucharist, 
though  in  our  judgment  not  baptized,  is  styled ^r^^  com- 
munioru  Strict  communion,"  he  observes,  *'is  the  general 
practise  of  our  churches,  though  the  abettors  of  the  op- 
posite opinion  are  rapidly  increasing  both  in  numbers  and 
respectability."  p.  20.  The  work  under  review  is  divided 
ioto  two  parts;  in  the  first  of  which  the  author  considers, 
and  refutes,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  strict  communion; 
and  in  the  second,  exhibits  "the  positive  grounds  on 
which  we  justify  the  practice  of  mixed"  or  **  free  com- 
munion." 

The  arguments  offered  against  free  communion  are 
derived  from  the  supposed  priority  of  baptism  to  the 
Lord's  supper  in  the  order  of  institution;  from  the  order 
Vol.  L  N 
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of  words  in  the  apostolic  comtnission  to  **  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them;"  from  apostolical  precedent;  from  the 
different  significations  of  the  two  institutions;  and  from 
the  general  suffrages  of  all  denominations  in  favour  of 
^^  baptism  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  communion.'' 

Mr.  Hall  shows  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  and  in 
doing  it,  proves,  that  John's  baptism  was  not  Christian 
baptism.  This  has  long  been  the  doctrine  of  other  deno* 
xninations;  but  the  Baptists  in  general  have  opposed  it; 
being  probably  induced  to  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye 
upon  it,  because  their  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
immersion  are  drawn  from  the  supposed  practise  of  John 
the   Baptizer.    He  proves  to  our  satisfaction,  and  vft 
publicly  challenge  the  American  Baptists,  who  have  men 
of  learning  among  them,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  to 
disprove  the  proposition,   if  they  can,   that   Christian 
baptism  is  an  institution  of  Christ  that  had  no  existence 
before  his  resurrection.  Of  course  it  follows,  that  in  the 
order  of  institution  the  Lord's  supper  was  antecedent  to 
that  of  baptism  in  Christ's  name.  The  apostles  comme- 
morated the  death  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  former  ordi- 
nance, before  they  were  commissioned  to  go  forth,  and 
baptize  the  nations,  by  the  authority  of  him  who  had 
finished  his  work  of  humiliation;  and  before  they  had 
been  themselves  partakers  of  this  seal  of  the  new  cove-  * 
nant.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  eleven  disciples  ever 
were  the  subjects  of  it;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  bap* 
tiam  of  Christ  himself,  was  not  the  same  with  that  which 
he  subsequently  enjoined.  Christ,  by  his  personal  minis- 
ters, made  and  baptized  disciples,  even  while  John  was 
fulfilling  his  mission;  but  it  was  among  the  Jews  exclu- 
sively, for  until  his  resurrection  his  apostles  were  forbid- 
den to  go,   even  to  the  circumcised  Samaritans.  The 
baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ's  disciples  before  they 
received  their  commission  to  evangelize  every  creature, 
were  of  the  same  nature;  and  had  particular  respect  to 
the  speedy  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

From  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  celebrated  the  Lord's 
supi^er  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  Christian  bap- 
tism, our  author  infers,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  two  institutions  that  should  render  the  ob- 
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senrance  of  one  absolutely  essential  to  the  participatioQ 
of  the  other.  Let  him  not  be  misunderstood.  He  ob* 
serves, 

"When  the  advocates  for  strict  communion  renund  u$  of 
the  order  in  which  the  two  positive  institutions  of  Chriatianity 
are  enjoined^  they  appear  to  assume  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
de^rous  of  inverting  that  order,  and  that  we  are  contending  for 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  previous  to  baptism,  in  the 
case  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
each*  We  plead  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  Supposing  a  convert 
to  Christianity  convinced  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  in  the 
Ught  in  which  we  contemplate  it,  we  should  urge  his  obligation 
to  comply  with  it,  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  sacrament, 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  most  rigid  of  our  opponents;  nor 
should  we  be  more  disposed  than  themselves  to  countenance  a 
neglect  of  known  duty,  or  a  wanton  inversion  of  the  order  of 
Christian  appointments.  Whether  in  such  circumstances  the 
attention  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  communion  should  first  b& 
directed  to  baptism,  is  not  the  question  at  issue;  but  what  con*- 
duct  ott^t  to  be  maintained  towards^  sincere  Christians,  who 
after   serious  examination  profess   their   conviction  of  being 
baptized  already,  or  who  in  any  manner  whatever,  are  with* 
bdd  by  motives  purely   conscientious,  from  complying  with 
what  we  conceive  to  be  a  Christian  ordinance.  To  justify  tha 
ezclasion  of  such  from  the  Lord's  table,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
fllkge  the  prescribed  order  of  the  institutions;  it  is  necessary 
also  to  evince  such  a  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  that  a 
neglect  of  the  first  from  involuntary  mistake,  annuls  the  obliga* 
tion  of  the  second*  Let  this  dependence  be  once  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  we  give  up  the  cause.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
with  much  confidence^  that  we  have  the  same  authority  for 
confining  our  communion  to  baptized  persons,  as  the  ancient 
Jews  for  admitting  none  but  such  as  had  been  circumcised,  to 
the  passover:  a  sample  recital,  however,  of  the  words  of  the 
law,  with  respect  to  that  ancient  rite,  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
demonstrate  the  contrary:  *  When  a  stranger  shaH  sojourn  with 
thee,  and  will  keep  his  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males 
he  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall 
be  as  one  that  is  bom  in  the  land;  for  no  uncircumdsed  person 
shall  eat  thereof.'  But  where,  let  me  ask,  id  it  asserted  in  the 
New  Tesument  that  no  unbaptized  person  shall  partake  of  the 
eucharist?*  So  far  from  this,  it  has  been,  I  trust,  satisfactorily 

*  "  Was  it  the  duty,  think  you,  of  an  ancient  iBraelite  to  worship  at  the 
itnctnary,  or  to  partake  of  the  paachal  feaat,  before  he  was  circumcise d>  Or 
WM  it  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  priests  to  bum  incense  in  the  holy  place,  before 
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ihewn  that  of  the  original  communicants  at  its  first  institution, 
not  one  was  thus  qualified. 

**  I  presume  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  Jewish  law  was 
so  clear  and  express  in  insisting  on  circumcision  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb  that  none  could 
mistake  it,  or  approach  that  feast  in  an  uncircumcised  state, 
without  being  guilty  of  wilful  impiety;  and  if  it  is  intended  to 
insinuate  the  same  charge  against  Paedobaptists,  let  it  be  alleged 
without  disguise,  that  it  may  be  fairly  met  and  refuted.  But 
if  it  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  but  such  involuntary  mis- 
^sdces,  such  unintentional  errors  as  are  incident  to  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  are  imputable  in  the  present  instance, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  they  are  com- 
pured  to  wilful  prevarication  and  rebellion*  The  degree  of 
blame  which  attaches  to  the  conduct  of  those  i|rho  mistake  the 
will  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the  sacramental  use  of  water,  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  the  practise  of  comparing  it  to  a  presumptous 
.violation  and  contempt  of  divine  law,  is  equally  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  propriety  and  of  candour.  Among  the  innumer* 
able  descendants  of  Abraham,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  since 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  who  has  doubted  of  the  obligation 
of  circumcision,  of  the  proper  subjects  of  that  rite,  or  of  its 
being  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  privileges  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant.  Among  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  of  unexception- 
able character  and  exalted  piety,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
subject,  the  mode,  and  the  perpetuity  of  baptism,  have  each 
supplied  occasion  for  controversy;  which  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  minute  particularity  with  which  the  ceremonies  of  the 
law  were  enjoined,  compared  to  the  concise-  brevity  which 
characterises  the  history  of  evangelical  institutes.  We  are  far, 
however,  from  insinuating  a  doubt  on  the  obligation  of  believ- 
ers to  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  or  of  its  being  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  such;  but  we  affirm  that  in  no  part  of 
scripture  is  it  inculcated  as  a  preparative  to  the  Lonfs  supper^ 
and  that  this  view  of  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagin- 
ation." p.  57 — 60. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  learned  author 
through  his  whole  course  of  reasoning;  but  must  earnest- 
ly recommend  his  work,  to  those  who  would  distin- 
guish between  John's  baptism,  and  Christian  baptism;  to 
those  who  would  scarcely  think  themselves  Baptists  if 

they  offered  the  morning  or  evening  service?  The  appointments  of  God  must 
be  administered  in  liis  own  way,  and  in  that  order  which  he  has  fixed."—- 
Jfooth*9  Jpology,  fMg€  143. 
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thej  did  not  unchurch  all  other  denominations;  and  to 
those  many  Paedobaptists  who  imagine  that  no  advo- 
rate  for  immersion  can  be  a  liberally  minded  man. 

We  take  our  leave,  for  the  present,  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  with  his  closing  accents  sounding  in  our  ears,  and 
a  heart  that  would  wish  to  publish  them  to  every  portion 
of  the  Christian  world.  We  can  feel  his  eloquence;  but 
he  alone  can  well  describe  it. 

*^  With  high  coDsideration  of  the  talents  of  many  of  my  bre- 
thren who  differ  from  me,  I  have  yet  no  apprehension  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  argument  admits  a  satisfactory  reply. 

^^  A  tender  consideration  of  human  imperfection  is  not  merely 
the  dictate  of  revelation,  but  the  law  of  nature,  exemplified  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  in  the  conduct  of  him  whom  we  all 
profess  to  follow.  How  wide  the  interval  which  separated  his 
religious  knowledge  and  attainments  from  that  of  his  disciples; 
he,  |the  fountain  of  illumination,  they  encompassed  with  in- 
firmities. But  did  he  recede  from  them  on  that  account?  No: 
be  drew  the  bond  of  union  closer;  imparted  successive  streams 
of  effulgence,  till  he  incorporated  his  spirit  with  theirs,  and  ele- 
vated them  into  a  nearer  resemblance  of  himself.  In  imitating  by 
our  conduct  towards  our  mistaken  brethren  this  great  exem- 
plar, we  cannot  err.  By  walking  together  with  them  as  far  as 
we  arc  agreed,  our  agreement  will  extend,  our  differences  les- 
sen, and  love,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  will  gradually  open 
oor  hearts  to  higher  and  nobler  inspirations. 

*'*'  Might  we  indulge  a  hope  that  not  only  our  denomination, 
but  every  other  description  of  Christians,  would  act  upon  these 
principles,  we  should  hail  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  con- 
sider it  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
church,  than  the  annals  of  time  have  yet  recorded.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  we  should  behold  a  de- 
immstration  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  which  the  most  im- 
pious could  not  resist;  we  should  behold  in  the  church  a  peace- 
ful haven,  inviting  us  to  retire  from  the  tossings  and  perils  of 
this  unquiet  ocean,  to  a  sacred  inclosure,  a  sequestered  spot, 
which  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  world  were  not  permit- 
ted to  invade. 

'  IntuB  aquae  dulces,  yivoque  sedilia  sazo; 
Nympharam  domus:  hie  fessas  non  vincula  naves 
Ulla  tenent,  unco  non  alli^t  anohora  raorsu.' 

Virgil. 

^  The  genius  of  the  gospel,  let  it  once  for  all  be  remembered^ 
is  not  ceremonial,  but  spiritual,  consisting  not  in  meats  or 
drinks,  or  outward  observances,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  such 
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interior  graces,  ay  cooipose  the  essenee  of  virtue,  perfect  the 
characteri  and  purify  the  heart.  These  form  the  soul  of  reli- 
gion; all  the  rest  are  but  her  terrestrial  attire,  which  she  will 
lay  aside  when  she  passes  the  threshold  of  eternity.  When, 
therefore,  the  obligations  of  humility  and  love  come  into  com- 
petition with  a  punctual  observance  of  external  rites,,  the  ge- 
aiuB  of  religion  will  easily  determine  to  wMch  we  should  in- 
cline: but  when  the  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  attend  to 
them  ourselves,  but  whether  we  shall  enforce  them  on  others, 
*  the  answer  is  still  more  ready.  All  attempts  to  urge  men  for^ 
ward  even  in  the  right  path,  beyond  the  measure  of  their  light, 
are  impracticable  in  our  situation,  if  they  were  lawful;  and  un- 
lawful, if  they  were  practicable.  Augment  their  light,  concili- 
ate their  affections,  and  they  will  follow  of  their  own  accord.'^ 


Article  X. — 1.  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
syhania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy^  con- 
taining  a  Summary  of  the  Information  communicated  by  sun- 
dry citizens^  in  reply  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Committee 
of  Superintendence  of  Feb.  21*^,  1817.  Philadelphia,  printed 
for  the  Society,  pp.  53*  8vo. 

2*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools  to  the  PennsylvG" 
nia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy  ^  read  Nov» 
10th,  1817. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Economy ,  to  the  same 
Society,  read  Nov.  20th,  1817. 

4.  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Details  oftheLancas* 
terian  System  of  Education,  interspersed  with  remarks  on  its 
Progress  and  Effects:  by  Benjamin  Shaw,  &c.  pp.  20.  8vo. 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  gives  us  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  *•  ihc  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Economy,'*  its  constitution,  the 
names  of  its  officers  and  of  the  persons  who  constitute 
its  standing  commiitees;  together  with  a  great  mass  of 
information  concerning  the  vice  and  misery  of  the  poor 
in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia.  The  procuring 
causes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  among  our  fellow 
citizens  seem  reducible  to  intemperance  in  drinking, 
want  of  employment,  want  of  early  education,  and  the 
indiscreet  liberality  of  numerous  charitable  associations. 
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The  second  pamphlet  exhibits  the  cokstitutionax. 
Dvrr  of  the  Commonwealth  to  educate  indigent  children; 
the  imperfections  of  all  the  plans  hitherto  adopted  for 
cbeir  benefit;  and  the  expediency  of  attempting  some 
new  method  of  supporting  free  schools  of  the  Lancaste-* 
rian  order.  The  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  State  ordains,  ^*  that  the  Legislature  shall  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law,  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner 
tiiat  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  That  it  is,  therefore, 
an  important  constitutional  duty  for  the  Commonwealth, 
to  take  some  effectual  measures  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  throughout  the  State,  without  ex- 
cepting either  cities,  villages,  or  corporate  boroughs^  is 
manifest.  That  all  legislative  attempts  on  this  subject 
have  hitherto  proved  insufficient,  is  known  to  erery  man 
of  observation  in  the  community.  What,  then,  shall  be 
done,  by  the  great,  wealthy  and  powerful  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania? Adopt,  says  the  Report  of  this  committee  on 
Public  Schools,  the  Lancastcrian  System  of  education; 
and  for  this  purpose,  make  the  city  of  Philadelphia  one 
School-district,  and  put  two  townships  together  to  make 
a  second,  and  so  proceed  throughout  the  State. 

SomeUiing  effectual  ought  to  be  done.  The  fact  that 
the  County  Commissioners  of  Philadelphia  paid  in  1816 
the  sum  of  822729.68  for  the  instruction  of  about  2000 
children,  speaks  more  than  volumes  on  this  subject. 

That  the  Lancastcrian  mode  of  teaching  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  we  agree; 
and  have  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Shaw's  *•  Brief  Exposi- 
tion'' of  it.  His  pamphlet  is  a  very-concise  and  satisfac- 
tory delineation  of  a  Lancastcrian  School;  and  from  read- 
ing it,  any  man  of  intelligence  and  perseverance  might 
know  how  to  estab)if>h  one  in  the  city  or  country.  But 
to  support  these  district  establishments  universally,  in 
our  money-making,  and  nM>ney-loving  republic,  is  the 
difficulty. 

While  we  approve  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools,  we  object  to  some  parts  of  the  ^^  Outline  of  a 
bm  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  expense,'' 
wtdeh  they  have  proposed.  To  make  a  set  of  districts 
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according  to  their  plan  will  be  impracticable;  for  many 
of  the  townships  are  too  large  to  be  associated  with  any 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  that  re- 
side in  them.  Instead  of  making  a  new  set  of  divisions 
of  a  local  nature,  for  particular  purposes,  we  would  take 
the  present  counties  and  townships  as  they  are  establish- 
ed by  law,  and  frame  a  bill  for  education  s.uited  to  their 
condition.  The  law  of  1809  has  authorized  county  com- 
missioners to  draw  on  the  county  treasurer  for  defraying 
the  charges  of  educating  certain  individuals;  and  without 
paying  more  money  than  they  now  do,  or  are  authorized 
to  do,  the  education  of  children  may  be  made  a  general 
thing.  The  proposed  bill  is  adapted  only  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  whereas  every  section  has  as 
much  need  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  education  of 
children  as  this  highly  favoured  portion  of  the  state. 
Something  of  general  utility,  and  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter, ought  to  be  attempted;  for  we  have  had  enough  of 
temporary  schemes.  The  plan  which  we  would  suggest 
is  the  following: 

1.  Each  township,  city,  and  corporate  borough. in  this 
commonwealth  shall  be  a  School  District. 

2.  All  the  judges  of  courts  with  all  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  aldermen,  resident  in  each  and  every  county 
in  the  state,  shall  be  wamed^by  the  sheriff  of  said  county 
to  convene  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year, 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  the  place  of  holding  the  county 
court  for  said  county;  and  one  third  of  their  number 
being  thus  convened  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  These  persons  thus  convened  shall  be 
styled  the  School  Committee  of  the  county;  and  the  chief 
justice  of  the  state  if  present,  or  in  case  of  his  absence, 
then  thje  president  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
or  in  case  of  his  absence,  then  the  judge,  the  alderman 
or  justice  of  the  peace  present,  whose  commission  is  c^ 
the  oldest  date,  shall  take  the  chair,  call  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  order,  and  appoint  a  clerk.  The  School  Com- 
mittee of  each  county  being  thus  organized,  shall  proceed 
to  appoint  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
present,  for  each  person,  five,  seven,  or  nine  freeliolders 
for  each  city,  township,  and  borough^  within  the  county. 
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wliodiall  be  styled  th^  School  Commissioners  of  the  city, 
township  or  borough  to  which  they  respectively  btlong. 
The  clerk  of  the  school  committee  and  the  acting 
chairman  shall  make  out  and  respectively  sign  a  certifi- 
cate,  directed  to  each  school  commissioner,  of  his  ap- 
pointment; and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  left  at  his  place 
of  residence  within  ten  days  after  his  appointment.  The 
school  committee  of  each  county,  shall,  moreover,  on 
the  same  day,  decide  by  vote  of  the  majority,  what  sums 
of  money  the  county  treasurer  shall  be  authorized  to 
pay  for  education,  or  the  erection  or  repairing  of  school 
bouses,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ensuing  on  said  decision; 
and  shall  by  a  certificate  over  the  signatures  of  the 
chairman  and  clerk  of  said  committee,  serve  the  county 
commissioners  of  said  county  with  a  copy  of  their 
resolution  on  this  subject.  This  business  being  transact- 
ed, the  committee  shall  iidjourn  sine  die. 

3.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  shall 
make  a  dividend  of  the  sum  granted  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, to  each  township,  city,  or  borough  within  said 
county,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
last  made  in  each  township,  city,  or  borough,  before  the 
first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year;  and  shall  when 
requested  so  to  do,  certify  to  the  school  commissioners 
of  each  township,  city  or  borough,  within  the  county, 
what  sum  of  money  they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

4.  The  school  commissioners  being  thus  appointed 
for  each  school  district,  shall  be  convened  by  the  School 
commissioner,  first  appointed,  or  in  case  of  his  decease 
or  absence  by  the  one  next  appointed,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  he  may  choose.  Any  three  of  said  school  com- 
missioners, where  there  are  five;  or  any  five,  where  there 
are  seven;  and  any  seven  where  there  are  nine,  shall  erect 
or  repair  school-houses,  if  they  judge  it  necessary,  in 
in  places  they  may  procure  in  their  respective  districts; 
shall  examine  and  employ  teachers,  shall  inspect  all  the 
schools  under  their  care  at  least  semi-annually,  and 
shall  discharge  those  teachers  whom  they  find  to  be 
incon^>etent.  For  the  purpose  pf  paying  teachers,  or 
for  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  they  shall  pre*- 
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sent  orders  for  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  in  all, 
the  amount  to  which  their  district  is  entitled  for  the  year, 
to  the  county  commissioners;  and  said  county  com- 
missioners shall  draw  for  the  same  on  the  county  trea* 
surer  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law. 

5.  In  any  school  district  in  which  there  is  but  one 
school  under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  commis^ 
sioners,  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
resident  in  the  district,  shall  have  the  right  of  attending, 
and  according  to  their  age  and  capacity,  shall  have  equa 
privileges.  In  any  district  in  which  the  school  commis- 
sioners shall  deem  it  expedient  to  establish  two  or  more 
schools,  they  shall  divide  the  district  into  as  many  school 
wards  as  they  establish  schools,  and  every  child  within 
the  aforesaid  ages,  resident  in  a  school  ward,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  school  within 
said  ward. 

6.  School  commissioners  during  the  time  of  their  be- 
ing in  office,  shall  be  exempted  from  performing  duty  as 
jurors  and  arbitrators,  but  neither  they  nor  th^  school 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  pecunbry  compeilsatiott 
£3r  their  services. 

It  would  render  our  plan  more  truly  republican,  should 
the  sherifi*  of  each  county  warn,  as  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tions of  representatives,  all  the  qualified  electors  to  bring 
in  to  the  inspectors  the  names  of  twenty- five  persons  resi« 
dent  in  the  county,  who  should  meet  within  ten  days  ^ter 
their  election,  appoint  their  own  chairman  and  clerk,  de» 
cide  how  much  should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
county  for  education,  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  proceed 
to  declare,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  last  completed 
assessment,  the  proportion  of  said  sum  to  which  each 
school  district  should  be  entitled.  Let  this  same  school 
committee  also  decide  how  many  school  commission^ 
ers  shall  be  elected  in  each  district  within  the  county; 
whether  five,  seven,  or  nine. 

Then  let  the  constable  of  each  town,  borough,  or  city, 
at  the  time  and  place  for  electing  assessors  and  other 
town  officers,  annually  warn  all  the  legal  electors  in  the 
town,  borough,  or  city,  of  which  he  is  the  public  organ, 
to  give  in  their  votes,  for  five,  seven,  or  nine  School 
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commissioners,  according  to  the  last  decision  of  the  com- 
tnittce  in  the  case,  who  shall  hold  their  oi&ce  until  theitf 
successors  are  elected,  and  shall  have  the  powers  already 
described. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Westmoreland  to  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  committee  on  education^ 
proves  that  our  Legislature  entertains  some  right  appre- 
hension of  the  importance  of  this  subject.  The  report 
well  observes,  that 

^  In  a  government  where  the  public  are  the  fountain  of  all 
power,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  a  proper 
and  permanent  exercise  of  it.  The  benign  influences  of  religion 
which  form  the  basis  of  every  good  government,  if  unsupported 
by  an  improvement  of  the  noble  faculties  of  mind  with  which 
the  Creator  has  endowed  the  creature,  will  be  but  partially  felt 
in  society.  And  those  moral  principles  which  dictate  the  re^ 
ciprocal  duties  of  individuals,  grow  in  strength,  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  progress  of  learning  and  civilization." 

The  plan  subjoined  to  this  sensible  report  proposes^ 
**tbat  cities,  towns,  and  counties  embracing  one  hun*' 
dred  families  within  a  mile  square,  shall  not  be  embraced 
within  the  above  provisions."  Of  course  the  multitudes 
of  indigent  children  in  populous  places  would  have  no 
better  provision  than  at  present  exists.  This  partial  plan 
will  never  answer;  neither  is  it  well  to  make  legal  distinc« 
tions  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  We  commend  the 
the  object  of  Mr.  Reed,  which  is,  to  aid  the  less  popu- 
kms  and  wealthy  counties  from  the  state  treasury;  and 
this  may  be  done  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  general 
•ystem.  Should  no  other  provision  be  made  by  the  State, 
the  county  commissioners  of  certain  counties  named  in 
the  act,  might  be  authorized  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act,  to  draw  upon  the  state  treasury  for  a  specified 
sum,  which  should  be  regulated  by  the  census  of  those 
counties,  which  have  no  thickly  inhabited  places*  This 
sum  the  county  commissioners  should  add  to  the  sum 
appropriated  by  the  school  committee,  and  divide  it 
auoog  the  school  commissioners  of  districts,  in  the 
nanoer  above  provided.  This  assistance  from  the  state 
wcMild  induce  the  poorer  counties  to  help  themselves;  so 
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that  education  in  either  the  English,  German  or  Welch 
language  would  be  generally  diffused. 

This  plan  in  the  essential  features  of  it,  corresponds 
with  that  recommended  in  the  report  on  our  table;  and 
should  it  be  carried  into  operation,  every  child  in  the 
commonwealth  would  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  good  coriimon  education;  while  parents  would  no  lon- 
ger have  the  trouble,  or  be  at  the  expense,  of  hunting  up 
a  school  for  their  offspring  every  quarter.  In  each  of  these 
schools,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic 
and  geography  should  be  taught;  and  those  parents  who 
wish  their  children  instructed  in  other  branches  of  science, 
would  of  course  establish  private  subscription  schools 
and  seminaries.  This  would  provide  for  indigent  chil- 
dren most  effectually,  without  inviduously  separatingthem 
from  the  rest  of  society,  to  be  stigmatized  as  paupers. 

As  education  is  now  managed,  much  time  and  money 
are  thrown  away;  and  many  teachers  who  are  wholly  in- 
competent to  the  work  which  they  have  undertaken,  gull 
the  community.  In  Pennsylvania,  an  adventurer  sets  up 
a  school,  as  he  would  open  a  grocery  store,  by  hanging 
out  a  sign;  and  we  have  positively  read  more  than  once, 
on  a  tin  plate  at  the  door,  **  Education  teacht  here;^^  which 
we  suppose  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  learning  of  the 
instructor  within.  The  public  can  have  no  security  that 
the  greatest  blockheads  which  come  along  will  not  con- 
tinue to  open  their  "  seminaries,"  until  some  constituted 
authority  shall  examine  into  their  ability  to  teach,  and 
their  certificates  of  moral  character. 

It  is  more  important  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Statt 
should  create  a  iimd  to  aid  common  schools,  than  that 
they  should  endow  colleges.  It  would  do  honour  to  this 
member  of  the  great  American  fs^mily  of  republics,  should 
the  duties  on  auctions  for  a  certain  time,  or  some  round 
sum,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  late  gover- 
nor Snyder,  be  appropriated  to  form  a  school  fund,  the 
yearly  income  of  which  should  be  annually  divided 
among  the  counties  and  then  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  assessments  in 
each.  Such  a  fund  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts have,  and  in  each  it  greatly  assists  all  the 
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tbe  towns  and  villages,  in  educating  their  children:  and 
with  the  education  of  the  rising  generationi  we  hardly 
need  remark,  the  dearest  interests  of  religion  and  morali- 
tyarc  most  intimately  connected.  When  the  blessings  of 
a  good  education  are  universally  experienced,  then  will 
dieology  be  the  study  of  the  community,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  never  fails  to  produce  benign  effects  in  the 
morality  of  a  well  informed  people. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Economy 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  malt  liquors  into  general 
use,  in  place  of  ardent  spirits,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
vice  of  drunkenness;  and  to  the  use  of  a  machine  for 
cleaning  chimneys,  that  many  of  our  race  may  be  deliv- 
ered from  a  life  of  smoke,  soot  and  wretchedness.  All 
these  pamphlets  are  calculated  to  do  good,  and  we  pray 
for  success  to  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  them. 


Article  XI. — Gethsemane:  or  Thoughts  on  the  Suffering's  of 
Christ:  by  the  Author  of  ^*  the  Refuge^^^  and  "  the  Guide  to  Do^ 
mestic  HappinessJ*^  First  American  (from  the  second  Lon- 
don edition.)  Philadelphia;  published  by  Anthony  Finley* 
18ir.  pp.  208.  12mo. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  five  letters,  which  are 
introduced  by  an  appropriate  preface.  The  former  writ- 
ings of  the  same  author  have  prepared  the  minds  of 
many,  for  a  candid  perusal  of  this  work;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  joy  to  the  advocates  of  truth  that  they  haye;  for 
dherwise  some  good  people,  on  seeing  any  thing  of  the 
object  at  which  he  aims,  would  turn  away  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  convinced,  by  his  reasonings,  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  a  full,  and  definite  satisfaction  tQ 
divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  for  their 
sins  alone. 

"  The  Guide  and  Refuge"  have  been  published  and 
itad  in  New  England:  apd  ^'Gethsemane"  will  stand  some 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  same  distinction,  provided  some 
bookseller  shall  resolve  to  priiit  it  without  reading  it,  and 
without  first  consulting  his  pastor.  It  is  earnestly  to  he 
wished,  that  some  one  may;  for  since  the  work  did  not 
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originate  among  the  Calvitoists  of  New  York,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  some  intelligent  readers 
would  be  enlightened  by  it,  and  say  ^*  it  is  truth."  Let  it 
also  be  known,  for  the  exclusion  of  unreasonable  preju* 
dices  against  the  book,  that  the  author  of ''  The  Contrast'* 
had  no  hand  in  writing  it;  for  when  any  thing  appears  in 
favour  of  a  definite  atonement,  it  is  immediately  rumour* 
ed,  and  believed,  that  he  is  attempting  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  Presbyterians  against  his  New  England 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  believes  them  to  be,  with 
as  few  exceptions  as  can  be  found  in  any  equally  large 
body  of  clergymen  on  earth,  eminently  pious;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  them  from  cheri^ing  some  errors  on 
very  important  subjects  in  theology;  neither  does  it  se-» 
cure  a  candid  perusal  of  every  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Son  of  God.  That  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  part  of 
the  covenant  of  redemption;  that  he  performed  what  he 
covenanted  to  perform;  and  that  he  will,  by  the  efiectual 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  save  all  for  whom  he 
obeyed  and  suffered,  that  they  might  be  saved;  all  con- 
sistent Calvinists  teach:  yet  it  would  consign  a  book  to 
condemnation,  among  the  great  body  of  these  same 
pious  teachers,  who  think  they  are  Calvinists,  before  it 
should  be  read  too,  were  it  known  to  inculcate  the  tenet, 
that  Christ  made  an  atonement  only  for  those  persons 
who  were  given  him  by  his  Father, 

Other  divines,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  would  think  it  sufficient  to  secure  a  candid  perusal 
of  a  book,  that  it  should  attempt  to  make  it  manifest, 
that  **  grace  reigns  through  righteousness,"  and  that  God 
is  as  stricdy  just  in  justifying  the  ungodly,  who  are 
brought  to  believe  on  Christ,  as  he  is  in  the  condemna- 
tion  of  those  who  are  left  to  behold,  despise,  wonder,  and 
perish. 

The  work  in  our  hand  is  one  of  this  description,  and 
is  so  good  as  to  excite  a  tegret,  that  there  is  not  more  of 
it.  We  copy  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  and  as  an 
exposition  of  the  sentiments  maintained  in  it,  a  part  of 
the  preface. 

*^  There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  inimical  to  human  happi- 
aeas  than  erroneous  cgncsptions  of  God's  moral  government 
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of  the  world*  As  a  creature,  man  is  dependent  on  him  for  his 
being  and  his  blessedness.  He  is  the  subject  of  a  law  promuU 
gated  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  To  this  law  is  annexed 
a  penalty,  for  the  violation  of  which  he  must,  if  grace  prevent 
not,  inevitably  suffer:  and  if  men  would  reason  impartially  on 
dkis  subject  as  they  sometimes  do  on  others  of  little  moment, 
they  would  soon  discover  that  transgression  has  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  its  curse.  The  contemplation  of  this  awful  fact 
would  at  once  evince  the  necessity  of  the  vicarious  work  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  forgiveness.  In  his  substitu* 
tionary  undertakings,  all  the  divine  perfections  are  seen  in  per* 
feet  harmony;  and  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  man,  we  may 
say  with  the  devout  Psalmist,  ^  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  to* 
gcther;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.' 

'*  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of 
duty,  is  founded  in  righteousness,  and  that  men  are  sinners; 
the  curse  threatened  in  case  of  transgression  must  stand  as  an 
insuperable  bar  to  their  happiness.  Hence  the  necessity  (if 
they  are  to  be  saved)  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
of  his  satisfaction  with  a  view  to  atonement.  This  satisfaction 
is  however  by  some  persons  boldly  denied,  and,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  this  denial,  it  is  said,  That  our  blessed  Lord  was 
not  punished:  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  satis« 
faction  be  allowed,  punishment  must  of  course  follow;  for  with- 
oat  punishment  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  either  to  the  law  or 
to  the  justice  of  God. 

'^Socinus  was  aware,  says  the  incomparable  Owen,  ^  that  by 
the  establishment  of  punitory  justice,  a  knife  is  put  to  the 
throat  of  his  opinion,  and  that  it  cannot  be  defended;  (that  is, 
that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  Christ  our  Saviour  is  called 
Jesus  Christ)  he  maintains  that  the  whole  controversy  concern* 
ing  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  hinges  on  this  very  question—^ 
That  could  they  get  rid  of  this  justice,  even  if  they  had  no 
odier  proof,  that  human  fiction  of  Christ's  sactisfaction  would 
be  thoroughly  exposed,  and  would  vanish.  For,  adds  the  Doc- 
tor, it  being  granted  that  this  justice  belongs  to  God;  not  even 
Socinus,  though  doubtless  a  man  of  great,  very  artful,  and  fer« 
tile  genius,  could  devise  any  way  of  obtaining  salvation  for 
sinners  without  a  satisfaction.  I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my 
own  mtod,  says  the  Doctor,  elsewhere.  That  the  truth  which 
we  embrace,  is  so  far  from  being  of  trivial  consequence  in  our 
religion,  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  many,  the  most 
important  artides  of  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  the  satisfaction  of  Chrst,  and  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  of  our  obedience;  and  that  it  strikes  its  roots  deep 
through  almost  the  whole  of  theology,  or,  the  acknowledging 
of  die  truth  which  is  according  to  godlinesst'  The  Arminiana 
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smd  Boxterians  allow,  says  a  writer  well  versed  in  polemic 
theology,  ^  That  Christ  suffered  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sin* 
ners,  but  neither  of  them  will  acknowledge  that  his  satisfac- 
tion was  plenary.  They  insist  that  what  Christ  paid  for  our  re- 
demption was  not  the  same  with  what  is  in  the  obligation;  and 
that,  therefore,  his  dolorous  sufferings  were  not  a  proper  pay- 
ment of  our  debt;  and,  consequently,  a  proper  and  full  satis^ 
faction  for  our  sins  could  not  arise  from  his  death  to  the  law 
and  justice  of  God*  For  were  this  satisfaction  conceded,  they 
see  at  once  that  the  delinquents  for  whom  it  was  made,  must 
inevitably  be  saved.' 

^^  That  punitive  justice  is  natural  and  essential  to  God,  is  a 
truth  of  vast  importance.  In  contemplating  this  awful  attribute 
as  exhibited  in  the  redemption  of  man,  the  divine  holiness 
appears  eminently  glorious.  Here  the  devout  Christian  dis- 
covers ample  cause  for  humiliation  and  for  triumph.  With  the 
most  pungent  sorrow  he  reflects  on  his  depravity  and  his  guilt; 
while  he  adores  the  grace  that  has  saved  him  from  perdition, 
he  may  confidently  ask,  with  the  Apostle,  *•  Who  shall  lay  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died.'  He  will 
indeed  have  to  regret  that  he  has  so  long  been  the  slave  of  sin, 
and  that  he  still  is  the  subject  of  corruption;  but  he  may,  not- 
withstanding rejoice,  *  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death, 
even  so  grace  reigneth  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life 
by  Jesus  Christ:'  and  that,  though  his  enormities  are  many  and 
great,  yet  the  God  to  whom  he  looks  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
can  nevertheless  be  *  just,  and  the  justificr  of  him  that  bclievcth 
18  J  esus. 

The  pages  following  illustrate  and  enforce  the  scrip- 
tural doctrines,  that  God  is  just  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  merciful;  that  justice  does  not  relinquish  even  to  grace 
any  thing  which  it  demands;  that  the  moral  law  is  the 
rule  by  which  God  estimates  the  punishment  due  to  sin- 
ners; that  all  the  punishment  merited  by  any  one  must, 
of  justice,  be  inflicted  either  on  the  original  offender,  or 
else,  on  some  one  whom  the  law  accepts  as  a  substitute; 
that  Jesus  Christ,  being  a  divine  and  human  person, 
might  equitably  offer  what  God  as  the  Governor  and 
Judge  of  men  might  accept,  the  substitution  of  himself 
in  the  place  of  all  who  shall  finally  be  saved;  that  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  all  who  were  given  to  him  in  the  eter- 
nal counsels  of  peace,  Christ  did  actually  render  such 
obedience,  and  endure  such  suffering  as  the  wisdom  and 
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juadtt  of  lehovah  deemed  equivalent,  and  exactfy  pro- 
{K)rtioned,  to  the  obedience  required,  and  the  punish- 
mene  merited  by  all  the  elect;  that  had  Jesus  assumed 
more  g^ilt  he  would  have  suffered  more  than  he  did,  be- 
cause justice  would  have  required  more;  that  die  dignity 
and  diviniQr  of  Christ  enabled  him  to  merit,  in  a  definite 
time^  all  the  blesdngs  of  the  new  covenant  which  his 
MOfrie  experience;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  debt,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  that  all  fcM*  whom  he  died  to  make  an  atone- 
ment, should  eventually  be  saved.  In  his  first  Letter,  the 
athor  says, 

^  I  am  convinced  that  the  suflferings  of  Christ  were  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  many  sinners  he  had  undertaken 
to  redeem;  and  that,  had  the  ufaworthy  objects  of  his  merciful 
regard  been  more  numerous,  these  sufferings  would  have  like- 
wise been  augmented.  It  should  be  observed  concerning  the 
sttfl^iiigB  of  Christ,  says  Bishop  Reynolds,  ^  That  the  ceconomy 
or  dispensation  of  his  mediatorship  is  the  measure  of  all  that 
he  suffered.  So  much  as  that  required,  he  did  suffer,  and  i|ior^ 
he  did  not.' 

"To  say,  That  had  our  blessed  Lord  redeemed  every  indiyi- 
doal  of  the  human  race,  he  would  not  have  suffered  more  than 
he  actually  did  suffer;  is,  in  effect,  sapng.  That  there  is  as 
much  moral  evil  in  a  few  transgressions  as  in  many,  and  that 
it  is  deserving  of  as  much  punishment;  or,  in  other  words.  That 
suffering  £or  a  part  of  our  species  is  sufficient  for  th<e  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole;  which  is  a  sentiment,  in  my  mind,  repugnant 
to  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  ideas 
that  ought  ever  to  be  retained  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice* 

**  If,  in  advocating  this  hypothesis,  any  regard  be  paid  to 
consistency  of  sentiment,  you  must  of  course  relinquish  the 
imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  and  the  federal  relation  that  sub- 
sists between  him  and  his  church:  for  if  these,  together  with 
his  plenary  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  be  admitted,  redemp-* 
tion  must  be  particular;  and  those  who  stand  thus  related  to 
him  will  undoubtedly  be  saved.^'  p.  28,  29. 

He  answers  the  objection,  that  "  redemption  does  not 
eonsist  in  the  undertakings,  or  in  the  actual  sufferings  of 
Christ,  as  made  sin  and  a  curse  in  their  room  and  stead; 
but  in  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  who  is  pleased  to  ac- 
eept  his  death,  not  as  an  adequate  price  paid  to  divine 
justice  by  pcaial  sufferings,  but  as  a  medium  through 
he  is  reconciled  to  sinners,  and  in  consequence  of 
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which  they  are  pardoned  and  made  everlastingly  happy;'' 
by  showing,  that  "  if  any  thing  short  of  (denary  aatisbcr 
tion  to  divine  justice  could  be  consistently  allowed  as  a 
ground  of  pardon;  surely  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
same  power  which  could  righteously  dispense  with  an 
adequate  recompense  for  crime,  might,  if  such  had  been 
the  divine  [Measure,  have  fixed  on  any  other  medium,  for 
the  same  purpose;''  and,  consequently,  that  the  mediation 
of  the  Redeemer  was  not  absdutely  indispensable;  that 
less  suffering  than  he  endured  would  have  been  sufficient; 
and  that  either  in  whole  or  in  part  he  was  *'  bruised"  need* 
lessly. 

In  the  second  Letter,  he  clearly  proveis  it  to  be  an 
erroneous  opinion,  '*  lliat  though  our  blessed  Lord  died 
intentionally  for  the  elect  only,  there  b  nevertheless  a  re- 
dundancy of  merit  in  his  death  sufficient  for  the  redemption 
of  all  men."  p.  57.  He  admits,  as  any  one  but  a  Socinian, 
or  one  who  denies  every  kind  of  atonement  by  Christ, 
will,  '*  That  our  divine  Jesus  could  have  redeemed  ten 
thousand  worlds,  if,  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  he  had 
been  constituted  the  federal  head,  and  had  become  the 
surety  of  these  worlds;"  not,  however,  without  assuming 
more  guilt,  even  the  obnoxiousness  of  ten  thousand 
worlds  to  punishment;  and  not  without  suffering  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  criminality  of  the  offenders  to  be  par- 
doned through  his  expiatory  pangs.  His  reasoning  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  refuted,  by  the  united  force  of  all  who 
teach  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement. 

^^  But  if  our  blessed  Lord,  (says  he)  would  not  have  suffered 
more,  had  the  number  to  be  saved  been  much  greater  than  it 
eventually  will  be,  why  should  he  have  suffered  so  much  as  he 
actually  did  suffer?  For  if  the  mere  consideration  of  the  dignity 
of  his  person,  and  not  the  weight  of  his  sufferings,  be  thought 
a  sufficient  reason  for  extending  the  benefit  of  his  death  to  an 
indefinite  number;  the  least  possible  degree  of  suffering  would, 
according  to  this  notion,  have  answered  the  same  end.  But 
surely  He  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  good:  and  who 
doth  not  ^afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,* 
would  not  without  necessity  have  inflicted  on  his  own  Son  such 
bitter  and  unparalleled  sufierings  as  he  evidently  underwent* 
For,  as  M^Laurin  remarks,  *  infinite  justice  will  never  inflict 
the  least  degrees  of  undeserved  punishment.'  Yet  though  he 
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bad  done  no  Tidlence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  moitth,  *  it 
plepsed  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to.  grief.' 
AUoVy  wiA  the  inepired  writers,  that  he  was  made  sin  for  us 
-—that  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all— that 
he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities-— that  he  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us;  and  there  wiQ  appear  ample  ground 
fer  ^  he  suffered;  nor  shall  we  %vonder  at  the  di'ead  commis- 
sion, *  Awake;  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  and  against  the 
man  that  is  my  fellow,'  ssuth  the  Lord  of  hosts:  smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered/ 

**  *  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  intensity  in  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus,'  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  ^  it  could  not  have  been  less  than 
it  actually  was,  or  assuredly  it  would  have  been.  When  the 
righteous  Father  was  pleased  to  crush  him  with  that  dreadful 
and  fatal  stroke,  he  still  ceased  not  to  delight  in  the  Son  of  his 
love.  One  shade  of  grief  would  not  have  passed  over  hie  soul, 
which  infinite  holifkess  and  wisdom  did  not  perceive  to  be  ne« 
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^  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  hath  told  us,  ^  That  he  came 
into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father;'  one  branch  of 
which  was,  ^  That  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he 
had  given  hhn.'  These  were  the  sheep  for  whom  he  Laid  down 
his  Ufe,  and  concerning  whom  he  said,  ^  They  shaU  never 
perish.'  But  that  numbers  of  our  apostate  race  do  perish,  is 
evidoit  beyond  contradiction;  we  are  therefore  compelled  from 
his  own  testimony  to  believe  that  he  never  laid  down  his  life  foir 
diem:  and  if  he  never  laid  down  his  life  for  them,  how  could  he 
suffer  for  them?  The  righteous  God,  as  Mr.  Hurrion  expresses 
it,  ^  did  not  lay  upon  his  own  Son  more  than  was  right;  he  did 
not  spare  him,  or  abate  him  any  thing,  nor  did  he  inflict  more 
punishment  upon  him  than  sin  deserved.' 

^  That  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  death  of  unexampled  suf- 
ferings cannot  be  doubted;  but  they  were  sufferings  to  which 
he  became  liable  as  a  surety,  and  to  which,  in  virtue  of  his  own 
voluntary  engagement,  he  was  righteously  adjudged  by  the' law 
and  justice  of  God.  The  persons  for  whom  he  died,  were  re- 
deemed from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  his  being  made  a  curse 
ibr  them.  The  punitory  sanction,  with  reference  to  them,  had 
its  fun  accomplishment,  in  his  expiatory  sufferings  and  death; 
but  surely  this  cannot  be  said  concerning  those  who  suffer  that 
curse  in  their  own  persons."  p.  30—33* 

In  this  and  the  former  letter,  the  anthor  adduces  in 
favour  of  his  own  opinions,  very  lucid  quotations  from 
Bishop  Reynolds,  Mr.  M^Laurin,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Mr. 
HtmrioD,  Bishop  Brown,   Mr.  Lawrence  Butterworth, 
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Dr.  fifties,  Biahop  HopkiiW)  Mr.  Eyre,  Professor  Dur* 
ham,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dr.  John  Ektwards,*  Mr.  Rswiiny 

Mr.  Hervcy,  Mr.  Archibald  Hall,  "the  learned  Witsius/' 
*'  the  famous  Zanchius,"  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Boston,  Arch- 
bishop  Leighton,  Mr.  Dorney,  Mr.  McLean,  Mn 
M^Ewen,  Mr.  Coles,  Bishop  Beveridge,  Mr.  Toplady, 
Mr.  Gillespie,  Mr.  Twisse,  Mr.  Romaiae,  Dr.  Isaac 
Chauncey,  Bish<^  Watson,  Du  Moulin,-  Dr.  Mantcm^ 
aiid  others  of  no  inconsiderable  fame  in  their  respective 
churches.  It  is,  however,  of  unspeakably  greater  impor- 
portance,  that  he  proves  his  system  to  be  supported  by 
the  word  of  God.  Even  the  good  sense  of  Dr.  Tomline^ 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  sometimes  prevails  over  his  anti- 
pathy to  evangelical  religion,  when  he  attempts  to  frame 
an  objection.  He  "  observes,  when  speaking  on  this  sub* 
ject,  ^  If  the  redemption  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ 
be  confined  to  the  elect,  the  design  of  Christ's  comihg 
into  the  world  was  to  save  the  elect,  and  the  elect  only, 
and  not  to  save  sinners  in  general.'  This  conclusion, 
(says  the  author  of  Gethsemane,)  appears  to  me  correct 
and  scripturaL" 

^^  His  Lordship  however  thinks  otherwise;  and  so  did  Mr. 
Baxter,  whea^  in  his  zeal  for  a  favourite  hypothesis,  he  charged 
Dr.  Owen  with  asserting^  ^  That  Christ  was  giv^n  to  the  elect 
more  than  others.'  This  charge,  however  was  not  founded  in  fact: 
for^  remarks  the  Doctor,  I  say,  ^  That  he  was  not  given  as  a 
Mediator,  price,  and  ransom  for  any  other  at  all!' 

^^  But  though  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  learned  Prelate 
does  not  harmonize  with  his  own  views  of  redemption,  it  is 
nevertheless  in  perfect  unison  with  the  strains  sung  by  those 
who  were  much  better  qualified  to  comprehend  the  full  import 
of  redemption^  than  any  of  their  militant  brethren  upon  earth. 
^  And  die  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odoura, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  saints:  and  they  sung  a  new  aong^ 
paying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  uke  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  ua  to  God 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  peojde,  and 


nation.' 


"The  happy  spirits,  engaged  in  this  delightful  song,  were  far 
from  considering  redemption  as  general.  For  if  those  from 
among  whom  they  had  been  taken,  had  beeis  likewise  redeem- 
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ed,  wUch,  if  redemption  be  general,  they  must;  their  discrl- 
mhwrtfig  language  iv  not  appropriate;  it  is  not  intelligiUe. 

^The  redemptioQ  here  spoken  of,  says  Dn  Goyse,  is  *that 
which  Christ  made  by  his  blood,  and  is  said  to  be  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation;  vvhich  language 
carries  the  strongest  intimation,  that  Christ  paid  the  price  of 
redemption  not  for  every  individual  of  them,  but  for  some 
firom  among  them  all*''  p.  119-^121. 

In  the  third  Letter,  the  author  states  more  explicitly 
his  reasons  for  thinking  that  our  Lord  was  really  punished 
for  the  sins  of  those  who  shall  eventually  be  saved;  and 
proves,  that  by  covenant  he  became  legally  guilty,  while 
he  was  in  his  own  nature  undefiled  with  moral  pollution. 
He  quotes  the  lan^age  of  an  ancient  divine  of  Boston  in 
New  England,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton,)  on  this  subject^ 
who  savs, 

^  Either  Christ,  suffered  the  wrath  of  God,  i«  t.  the  punish* 
ment  due  to  the  sins  of  the  elect,  or  else  God  is  untrue  in  that 
comminadoui  He  that  sins  shall  die;  because  the  elect  them^ 
selves  do  not  suffer  it.  But  God  is  true:  the  Strength  of  Israel 
win  not  tte,  1  Sam*  3tv.  29.  God  cannot  lie,  Titus  i.  1.  Either 
Christ  suffered  the  penal  death  of  the  curse  due  to  the  elect  for 
sin,  or  the  elect  sufer  it  themselves,  or  the  curse  is  not  exe* 
cuted;  but  the  elect  suffer  it  not  themselves,  neither  is  the 
curse  not  executed;  for  then  the  Jruth  of  the  commination  and 
divine  justice  fail:  therefore  Christ  suffered  the  penal  death  of 
the  curse  due  to  the  elect  for  sin.*-«As  the  eternal  virtue  of 
Christ's  sufferings  redeemed  us  from  the  eternity  of  suffering 
fannalty,  so  Christ  in  suffering  the  wradi  of  God  formally,  suf- 
fered virtually  whartM>evcr  was  doe  to  the  elect  for  their  sin, 
and  so  by  suffering  redeemed  us  from  all  the  properly  penal 
curses  of  the  law  whatsoever."  p.  144. 

In  the  fourth  Letter,  the  author  treats  of  election,  and 
particularlf  of  its  relation  to  inquitatioii,  and  the  vkari- 
oa«  sofferiogs  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  quotes  the  Rev* 
Mr.  Cooper  <rf  Boston  in  New  f^gUmd,  who  observes^ 
that  '*  the  sattefiicdon  of  Christ  is  rendered  a  very  loose^ 
uncertain,  and  unsafe  thing,  if  there  are  not  a  certain 
nomber  for  whom  it^was  madeand  accepted;  and  the  va- 
loe  of  it  lessened  exceedingly,  if  it  did  not  purchase 
bith,  repentance,  and  holiness,  for  them  on  whom  they 
are  bestowed."  Of  an  election  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  de« 
finite  atonement,  die  same  learned  divine  says,  *^  It  would 
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be  verjr  dishonourable  to  suppose  that  Christ  undertodc 
the  great  and  difficult  work  of  man's  redemption^  that  he 
came  into  the  world,  suffered  and  died  upon  an  uncer- 
tainty what  the  effect  of  his  redemption  would  be;  for 
this  is  plainly  to  make  htm  act  below  a  wise  intelligent 
agent — Therefore  a  special  number  were  chosen,  and 
given  to  Christ,  with  respect  to  whom  the  Father  en- 
gaged  that  they  should  be  brought  to  believe  on  him^ 
and  be  a  seed  to  serve  him  in  this  world,  and  through 
his  merits  obtain  everlasting  blessedness  in  the  world  to 
come," 

^'  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  that  great  man,  Archbishop 
Usher:  ^  It  is  of  grace  that  Christ  is  given  to  us,  and  also  that 
his  righteousness,  apprehended  by  faith,  is  accounted  ours.  It 
is  true  that  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  considering  the  case  as 
it  is  between  the  Father  and  Christ,  no  man  dare  call  it  Free; 
no,  the  price  of  oar  redemption  was  the  deepest  purchase  that 
the  world  ever  heard  of;  but-  whatever  it  cost  Christ,  it  cost 
us  nothing:  and  so  to  us  it  is  freely  of  grace  from  Christ,  yea 
and  to  us  it  is  freely  of  grace  from  God  the  Father  too;  not 
because  he  acquits  us  without  a  full  satisfaction  to  his  justice, 
or  accepts  that  for  perfect  righteousness  which  is  not  perfect 
righteousness;  but  because  he  receives  full  satisfaction  from 
the  hands  of  a  surety,  and  that  surety  being  his  own  Son;  when 
as  he  might  have  challenged  the  uttermost  farthing  at  our  hands 
who  were  the  principals;  and  then  there  had  been  no  possi- 
bility for  us  to  have  been  delivered."  p.  17T* 

In  the  fifth  and  last  Letter  of  this  volume,  the  author 
considers  some  objections  which  are  offered  against 
preaching,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel;  and  against  the  propriety  of  offering  Christ  as  a 
Saviour  indiscriminately;  if  all,  to  whom  perfect  righte- 
ousness is  proffered,  have  not  been  elected  and  redeem* 
ed*  Objections  of  this  nature  arise  from  a  misconception 
of  the  gospel  itself;  and  from  an  apprehension  that  many 
preach  the  gospel,  pre-eminently  well,  who  utter  what 
God  has  never  commissioned  them  to  declare. 

Should  any  one  preach  to  a  common  audience,  that 
Jesus  actually  obeyed  and  suffered,  with  the  intention  of 
saving  every  one  of  them,  he  would  transcend  his  in- 
struction from  Him  who  made  him  an  ambassador. 
Should  he  tell  them,  that  Jesus  so  obeyed  and  suflfered. 
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that  he  could  now  save  every  one  of  them^  but  had  no 
intention  of  saving  CYtry  one  of  them;  it  wmild  be  of  no 
adrantage,  nor  would  it  be  true,  unless  it  were  certain 
that  every  one  was  given  to  the  Mediator  in  the  cove* 
nant  of  redemption.  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners^ 
has  power  to  give  eternal  Ufe  to  as  many  as  the  Father 
has  given  him,  and  to  no  more:  unless  sinners  may  be 
saved  independendy  of  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  and 
without  his  having  made  any  provision  for  their  eternal 
life.  The  great  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  to  bring 
home  to  Jesus  Christ  all  who  shall  be  made  partakers  of 
heavenly  felicity.  These  will  be  convinced  that  they  are 
helpless  sinners  in  their  native  state.  If  one,  in  preach- 
ing to  those  who  never  will  be  saved,  shall  proclaim,  that 
they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  does  he  not  preach 
the  truth?  So  far,  then,  we  may  preach  to  the  elect  and 
the  non-elect,  to  those  redeemed  and  to  those  not  re» 
deemed,  with  consistency.   We  may,   in  like  manner, 
teach  all,  that  they  have  violated  the  holy,  just,  and  good 
law  of  their  Maker;  that  they  have  incurred  its  penalty; 
and  that  they  need  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  To  all  we 
may  say,  too,  without  objection,  that  all  penitent,  hiim- 
Ue,  prayeduif  and  believing  sinners  shall  be  saved,  on 
account  of  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  divine  justice  for 
their  sins:  and  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  come  to 
Christ  for  salvation  may  come,  and  shall  not  be  rejected. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  that  none  will  choose  to  come 
but  such  as  are  made  willing  by  divine  grace;  and  that 
none  will  be  made  willing  but  those  for  whom  Chi'ist 
gave  himself  a  ransom.  These  things  are  clearly  incul- 
cated by  our  Lord  himself,  for  he  says,  *'  All  that  the 
Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me;  and  him  that  cometh 
to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  *^  This  is  the  Father's 
will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given 
me  I  should  lose  nothing."  *^  Whosoever  will  may  take 
of  the  water  of  life  freely."  In  all  this  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty; **  but  there  is,"  says  an  objector,  "  in  your  offer- 
ing eternal  life  to  sinners,  when  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  definite  atonement  for  their  salvation.  You 
offer  them  that,  which  Jehovah  cannot  consistently  with 
his  attributes,  on  your  plan,  bestow;  for  his  justice  in 
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relation  to  them  has  not  been  rendered  compatible  with 
mercy.''  It  is  admitted,  that  should  the  Lord  in  an  un* 
qualified  manner  offer  pardon,  justification,  and  everlast<- 
ing  life  to  those  who  shall  perish;  should,  he  offer  to  dave 
them  without  prescribing  his  own  terms,  we  should  be 
unable  to  vindicate  his  ways.  But  be  does  not  uneondL- 
tiamUfy  promise  to  save  any;  for  to  Jesus  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant  he  promised  the  salvation  of  all  who 
shall  be  saved,  on  condition  of  his  offering  his  life  an  atone^ 
mentfor  them.  The  condition  being  performed,  the  sal- 
vation of  all  the  elect  is  proclaimed  to  be  certain,  for 
every  thing  c<mnected  with  it,  and  essential  to  it,  is  also 
promised,  and  shall  be  graciously  conferred  on  them»  in 
due  time.  In  applying  to  them  the  covenanted  salvaticffi, 
he  exerts  his  power  over  them  as  their  Jcing;  he  humUes 
them,  renders  them  teachable,  convinces  them  of  sin,  and 
brings  them  by  his  divinely  powerfol  suasion  to  exer« 
cise  that  faith,  whereby  they  receive  and  rest  upon  him 
alone.  He  has  openly  published  his  intention  of  subduing 
all  his  people  unto  himself:  but  none  others  has  he  pro<^ 
mised  to  subdue  and  save. 

Yet,  as  a  king,  he  commands  others  to  obey  him,  who, 
according  to  his  infallible  foreknowledge,  never  will 
obey  him;  never  will  choose  to  obey  him;  and  nevor 
will  be  divinely  disposed  and  enabled  to  choose  his  ser- . 
vice.  He  commands  some  to  obey  him,  whose  willing 
obedience  he  has  not  resolved  to  take  e&ctuaid  measures 
for  securing  to  himself.  Yet,  that  they  may  not  say,  in 
extenuation  of  their  disobedience,  that  no  inducements 
were  presented^  and  that  he  may .  evince  his  own  righte- 
ousness,  God  is  pleased  to  connect  promises  widi  com- 
mands. Hence  it  is  said  to  many,  who  will  not  be  saved^ 
and  concerning  whom  it  is  foreknown  that  they  never 
will  obey,  and  enjoy  the  proffered  good,  '*  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Cb-ist^  and  diou  shalt  be  saved."  The  first 
clause  is  a  command;  and  the  second  a  promise.  In  this 
way  the  gospel  should  be  preached;  for  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  offering  pardon,  and  God's  unqpeakaUe  gift, 
Christ  Jesus,  for  righteousness,  strength^  and  salvation, 
upon  any  other  terms  than  those,  that  sinners  come  to 
Christ,  hole  to  htm,  believe  cm  him,  an^  voluntarily  re- 
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eeive  him.  Any  one  fvt^ho  shall  will  to  come^  any  one  who 
is  inlfing  to  be  saved  from  sin,  may  come,  and  shall  find 
in  the  great  day  that  Jesus  loved  him,  and  gave  himself 
for  him  in  particular. 

Should  any  object,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  sincerity 
in  the  Deity  to  propose  salvation  on  certain  terms  to 
those  whom  he  has  not  redeemed  and  elected;  we  reply, 
that  if  this  objection  avails  any  thing,  it  will  equally 
evince,  that  it  is  an  act  of  insincerity  to  give  a  reasonable 
eommandment  which  will  be  disregarded;  and  to  utter 
conditional  threatenings  against  the  elect  which  shall 
never  be  executed.  • 

To  prove  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  preached  to  all 
men,  if  Christ  did  not  satisfy  divine  justice  for  all,  many 
hypothetical  arguments  are  adduced.  Thus  it  is  said, 
"  if  any  one  not  atoned  for  should  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  he  would,  by  promise,  be  entitled  to  salvation; 
and  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  saved  in  some  other  way 
than  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour."  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  every  such  argument,  to  slate,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis  is  false:  for  no  one  not  atoned  for  will  ever  believe, 
come  to  Christ,  or  be  willing  to  receive  eternal  life,  ga 
evangelical  terms. 

'  Ever)'  thing  which  is  said  in  "  Gethscmane"  on  this 
robject  meets  our  approbation;  but  still,  the  topic  is  far 
from  being  exhausted.  The  work  is  well  written,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  divine,  and  every  pri- 
vate  Christian  in  our  oountry. 


AiTicj.£  XII.— -iIf(rmofr«  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
inci:  containing  Chpious  Extracts  from  his  Diary ^  and  In^ 
ttrcHting  Letters  to  his  Friends;  interspersed  unth  various  Ob* 
servations^  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  his  Works.  By  John 
Styles^  D.  Z).  London,  printed;  and  repriDted  by  At  Finley; 
Philadelphia,  1%17^  pp*  366»  13mo« 

Dr.  Styles  gives  a  very  honest  account  of  the  sub- 
ject  of  these  Memoirs,  when  he  informs  us,  that  he  was 
A  ^^  respectably  gifted  and  most  excellent  man.''  His 
(dents  were  above  mediocrity;  but  they  were  not  splcA* 

Vol.  L  Q 
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^id  a^d  powerful.  His  industry,  accuracy,  and  suavity^ 
If}  some  measure  compensated  for  the  want  of  orifj^nalit/ 
pit  thought,  novehy  in  elucidation,  and  energy  in  reason- 
ing. All  good  and  useful  men  cannot  be  great  men. 
Such,  however,  as  Buck  was,  in  his  sphere,  almost 
every  faithful  minister  may  be,  with  ordinary  gifts  and 
advantages.  For  this  reason  we  deem  the  book  under  re* 
view  to  be  an  acquisition,  which  every  clergyman  should 
desire  for  the  biographical  department  of  his  library.  It 
is  not  equal  to  Jay's  Life  of  Winter,  or  Raffles'  Life  of 
Spencer;  but  we  prefer  it  to  Orton's  Life  of  Doddridge, 
and  to  a  hundred  other  good  books  of  the  kind,  that 
might,  be  mentioned.  Besides  the  narrative  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Styles,  the  work  contains  large,  and  rather  too 
large,  extracts  from  Buck's  Diary;  several  devout  Coo- 
t^mplations,  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  Mrs.  Rowe's 
Exercises;  and  many  of  his  religious  letters  to  his  friends. 

In  his  devotional  writings,  Mr.  Buck's  conceptions 
are  just,  and  his  piety  manifests  itself  to  be  sincere  and 
constant.  If  any  should  think  them  deficient  in  spright- 
liness  and  brilliancy,  none  will  have  occasion  to  regret  in 
them  either  a  false  zeal,  or  bigotry,  or  fanaticism.  They . 
are  calculated  to  warm  the  hearts,  and  not  scorch  tfaie 
faces  of  practical  Christians. 

Mr.  Buck  had  begun  to  write  a  history  of  his  own 
life;  but  was  taken  away  from  the  present  theatre  of  ac- 
tion before  its  completion.  Of  this  manuscript  his  Ino* 
grapher  makes  liberal  use;  so  that  in  most  of  the  pages 
of  the  work  tve  have  the  subject  of  the  Memoirs  thinking 
aloud,  before  us;  and  shall  form  a  better  estimate  of  the 
man  than  we  could  do  from  the  testimony  of  any  person 
less  intimately  acquainted  with  him  than  he  was  with 
his  own  heart. 

He  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1771,  of  poor,  "  but  of  respectable  parents,"  who  put 
him,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hitchman,  a  Baptist  minister;  of  whom  he  obtained  a 
tolerably  good  English  education.  Of  his  preceptor  Mr. 
Buck  has  given  us  the  following  entertaining  sketch. 

"  In  addition  to  his  labours  as  a  preacher,  he  laid  himself 
out  for  general  usefulness  in  this  and  the  surrounding  places. 
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There  was  hardty  any  thing  that  he  could  not  do.  THe  t^eak 
and  f operdtitious  consulted  him  ih  the  hour  of  darni;  paf ent4 
sent  their  profligate  sons  to  him  to  be  instructed  dhd  refo)-medi 
the  watchmaker  employed  him  to  make  c^culations;  farmers 
engaged  him  to  measure  their  lands,  in  which  I  often  used  t6 
assist  him.  He  studied  pharmacy,  acid  could  mix  a  medicine, 
extract  a  tooth,  and  use  the  lancet  as  well  as  many  gentleiben 
of  the  profession*  He  gave  advice  to  the  poor,  made  the  wills 
of  those  who  possessed  property,  and  was  ready  to  do  good  to 
an.  He  could  construct  a  weather-giass,  draw  a  niap,  and  make 
an  almanack.  He  was  a  very  assiduous  cultivator  of  his  gardeh 
and  orchard,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  science  of  botaiiy. 
Abore  all^  he  was  a  good  man,  and  shone  as  a  light  in  a  dark 
.village  for  many  years.'' 

Under  the  ministry  of  this  tutor,  *^  piarti^l  and  ti'dnsierft 
cDinnctions  were  occasionally  prodticed"  on  the  mind  of 
ycung  Buck;  and '  these  were  reiterated,  but  withodt 
aoy  saving  effect,  by  ^*  the  sudden  death  of  his  younge^ 
sister,  and  the  almost  equally  unexpected  departure  of 
fans  father  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  in  the  bbd  Wherfe 
himself  was  sleeping  at  the  timte."  Such  impressions 
as  these  are  frequently  made  upon  the  minds  of  youM^ 
people,  who  appertain  to  a  pious  family,  especially  when 
they  sit  under  an  evangelical  ministry;  and  are  in  multi- 
mdes  of  instancea  preparatory  to  regeneration.  In  othet 
cases,  alas!  they  prove  but  the  commoit  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  natural  conscience,  which 
are  resisted*  until  Jehovah  says  in  his  wrath,  *^  let  then^ 
aiotie:  let  them  be  filthy  still;  my  Spirit  shall  no  longer 
strive  with  them." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  young  Buck  left  school,  and 
-gave  himself  up  entirely  to  amusements,  especially  to 
dancing,  **  in  which  he  once  indulged  to  such  excess, 
that  his  life  had  well  nigh  fallen  a  sacrifice/'  In  1785,  he 
went  to  London,  and  obtained  admittance  into  an  attor- 
ney's office  in  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law. 

**  Here  Mr.  Back  conducted  himself  with  such  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  honesty  and  punctuality,  that,  though  his  salary  at  first 
was  very  small,  he  was  soon  favoured  with  increased  advan- 
tages, and  gained  the  fullest  cotfidence  of  his  employers.  *  I 
.was  detcrmiDed  (says  he)  to  be  punctual  and  honest,  and  from 
my  own  experience  I  can  most  earnestly  recommend  to  ^ 
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young  persons  who  wish  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  respectability 
m  life,  who  are  desirous  of  being  successful  in  the  world,  and 
useful  to  society,  to  observe  these  two  things;  these  have  ad* 
vanced  many  a  man  who  entered  London  with  scarcely  a  shil- 
ling in  his  pocket,  to  circumstances  of  opulence  and  stations  of 
influence.'  '* 

This  lesson  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  th^ 
mind  of  every  man,  and  especially  of  a  minister;  for 
want  of  punctuality  in  him  is  the  want  of  a  very  im- 
portant virtue.  If  he  is  five  minutes  behind  the  appoint* 
ed  time  in  the  commencement  of  his  public  service,  aU 
his  people  will  copy  his  bad  exaniple,  and  come  drop- 
ping into  church,  like  a  drizzling  rain,  that  chills,  with- 
out refreshing  the  earth.  Let  him  be  dilatory,  and  he 
will  soon  lose  an  hour  at  every  funeral,  because  the 
people  do  not  expect  him  to  be  punctual.  Some  de>> 
fective  attention  to  appointments  must  have  produced 
the  system  which  prevails  in  Philadelphia,  among  all 
classes  of  people  but  the  Quakers;  who,  to  their  praise 
be  it  said,  are  punctual  in  moving  at  funerals  at  the  time 
previously  set;  while  with  others,  it  is  a  thing  established, 
that  the  coffin  shall  not  be  closed  until  an  hour  after  the 
time  of  invitation  to  follow  the  mortal  part  to  the  tomb. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  thing  is  well  understood,  and 
that  none  are  deceived.  Why  then  would  it  not  be  well 
for  every  one  who  publishes  an  invitation  to  a  funeral  to 
subjoin  "  1  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  I  write?'' 
Or,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  return  to  honesty  and 
punctuality;  and  avoid  the  scandal  of  sanctioning  lies  b^ 
general  custom?  We  are  liot  advocates  for  the  solemn 
style  of  thee  and  thou^  in  common  conversation,  but  we 
really  think  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,*'  and  intlispensa- 
ble  to  the  Christian  character;  we  would,  therefore,  nei- 
ther say,  that  we  are  not  at  home,  when  we  are;  nor  in- 
vite people  at  an  hour  in  which  we  do  not  desire  their  at- 
tendance;  nor  subscribe  ourselves  "  your  most  obedient 
humble  servants,'*  to  any  man  living,  unless  we  were  to 
add,  "  so  far  as  you  have  any  right  to  command  us."  Mr. 
Buck  Was  punctual  from  education  and  habit,  at  the  time 
above  alluded  to;  but  we  shall  soon  learn  how  he  became 
punctual  and  honest,  more  thoroughly  from  religious 
principles  of  action. 
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In  London  he  providentially  found  a  pious  young  man^ 
who  became  his  companion,  and  who  was  in  the  divine 
band  the  instrument  of  his  conversion  to  God.  Of  this 
youth  he  says, 

^One  evening  we  took  a  walk  together  to  Blackfriars  Bridgei 
and  there,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  I  first  received  my  saving  im- 
pressions. My  young  friend  began  discoursing  on  religious  sub* 
jects.  As  we  were  talking  on  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  fu- 
ture misery  of  the  wicked,  I  was  irresistibly  struck  with  the 
thought  *What  a  degree  of  folly  must    I    be    guilty  of   to. 

Iarsue  wickedness,  and  be  miserable  at  last,  and  not  to  follow 
oliness,  and  be  happy  for  ever  in  a  better  world!*  I  could  not 
easily  get  rid  of  this  reflection,  it  came  home  to  my  heart;  I 
saw  I  was  a  sinner,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  im« 
plore  mercy,  and  seek  the  things  which  are  above.-~I  mention- 
ed my  feelings  to  my  companion:  he  was  pleased,  and  gave  me 
every  encouragement  and  advice  he  could.  We  separated.  I 
went  home  with  new  feelings,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  am 
BO  great  friend  to  sudden  conversions;  perhaps  in  my  own  case 
the  seed  might  have  been  sown  while  sitting  under  an  evange- 
licai  ministry  at  school.  And  here  I  would  suggest  the  propri* 
ety  of  parents  placing  out  their  children  where  they  may  be  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  the  gospel  continually*  It  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance; for  though  no  effects  may  be  visible  at  first,  yet  con^ 
yiction  may  be  wrought,  knowledge  communicated,  the  scrips 
tures  rendered  familiar,  and  prejudice  removed,  so  that  at  last, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  it  may  tend  to  the  happiest  results. 
In  many  instances  this  has  been  realized,  while  multitudes  of 
parents  who  have  been  negligent  as  to  this  point  have  had  to 
tieplore  the  infidelity,  profaneness,  and  disobedience  of  their 
offspring." 

•*  But  to  return.  After  this  interesting  conversation,  when  I 
mrrived  at  home,  instead  of  employing  myself  as  usual,  in  trifles, 
I  began  to  rummage  about  for  a  Bible,  and  to  my  great  joy 
at  last  found  one.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasing  sensations 
With  which  I  opened  thr.t  blessed  book.  It  was  like  a  new  world 
to  me.  I  began  to  read  as  one  that  was  interested;  my  whole 
soul  was  engaged  in  it.  My  companion  soon  after  finding  ihis, 
made  me  a  present  of  a  Bible,  in  which  there  were  some  of  his 
marks  attached  to  particular  texts,  which  had  either  been  ex- 
plained from  the  pulpit,  or  which  in  their  perusal  had  afforded 
him  peculiar  instruction  or  consolation.  This  method  I  also 
adopted;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  sometimes  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  this  friend  and  guide  of  my  youth,  where  I  be- 
hold many  passages,  which  recall  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
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eniojrmieiits  of  my  happiest  days*  I  seem  to  live  these  delight- 
fol  seasons  over  again,  and  though  in  the  review  of  all  the  past 
I  cannot  but  be  deeply  humbled,  these  are  bright  spots  iUumio^ 
ed  by  the  splendour  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  mercy,  which  ex* 
hilaratemy  soul  amidst  the  dreary  waste  of  mi^-spent  time  and 
mercies  unimproved." 

^^  Thus  I  seemed  to^  have  been  drawn  by  the  cords  of  love 
and  the  bands  of  man,  rather  than  by  any  violent  terrors  or 
great  agitations  of  mind.  Thus  the  Almighty  acts  as  a  sove- 
reign. Some  he  visits  with  the  most  dreadful  and  pungent  con- 
victions, while  others  are  gently  constrained  to  enter  upon  this 
holy  and  delightful  career." 

Mr.  Buck's  subsequent  life  aflforded  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  this  conversion  was  a  genuine  one,  proceedr 
ing  from  the  Spirit  of  evangelical  life.  Yet  it  was  not  so 
remarkable  in  its  circumstances  as  that  of  which  many- 
boast,  who  have  seen  visions,  and  dreamed  dreams,  and 
felt  instantaneous  ecstacies.  Let  us  be  willing  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  operate  in  any  way  that  may  be 
pleasing  to  himself,  and  not  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  create  men  anew  in  Christ  Jesus.  Neither 
should  men  doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  person's  coHver- 
jsion,  because  it  may  appear  to  be  effected  in  a  simple 
manner,  without  exciting  much  observation.  Older  Chris- 
tians, who  are  ready  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  new  na- 
ture in  young  converts,  because  they  are  imperfect  and 
inconsistent,  would  do  well  also  to  remember  that  rege- 
neration is  but  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  sanc- 
tification. 

From  our  acquaintance  with  the  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  pious  young  people,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  learn,  that  after  Buck  had  found  spiritual  delight  in 
reading  his  Bible,  he  was  induced  once  more  to  visit  the 
theatre;  and  that  from  the  upbraidings  of  his  conscience 
he  found  himself  miserable  in  it.  Grace  in  the  heart  does 
not  subdue  all  bad  habits  and  propensities  at  once;  nor 
does  it  instantaneously  form  new  ones.  It  originates  new 
acts,  and  these  are  repeated  through  its  influence,  till  pious 
activity  in  various  ways  becomes  habitual. 

Having  tempted  young  Buck  with  the  inordinate  at- 
tachment of  his  old  nature  to  amusements,  and  having 
been  speedily  disappointed,  the  Devil  tried  another  of  his 
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old  trickSy  and  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
bad  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  "  I  waaalso  teupti^ 
cdt"  be  says,  **  at  this  very  tkae  to  blaspheme  the  Holy 
Giiost;  this  filled  me  with  great  distress;  but  by  th6 
suitable  advice  and  consolation  of  my  companion,  I  was 
delivered  from  these  painful  feelings."  His  biographer 
was  once  afflicted  with  a  similar  temptation,  which  arose 
in  his  mind,  he  thinks  ^^  from  a  union  of  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  this  sin  in  particular,  with  deep  conviction  of 
the  evil  of  sin  in  general."  It  seems  very  natural  for  the 
fear  of  having  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  to  be 
originated  in  this  way;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr« 
Styles,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moreton^  whom  he  quotes, 
that  this  sin  cannot  possibly  be  committed  by  any  per- 
sons of  the  present  day.  The  Jews,  who  said,  against  their 
own  convictions,  and  with  malice  of  heart,  that  the  works 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  Jesus  performed  in  casting 
out  devils,  were  works  of  Belzebub,  undoubtedly  com* 
mitted  this  crime;  and  thus  gave  occasion  for  our  Sa- 
viour's discourse  on  this  subject.  But  if  none  that  have 
lived  since  these  blasphemers  can  commit  the  crime, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  record  of  this 
warning  against  it.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  sin  of  the  tongue;  and  surely,  if  any  are  left  to  sufficient 
malice,  they  may  in  defiance  of  their  own  consciences^ 
and  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  truth  on  the  subject, 
openly  attribute  what  they  know  to  be  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  to  the  Devil.  Should  any  do  this,  they  would, 
in  our  judgment,  perpetrate  that  crime,  which  is  not  in  its 
own  nature  unpardonable,  or  incapable  of  being  atoned  for; 
but  which  Jehovah,  for  wise  reasons,  has  solemnly  de- 
dared  he  will  not  forgive  in  this  life,  nor  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  We  should  take  a  different  method  from 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  Styles  to  comfort  troubled  spirits; 
for  we  may  safely  assure  them,  that  when  God  leaves  a 
man  to  sin,  beyond  the  determined  extension  of  redeem- 
ing love,  he  also  leaves  the  same  person,  to  hardness  of 
h^rt,  to  stupidity  of  conscience,  to  high  handed  rebellion 
against  the  Deity;  so  that  he  who  has  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  will  never  repent,  and  desire  acceptance 
with  God>  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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Being  liberated  firom  some  of  the  first  temptations  that 
ordinarily  assail  young  believers,  Mr.  Buck  was  now 
**  filled  with  zeal,  and  thought  he  could  easily  convert 
others;"  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  must  become  a 
preacher  at  onee;  and  accordingly  "he  opened  his  mouth,'* 
in  exhortation,  *'  when  he  was  little  more  than  -fifteen 
years  of  age."  Our  author's  remarks  on  this  subject  arc 
judicious. 

*'  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Buck  entered  upon  his  religious 
course,  this  method  of  introducing  inexperienced  youths  into 
the  pulpit  was  by   no  means  uncommon.  A  young  man  no 
sooner  became  a  Christian,  or  entered  upon  a  Christian  profes- 
sion, than  he  was  deemed  qualified  to  teach,  by  the  companions 
of  his  own  age,  and  a  few  elderly  gossips,  honoured  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  **  mothers  in  Israel.'  However  slender  his  gifts,  or 
deficient  his  knowledge,  if  he  could  only  open  his  mouthy  and, 
ring  changes  on  a  set  of  cant  phrases,  and  a  few  theological 
dogmas,  which  he  could  neither  correctly  state,  prove,  nor  de- 
fend, he  was  hailed  by  the  title  of  *  Reverend,*  sprucely  attired 
in  a  suit  of  ^  inky,'  sometimes  of  a  rusty  black,  and  exhibited 
to  admiring  multitudes  as  a  modern  wonder.  The  baneful  in- 
fluence of  all  this  on  the  character  of  the  individual  may  be 
easily  imagined.  He  that  might  have  been,  in  a  retired  sphere 
of  life,  a  humble  and  useful  member  of  the  church  and  of  so- 
ciety, or,  under  proper  treatment,  a  good  minister  of  Christy 
thrust  forward  by  an  overweening  idea  of  his  own  qualifica* 
tioDs,  andthe  injudicious  zeal  of  his  friends,  is  converted  into  a 
pragmatical  or  solemn  coxcomb,  fit  neither  for   heaven    nor 
earth.  Invested  with  the  character  of  a  public  instructor,  when 
he  ought  to  be  sitting  at  the  feet  of  some  Christian  Gama*- 
liel,  he  imagines  himself  to  belong  to  a  superior  order  of  inteU 
lect,  or  to  be  favoured  with  an  extraordinary  measure  of  divine 
assistance.  The  admiration  of  the  ignorant  he  views  as  the  test 
of  excellence,  and  is  soon  flattered  into  a  persuasion  that  he 
possesses  a  mind  that  requires  not  the  culture  of  study,  and 
a  heart  that  is  too  spiritual  to  need  the  vigilant  drudgery  of 
self-examination.  Many  a  novice  of  this  descripdon  has  fallen 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil;  and  many  a  youth  who 
might  have  been  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  if  he 
had  submitted  to  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  education, 
has  been  rendered  ridiculous  and  useless  by  the  folly  that  made 
him  a  preacher,  before  God  had  made  him  a  man. 

*'^  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  at  length  brought  this 
method  of  filling  our  pulpit  into  merited  disrepute.  The  gene- 
ral  effect  has  been  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  that  al« 
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9KMt  every  party  is  now  cstabliBhing  its  seminaries  for  the 
educatioa  of  a  rising  ministry,  thus  guarding  its  churches 
against  indiscriminate  admission  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is 
now  an  axiom  among  us  all,  ^  that  those  who  will  not  learn, 
shall  not  teach.*  The  cant  about  receiving  ministers  immedi« 
ately  from  the  Lord,  because  they  are  taken  from  the  plough- 
tail  and  the  shop»board  to  preside  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
produces  nausea  in  every  stomach,  except  that  of  the  Antino- 
mian  monster,  wl^ose  gastric  power  can  digest  ^  all  noxious,  all 
prodigious  things.'  The  conviction  is  now  universal,  that  the 
teachers  of  Christian  theology  should  understand  the  various 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  be  eminently  imbued  with  scrip-* 
tural  knowledge;  that  a  minister  must  not  only  be  a  Christian, 
but  a  divine,  and  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  divinity 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  long  and  persevering  course  of  labo- 
rious study.  In  making  these  observations,  the  writer  would 
not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  useful,  and  even  eminent 
ministers,  have  not  arisen  out  of  the  very  system  which  he  has 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  reprobate.  These,  however,  are  com- 
paratively very  few,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  extraordinary 
instances  of  superior  intellect  and  piety;  they  arose  to  distinc- 
tion, not  in  virtue  of  the  circumstances  which  led  them  into  the 
ministry,  but  in  spite  of  them." 

^  It  was  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Buck  to  rise  above  the  disad- 
irantages  of  his  first  introduction  into  the  ministry;  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  dangers  which  were  fatal  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries he  was  enabled  to  escape." 

In  1787,  Mr.  Buck  began  to  preach  extemporaneously; 
in  1789  he  attended  on  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William 
Romaine,  and  received  episcopal  comfirmation;  in  1789, 
too,  when  "  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age"  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  preach  for  the  first  time  in  a  pul- 
pit, at  Wapping;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  yeaf, 
seems  to  have  been  fully  determined  to  relinquish  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  devote  himself  to  the  ministry 
for  life.  In  forming  this  resolution,  a  visit  to  Bunhill 
Fields  seems  to  have  had  some  influence,  for  there  rest 
the  ashes  of  **  the  pious  dead:"  there  are  the  remains  of 
Owen,  Goodwin,  Mather,  Williams,  Watts,  Lardner, 
Bunyan,  Harris,  Bragg,  Doolittle,  Jenkyn  and  Grosvenor, 
with  many  more,  of  imperishable  fame,  in  the  annals  of 
grace.  If  Westminster  Abbey  is  most  honoured  now, 
because  Kings,  poets,  and  philosophers,  have  gone  down 
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to  the  worms  there,  Bunhill  Fields  shall  be  moat  honour«« 
ed  in  the  day  of  judgment;  and  if  there  is  any  preference 
in  the  place  of  a  grave,  especially  when  considered  as  the 
place  of  one's  resurrection,  we  would  rather  sleep  in 
Jesus  beside  John  Owen,  than  rot  in  grandeur  in  the 
tomb  of  the  best  king  England  ever  knew. 

Having  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dissen- 
ters from  a  visit  to  their  dead,  Mr.  Buck  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wills  of  Silver  Street 
Chapel,  in  London,  and  during  the  year  179(),  and  a  part 
of  1791,  officiated  as  his  assistant,  besides  performing  a 
domestic  missionary  tour  through  the  principal  Taberna- 
cles in  England.  In  May  1791  he  entered  the  Evangeli- 
cal Academy  at  Hoxton,  which  place  he  made  his  home 
for  three  years,  and  was  engaged,  his  biographer  informs 
us,  in  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  while  he  was 
preaching  three  or  four  times  weekly  in  all  the  region  of 
country  around  it.  On  entering  this  Theological  School, 
he  presented  the  following  creed  to  his  examiners,  which 
meets  with  our  hearty  approbation,  and  evinces,  that 
young  as  he  was,  he  could  not  be  called  a  novice  in  the 
statement  of  scriptural  doctrines. 

^^  With  regard  t6  my  sentiments,  I  believe  that  by  nature  all 
men  are  sinners,  that  all  have  fallen  in  Adam,  that  they  are 
obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  have  no  abiii^ 
to  save  themselves!  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second 
person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  who  is  co-equal  with  the  Father 
lind  the  Spirit,  out  of  free  and  unspeakable  love,  took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  man,  came  into  this  world,  suffered,  and 
died  for  poor  sinners,  even  for  those  bis  elect,  whom  the  Fa- 
ther gave  him  from  eternity,  and  thereby  exempted  them  from 
the  wrath  of  God,  magnified  his  law,  and  made  it  honourable, 
brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  bought  a  pardon  for 
our  sins,  and  effected  a  complete  and  eternal  salvation  for  us! 
I  believe  that  no  man  in  himself  has  any  free  will  or  power  to 
return  to  God;  that  he  must  be  bom  again  by  the  Eternal 
•Spirit  before  he  can  love  or  serve  him;  that  all  his  own  works 
are  imperfect,  and  that  he  must  be  justified  by  free  grace  alone, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  *  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves^  it  is  the  gift  of  God: 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.' " 

After  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  of 
studies  at  Hoxton,  Mr.  Buck  in  1795  settled  in  the  mi- 
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aistiyatSheenieBSy  whence  he  removed  in  1797  to  HacI^- 
ne/i  and  thence  to  London,  During  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  the 
most  distinguished  divines  among  the  Congregational 
Dissenters  and  Baptists.  On  the  death  of  one  of  them  he 
thus  writes: 

*'  I  find  that  great  man  of  God,  Mr.  Ryland,  is  gone  home. 
I  cannot  say,  but  that  1  experienced  some  emotions  of  sorrow 
when  I  heard  it,  because  I  respected  him  as  a  man  of  grace  as 
well  as  intellect.  Where  was  the  man  that  possessed  such  a  ca- 
pacious understanding;  such  a  rich  genius,  such  unaccountable 
fire  and  zeal,  and  a  soul  filled  i^ith  the  noblest  ideas  of  God; 
with  such  hatred  to  sin,  with  such  love  to  holiness,  with  such 
4  unbounded  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  Christ?  Though  his 
body  was  debilitated,  and  he  for  some  months  rendered  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  public  duty,  yet  I  never  was  in  his  com- 
pany, but  I  was  sure  to  find  something  profitable;  yea,  what  he 
nas  said  I  believe  will  not  be  easily  erased  from  my  mind, 
while  I  am  this  side  of  the  grave.  But  he  is  gone,  and  that  to 
dwell  with  Him  whom  he  ardendy  loved,  and  now  incessantly 
adores.  O  let  us  be  anticipating  the  happy  time  when  we  aho 
shall  be  called  away,  to  enter  into  that  rest  which  remains  for 
^        the  people  of  God." 

The  person  here  spoken  of  was  that  remarkably  faceti- 
ous,  and  pious  John  Ryland,  whose  wife  in  her  last  sick- 
ness was  in  great  darkness,  for  a  season:  and  who  was 
in  a  very  singular  manner  brought  out  of  it.  The  story  is 
related  in  the  Christian's  Magazine;  but  it  will  bear  repe- 
tition. She  was  confident  that  she  was  not  a  child  6f  God, 
and  should  soon  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit.  In  despair, 
she  caught  up  a  watch  from  the  stand  beside  her  bed,  and 
threw  it  violently  against  the  opposite  wall:  "  there,"  said 
she,  ^^  I  am  as  confident  of  going  to  hell,  as  of  having 
broken  that  watch  to  pieces."  Her  husband  took  up  the 
watch,  found  it  uninjured,  and  turning  it  over,  in  his  droll 
way  said,  •*  You  go  to  hell?  You  go  to  hell?  Why!  what 
would  you  do  there?  You  would  not  be  there  five  mi- 
nutes before  you  would  begin  to  pray,  Lord^  have  mercy 
an  me:  Lord  have  mercy  on  me!  Then  Satan  would  come 
along  and  say,  heigh!  what  have  we  got  here?  What! 
praying?  '  7w  old  Bet  Ryland^  the  Methodist;  kick  her 
cut/  Jmk  her  out!  for  we  will  have  no  praying  souls  in 
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helL^^  Mrs.  Ryland  began  to  think  her  husband's  statement 
of  the  case  a  fair  one;  and  was  soon  restored  to  her  wont* 
ed  serenity  and  hope,  in  which  she  died. 

On  the  death  of  another  of  his  friends  Mr.  Buck  thus 

writes: 

"The  month  of  January,  1793,  brings  us  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Berridge  of  Everton.  He 
was  a  popular  but  quaint  preacher;  certainly  possessing  some 
degree  of  originality.  He  was  no  mean  scholar;  but  entered  the 
ministry  with  very  dark  and  cloudy  views  of  divine  truth,  and 
for  some  time  remained  in  this  state,  producing  no  salutary 
effects   on  his  auditory;  but  being  through  divine    influence 
brought  at  last  to  a  clear  view  of  gospel  sentiments,  and  feeling 
their  power  on  his  heart,  he  altered  his  mode  of  preaching,  and 
in  a  litde  time  it  is  surprising  how  useful  he  became.  It  is  said, 
that  in  the  first  year  he  was  visited  by  a  thousand  different 
persons  under  serious  impressions;  and  it  has  been  computed^ 
that  under  his  own  and  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Hicks,  about 
four  thousand  were  awakened  to  a  concern  for  their  souls    in 
about  the  space  of  twelve  months.    I  record  this  here,  that  any 
who  read  these  pages,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  sacred 
work,  may  remember  two  things;  first,  that  usefulness  should  be 
the  supreme  object  a  minister  should  ever  keep  in  view;  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  despised,  literary  attainments  are  not  to  be 
neglected,  the  cultivation  of  talents  or  gifts  not  to  be  thought 
lightly  of;  but  I  say  usefulness,  usefulness  should  be  the  design, 
and  every  study, every  plan,  every  exertion, every  address,  should 
all  be  rendered  subservient  to  this.  And  then,  in  the  second  place, 
remember,  that  as  usefulness  is  the  great  object,  so  the  only 
way  toYacilitate  and  promote  this,  is  to  preach  Christ  Jesus 
and  him  crucified,  and  exhibit  him  to  miserable  men,  in  the 
wi&dom  of  his  designs,  the  eternity  of  his  love,  the  merit  of  his 
work,  the  freeness  of  his  grace,  the  beauty  of  his  doctrines,  the 
abundt^nce  of  his  promises,  in  the  loveliness  of  his  spirit,  and 
the  excellency  of  his  example.  O  ye  candidates  for  the  sacred 
work,  if  ye  long  to  do  good,  to  be  wise,  to  win  souls,  to  behold 
success  in  your  ministry,  ever  recollect  that  this  is  the  only 
way.  Dare  not  to  go  forth  unless  this  be  your  determination; 
rather  retire,  and  hide  yourselves  in  the  shades  of  obscurity, 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  display  the  glories  of  the  cross.  For  it 
is  this  that  gives  dignity  to  our  every  service,  that  constitutes 
the  splendour  and  excellency  of  every  sermon,  and  this  only 
which  will  be  effectual  in  rescuing  immortal  beings  from  the 
paths  'of  misery  and  destruction.  I  would   rather  be   John 
Berridge,  with  my  spiritual  children  around  me^  than  the  great* 
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est  monarch,  poet,  hero,  or  philosopher  in  the  world,  who  never 
had  die  honour,  and  who  perhaps  never  made  the  attempt  to 
coDvert  one  soul  to  the  true  God.'' 

The  work  under  review  is  enriched  with  many  similar 
pieces  of  biography,  and  will  be  read  by  pious  people 
with  satisfaction.  Through  life  the  subject  of  these  Me- 
moirs was  an  affectionate,  and  indefatigable  preacher  of 
the  cross.  He  died  as  he  lived,  in  humble,  steady  depen- 
dance  on  the  grace  of  God.  The  history  of  his  conversa- 
tion on  the  bed  of  death  could  almost  induce  us  to  wish 
that  we  had  died  in  his  stead.  May  our  last  end  be  like 
hb!  He  went  home  to  heaven  on  the  1 1th  of  August^ 
,  1815;  and  his  body  reposes  in  Bunhill  Fields,  over  which 
his  spirit  looks  down  with  assured  hope  of  its  glorious 
resurrection. 

Mr.   Buck's  principal  publications  are  a  collection  of 
religious  Anecdotes,  a  Treatise  on  Religious  Experience, 
the  Young  Christian's  Guide,  a  Theological  Dictionary, 
avokume  of  Sermons  on  selected  subjects,  and  his  Prac- 
tical Expositor.  They  are  all  chaste,  solemn,  and  useful 
productions.  His  Theological  Dictionary  is  the  ablest  of 
his  writings;  and  were  we  disposed  in  this  place  to  cri- 
ticise it,  wo  should  say,  that  in  describing  religious  sects 
he  has  too  frequently  used  the  language  of  Miss  Hannah 
Adams'  View  of  Religions,  without  giving  her  credit. 
It  is,  however,  the  best  Theological  Dictionary  extant; 
and  embraces  not  only   the  sabstance  of  the  View  of 
Religions^  but  the  most  important  definitions  in  Cruden's 
*       Concordance;  and  the  most  useful  topics  treated  of  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  Brown  and  Calmet. 


AaTiCLK  XIII.— J  Sermon  on  the  Idolatry  of  the  Hindoos^  &?c., 
illustrated  by  an  Appendix,  By  Samuel  Nott^  Jun.  Late  MU^ 
Mionary  at  Bombay.  Norwich,  Con.  printed  by  Hubbard  and 
Marvin.  1817.  pp.  95.  8vo. 

Mr.  Nott's  sermon  occupies  but  thirty-six  pages  of 
this  pamphlet;  the  Appendix,  the  remainder.  The  pas- 
Jttge  of  scriptuTe  selected  for  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
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course  is  Rom.  i.  520-^23.  In  it  the  author  proposes  to 
show,  L  That  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  a  Su* 
preme  Being,  are  clearly  seen  by  the  heathen;  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made:  and  II.  That  they 
have  abused  their  knowledge,  and,  actuated  by  vain  ima« 
ginations  and  a  foolish  heart,  have  fallen  into  the  grossest 
idolatry. "  These  declarations,"  he  observes,  "  are  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  ensuing  discourse;  and  shall  be  illustrate 
ed,  by  the  principles  and  practices  which  prevail  among 
the  Hindoos."  Mr.  Nott  is  well  qualified  to  write  on 
these  subjects;  for  he  left  America  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Rice,  Newell,  and  Judson,  and  proceeded  to 
Bombay,  at  which  place  he  resided,  and  exerted  himself 
in  the  missionary  cause,  until  the  state  of  his  health  be- 
came such  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  return  to  his 
native  land.  He  writes  of  things  which  he  has  seen  and 
heard:  he  gives  us  his  deliberate  convictions,  which  have 
resulted  from  his  own  personal  observation. 

Without  pretending  to  ascertain  how  much,  if  any 
thing,  a  man  unassisted  by  any  divine  revelation  would 
understand  of  (]^>d  from  his  works,  he  proves  that  there 
is  evidence  of  the  Being  and  Godhead  of  the  Supreme  ia 
every  thing  which  bears  the  impression  of  the  divine 
hand.  This  is  correct;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  at  the  same  time,  that  man  never  was 
wholly  destitute  of  divine  revelation  and  instruction, 
communicated  to  him  in  some  manner  or  other;  for 
Adam  was  no  sooner  a  living  person  than  his  Maker 
conversed  with  him;  and  from  him,  and  from  Noah, 
some  traditions  of  revelation  have  descended  to  all  thl^ 
tribes  of  our  race.  Something,  moreover,  is  revealed  to 
every  accountable  man,  by  the  divine  constitution  and 
government  of  his  mind,  which  point  to  the  first  letters 
of  religion  in  the  stars,  and  teach  him  to  spell  Jehovah. 
Mr,  Nott  has  said,  '*  Reason  and  conscience  constitute 
man  a  religious  being:"  p.  15.  and  we  add,  this  is  true,  ^ 
if  you  connect  with  these  two  faculties,  eight  others, 
which  appertain  to  his  mind.  Entirely  obliterate  any  one 
constituent  part  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  being  which 
remains  is  not  the  accountable  being  man.  The  will  ia  as 
essential  to  constitute  a  religious  being,  as  the  conscience. 
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Take  man  as  God  made  him;  take  him  with  all  hi$ 
mental  faculties,  deteriorated  as  they  are  by  the  apostacy, 
and  then  say,  this  being  is  in  his  very  nature  a  religious 
being,  that  must  worship  some  god»  and  be  bound  to  the 
object  of  his  chief  regard  by  some  bonds.  Concerning 
the  actual  state  of  the  heathen,  among  whom  he  resided^ 
our  author  says, 

^*  The  Hindoos  universally  believe  in  one  Supreme  Deity, 
uncreated  and  eternal,  from  whom,  as  the  great  first  causty  ill 
things  proceed.  In  regard  to  his  moral  attributes,  it  will  pre- 
sently appear,  that  their  ideas  are  inconsistent  and  absurd:  and 
yet,  it  is  plain  that  they  intend  to  ascribe  to  him  moral  perfec* 
tion^— -an  entire  freedom  from  the  passions,  desires,  inconsist- 
encies, and  changes,  of  both  gods  and  men. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  godsj  the  prototypes  of  their  idols, 
are  neither  eternal  nor  omnipotent;  neither  unchangeable  nor 
holy.  As  really  as  men,  they  are  dependant  in  their  origin  and 
finite  in  their  existence;  proceeding,  like  all  things  else,  from 
Him,  who  is  eternal  and  omnipotent.  They  sustain,  only  for  a 
season,  the  several  parts  which  mythology  assigns  them.  They 
are  delegates,  who  perform  the  duties  of  an  absent  lord;  and 
while  their  power  lasts,  they  possess  an  agency  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  destinies  of  men.  They  are  privileged 
beings,  whose  claims  to  worship  cannot  be  trifled  with,  with 
impunity.  They  are  sensible  objects,  whose  existence  is  more 
easily  conceived,  and  whose  presence  is  more  readily  realized, 
than  the  existence  and  presence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit* 

^*  Of  these  imaginary  beings,  which  have  bodies  and  inhabit 
place,  the  images  are  only  copies.  By  consecration  they  be- 
came, in  some  sense,  the  residence  of  the  divinities  which  they 
represent.  Thus,  by  a  double  accommodation;— -by  created 
gods  in  the  first  place,  and  images  of  them  in  the  second,  a 
aiode  of  worship  is  instituted,  suited  to  the  gross  conceptions 
and  sinful  dispositions  of  men*  Still,  the  worshipper  believes 
in  one  Supreme  God;  but,  that  idol  worship  is  all  that  is  com^ 
patibie  with  his  present  condition,  and  all  that  is  indispensable 
to  ultimate  felicity.  Ask  the  most  gross  idolater  while  he  is 
bending  before  his  idol,  concerning  the  object  of  his  worship, 
and  he  will  point  his  finger,  and  lift  his  eye  to  heaven,  and 
say, '  My  God,  and  yours  are  one.  The  way  in  which  we  wor- 
mp  different.  My  idols  are  Qod's  servants.  This  is  the  wi^ 
of  our  father8«««the  way  appointed  for  Hindoos.' 

"  That  God  is»o«<?,  is  a  truA,  believed  alike,  by  the  learned 
and  the  ualeamed.  For,  it  is  written  oa  a  leaf  which  is,  and 
Jus  ever  been,  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  all  oiankind.  Hence,  tha 
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doctrine  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  at  once,  the  instruction  of  na-» 
lure,  and  the  tradition  from  the  fathers* 

"  In  perfect  coincidence  with  the  statement  now  made,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Hindoos,  generally,  understand  that  there 
is  a  division  of  worshippers  into  two  classes.  The  one,  worship 
the  uncreated  God,  in  the  purity  of  his  own  existence,  without 
qualities  and  forms*  The  other,  unable  to  raise  their  thoughts 
to  that  elevation,  worship  him  in  a  grosser  manner,  bv  the  in- 
tervention of  finite  deities  and  material  forms.  The  former,  by 
austerity  and  contemplation,  have  disengaged  their  souls  from 
the  influence  of  matter,  purified  them  from  the  defilements  of 
sin,  and  elevated  them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  es- 
sence. The  latter,  still  entangled  by  matter,  deluded  by  the 
senses,  and  polluted  by  sin,  as  more  befitting  their  present  con- 
dition, apply  themselves  on  principle,  and  with  a  ready  mind, 
to  the  idol  worship  of  gods  resembling  themselves. 

^'  In  proportion  as  a  man  is  supposed  to  have  attained  to  the 
worship  of  th^  uncreated  and  immaterial  Deity,  he  is  venerat- 
ed as  having  imbibed  a  portion  of  divinity,  and  as  preparing, 
for  the  ultimate  felicity  of  being  absorbed  into  that  essence^ 
from  which  all  creatures  have  proceeded.  Devotees,  who  pro- 
fess to  aspire  after  the  spiritual  worship,  are  seen  about  the 
different  temples,  and  the  reverence  which  they  receive,  is  a 
proof  of  the  belief  which  the  people  avow  without  disguise, 
that  their  own  worship,  is  suitable,  only,  to  a  sinful,  worldly, 
snd  imperfect  state. 

^^  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  God,  and  the  unfitness  of 
idolatry  to  rational  beings,  is  inculcated  in  their  boolcs.  Not 
merely,  in  those  accessible  to  the  learned  only,  but  in  those 
popular  histories  of  their  incarnate  deities,  intended  for  the 
common  people.  To  hear  these  chanted  and  expounded,  the 
illiterate  often  assemble,  evening  by  evening,  in  the  circle  oi 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  or  in  crowded  congregations. 
These  contain  declarations  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
from  which,  as  authorities  which  they  admit,  the  Missionary 
may  derive  arguments,  like  Paul  from  the  Grecian  Poet,  to 
confound  his  idolatrous  hearers. 

^^  In  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  there  is  at  present,  a  moral 
declension  in  the  universe,  preceded  by  a  state  of  purity,  in 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  holy  beings,  the  true  God  was 
worshipped  immediately  by  his  creatures.  When  1  have  asked, 
in  conversation.  Why  do  you  leave  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Supreme,  and  worship  the  woj^kmanship  of  your  own  hands? 
I  have  received  the  reply,  *  This  is  the  worship  of  the  sinful, 
the  earthen  age.  You  can  expect  nodiing  better  from  the  pije- 
Bent  state.  In  the  more  perfect  age,  which  preceded  the  moral 
declension  of  the  world,  the  true  God  was  worshipped.  A 
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less  perfect  worship  is  suited  to  the  present  imperfect  condi^ 
tioQ  of  men/ 

^  An  opinion  prevails  among  them,  which,  hovirever  philo^ 
sopbic  it  may  seem,  is  entertained  by  all  classes— That  as  all 
thmgs  originate  in,  and  proceed  out  pf  God,  so,  to  him,  in  the 
final  consummation,  all  things  will  again  return.  Austerity, 
contemplation,  devotion,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  body,  re- 
store the  worshipper,  by  their  own  efficacy,  to  the  essence  of 
die  EtemaL  The  greatest  part  of  mankind,  however,  by  a 
aeries  of  transmigrations,  come  to  that  reward  by  a  circuitous 
and  tedious  journey.  When  every  thing  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared for  this  final  consummation,  there  will  exist,  neither  ma- 
terial universe,  nor  gods,  nor  men;  but  all  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  Supreme. 

^  An  expressive  annual  ceremony,  which  has  a  reference  to 
this  event,  illustrates  the  general  doctrine,  and  a  description  of 
k,  will  form  an  appropriate  close  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

^^  It  is  annually,  the  potter's  profitable  work,  to  mould  gods  of 
clay,  for  the  seemingly  inconsistent  purposes— -worship  an4 
destruction.  These  are  exposed  for  sale.  Immense  numbers 
are  bought,  and  carried,  each,  by  its  purchaser,  to  his  home, 
and  every  house  becomes  a  peculiar  temple  for  idol  worship, 
for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  during  which,  they  how  down 
and  worship  thes^  gods  of  clay..  At  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  in  many  cases  in  a  shorter  time,  the  scene  ,changes« 
and  the  gods,  who  have  been  receiving  their  worship,  are  at- 
tired, and  decorated,  and- enshrined;— not  to  continue  IQ  receive 
the  adoration  of  men,  but  as  preparatory  to  the  last  acts  of 
worship.  Like  rendering  those  funeral  honours— the  last  tri- 
bute of  respect  from  admiring  mortals,  which  accompany  the 
Hero,  as  he  descends  from  his  exaltation  to  the  narrow  house, 
where  his  body  is  to  moulder  like  another  man's. 

"  Attired,  decorated,  and  enshrined,  on  this  day  of  grand 
foneral  ceremony  for  the  gods  of  this  world;— from  eveiy 
house,  with  all  the  state  and  splendour  of  which  each  one  is  ca- 
pable, a  god  is  borne.  And  you  behold,  through  every  street, 
a  march  of  deities  amid  a  din  of  noisy  instruments,  led  on  by  a 
multitude  of  people,  who  are  advancing  to  bury  them  in  the 
sacred  water,  as  an  evident  testimony  to  the  universal  claims 
of  the  Great  Supreme.  They  are  brought  to  the  margin  of  the 
water,  wher^  a  Brahmin  assists  in  performing  the  last  act  of 
worship,  and  then,  the  gods  of  clay  are  plunged  into  the  deep 
water,  where  they  are  left  to  oissolve  into  their  original  dust, 

"This  expressive  ceremony  seems  to  say,  *They  are  no 
gods,  which  are  made  with  hands.  The  gods  we  worship 
are  frail  and  perishable;'  and  it  has  b^en  represented  to  me, 
as  pointing  to  the    disscdution   of    the  world,  when  thers 

Vol.  I.  S 
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diall  exist,  neither  material  universe,  nor  gods,  nor  men.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  the  uncreated  Bremh  is  unchanged 
ikble  and  eternal.  When  ct^ation  stafted  into  being,  the  first  • 
creatures  were  the  primeval  deities*  For  these  there  are  local 
-habitations,  heavens,  where  they  reside,  ministered  unto,  and 
accompanied  by,  subordinate  deities  and  ministering  servants. 
By  the  incarnation  of  the  gcKls,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  the  unU 
Verse  has  become  filled  with  deities;  till,  scarce  an  animal  ex<* 
ists,  which  has  not  been  inhabited  by  superior. beings,  and  till, 
as  I  have  been  often  told,  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirtu 
millions  cf  gods*  But  this  state  of  things,  is  not  to  be  eternaL 
The  universe,  with  all  which  it  contains,  without  the  ejEceptioA 
of  either  men,  or  gods,  is  to  undergo  a  general  wreck,  a  final 
dissolution,  and  all  existence  is  to  be  swallowed  up,  in  the 
Supreme.  This  ev^nt  seems  to  be  typified  in  the  annual  cere* 
mony  of  the  Hindoos,  of  which  I  have  now  give;n  a  descrip^ 
tion,  and  with  which,  1  close  the  proof,  that  they  do  actually 
believe^  in  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  God^^ 

We  have  made  this  long  extract  for  the  instruction  of 
our  readers,  and  to  give  thenni  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work. 
The  author  is  not  a  brilliant  sermonizer;  but  his  manner 
is  natural,  his  subject  rather  novel,  and  the  informatiofi 
he  communicates  highly  useful  to  the  philosopher,  and 
the  unlettered  Christian.  In  illustration  of  his  second 
head  of  discourse,  we  copy  one  of  his  entertaining,  but^ 
to  poor,  degraded  human  nature^  humbling  notes. 

^^  The  Hindoos,  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  leave  their  houses  im" 
mediately  after  sunset^  on  the  evening,  when  the  new  mson  ia 
first  visible,  to  pay  her  reverence*  Every  eye^  is  directed  to- 
Urards  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  expect  her  to  ap- 
pear, and  they  watch  in  silent  expectation,  till  the  twilight  has 
.become  sufficiently  dim  to  render  her  visible.  As  soon  as  they 
see  her,  they  bring  their  hands  to  their  heads,  and  bowing,  ad- 
dress her  according  to  the  usual  form  of  salutation,  which  I 
•know  not  how  better  to  translate,  than  by  ^  How  do  you  do. 
Ma'am.' 

^^  Every  cow  is  sacred*  The  usual  forms  of  salutation  are 
frequently  made  to  them.  Cow-dung  is  abundantly  used  in 
purifying  the  floors  of  houses,  and  seems  to  be  considered  as 
indispensable  in  removing  defilements.  One  method  of  taking 
oaths,  is  by  holding  cow-dung  in  the  hand.  The  murder  en 
cows,  is  always  mentioned,  and  that  early  in  the  list  of  Crimea. 
The  salvation  of  herds j  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moving 
causes.,  in  the  principal  incarnations  of  the  gods* 
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^  To  eat  cow's  flesh,  would  be  a  crime  not  to  be  expiated, 
«Bd  the  very  thought  of  it  seems  dreadful  to  a  Hindoo.  Aser^ 
vanl  by  all  means  avoids  being  accessary  to  the  crime  of  which 
his  master  is  guilty,  in  eating  beef,  or  veal,  and  will  not  so 
much  as  touch  the  plate  on  which  those  viands  are  laid.  la 
teaching  a  school  composed  principally  of  Hindoo  boys,  I  pre* 
pared  an  English  phrase  in  praise  of  veal,  among  many  others^ 
for  my  pupils  to  commit  to  memory.  When  I  proposed  it  to 
thera^  to  repeat  after  me,  I  found  they  were  all  panic-struck, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  would  open  his  mouth,  to  utter  so 
horrid  a  sentiment*  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  all  the 
beef  which  is  used  by  the  English  forpe  stationed  at  Poonah, 
is  killed  eighty  miles  distant  at  Seroor.  The  Raja  cannot  admit 
the  criminal  slaughter  to  take  place  any  nearer^ 

^  The  sacred  bulls,  wander  over  all  the  streets,  exceeding 
pluoip  and  fat,  having  an  allowed  right  to  feed  at  all  the  stalls, 
and  constantly  receiving  portions  from  the  liberal  and  religious^ 

^  The  worship  of  the  fabled  serpent  is  annually  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  new  moon,  in  the  month  of  August.  One  of  the 
icauses.,  to  which  the  appointment  of  this  anniversary  is  attri<- 
Imted,  is  as  follows:— When  Krishna  was  a  boy,  as  he  was 
pliiying,  his  ball  fell  into  a  pond.  As  he  was  searching  for  it 
flit  the  bottom,  he  came  to  the  house  of  Kalya,  a  serpent,  and  a 
fpd  of  destruction*  The  wives  of  Kalya  threatened  Krishna 
jwith  the  vengeance  of  their  lord:  upon  which  he  put  a  rope  in 
his  noae,  and  dragged  him  out  to  dry  land*  His  wives  inter-* 
ceded  in  his  behalf,  and  Krishna  consented  to  release  hinqi*  At 
that  time  Kalya  begged  of  Krishna  the  privilege  of  being  wor- 
ahipped  one  day  in  the  year,  his  request  was  granted,  and  in 
consequence  he  receives  the  services  of  the  present  ai^niyerT 


In  the  suburbs  of  Bombay,  on  a  rocky  situation,  there  is  z 
amall  cavern,  resembling,  but  considerably  larger  (ban,  anoven# 
At  the  extremity,  there  is  a  small  cavity,  at  Irhich,  it  is  ato* 
lied,  the  serpent  used  annually  to  appear,  to  receive  th^  worr 
ship  of  mankind.  Many  profjsss  to  believe  that  he  does  so  still, 
but  others  say,  that  since  the  unclean  Mahometans  hav^  begun 
to  inhabit  that  quarter,  the  place  has  become  so  polluted,  that 
he  no  longer  condescends  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  votaries^ 
The  people  however,  frequent  the  spot,  and  pay  their  offerings, 
MB  sedulously,  as  though  he  were  miraculou^y  to  manifest  himr 
self,  with  some  tolpcns  of  divine  claim  to  worship*  {  attepdedi 
^ere,  very  early  in  the 'morning  on  the  day  of  annual  pilgrir 
mage  to  that  spot,  and  sa«r  the  people  casting  parched  rice^ 
miUc  and  money  about  the  cavern,  and  placing  them  in  tha 
Aperture,  where  he  is  said  to  make  his  appearance*  In  the  afv 

aemoon^  an  mmems  concourse  wm  poU^ci^ed  oq  th^  sppi; 
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Tamed  serpents  were  brought  in  great  numbers,  and  received 

in  rich  abundance  the  offerings  of  the  people." 

Here  we  must  desist  from  quotation;  for  we  hope  the 
pamphlet  will  pass  through  many  editions,  and  we  would 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it,  as  we  intend 
to  do,  when  a  volume  comes  under  review  which  con- 
tuins  something  valuable,  but  is  not  worth  the  auction 
value  of  books — the  price  of  the  binding. 


Article  XIV.—  The  Christian  Course:  a  Sermon  onthe  death  of 
Elijah  Hunter^  Esq*  i^c.  to  zvhich  are  added^  some  Memoirs 
of  his  life^  and  of  his  departed  children.  By  John  Stanford, 
A.  M.  New- York:  printed  by  J*  Gray,  ISIT.  pp.  25. 

The  Rev.  John  Stanford  is  an  aged,  and  highly  res- 
pectable, minister  of  the  gospel,  of  the  denomination  of 
Baptists.  He  is  Stated  Preacher  to  the  Soqiety  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  among  the  Poor,  in  New- York;  and  k 
the  writer  of  several  works,  which  do  credit  to  his  inteU 
ligence  and  Christian  liberality.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Gill,  if  we  mistake  not,  and  inculcates  the  doctrines  of 
that  able  divine,  in  a  style  far  superior  to  that  of  his 
teacher.  Dr.  Gill  is  tedious,  and  his  involved  sentences, 
especially  in  his  commentary,  are  often  without  begin* 
ning,  and  without  end.  Mr.  Stanford,  on  the  other  hand^ 
is  commonly  so  concise  that  people  wish  his  performances 
were  longer;  and  his  sentences  are  neatly  constructed. 

Were  five  pages  of  tlie  pamphlet  before  us,  which  in- 
tervene between  the  commencement  of  the  biographical 
"  narrative,'^  and  the  "  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Hunter's  ge- 
neral character,''  omitted  altogether,  or  thrown  into  a  note, 
we  should  then  have  quite  a  finished  sermon  before  us, 
without  any  deficiency  or  redundancy.  These  pages 
which  mar  the  work,  in  their  present  place,  and  cut  off 
the  application  of  the  discourse  from  the  body  of  it,  con- 
tain several  very  trifling  circumstances,  about  being  **  put 
to  a  store  in  Tarry  Town,"  about  opening  **  a  dry-good 
store,''  Sec.  together  with  a  sketch  of  three  interesting 
ehildren,  well  worth  preservation  in  some  domestic  chro* 
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luck,  or  in  the  appendix  of  a  sermon,  designed  princi<» 
pally  for  a  bereaved  family.  In  the  portion  of  the  little 
work  to  which  we  except,  there  are  several  instances  in 
which  a  supernumerary  nominative  is  found:  thus,  *'  In 
181 1,  Mr.  Hunter,  feeling  increasing  infirmities  of  age  to 
to  advance,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  settle  in  the  city 
of  New- York.'*  p.  21.  Either  Mr.  Hunter  or  he  should 
have  been  omitted.  The  other  parts  of  the  discourse  are 
correctly  written.The  text  is  "1  have  finished  my  course;'* 
(2  Tim.  10.  7.)  and  the  author  very  happily  describes, 
TJie  commencement  J  The  ProgresSy  and   The  Period  of 
the  Christian  Course.  We  hope  Mr.  Stanford  will  continue 
to  write.  Journals  of  his  labours  among  the  poor,  and  oc* 
casional  sermons,  which  serve  as  excellent  religious  tracts 
for  distribution.  From  this  sermon,  we  extract  his  ac- 
count of  the  commencement  of  divine  life  in  the  soul 
of  a  sinner;    and  with  this  close  our  brief  notice  of 
him. 

^  You  all  know,  that  without  life  there  can  be  no  motion. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  from  scripture  and  fact,  that  by  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  the  violated  law  of  our  God,  we  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins;  therefore,  unless  an  atonement  be  made  for 
415,  and  we  be  made  alive  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  absolute^ 
ly  impossible  to  commence  the  Christian  course,  much  less  to 
finish  such  a  course  with  joy*  If  there  be  no  beginning,  there 
can  surely  be  no  end*  Our  Lord  Jesus  settled  this  point  with 
.Nicodemus;  for  he  assured  him  that  except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  That  it  is  in  €rod  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being,  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  scrip<* 
tural  truth;  so  obvious  that  none  but  an  atheist  would  csdl  it 
in  question*  But  how  God  could,  consistently  with  his  offended 
justice,  quicken  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  alienated  from  the  # 
life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him  because  of  the 
blindness  of  his  heart,  and  which  is  as  morally  dead  to  the  of- 
fices of  spiritual  life  as  a  corpse  in  its  grave  is  to  the  functions 
,of  animal  existence,  can  be  ascertained  only  from  the  revelation 
4iiade  in  the  gospel  of  his  grace. 

^*  As  tlus  is  a  subject  of  important  interest,  I  will  detain  you 
a  few  moments  in  its  explanation.— In  the  pages  c^  divine  re- 
velation, we  are  assured  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  should  believe  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*  Christ  com* 
nenced  his  course  of  obedience  and  suffering,  which  termi- 
nated in  hi»  death  upon  the  cross;  thereby  magmfyittg  the  law 
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of  oar  offended  God,  and  making  it  honourable  by  his  atoning 
blood.  After  which ^  he  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into 
heaven  as  our  forerunner,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us.  Upon  this,  therefore,  as  a  solid  ground,  the  Chris- 
tian course  is  founded.  Christ  is  our  life;  and  through  him, 
flows  that  new  life  to  the  soul,  jusdy  condemned  in  itself  to 
everlasting  death*  As  a  proof  of  this,  receive  the  testimony  of 
Peter:  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
•who^  according  to  his  abundant  mercy ^  hath  begotten  us  again 
into  a  lively  hope^  by  the  resurrection  of  jfesus  Christ  from  the 
dead*  Christ  is  therefore  our  judicial,  spiritual,  and  eternal  life» 
This  is  granted.  But  how  this  life  is  to  be  communicated  to  a 
soul,  in  order  to  its  living  to  God,  and  commencing  the  Chris* 
tian  course?  I  reply— 

**  The  Spirit  giveth  life.  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  n  i^  the  Spirit  that 
/juickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  (John.  vi.  63.)  Various 
opinions  have  been  advanced  on  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  communicating  spiritual  life  to  a  soul  dead  in  trespass- 
es and  sins.  But,  the  generation  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  is  « 
sufficient  directory  to  me  to  understand  the  regeneration  of  a 
sinner.  The  body  of  Adam  was  formed  of  the  earth,  and  per- 
fectly  inanimate  until  the  vital  principle,  by  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty,  was  breathed  into  his  nostrils.  Then  the  whole 
animsd  machine  was  set  in  motion,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul,  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  sublime  faculties  and  powers.  In 
like  manner,  the  soul  of  man,  as  sinful,  is  as  inanimate  towards 
God  as  was  the  body  of  Adam,  until  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
communicates  the  new^  vital  principle  of  grace,  by  which,  in 
scripture  language,  it  becomes  regenerate,  is  bom  again,  breathes 
und  lives  as  in  a  new  world,  progressively  exercising  faith, 
hope,  love  and  joy,  with  every  other  attendant  motion  and  pas- 
sion; and  ijB  thus  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesusm  Now  the 
«oul  begins  to  live  to  God  in  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  senses 
of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  smelling,  the  good  and 
^  gracious  realities  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  unknown  and 
unfelt  before.  How  great — ^how  glorious  the  change!  Bom 
again^  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  of  the 
will  of  many  but  of  Gorf/ thereby  receiving  power,  or  privilege 
to  become  a  child  of  God.  Although  life  be  animated  existence, 
and  many  of  its  properties  are  far  beyond  our  comprehension, 
it  is  known  by  its  motion  and  effects.  This  can  be  as  well  as- 
certained as  the  botanist  can  describe  vegetative,  or  the  anar 
tomist  animal  life.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  hfe;  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life*  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him^  and  he  in  usy  became  he  hath  given  us  of 
bis  Spirit^:'  ^ 

^*  Yoa  mutt  now  be  coovinced  that  God,  ia  Christy  bf  ms 
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Spirity  is  the  author  and  giver  of  regenerating  life,  and  that  its 
effects  will  be  more  or  less  evident  in  pursuing  a  course  ho-> 
Dourable  to  God,  and  delightful  to  the  possessor.  The  cocnmu- 
oicanon  of  this  spiritual  principle  of  life  is  the  same  in  all;  but 
the  exertion  of  it  admits  of  variations,  according  to  the  natural 
texture  of  the  mind^  the  indulgence  of  former  habits,  or  the 
providential  circumstances  which  may  have  attended  conver- 
sion. Paul  was  indeed  a  pattern  of  the  l<mg-9uffering  of  God* 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
his  conversion;  no  other  person,  whether  before  or  since,  having 
been  known  to  be  under  the  same  circumstances.  Still  most 
Christians  will,  more  or  less,  remember  incidents  which  attend* 
ed  their  spiritual  birth,  which,  on  the  review,  will  enliven  their 
gratitude  and  joy  in  the  Saviour.  Instead,  therefore,  of  my  ad- 
vening to  any  of  these,  or  even  asking  you  as  individuals  to 
what  religious  denomination  you  may  belong,  I  will  ask  this 
more  important  question-**-HAVE  you  been  io&n  again? 
Though  you  may  not  know  the  time,  or  place,  you  will  certain- 
ly be  convinced,  if  the  Lord  has  called  you  by  his  grace,  that 
once  you  were  dead  in  sin;  that  your  redemption  was  effected 
by  the  death  of  Christ;  and,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  could 
have*  raised  you  to  newness  of  life,  by  which  you  are  now  as  a 
oew  creature,  breathing  a  sacred  air,  in  a  new  and  spiri^tual 
world.  Be  assured  that  no  external  profession  of  religion,  how- 
ever correct  in  itself,  will,  with  certainty,  demonstrate  your 
state  as  a  child  of  God,  any  more  than  the  collection  of  bones 
covered  with  flesh,  furnished  with  sinews,  and  covered  with 
beautiful  skin,  could  convince  the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  they 
formed  a  real  army,  when,  as  yet  there  rvas  no  breath  in  thenim 
(Ezekiel  37.)  I  therefore  appeal  .to  the  inward  state  and  feel- 
ings of  your  mind  andheait,  ardently  wishing,  that  the  Spirit 
itself  may  bear  witness  with  your  spirits  that  you  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God.** 


Aetici.e  XV.-^i}tf(iMV  Defence  of  his  Character  against  the 
Slanders  of  PoetSy  Orators^  &c«  By  James  Gray,  D.  D.  Phi- 
ladelphia: printed  by  W.  Brown,  1817.  pp.  12.  12mo. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Chrigtian  t(fbccome  familiar  with 
death.  He  should  think  of  it  repeatedly,  until  he  can 
think  of  it  with  composure.  He  should  consider  it  as 
Inadc  to  Iiim  gain  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
Aken  away  its  sting.  Instead  of  throwing  around  it  in* 
describabie  horrors^  when  he  speaks  of  it  to  his  children 
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aad  friends,  he  should  represent  it  as  a  natural,  and  for 
the  child  of  God  on  earth,  a  necessary  evil,  which  will 
infallibly  overtake  him;  which  may  alarm  him,  but  will 
subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  soul.  It  is  only  by  death 
that  we  can  escape  from  a  state  of  sin  and  misery;  and 
obtain  an  introduction  into  the  world  of  the  spirits  of. 
just  men  nukde  perfect.  Death  took  Abel  away  from  sen- 
sible altars,  and  the  sacri&ces  of  beasts,  to  the  spiritual 
temple  above,  and  introduced  him  at  once  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world*  Death  de« 
livered  Noah  from  scenes  of  temptation,  toil  and  conten* 
tion,  and  restored  him  to  the  society  of  the  Patriarchs 
who  died  in  faith  before  the  flood.  This  same  messenger 
has  convened  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
all  the  pious  prophets  in  one  general,  glorious,  blissful 
assembly,  in  the  presence  of  their  Redeemer.  Without 
the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  Paul  could  not  have 
fled  away  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  nakedness,  imprison- 
ments, chains,  perils  by  sea  and  land,  incessant  labours, 
persecutions,  and  his  own  abhorred  sinfulness;  could  not 
nave  been  at  home  with  Jesus;  could  not  have  received  the 
crown  of  righteousness,  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
among  the  kings  and  priests  of  heaven.  Death  called  the 
beloved  John  away  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  to 
become  young  again  in  the  presence  of  his  adored  Mas- 
ter; and  it  is  death  that  shall  join  every  believer  to  the 
prophets  and  apostles;  to  his  children,  partner,  parents^ 
and  friends,  that  are  saved  through  tlie  blood  of  Jesus; 
so  that  we  ought  to  say,  ^^  all  things  are  ours;  even  death, 
as  well  as  life;  for  death  is  gain." 

The  design  of  the  few  pages  before  us,  is,  to  correct 
those  who  speak  improperly  of  that  event  which  is  ap- 
pointed  unto  all  men;  and  to  render  their  sentiments  of 
death  more  just.  Dr.  Gray  is  a  very  eccentric  genius, 
and  perhaps  his  only  poem  gives  as  fair  a  view  of  him  as 
any  thing  which  couldPbe  written.  We  shall  copy  the  whole 
of  his  little  work,  that  it  may  be  preserved;  for  otherwise 
we  apprehend  the  few  copies  which  he  has  distributed  will 
perish,  or  be  read  only  by  his  friends.  The  little  diamond 
is  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  preserved  and  admired, 
unless  it  is  set.  In  his  cle^ntly  written  preface,  he  says, 
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^  Dcadi  is  flsQ  event  of  great  mteT||t  to  mankmcL  The  idea 
.ef  it  mingles  with  every  retrospect  oPpa»t  joys  jxcA  sorrows, 
and  with  all  our  anticipations  of  the  future.  Death  hae  swept 
bem  us  many^  perhaps,  io  some  instances,  moat,  of  the  objects 
of  oor  esteem  and  love;  and  left  the  best  feelings  of  our  hearts, 
like  the  unripe  clusters  of  a  vine  deprived  of  its  support,  to 
wither  away  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  pensive  me- 
lancholy, produced  by  these  views  of  our  condition,  is  deepen- 
<ed  into  gloom,  when  we  realize  the  thou^t,  that  in  a  few  days, 
perhaps  the  present  hour,  we  ourselves  shaU  be  rudely  torn 
.from  all  that  continues  to  delight  us  on  earth,  and  plunged  into 
-that  awful  unknown  region  where  the  very  light  is  as  darkness. 
Is  it  any  wond^,  then,  that  we  should  personify  Death?  Per- 
•aonal  essence,  attributes  and  character,  are  necessary  to  furnish 
M  definite  object  to  our  conceptions  and  feelings.  It  is  not  di^ 
ificult  to  conjecture  wha(  sort  of  a  personage  Death  is  to  be. 
The  vast-^the  tremendous— *the  horrible<-«must  predominate 
in  a  character,  formed  on  purpose  to  excite  terror  and  aversion. 
^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  illustrious  writers  of  Greeoe 
and  Rome,  whose  cultivated  imaginations  have  animated  everjr 
-ohiect  in  nature,  and  almost  every  conception  of  the  human 
mmd,  should  have  omitted  ttus  subject.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
a  single  ancient  poet  or  orator  has  furnished  a  full  length  por- 
trait of  Death,  or  a  high  wrought  phillippic  against  the  mon* 
ster.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  similar  omission  should  be 
found  in  the  sacred  writers.  The  worst  thing  that  is  said  qf 
Death  in  the  Scriptures  is  that  he  is  an  enemy  with  a  sting; 
whom,  however,  the  pious  man  shall  eventually  subdue  and 
-destroy.  But  when  we  get  among. Christian  poets  and  orators, 
jMatlers  ^re  entirdy  changed.  On  the  subject  of  Death,  the^ 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  creation  of  hideous  forms,  which 
they  are    very  careful  to   accoutre  in   the    most  formidable 
weapons  of  destruction.  Skeletons,  scythes,  arrows,  darts,  hour- 
glasses, are  all  put  into  requisition.  The  moral  attributes  of  the 
fiend,  however,  are  by  far  the  worst  thing  about  him;  a  tyrant 
fell  and  bloody— an  insatiate  archer,  pursuing  his  game,  not  for 
ifae  worth  of  the  quarry,  but  the  pleasure  of  killing  it^-*a  mon- 
ster incapable  of  being  intimidated  by  power,  or  bribed  widi 
,i;old,  or  awed  by  virtue,  or  charmed  with  youth  or  beauty*^ 
in  short,  an  undisguised  object  of  the  legitimate  hatred  and  exe- 
cration of  mankind.  All  this  may  be  poetr\'  or  eloquence;  but 
is  it  common  sense?  The  heathen  philosopher  acted  much  more 
philosophical^,  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  daughter,  instead  of  wasting  his  eloquence  in  the  abuse 
of  deaA,  boldly,  exclaimed  Odi  Deos.  Pennant  informs  us,  in 
his  Arctic  Zoology,  that  a  similar  strain  of  thinking  prevails 
among  the  savages  of  Kamschatka,  who,  probably  in  diis  in» 
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stance  alone,  coincide  i^^pinion  with  their  betters:  *  In  regard 
to  their  Deity,'  says  h3^  they  are  perfect  minute  philophosers* 
They  find  fault  with  his  dispensations;  blaspheme  and  reproach 
him  with  having  made  too  many  mountains,  precipices,  shoals 
and  cataracts;  with  forming  storms  and  rains;  and  when  thej 
are  descending  into  the  winter  from  their  barren  rocks,  thejr 
load  him  with  imprecations  for  the  fatigues  they  undergo*' 

*^  Death  comes  forward  and  claims  the  privilege  of  being 
heard  in  self-defence.  But  if  any  thing  in  the  following  lines 
should  appear  inclusive,  or  unworthy  of  so  august  a  cause,  let 
the  blame  be  cast  on  the  muse,  who  is  the  reporter;  and  who, 
like  other  reporters,  may,  from  inattention  or  oscitancy,  mix 
some  of  her  own  inferior  thoughts  with  the  cogent  arguments 
of  a  grave  pleading.  One  thing  I  dare  assert,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  that  before  a  court,  too  wise  for  deceptioOf 
and  too  upright  for  partiality.  Death  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  he  is  no  usurper,  tyrant,  nor  murderer;  but  a  legitimate 
and  upright  sovereign,  who,  with  all  his  alleged  severity,  has 
displayed  more  instances  of  forbearance  and  patience  than  any 
earthly  sovereign  ever  thought  of.  At  all  events,  it  is  expected 
that  they  who  live  by  his  reprieve,  will  not  slander  the  go- 
vernment to  whose  bounty  they  owe  their  existence." 

To  this  proem  succeeds  "  Death's  Defence  of  his  Cha- 
racter," in  lines  the  great  part  of  which  are  truly  poeti- 
cal. The  introduction  is  the  least  estimable  portion  of  it; 
but  from  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  chamber  of 
the  afflicted  mother,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  ^^  Madam,"  and  the  word  '^  bangs,"  is  exquisite- 
ly beautiful.  It  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the  person- 
age introduced  to  make  him  bow  and  scrape,  and  say, 
Madam^  like  a  French  dancing  master.  Death  uses  no 
civilities,  and  passes  no  compliments.  It  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  his  character  to  have  said, 

"  Mortal^  did  I  into  your  world  intrude?" 

The  Doctor  intended  to  make  Death  speak  like  some 
piqued  husband,  who  while  he  uses  the  language  of  re« 
spect,  intends  by  madam  some  reproach.  We  will  no 
longer  detain  the  reader  from  his  mental  collation. 

"  Thou  ruthless  tyrant,  cruel  and  accursed; 
Of  blood  stained  monsters  thou  the  very  worst! 
Two  girls  before— and  now  my  remnant  joy. 
My  cherub,  idol — O  my  darling  boy. 
Those  lips  are  pale,  theyVe  cold:  that  clear  blue  eye 
Is  closed;  no  hovering  smile,  and  no  reply: 


^ 
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My  innocent  no  more  draws  vital  breath, 

A  liabe  of  clay— -accursed  be  cruel  Death, 

Tliat  fiend  infernal,  whose  relentless  rage 

jNb  charm  can  soodie,  no  sacrifice  assuage: 

Our  world'su  dread  sovereign,  havock  his  delight, 

He  roams  the  earth  our  fairest  flowers  to  blight* 

Babes  of  a  span,  and  heroes  of  the  field. 

Matrons  and  maids,  and  youth  and  age  must  yield. 

His  maw  ingulphing  millions  in  an  hour, 

Hiat  maw  insatiate  craves  its  millions  more: 

Our  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  groans  his  sole  delight; 

And  blood  and  tears  regale  his  appetite. 

^  So  spoke  the  mother  bending  o*er  the  corse* 
The  doors  flew  open  with  appalling  force. 
And  in  a  spectre  stalked,  whose  horrid  stride 
Spoke  mingled  justice,  majesty  and  pride* 
No  muse  can  tell,  no  pencil's  power  can  trace 
The  spectre's  form,  and  size,  and  port,  and  grace** 

^  Vxxk  Death,  he  cries,  by  men  traduced  so  long; 
By  orators  reviled,  lampooned  in  song* 
Usurper— "ptyrant— cruel  monster— -so 
The  studied  lie  and  endless  slander  go: 
And  beardless  boys,  and  the  experienced  sage, 

And  blooming  maids,  and  dames  stooped  down  with  age, 

And  every  mortal  sinner  drawing  breath. 

Must  launch  a  thunderbolt  of  rage  at  Death* 

But  heaven  permits,  and  therefore  I'll  reply, 

And  silence  this  unfounded  calumny* 
*^  JUadam,  did  I  into  your  world  intrude? 

I  scorn  a  thought  so  mean,  an  act  so  rude* 

Tou  choose  me  for  your  Prince,  you  call  me  in: 

I  got  this  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  sin* 

Elected  king,  without  dissenting  voice, 

I  reign  the  lawful  sovereign  cjf  your  choice. 

Nor  say  that  I,  like  your  perfidious  race, 

Assumed  a  smooth  hypocrisy  of  face; 

Smiled  and  caressed  you,  vowed  that  only  you 

I  loved,  and  to  your  interest  would  prove  true; 

And  were  it  not  for  Iovjb  of  you  alone, 

I  ne'er  should  brook  the  bondage  of  a  throne* 

I  never  loved  you,  nor  professed  to  love 

Aught  in  the  earth  below  or  heaven  above* 

Death  scorns  deception*  Yes,  ye  knew  me  well; 

The  tale  was  told  as  plain  as  heaven  could  tell* 

•  "  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  tbe  form  thereoC^  y^'*- 
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Ye  knew  me  wrathful;  but  ye  knew  mejait^ 
Stem  in  my  purpose,  stedfiut  to  my  truBW 
Ye  chose  me:  and  the  aceptve  whtck  I  gadned 
So  fairly,  shall  as  firmly  be  maintained: 
Nor  men  on  earth,  nor  angel  danmed  or  blessed. 
From  my  strong  grasp  this  sceptre  e'er  shall  wt^st* 
Your  plots  and  treasons  wsA  cooteaipt  I  see: 
Omnipotence  diooc  can  cope  with  me* 

^^  Ttn  called  tt  tyranU  Fotul,  detested  name; 
Hateful  to  God  and  man,  to  Death  the  same! 
But  prove  the  charge  before  the  eternal  throne^ 
And  I'll  resign  my  sceptre  and  my  crown* 
What  right  have  I  invaded?  and  what  wrong 
Inflicted  in  a  regimen  so  kmg? 
Convict  my  conduct  of  a  single  flaw: 
Produce  one  act  imsanctioned  by  die  law* 
Condemned  rebels,  vile  and  slanderous  crew, 
You  talk  of  justice!-  If  she  had  her  due, 
With  this  bright  scythe  (he  showed  the  shining  steel) 
I'd  instant  mow  your  myriads  off  the  field; 
Earth  should  have  peace  on  her  primeval  plan. 
And  angels  write  tj>e  hutory  of  maiu         ^ 

^^  Tou  call  me  crueL  O  ye  babes  qf  kure! 
In  kin^tness  rivalling  the  blessed  above;  i 

Mercy's  own  offspring;  pure  benevoleoce  H 

Throbs  in  each  pulse^  and  thrills  in  every  seas^ 
God's  living  image^o'er  his  earth  ye  move^ 
And  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  bouncUess  love; 
Creation  smiles!— But  I  such  deeds  coidd  tell^ 
As  would  astound  the  foulest  fiend  in  helL 
Ye  hypocrites,  ye  cruel  barbarous  brood. 
Whose  tiger  jaws  from  youth  have  dripped  widi  bloody 
Hear  truth  for  once  in  her  simjdicity,  ^ 

And  dare  to  talk  of  cruelty  to  me* 
With  pangs  the  mother  bears  her  fruit  unblessed. 
With  her  own  hand  destroys  her  babe  unkissed: 
Fraternal  blood  reeks  on  fraternal  blade, 
The  friend  lies  mangled,  by  hia  friend  betray^ 
And  Oh!  let  angels  shudder  while  they  hear. 
There  lies  a  murdered  father  on  his  bier* 
But  petty  villainies  I  scorn  to  scan. 
Behold  the  grand  collected  force  of  man: 
Look  to  ynn  plain  where  glittermg  thousands  shiaa 
.  In  column  dense,  or  lengthened  into  line* 
There  fiery  steeds  more  fiery  men  control. 
On  creaking  wheels  grim  fimmtng  cannons  roli,  ' 


They  open,  clme,  advance,  rdreat,  relire; 
To  view  the  scene  sets  Death's  cold  soulonfireb 
What  genius  must  o'er  sudi  a  aecae  preside? 
What  tutored  skfli  such  raxgfat)r  movementa  gtnde? 
What  science  forge  the  implements  of  war? 
What  courage  rnoimt  destruction's  fiirious  car? 
But  genius,  science^  hearts  untaught  tofear. 
And  ail  that  constitutes  the  maSt  ^^  there. 
Soon  shall  that  stream  whh  blood  tmpurpled  Sow^ 
To  meet  the  sea's  impurpled  tide  below* 
These  are  your  deedsJ  ye  heartless  bloody  race^ 
Creation's  scourge,  and  reason's  foul  disgrace. 
But  I  am  merciful,  I  spare  you  long: 
Witness  yon  withered,  bald  decrepit  throng; 
Who've  stood  the  bangs  of  life  for  many  a  year, 
Untouched  as  yet  by  my  tremendous  spear* 

^  It  moves  my  anger,  and  provokes  my  spleen, 
To  mark  the  manners  of  these  sons  of  men* 
Assign  them  labour,  and  diey  sigh  for  ease; 
Bid  them  repose,  and  toil  alone  can  please; 
Let  Death  withdraw,  they  court  his  dread  embrace; 
But  shrink,  like  cowards,  when  he  shows  his  face. 
Tell  mCf  did  ye  love  life  on  that  fair  mom 
Ere  we  two  monsters  Sin  and  Death  were  bom; 
When  virgin  nature  bloomed  divinely  fair. 
And  earth  was  fanned  with  Eden's  balmy  aii^ 
Bird,  beast,  and  fish  your  high  behest  obeyed. 
The  sovereign  sceptre  of  the  world  you  swayed; 
Heaven  smiled  delighted,  earth  enraptured  smiled, 
And  hailed  her  glorious  lord,  heaven's  high  bom  child; 
Life's  orient  beams  illumed  your  upward  way 
To  the  blest  mansions  of  eternal  day* 
Death  was  then  but  a  name,  in  horrors  drest, 
Tou  gave  him  being'^-^Earth  can  teU  the  rest* 
^  Oh!  if  sincerity  your  bosom  warmed, 
V     If  life  immortal  that  fidse  bosom  charmed, 
*     Could  he,  the  Prince  of  life,  who  rules  above, 
Display  unheeded  lA  his  bleeding  krre! 
Around  his  throne  while  heaven's  refulg^t  bow 
Spreads  its  wide  arch,  and  spans  the  earth  below. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  seraphs  on  the  wing, 
Await  his  orders,  and  his  praises  sing; 
His  voice  proclaims  the  meed  of  heavenly  grace, 
Eternal  life  to  all  your  rebel  race* 
What  sounds  celestial  burst  upon  the  ear! 
Te  sons  of  men,  I  bring  salvation  near! 
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Flee  Death,  seek  life,  obey  the  heavenly  call. 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  I  will  save  you  all; 
My  wrath  for  past  offences  1^11  forego, 
And  wash  your  crimson  guilt  as  white  as  snow; 
Pour  on  your  souls  the  light  of  life  divine, 
And  round  your  brows  immortal  laurels  twine. 
When  earth  shall  melt  in  her  predestined  fire. 
The  stars  wax  dim,  and  sun  and  moon  expire. 
And  nature's  mighty  fxume  to  chaos  hurled. 
Leave  not  a  fragment  of  a  ruined  world; 
Secure  from  harm,  indentified  with  mine. 
Tour  life,  your  glory,  and  your  bliss  shall  shine. 

"  O  joyful  news  to  man!  let  earth  rebound. 
Hills  skip  for  joy,  and  mountains  dance  around. 
Let  vocal  vallies  high  hosannahs  sing. 
And  nature,  all  in  raptures,  hail  h^r  king. 
He  comes!  he  comes!  to  head,  in  bright  array. 
His  ransomed  armies  to  the  realms  of  day: 
Whilst  I,  far  in  your  rear,  in  dismal  form. 
Like  the  grim  genius  of  the  thickening  storm, 
The  grisly  furies  trooping  in  my  train. 
Pale  want,  old  age,  disease,  despair  and  pain; 
Thunder  die  doom  'gainst  lingering  sloth  decreed, 
Urge  your  retreat,  and  lash  your  lagging  speed*  ^ 

Go,  blind  to  truth!  and  call  this  tyranny.  I 

Vain  mortals,  ye  blaspheme  your  God,  not  me. 

^  He  said: — ^the  astonished  mother  gazed  around, 
No  spectre  could  be  seen,  was  heard  no  sound. 
With  tranquil  breast  she  kissed  her  babe  of  clay. 
And  wiped  one  soft  unmurmuring  tear  away; 
Hearsed  his  remains,  the  slow  procession  led, 

Laid  low  her  darling  in  his  silent  bed,  *j 

And  earthed  him  up;  and  standing  o'er  the  grave,  ^ 

My  God^  she  cries,  hath  taken  what  he  gave;  j 

Blessed  be  his  name.  But  to  her  latest  breath 
No  sound  of  censure  passed  her  lips  on  Death." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  insert  that  in  the  41st 
fine;  and  to  spell  the  author's  word  bruik^  in  the  £n|^sh 
s^le  brook. 
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A&TiQLB  I.— 1.  A  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  PhiUuiel- 
phia,  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Churches  under  their  care;  dat* 
ed  Lancaster^  Sept.  20,  1816.  Printed  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  and  other  papers. 

3.— il  Vindication  of  the  late  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  CsPc.  Philadelphia,  Oct.  18  i  6.  V2vao. 

^'^Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America^  for 
May^  1817.  Printed  by  T.  8c  W.  Bradford.  8vo. 

TT  was  our  design  never  to  devote  a  page  to  the  sub- 
■■'  ject  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia;  but  circumstances  have  produced  a  change  in  our 
porposes.  A  short  time  since  a  friend  presented  to  us  a 
number  of  "  The  Register,*'   printed  in   Knoxville  in 
Tennessee,  which  contains  an  "  extract  of  a  letter  from 
dfinendin  PhUadelphta  to  a  friend  in   Tennessee^  dated 
May  '27th J  1817,"  and  which  seems  calculated  to  misin- 
form the  friends  of  orthodoxy  in  the  west,  while  it  mis- 
itprescnts  both  the  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly, 
who  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  we  know  not,  but  he 
would  evidently  be  thought  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,   from  the  assertion,  that  **  our 
Presbytery"   contains   twenty  four  members,  and  that 
"  there  were  but  three  of  US  at  that  meeting."    We 
eannot  think,  nevertheless,  that  this  letter  came  from  any 
nunister  of  the  Synod,  becauise  it  says  "  there  were  some 
things  in  the  Synod's  book/'  meaning  a  resolution,  '*  of 
Vol.  I.  U  No.  2. 
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which  many  of  us  knew  nothing  until  this  meeting  of  the 
assembly."  Now  this  synodical  resolution  was  sent 
down  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was  received  by 
the  same,  at  a  meeting  in  Frankford;  and  was  by  a  re* 
solution  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Presbytery.  It 
was  read  several  times  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  only  four  ministers  then  belonging  to  the  Presbytery, 
who  had  ever  been  suspected  of  any  predilection  for 
Hopkinsianism.  No  one  of  them,  therefore,  could  have 
written  the  letter  without  a  wilful  departure  from  the 
truth.  It  must  have  been,  we  imagine,  some  elder j  who 
ever  drags  Dagon  into  his  speeches;  and  if  he  calls  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Presbytery  because  he  is  an  eldfer, 
he  ought  to  have  known,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  consisted  of  twenty-four 
ordained  Pastors,  with  at  least  as  many  ruling  Elders. 
The  letter  insinuates  thut  had  the  Sjmod  been  well  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
the  Synodical  Letter  would  not  have  been  issued;  but 
this  is  evidently  an  erroneous  idea,  because  the  Presby- 
tery never  has  contained,  at  any  one  time,  more  than 
three  ministers,  who  have  not  cordially  denounced  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Hopkinsians.  Let  us  however  copy, 
and  so  preserve,  the  words  of  this  anonymous  letter-wri- 
ter, as  a  specimen  of  the  erroneous  statements  which 
have  been  industriously  circulated  against  the  reverend 
Synod.  He  observes, 

**  The  General  Assembly  rose  on  yesterday.  We  had  a  veiy 
large,  interesting,  and  harmonious  meeting.  There  never  was 
[were]  such  glorious  things  spoken  of  Zion  before  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  never  more 
visibly  seen  in  defending  the  cause  of  truth,  in  nuuntaini^g  the 
peace  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  than  we  have  witnessed  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  pastoral  letter  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  was  not  overlooked  by  the  worthy  members  of 
the  House.  But  there  were  some  things  in  the  Synod's  bodk 
still  more  exceptionable  than  was  in  the  letter,  of  which  many 
of  as  knew  nodiing  until  this  meeting  of  the  AssemUy.  Al* 
though  there  are  twenty-four  members  belonging  to  our  Pres* 
bytery,  yet  there  were  but  three  of  us  at  that  meeting  of  the  Sy- 
nod, and  Mr.  Ely  was  one  of  them*  A  resolution  was  passed  that 
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qU  lAe  wmUters  behnging  to  the  Synoif  who  had  embraced  an^ 
of  the  ffopiinsian  sentiments  shouM  be  called  to  account.  TIjq 
^oTmi&  standard  of  the  cross  of  Christ  was  erected  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  Assembly;  those  called  Hopkinsians  on 
one  aide,  and  their  opposers  on  the  other.  O  my  dear  sir,  ma- 
Vf  of  OS,  at  ibis  time,  trembled  for  the  peace  of  the  Church; 
kit  dctomiiied  not  to  let  the  letter  and  Synod  book  pass  un- 
cendeained.  The  book  vaa  referred  to  a  committee.  Th^ 
nmes  of  whom  I  do  not  now  remember,  e:(cept  Dr.  Miller. 
After  some  days  \^t  brought:  in  and  read  the  report  of  that  wise 
and  honorable  committee,  on  which  the  peace  of  the  whole 
dmrch  aeemed  to  rest  for  some  days.  The  report  went  to  con- 
deaan  the  letter  and  the  resolution  relating  to  Hppkinsianism. 
A  few  of  those  who  had  drawn  the  sword,  were  called  upon 
hf  onr  worthy  Moderator  Dr.  C.  to  defend  the  proceedings  of 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  given  to  know  by  the 
Hopkinsians  belonging  to  the  S3mod,  that  they  must  npt  agitate 
the  subject:  so  there  was  but  one  of  two  things  to  which  they  could 
resort.  Either  let  their  opposition  die  a  natural  deadi  without 
throwing  one  shaft;  or  define  what  they  meant  by  Hopktnstan  er* 
fvr.  After  a  few  faint  struggles  this  Dagon  fell  dead  before  the 
ark  of  trath,  and  I  believe,  all  the  members  of  the  assembly  re- 
joice at  his  death,  and  attended  his  funeral  with  emotions  of 
ple^ure,  except,  five  who  protested.  O  but  God  is  good  to  Zion.'^ 

The  committee,  of  nrfiich  Dr.  Milter  was  chairman, 
consisled  of  one,  or  at  moat  two  persons,  beside  himself; 
and  if  any  one  can  believe,  that  Jbr  some  days  the  peace 
of  the  whole  church  depended  on  that  wise  and  honorable 
committee^  instead  of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  he 
must  be  a  pattern  of  credulity.  But  when  did  ^*  the  Hop- 
kinsians belonging  to  the  Synod,"  give  the  defenders  of 
the  Synodical  Letter  to  knonv^  that  they  must  not  agitate 
the  subject?  Who  are  these  Hopkinsians?  We  never 
knew  that  any  ministers  of  our  Presbytery  except  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Reeves,  and  our  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Gloucester,  a  gentleman  of  colour,  were  willing  to  be 
thought  Hopkinsians;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  could 
never  have  intimidated  the  eloquent  and  bold  defenders 
of  the  Synod.  Mr.  Gloucester  we  admit  may  have  all 
die  Hopkiostanism  that  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  his 
teacher,  was  able  to  instil  into  him;  but  he  is  too  modest 
and  sen^ble  to  have  given  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  and 
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the  Rev.  John  E.  Latta,  to  know,  that  they  might  not  do 
whatever  they  deemed  best;  and  as  for  brother  Reeves, 
he  is  a  good-tempered  littk  man,  that  no  one  ever  feared. 
What  credit  is  due  to  the  writer  who,  after  the  General 
Assembly  had  risen,  could  intimate  that  only  Jive  memr 
bers  protested,  will  be  known  from  the  protests  which 
are  on  the  records  of  that  Judicatory.  As  to  the  condem- 
nation too,  our  readers  shall  have  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  for  themselves,  from  the  documents  of  which 
we  shall  furnish  either  accurate  copies,  or  extracts.  The 
only  parts  of  the  Synodical  Letter  which  have  excited  the 
animadversions  of  the  writer  of  the  printed  **  Vindica- 
tion,'* which  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Socioian 
enemy  to  all  creeds;  of  "  The  Triangle;'*  and  of  the 
General  Assembly,  here  follow. 

*^  The  Syood,  assembled  in  Lancaster  at  the  present  time, 
consists  of  a  greater  number  of  members  than  have  been  con- 
vened at  any  meeting  for  many  years;  and  from  dieir  free  con- 
versation on  the  state  of  religion,  it  appears,  that  all  the  Pres- 
byteries are  more  than  commonly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints; 
and  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  Arian,  Socinian,  Arminian, 
and  Hopkinsian  heresies,  which  are  some  of  ^he  means  by 
which  the  enemy  of  souls  would,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very 
elect. 

"  The  Synod  desire  to  cherish  a  stronger  regard  for  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  than  they  find  at  present  subsisting  among 
themselves;  and  because  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  many  good  men  to  cry  '  Peace,'  where  there  should  be 
no  peace,  and,  ^  there  is  no  danger,'  in  cases  in  which  God  com- 
mands us  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil;  they  would  affection- 
ately exhort  each  Presbytery  under  their  care,  to  be  strict  in 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  licensure  or  ordination,  upon 
the  subject  of  those  delusions  of  the  present  age,  which  seem 
to  be  a  ^combination  of  most  of  the  innovations  made  upon 
Christian  doctrine  in  former  times. 

"  May  the  time  never  come,  in  which  our  ecclesiastical  courts 
shall  determine^  that  Hopkinsianism  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith  are  the  same  thing;  or  that  men  are  less 
exposed  now,  than  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  the  danger  of 
perverting  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord. 

**  The  Synod  would  exhort  particularly  all  the  elders  of  the 
Churches  to  beware  of  those,  who  have  made  such  pretended 
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dkcoveries  in  Christian  th^eolOgy  as  require  an  abandonment 
of  the  *'  form  of  sound  words,'  contained  in  our  excellent  Con- 
fession and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

**  In  some  portions  of  our  Synodical  bounds  exertions  have 
been  made,  but  with  little  effect,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of 
aniversal  salvation.  We  rejoice  that  the  shafts  of  Satan  should 
faB  ineffectual  from  the  shield  of  Jesus;  and  we  desire  all  per- 
scms  under  our  care  to  present  this  shield,  by  maintaining  and 
diffusing  assiduously  the  sentiments  of  the  Word  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  every  damning  erro|*. 

**  Three  or  four  of  our  Churches  have  experienced  what  is 
commonly  called  a  revival  of  religion;  and  to  them  accessions 
of  communicants  have  been  numerous:  but  in  many  other  con- 
gregations a  gradual  but  almost  constant  multiplication  of  the 
professed  friends  of  Zion  reminds  us,  that  if  the  thunder-storm 
in  Summer  excites  the  most  attention,  it  is  the  continued  bless- 
ing from  the  clouds  which  replenishes  the  springs,  and  makes 
glad  the  harvest  of  the  husbandman.  For  the  many,  who  are 
united  in  a  short  time;  and  for  the  many,  who  are  gradually 
gathered  to  Christ,  not  by  the  great  and  strong  wind  that 
rends  the  mountains,  nor  by  the  earthquake.^  but  by  the  9till 
small  voiccy  which  cometh  not  with  observation^  we  would  give 
our  Redeemer  thanks;  and  desire  the  Churches  to  bless  him, 
no  less  for  the  daily  dew,  than  the  latter,  and  the  early  rain. 

^^  We  know  of  but  one  antitrinitarian  synagogue  in  all  our 
borders;  and  that  there  may  never  be  another,  we  pray  you, 
brethren,  repeatedly  to  declare  the  truth,  that  the  only  true 
God  in  existence,  is  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  God  who  is  in   Christ  Jesus,  reconciling  the  world  to 

himself.** 

• 

The  last  of  these  paragraphs  stirs  all  the  gall  in  the 
author  of  the  "  Vindication;"  and  so  he  spits  it  out 
against  our  Confession,  and  all  who  cannot  think  Doc- 
tors Price,  Lardner  and  Hopkins,  and  Messrs.  Wesley 
and  Winchester,'*  sound  theologians,  that  might  with 
propriety  be  received  by  our  Presbyteries.  We  wish  he 
had  not  found  co-workers  in  opposition  more  respectable 
and  orthodox  than  himself.  Universalists  and  Socinians 
we  could  not  expect  to  be  pleased;  but  the  Synod  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  Calvinists  would  not  attempt  to 
weaken  their  hands:  and  it  was  but  reasonable  too,  that 
aU  sects  and  parties  should  have  been  willing  that  the 
Synod  should  prescribe  their  own  terms  of  membership 
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in  Hieir  own  body.  The  Synod  of  Fhikdelphia  was  in 
peace,  and  desirous  of  guarding  her  future  welfare.  The 
Synod  of  New- York,  we  knew  had  become  divided  by 
the  introduction  of  many  members  who  could  not  adopt 
our  Confession  of  Faith,  without  Qualifying  some  parts 
of  it;  and  we  knew  too,  that  a  majority  of  the  Presby-^ 
tery  of  New-York  had  become  something  more,  or  less, 
than  Calvinists,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  that  Chris* 
tian  city.  We  were  desirous,  therefore,  of  closing  the 
door  against  contention  in  season;  and  while  we  decided 
nothing  concerning  the  piety  and  future  salvation  of 
Arians,  Socinians,  Arminians,  Hopkinsians  and  Univer- 
salists,  we  directed  the  Presbyteries  under  our  care  to 
be  more  than  commonly  cautious  in  excluding  all  such 
applicants  for  admission,  from  their  respective  ecclesi<* 
astical  bodies.  We  did  not  even  proceed  so  far  as  to 
advise  the  exclusion  of  these  persons  from  the  commu- 
nion of  tlie  Lord's  table;  for  we  believe  a  man  may  hold 
a  damning  error;  that  is,  an  error  which  is  calculated  to 
destroy  men;  and  not  be  himself  in  every  instance  damn- 
ed by  it:  we  think  that  an  Arian,  an  Arminian,  a  Hop- 
kinsian  and  a  Universalist  may  give  us  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  a  renewed  man:  but  we  are  confident 
that  no  errorist  of  either  kind  ought  to  be  an  Elder  or  a 
Pastor  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  But  the  Hopkinsians 
wish  a  name  and  place  among  us,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  in  doctrine  from  us,  upon  five  or  six  vexy 
important  points,  at  least,  and  this  raises  all  the  cry  of 
bigotry  and  persecution  against  the  Synod. 

The  heaviest  charge  which  has  been  adduced  against 
the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  is,  that  it  discouote* 
nances  revivals  of  religion.  Never  was  a  more  unfound- 
ed charge  brought  against  any  public  document.  We 
have  quoted  all  which  the  Synod  has  said  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  we  ask  the  reader,  what  is  said  unfriendly  to 
revivals  of  religion?  At  the  last  General  Assembly  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  of  the  Theological  Seminary  said, 
that  there  had  lately  been  among  the  students  of  that 
institution  what  might  in  strict  propriety  be  called  a  re* 
vivai  of  religion^  because  all  were  before  hopefully  pious, 


It 
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md  God  had  made  Ms  grace  live  again  in  their 
heffits,  with  augmented  energy.  The  Synod  appear  to 
have  entertained  similar  views  of  a  revivsJ;  but  they 
cdl  npon  their  churches  to  rejoice  in  all  that  the  He- 
deener  performs  by  the  Spirit,  whether  he  calls  men 
iDto  the  church  in  great  numbers  at  a  time,  or  makes 
gradual,  but  continued  accessionsi.  The  Synod  desire 
3ie  cfatirches  to  bless  God  for  all  his  gracious  operations, 
whedicr  they  be  properly  or  improperly  called  revivals; 
whether  they  are  manifested  in  places  that  have  previous- 
ly e^cfieriended  them,  or  among  those  tribes  of  men  virho 
have  tiever  before  been  visited  by  the  Sanctifier.  The 
Synod  thought,  and  jtisdy  too,  that  there  are  revivals 
which  are  little  considered  by  many,  that  as  truly  de» 
serve  the  name  as  those  which  are  published  abroad 
with  too  much  confident  boasting.  We  will  g^ve  an  in^ 
fltance  or  two,  by  way  of  explanation.  In  the  space  of 
nearly  ^wo  years,  about  two  hundred  communicants  may 
have  t)een  added  to  the  dhurch  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  James  Patterson,  of  the  Northern  Liberties;  the 
greater  part  of  ^these  were  added  at  two  communion  sea* 
scms;  and  blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  revival.  It  is  publish*- 
ed  too,  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other.  Now  in 
nearly  two  years,  about  two  hundred  conmiunicants  have 
been  joined  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila- 
ddplMa;  and  blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  revival  too;  but  it 
makes  no  noise  in  the  public  papers,  and  many  good 
ministers  think  it  no  revival  at  alh  whereas  they  ou^t, 
SBfs  the  ^nod,  to  be  as  ^grateful  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
this  last  revival  as  the  first,  even  while  it  is  true  that  for* 
Vf  have  n^  been  added  to  the  church  at  any  one  com- 
muaion  season.  In  Hke  manner,  a  considerable  number 
are  joined  to  the  Brick  Church,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spring,  and  **  a  revival}  a  revival!**  is  echoed 
from  Georgia  to  Maine.  Within  a  given  time,  say  of 
two  years,  as  many  communicants,  to  say  the  least,  are 
gathered  into  the  church  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Romeyn; 
and  as  many  more  to  the  church  over  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M^Clelhnd  presides;  but  because  theselast  churches 
are  ttotentoged  very  greatly  at  any  one  communion  sea« 
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son»  nothing  is  said  about  a  revival  of  rdig^ion,  and  veiy 
few,  out  of  the  bounds  of  those  congregations,  thank 
God  for  it. 

The  Synod  were  aware  of  the  propensity  of  most  men 
to  resound  the  praises  of  some  unusual  work  of  the  Lord, 
while  they  wholly  overlook  his  more  gradual,  but  upon 
the  whole,  more  extensive  visitations  of  grace.  Do  they 
therefore,  speak  disrespectfully  of  revivals?  God  forbid! 
They  laud  all  genuine  revivals,  and  lament  that  many, 
who  are  ready  to  censure  the  Synod,  should  appear  to 
be  incapable  of  discerning  some  of  them,  because  th^ 
come  not  with  much  observation.  No  candid  man,  of 
good  apprehension,  who  is  a  judge  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  can  make  out  any  insinuation  agamst  revivals 
from  the  letter,  without  doing  violence  to  it.  The  writer 
of  that  instrument  declares,  that  the  sentiments'whicli 
have  now  been  expressed,  induced  him  to  use  the  phra* 
seology  which  was  adopted  on  thb  subject  by  the 
Synod. 

But  do  not  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
understand  this  langusige  otherwise?  Let  that  body 
speak  for  itself.  We  cannot  find  in  the  printed  "  Ex» 
tracts  from  the  Minutes,"  any  thing  on  this  subject; 
and  we  have  introduced  them  to  notice  in  this  article, 
principally  for  the  purpol^  of  saying,  that  they  ought  to 
be  full  and  complete  oii  all  doctrinal  subjects  which 
come  before  the  Assembly.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
churches  if  the  minutes  were  published,  as  they  are 
found  on  record,  without  any  omission;  but  if  we  must 
Jiave  extracts^  leave  out  long  lists  of  contributions,  com* 
mittees,  and  missionaries;  yes,  and  leave  ou|pthe  list  of 
members  present,  the  publication  of  which  can  do  little 
good,  but  excites  vanity  and  ambition;  rather  than  omit 
the  publication  of  decisions  on  matters  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. We  attribute  no  blame  to  the  committee  for 
selecting  extracts,  for  they  followed  the  fashion,  and 
designed  to  execute  the  will  of  their  constituents:  but 
if  the  Assembly  would  order  the  publication  of  all  ihcir 
proceedings,  they  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  much  more 
dignified^  than  they  sometimes  have   been;  and  the 
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churches  would  be  better  satisfied  with  this  high  jodi- 
catcuy. 

Our  readers  may  be  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
following  documents,  which  are  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  General  Assembly,  although  not  found  in  the 
printed  extracts  for  the  last  year. 

In  the  General  Assembfy^  May  24fA,  1817,  concerning'  the 
Records  of  the  Synod  of  Phiiadelphiay  it  waSy 

**  Resohed^  that  the  said  Records  be  approved  to  page  499, 
excepting  certain  parts  of  a  Pastoral  Letter,  commencing  in 
page  494,  and  a  Resolution  in  page  493,  which  enjoins  on  the 
several  presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Synod,  to  call  to  an  ac- 
count ail  such  ministers  as  may  be  supposed  to  embrace  any 
of  the  opinions  usually  called  Hopkinsian.'^fhi  these  parts 
of  the  Records,  the  Assembly  would  remark,  that  while  they 
commend  the  zeal  of  the  Synod,  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
a  strict  conformity  to  our  public  standards,  a  conformity 
which  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  of  vital  importance  to  the 
parity  and  prosperity  of  the  church;  the  Assembly  regret  that 
zeal  on  this  subject  should  be  manifested  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  offensive  to  other  denominations  of  Christians;  and 
cspecisdiy  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
Ugainst  ministers  in  good  standing,  which  is  calculated  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  ecclesiastical  judicato* 
rics.— And  whereas  a  passage  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  above 
referred  to,  appears  capable  of  being  construed  as  expressing 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  revivals  of  religion,  the  Assembly 
would  only  observe,  that  they  cannot  believe  that  that  venera- 
ble Synod  could  have  intended  to  express  such  an  opimon.^ 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the  Gene- 
fal  Assembly  the  following  protests  were  constitutionally 
entered;  which  will  serve  as  the  best  commentary  on 
the  laudatory  remark  and  observation^  of  that  venerable 
body. 

IIllST  P&OTXST. 

**  The  subscribers  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly,  adopted  on  the  24th  instant, 
relative  to  a  resolution  and  Pastoral  Letter  entered  on  the 
493d  and  494th  pages  of  the  synodical  records,  and  therefore 
chum  as  a  right,  that  the  following  protest  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Assembly.  1.  We  protest  against 
die  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  because  it  higrdy  commends^ 
and  at  the  same  time  expresses  regret  at  the  zeal  of  the  Sy- 
nod for  maintaining  purity  of  doctrine  within  their  bounds: 
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which  inconsistency  of  conduct  we  think  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  Assembly,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer.— 2#  We  protest  against  the  resolution,  because  it 
would  disparage  our  zeal  for  the  truth,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  displayed  in  a  manner  offensive  to  other  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  than  our  own;  which  we  think  an 
unworthy  consideration,  unless  those  other  denominations  are 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  free  from  the  crime  of  taking  offence 
at  the  gospel  of  Christ.— 3.  We  protest  against  the  Assem- 
bly's resolution,  because  it  unjusdy  imputes  to  our  synodical 
resolution  and  letter  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion  against  ministers  in  good  standing,  which 
we  deny  to  be  their  tendency,  unless  those  ministers  are  in 
good  standing,  whose  orthodoxy  is  publicly  called  in  question. 
— 4.  We  protest  against  the  said  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
because  it  imputes  to  our  synodical  proceedings,  a  tendency 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories, whereas,  in  fact,  the  tendency  of  the  same  is  to  pre* 
vent. the  introduction  of  controversy,  contention,  and  heresy 
into  any  of  the  presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  Synod*-^ 
$•  We  protest  against  the  said  resolution,  because  in  pleading 
a  needless  apology,  for  our  expressions  concerning  revivals  ci 
religion,  it  insinuates  the  very  insinuation  which  it  pretends 
to  counteract,  that  the  Synod  is  opposed  to  revivals  of  reli« 
f^on:  whereas  the  Sjmod  has  affectionately  called  upon  the 
churches  within  their  bounds  to  acknowledge,  not  less  the 
saving  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  are  frequent  and 
gradual,  than  those  which  are  uncommon.-— 6*  We  protest 
against  the  said  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  because  it  was 
due  to  Christian  candour,  and  the  dignity  of  the  supreme 
judicatory  of  our  church,  when  acting  in  the  name,  and  pro- 
fessedly by  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  the  synodical  reso- 
lution and  Pastoral  Letter  should  either  have  been  approved 
or  disapproved  in  an  unambiguous  manner.— -/•  We  protest 
against  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  because  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  doctrines  called  Hopkinsian  are  innocent; 
or  that  they  are  so  trivial  as  not  to  require  the  interference 
of  the  Synod,  in  the  manner  employed  in  their  records  ID  pre- 
vent their  propagation.  And  because  we  believe  that  when 
the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood,  the  supreme  judicatory  of 
the  church  ought  to  lift  up  a  standard  against  him. — 8.  Fi- 
nally, we  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, because  it  apparently  contradicts  the  decisions  of  the 
Assembly,  which  condemned  the  Hopkinsian  errors  of  the 
Kev.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Balch,  as  will  fully  appear  from  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Assembly." 
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Signed  by^  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin^  the  Rev.  Francis  A* 
LattOj  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hood^  the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson^  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Holiday^  the  Rev.  William  A.  Boyd;  and  Mr. 
Robert  M^Cay^  an  elder. 

SECOND  PROTEST. 

^  We  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  said  resolution  for 
the  reasons  following:  viz.  1.  Because  the  said  resolution  ia 
couched  in  terms  so  ambiguous  that  it  is  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving  various  constructions:  and  of  being  appealed  to  as 
aathority,  in  support  of  very  different  opinions-— thus,  some 
suppose  tiiat  the  General  Assembly  have,  in  passing  said  reso- 
lution, supported  in  the  main  the  principles  of  the  S3mod,  and 
censured  only  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  in  the  Pastoral 
Letter,  and  the  resolution  under  review.  Others  suppose  that 
Ae  General  Assembly  have  in  fact,  declared  the  errors,  delu- 
sion and  heresy  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  to  be  consonant 
with  the  public  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church.-— 2.  Be- 
cause, after  excepting  to  certain  parts  of  the  Pastoral  Letter^ 
which  speak  of  errors^  delusions  and  heresies^  the  said  resolu- 
tion takes  exception  to,  and  so  far  censures,  a  resolution  of 
the  Synod  which  speaks  of  the  errors  of  that  system  commonly 
called  Hopkinsiariy  as  if  the  Synod  designed  to  guard  their 
churches  against  merely  opinions  held  by  Hopkinsians,  even 
though  held  in  common  with  the  Synod.-«3.  Because  th6 
said  resolution  appears  to  assume  the  fact,  that  the  distin* 
guishing  doctrines  of  the  Hopkinsian  system  are  either  con- 
sonant with  our  public  standards,  or  are  of  so  trivial  a  nature 
that  their  departure  from  strict  conformity  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  conscience;  whereas  we  suppose  them 
lo  be  essentially  contrary  to  sound,  orthodox  doctrines,  and 
consequently  the  preaching  of  them  to  be  a  violation  of  ordi- 
nation vows.-— 4.  Because  the  S}mod  possessing  the  power, 
according  to  our  form  of  government,  *  to  make  such  regula* 
^onsfor  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body^  and  of  the  Presbyteries 
and  Churches  under  their  care^  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  word 
wf  God  and  not  contradictory  to  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly^  have  been  censured  by  the  passage  of  the  said  reso- 
lution for  exercising  that  power,  in  taking  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  common  advantage  of  those  committed  to  their  care, 
in  perfect  consonance  with  the  word  of  God,  and  with  the 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  recorded  in  volume  I« 
page  175  and  176,  in  regard  to  the  errors  of  the  Hev.  Heze- 
kidi    Balch.— 5.  Because  in  expressing  the  regret  of  the 
Assembly  that  zeal  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  has 
been  manifested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  offensive  to  other 
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denomifiations  of  Christiaas,  the  ^id  reftolutton  does,  in 
effect,  go  to  restrain  our  ecclesiastical  judicatories  from  ex- 
pressing the  doctrines  of  our  public  standards,  in  so  far  as 
those  doctrines  do  not  accord  with  those  of  other  dcnomina- 
tions.--»6.  Because  the  resolution  unjustly  charges  the  Synod 
with  introducing  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  against 
ministers  in  good  standing,  and  thus  with  proceeding  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  ecde- 
aiastical  judicatories;  whereas  the  real  design  of  the  Synod 
Was  to  repel  the  assaults  of  error^  delusion  and  heresy:  and 
the  true  tendency  of  their  proceedings  was^  by  cutting  off  the 
occasion  of  collision  of  sentiments,  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  their  churches.— -7*  Because  the  Synod,  in  their 
Pastoral  Letter,  does  not  even  seem  to  be  unfavourable  to  re^ 
▼ivals  of  religion:  and  because  the  said  resolution  does,  there- 
fore, aeem  to  countenance  an  unfounded  suspicion,  on  this 
subject,  by  noticing  an  apparent  capability  of  its  being  con- 
strued as  expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  revivals  of 
religion.'* 

Signed  fty,  the  Rev.  yamcs  Snodgrassy  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Latta^  the  Rev.  Alexander  Boyd^  the  Rev.  Robert  F*  Jv.  Smithy 
and  Mr.  John  M^Kissickj  an  elder. 

Instead  of  five  Protestants  there  were  ten  ministers, 
and  two  elders;  so  little  credit  is  due  to  the  writer  of 
the  letter  to  the  Hopkinsian  of  the  West.  When  Dr. 
Miller  reported  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Assembly,  he  said,  that  if  the  report  which  he  had 
prepared  were  calculated  to  approve  of  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  Hopkinsianism,  which  he  cordially  detest- 
ed, he  would  hold  up  both  hands  af^nst  its  suloptiom 
mid  surely  Dr.  Miller  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  own  language.  A  writer  in  •*  the  American 
Centinel,"  for  June  21st,  1817,  states,  that  two  members 
of  the  Assembly  who  signed  neither  of  the  foregoing 
documents,  prepared  a  protest  for  themselves,  which 
they  signed,  and  exhibited  to  many;  and  that  after  the 
adoption  of  the  approving  and  condemning  resolution, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Blatchford,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chester  moved  for  a  reconsideration  of  it,  that  the  last 
paragraph  respecting  revivals  might  be  expunged. 
Their  motion  did  not  prevail. 

It  has  been  said,  and  published  too,  that  the  Synod 
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were  trepanned  into  the  adoption  of  their  famous  Reso- 
hition  md  Pastoral  Letter.  Our  readers  will  judge  of 
die  truth  of  such  assertions  as  this,  from  the  ikct^  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  which  was  held  in 
Hanisburgh in  October,  18i7/it  was  *^  Resolved  that  the 
Synod  still  approve  the  sentiments  of  their  Pastoral  Let* 
ter  of  last  year,  utterly  disclaiming  the  opinion,  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  of  its  containing  any  thing 
unifricndly  to  revivals  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  these  are 
die  objects  of  their  most  ardent  desires  and  supplica- 
tions.*' It  was  also  "  resolved  that  the  Synod  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  every  encroachment  of  error,  by  all  con* 
stitutional  means:" — and  **that  the  Presbyteries  under 
the  care  of  this  Synod  be  enjoined  to  be  careful  in  their 
admission  and  examination  of  candidates  for  the  gospel 
ministry."  These  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  conductor  of  this  Review,  to  whom  more 
credit  has  been  given  for  the  firm  stand  which  the 
Synod  have  made  against  error,  than  he  deserves.  The 
reverend  Synod  of  Philadelphia  is  a  firm,  and  for  the  most 
part  unanimous  body,  that  consists  of  more  members 
than  are  ordinarily  present  at  the  General  Assembly:  so 
that,  when  their  delegates  are  not  permitted  to  vote,  as 
in  all  cases  relating  to  themselves,  nearly  one  third  of 
the  Assembly  has  no  influence  on  a  decision.  This  will 
account  for  several  decisions  in  that  judicatory. 

The  protests  have  alluded'  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  two  instances  of  trial  for  heresy. 
This  supreme  court  of  the  church  acted  boldly  and 
and  nobly  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis, 
and  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Balch.  The  errors  of  the  first  of 
these  gentlemen  were  not  principally  of  the  Hopkinsian 
school,  but  of  a  new  character,  Mr.  Davis  did,  how- 
ever, teach,  that  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  the  will 
of  God,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong;  that  God 
himself  is  as  firmly  bound  in  duty  (not  obedience)  to 
his  creatures,  as  his  creatures  are  bound  in  duty  or 
obedience  to  him;  and  that  God  cannot  justly  condemn 
any  man  for  not  doing  that  which  he  has  lost  his  ability 
to  perform;  which  are  Hopkinsian  tenets,  and  which  the 
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Assembly  condemned  as  calculated  to  mislaad,  and  as 
erroneous.  The  errors  of  Mr.  Balch  were  almost  exclu« 
sively  Hopkinsian,  and  came  directly  from  his  precep- 
tor, Dr.  £mmon8.  In  relation  to  these  we  shall  gire 
some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly.  Upon 
the  first  article  of  Mr.  Balch's  creed  it  was  decided^ 

^^That  Mr.  B.  is  erroneous  in  making  disinterested  benevo- 
lence the  only  definition  of  hdUness,  or  true  religion;  because 
this  may  perplex  the  minds  of  those  not  accustomed  to  abstract 
speculations*— is  questionable  in  itself, — and  may  convey  the 
idea,  that  an  absolute  God,  or  a  God  out  of  Christ,  is  the 
object  of  the  highest  affection  to  the  renewed  mind. 

"  Upon  the  second  article  they  remark,— That  Mr.  B.  has 
confounded  self-love  with  selfishness,  in  an  abstract  specula- 
tion calculated  to  puzzle  plain  Christians,  and  lead  to  unpro- 
fitable disputes. 

^^  Upon  the  third  article  they  remark,— ^That  the  transferring 
of  personal  sin  or  righteousness,  has  never  been  held  by  Gal* 
vinistic  divines,  nor  by  any  person  in  our  church,  as  fsur  aB  is 
known  to  us;  and  therefore,  that  Mr.  B.'s  observations  on  that 
subject  appear  to  be  either  nugatory,  or  calculated  to  mislead. 
But  with  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  he  is  erroneous  in  representing  personal  cor- 
ruption as  not  derived  from  Adam;  making  Adam's  sin  to  be 
imputed  to  his  posterity  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  nature 
already  possessed^  and  derived  from  we  know  not  what;  thus, 
in  effect,  setting  aside  the  idea  of  Adam's  being  the  federal 
head,  or  representative,  of  his  descendants,  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

^^  It  is  also  manifest  that  Mr.  B.  is  greatly  erroneous  in 
asserting,  that  the  formal  cause  of  a  believer's  justification  is 
the  imputation  oixht  fruits  and  effects  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, and  not  that  righteousness  itself;  because  righteousnesSi 
and  that  alone,  is  the  formal  demand  of  the  law,  and  conse- 
quendy  the  sinner's  violation  of  the  divine  law,  can  be  par- 
doned only  in  virtue  of  the  Redeemer's  perfect  righteous- 
ness being  imputed  to  him,  and  reckoned  as  his.  It  is  also 
not  true  that  die  benefits  of  Christ's  righteousness  are,  with 
strict  propriety,  said  to  be  imputed  at  all;  as  these  benefits 
flow  to  J  and  are  possessed  hy^  the  believer,  as  a  consequence  of 
His  justification,  and  having  an  interest  in  the  infinite  merits 
of  tile  Saviour. 

*^  With  regard  to  the  twelfth  article,  it  is  remarked,  that  his 
observation  upon  love,  as  exercised  by  the  human  race,  so  far 
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as  It  may  be  applicable  to  a  state  of  iafimcy,  is  unintelligible; 
and  dutf  though  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  regene* 
ration  and  conversion,  yet  the  terms  in  which  the  article  is 
expressed,  are  exceptionable^  as  they  seem  to  discourage  the 
use  of  die  means  of  grace. 

M  Widi  regard  to  the  thirteenth  article,  it  is  remarked,  that 
in  making  repentance  and  faith  to  proceed  wholly  from  love 
or  charity,  Mr.  B.  has  expressed  an  opinion  unnecessary  and 
improper." 

^^  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  indecent  language,  alleged  to 
have  been  used  in  the  pulpit  by  Mr.  B.  it  is  remarked,  that, 
if  he  was  not  misunderstood  by  the  witnesses,  he  has  not* 
withstanding  declared  such  a  deep  and  suitable  abhorrence  of 
all  such  language  in  public  discourse,  as  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  take  any  further  notice  of  it. 

^  On  the  whole,  your  committee  recommend  that  Mr.  B. 
be  required  to  acknowledge  before  the  Assembly  that  he  was 
wrraig  in  the  publication  of  his  creed;  that  in  the  particulars 
specified  above,  he  renounce  the  errors  therein  pointed  out; 
&at  he  engage  to  teach  nothing  hereafter  of  a  similar  nature; 
that  the  Moderator  admonish  him  of  the  divisions,  disorder, 
trouble,  and  inconvenience,  which  he  has  occasioned  to  the 
church,  and  its  judicatories,  by  his  imprudent  and  unwarrant- 
able conduct,  and  warn  him  against  doino^  any  thing  in  time 
to  come  that  may  tend  to  produce  such  serious  and  lamenta- 
ble evils:  That  if  Mr.  B.  submit  to  this,  he  be  considered  as 
in  good  standing  with  the  church;  and  that  the  reference  and 
queries  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  be  considered  as  fully 
answered  by  the  adoption  of  these  means. 

**  From  this  decision  Mr.  Langdon  and  Mr.  Williams  dis- 
sented. This  decision  was  read  to  Mr.  B.  and  he  having  re- 
quested time  for  further  consideration,  the  indulgence  was 
granted. 

^  On  motion.  Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  house  consenting) 
to  reconsider,  in  the  decision  on  the  case  of  Mr.  B.  these 
words,  *  he  renounce  the  errors  therein  pointed  out.'  It  was 
moved  that  these  words  be  striken  out  of  said  decision.  This 
motion  was  determined  in  the  negative;  and  Mr.  Irwin  and 
Mr.  Langdon  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  their  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  in  this  last  vote,  entered  on 
the  minutes. 

**  Mr.  B.  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  made 
die  following  declaration,  viz.  *  I  do  fully  acknowledge  that  I 
was  wrong  in  publishing  my  creed.  I  do  solemnly  declare, 
however,  as  in  the  presence  of  my  final  Judge,  that  I  never 
didentertain  the  ideas,  nor  intend  to  teach  the. doctrines,  which 
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are  pointed  out  as  errors  in  the  statement  of  the  Assemblj. 
But  as  I  cannot  so  well  judge  as  the  Assembly  what  ideas 
my  language  actually  conveys,  and  the  Assembly  declares 
that  my  language  has  conveyed  these  ideas  and  doctrines  to 
their  minds,  I  do  cheerfully  and  fully  renounce  them  as 
wrong  and  improper,  and  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  en- 
gage, in  reliance  on  divine  grace,  never  hereafter  to  teach  or 
preach  what  the  Assembly  have  stated  as  erroneous.  And  I 
do  finally  and  cheerfully  submit  myself  to  the  admoniuon 
which  the  Assembly  may  see  meet  to  give  for  my  irregu- 
larities, which  I  acknowledge  to  deserve  censure,  and  for 
which  I  am  sincerely  sorry.'  Whereupon  the  Moderator  gave 
Mr.  B.  the  solemn  admonition  agreed  to;  and  the  Assembly 
declared  themselves  fully  satisfied  in  the  case  of  Mr.  B«  and 
that  he  is  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  in  good  standing 
with  the  church:  and  the  whole  transaction  was  concluded 
with  prayer." 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Langdon  and  Williams  were  de- 
legates  from  New  England,  so  that  Mr.  Willson  justly 
says  in  his  "  Historical  Sketch,''  that  "  there  was  not 
one  dissenting  voice  among  the  Presbyterian  delegate3 
to  the  General  Assembly."  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from 
the  same  respectable  historian,  that  Mr.  Balch  bavii^ 
confessed  his  errors,  continued  to  propagate  them.  If 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Presbyterian  connexion, 
in  consequence  of  a  conscientious  rejection  of  some 
portion  of  our  Confession,  and  had  then  laboured  to 
convince  men  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions^  we  should 
have  commended  his  honesty,  whatever  we  might  have 
thought  of  his  reasonings.  Until  we  can  ^*  see  eye  to 
eye"  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  church  government,  there  must  be 
different  sections  of  the  visible  church;  and  we  wish  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  every  truth  which  may  be  incul- 
cated by  any  of  them;  but  confusion  to  their  errors. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  Hopkinsian  error?  If 
any  would  be  informed,  we  refer  them  to  the  article  of 
Calvinism  in  Miss  Hannah  Adams'  last  edition  of  her 
Fiew^  or  Dictionary  of  Religions^  which  presents  several 
of  the  prominent  points  of  difference  between  Calvinists 
and  those  whom  she  denominates  Hopkinsian  Calvinists. 
We  shall  venture  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  a  pretty 
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thorough  Hopkinsian.   He   denies  the   imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  He  believes  in  the  t^al  de-» 
pnvity  of  man's  will,  through  the  immediate  agency  of 
God,  but  not  in  the  umvernal  depravity  of  all  his  men- 
tad  and  bodily  faculties.  He  believes  in  common  with 
the  Arminians,  that  Christ  made  an  atonement  equally 
for  all  men  of  the  human  race,  so  that  now  God  can 
pardon  every  sinner  or  no  sinner,  without  any  impeach- 
inent  of  his  justice;    but  the  atonement  brings  him 
under  no  covenant  engagement  to  save  any.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  in  a   particular  redemption  through 
sanctification,  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  particular  elec- 
tion* He  deems  the  heart  and  the  will  synonymous,  and 
diinks  a  sinner  loves  God  by  an  act  of  the  will.  He 
affirms,  that  all  holiness  consists  in  disinteresttd  love, 
and  all  sin  in  self- lave ^  which  he  identifies  with  selfish^ 
ness;  and  that  neither  holiness  nor  sin  is  pre^icable  of 
any  thing  but  the  acts  of  the  will*  He  believes  that  God 
is   the  efficient  cause  of  every  act  of  man's  will;  as 
much,  and  as  strictly  of  his  unholy  as  of  his  holy  voli<- 
tions;  and  yet,  that  fallen  man  has  natural  ability  to  do 
all  that  God  requires.  Regeneration  he  deems  an  in- 
stantaneous, irresistible,  act  of  God,  not  performed  in 
consequence  of  any  covenant  engagement  about  the 
atonement,  but  from  mere  sovereignty,  by  which  God 
efficiently  causes  the  first  morally  right  operation  of  a 
sinner^s  will.  Regeneration,  he  thinks,  changes  a  man's 
will,   and  is    effected  not   through   any  instrumental 
agency,  by  which  God  may  be   pleased  to  act,  but 
through  the  physical  energy  of  God's  operation  on  that 
feculty  without  any  means  of  grace.  He  believes  the  be- 
n^t  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  enjoyed  by  the  believer, 
but  denies  that  the  righteousness  itself  is  imputed  to  him. 
After  an  elected  person  is  regenerated,  his  moral  actions, 
(that  is,  his  acts  of  the  will,)  are  either  perfectly  holy  or 
perfectly  sinful;  and  these  continually  alternate  in  exer* 
cise;  the  holy,  upon  the  whole,  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, until  he  finbhes  his  course  on  earth.  All  the 
Christian  graces  are  reducible  to  love;  and  that  modifi- 
cation of  love  which  is  called  repentance  precedes  that 
Vol.  I.  Y  No.  2. 
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which  is  called  faith,  in  every  renewed  person.  These 
arc  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  a  Hopkinsian;  and 
while  we  wish  grace,  mercy  and  peace,  to  all  who  hoH 
them,  we  nevertheless  again  wish,  confusion  to  their 
errors. 


Article  II.— 1.  The  Body  of  Christ:  a  Series  of  Essays  on 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  Federal  Representatioru  By  James 
M*Chord.  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1S14.  pp.  263,  12mo. 

2 A  Plea  ''for  the  Hope  of  hraeK'^for  the  Hope  of  all 

the  World:  delivered  on  an  appeal  before  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  By  James  M*Chord. 
Philadelphia,  1817.  pp.  S5.  8vo. 

Z.'^The  Fiend  of  the  Reformation  Detected.  Part  L  The  Txvo 
Sophisms  Detected,  which  have  split  the  Reformers  into  Cal- 
vinistSy  Arminians,  Redemptional  Universalists^  Sfc.  By 
Jamea  Gray,  D.  D.  Philadelphia,  1817.  pp.  141.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  James  M'Chord  received  his  theological 
(education  in  New- York,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mason. 
He  was  thought  a  promising  young  man,  of  respectable 
talents;  but  his  self-confidence,  and  fondness  for  theor- 
izing, were  rather  conspicuous;  so  that  his  teacher  both 
caressed  and  curbed  him.  Had  he  continued  to  associate 
with  men  of  superior  mind,  for  whom  he  entertain^ 
high  respect,  he  would  most  probably  have  relinquiA- 
ed  those  peculiar  sentiments  which  now  constitute  his 
distinction,  soon  after  he  broached  them.  His  lot,  how- 
ever, was  cast  in  "  The  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery of  Kentucky,"  among  clergymen,  for  whose 
abilities  he  seems  to  have  entertained  too  unfavourable 
an  opinion;  and  whom  he  must  have  concluded  he.was 
destined  to  enlighten.  He  adopted  a  theory,  and  pubj 
lished  it.  His  brethren  deemed  his  book  heretical,  a™ 
founded  upon  it  a  libel,  containing  nineteen  di^jnp^ 
charges  of  error,  on  which  he  was  convicted;  and  W 
adherence  to  which  the  Presbytery  suspended  him  frona 
the  office  of  the  ministry.  From  their  sentence  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reform- 
ed Church.  According  to  the  constitution  of  this  churcni 
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and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  an  appeal  stays  the 
execulion  of  a  sentence  pronounced  in  the  inferior  ec- 
clesiastical court,  until  the  body  appealed  to  shall  have 
confirmed  it.  Asso.  Ref.  Church  Gov.  book  it*  ch.  x*  sec. 
10.  Mr.  M^Chord  of  course  continued  in  ministerial 
labour  until  the  meeting  of  Synod,  in  May,  1816, 
at  which  time  ^'  his  cause  was  to  have  been  heard;  but 
an  indisposition  of  such  a  nature  as  prevented  his  at- 
tendance, and  another  ground  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  Synod,  were  pleaded  by  him  as  reasons  of  delay. 
He  therefore,  persisted  in  demanding  a  hearing;  and 
requested  that  matters  might  remain  as  they  were,  till 
such  hearing  could  be  had."  The  Synod  referred  the 
matter  to  a  committee,  who  reported  a  resolution^  that 
a  final  decision  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  M^Chord,  be 
deferred  until  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1817;  and  an 
order,  that  in  the  meanwhile  Mr.  M^Chord  submit  to 
its  decidon  ti^  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  his  mi- 
nistry.  In  the  preamble  to  this  resolution  and  order,  the 
committee  state,  that  Mr.  M^Chord's  book  denies  ^*  the 
personal  representation  of  the  elect  by  the  Mediator, 
either  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  in  the  fulfilment  of 
that  covenant  by  his  obedience  and  sacrifice."  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted.  Of 
thia  act  of  the  Synod  Mr.  M'Chord  complains  loudly, 
and  with  sufficient  cause.  We  respect  the  Synod;  but 
feel  constrained  to  approve  the  remonstrance  of  an  in- 
jured young  man,  who  says,  ^*  Thus  the  cause  was 
actually  jud!ged  without  hearing  the  appellant.  And  not 
only  did  the  Synod  declare  their  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  matters  in  controversy;  but  also  passed  sentence  in 
conformity  with  that  opinion;  at  the  same  time  admit* 
ting  his  right  to  be  heard,  and  agreeing  (constructively 
at  least)  that  the  act  of  Providence  by  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attending,  was  a  good  and  sufficient  apology 
iJGNr  his  absence*  The  most  tl^t  any  court  had  a  right  to 
dO|-^  was  to  enjoin  silence  on  the  points  at  issue,  till 
the  cause  should  have  been  heard.  With  such  an  injunc- 
tioa  the  appellant  would  have  cheerfully  complied.  He 
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has  proved  that  he  would  have  done  so,  by  the  fsK^t  of 
his  submitting  to  the  sentence  they  did  inflict;  unjust 
and  oppressive  as  it  was,  an-d  irregularly  and  unconsti- 
tutionally as  it  had  been  passed."  Plea,  p.  d4. 

In  May,  1817,  Mr.  M'Chord  appeared  before  the 
Synod,  and  in  defence  of  himself  offered,  in  substance. 
The  Plea,/ar  the  Hope  cflsraeL  After  the  Presbytery 
and  the  appellant  had  been  heard,  the  Synod  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  their  reverend  body.  ^*  On  due  deliberation,'' 
tliat  committee  reported  a  resolution,  **  that  so  mueh  of 
the  libel  presented  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky 
against  the  Rev.  James  M^Chord,  as  goes  to  charge 
him  with  denying  that  any  are  represented  in  Adam» 
who  are  not  united  to  him  by  natural  generation,  there* 
by  making  representation  consequent  to  natural  gy- 
ration; and  so  much  of  the  libel  as  charges  him  with 
denying  that  any  are  represented  in  Christ,  in  the 
covenant  of  grace,  until  they  ate  united  to  Christ  in 
regeneration,  thereby  making  representation  in  Christ 
consequent  to  regeneration,  Is  relevant  and  true." 
This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Synod;  and  then  Mr. 
M^Chord  protested  against  the  legality  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  declined  £eir  future  jurisdiction.  With  all 
due  respect  for  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  we  must  think  "their  proceedings 
contrary  to  their  own  constitution,  which  ordains,  that 
if  ^' an  appeal  from  a  definitive  sentence  be  sustained, 
the  judicatory  appealed  to  shall  try  the  libel,  as  though 
it  had  been  originally  ordered  by  themselves*"  Cb» 
Gov.  Book  ii.  ch.  x.  sec.  9.  They  should  have  decided 
an  the  relevancy  of  each  article,  or  count,  in  the  libel; 
and  then  should  have  tried  the  truth  of  each  count  de- 
cided to  be  relevant.  The  question  concerning  the  rele- 
vancy of  any  charge  amounts  to  this;  is  the  crime  or 
error  charged  in  the  libel  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
judicial  censure,  suspension,  or  deposition,  if  it  be 
proved?  Had  the  Synod  pursued  this  course,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  determined  that  several  of  the 
charges  were  not  relevant;  and  probably  an  undue  re- 
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luctanee  to  womnd  tiie  feelings  of  the  members  of  the 
Presbjteiy  of  Kentucky,  tempted  the  Synod  to  pursue 
the  irr^^lar  course  of  constituting  a  judicial  commit, 
tee,  to  prejudge  the  cause  for  them:  and  to  resolve  thai 
so  MVG fi  of  the  libel,  without  specifying  which  charges, 
as  relates  to  the  representative  character  of  Adam  and 
Christ,  is  relevant  and  true.  The  Synod  were  placed  ia 
unpleasant  circumstances;  for  had  they  judged  the  alleg* 
ed  crime  of  favouring  free  commonion  among  all  visi- 
Ue  Christians,  to  be  nothing  worthy  of  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  die  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  would  have  pro- 
bably dame  out  from  the  Synod,  that  they  might  not  be 
chargeable  with  touching  an  unclean  thing.  Had  the 
Synod  judged  it  to  be  no  heinous  affair  to  teach,  ^'  that 
the  Church  ought  to  make  and  use  new  songs  in  the 
piaise  qS  God,  as  her  circumstances  require,"  their 
brethren  who  had  condemned  Mr.  M^Chord  for  tkU 
Seenfious  doctrine  among  other  things,  would  have 
tfaottgbt  the  glory  and  usefulness  of  their  section  of  the 
Church  to  have  departed.  The  Synod  really  were  un^ 
willing  to  sit  in  judgment  on  matters  like  these;  and 
lihey  evidently  sought  to  avoid  it,  that  they  might  pre- 
sent the  rending  of  their  little  body.  Their  feelings  we 
commends  but  their  judgment  and  even  their  policy  in 
diis  transaction  ai'e  questionable. 

Too  frequently  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  America 
temporise;  and  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  their  own  constitutions  and  forms  of  pro- 
cess, bring  themselves  into  inextricable  difficulties.  In 
general,  it  is  a  just  observation,  moreover,  that  our  judi- 
catories are  less  dignified  in  their  proceedings,  than  the 
lowest  civil  courts;  because  .  in  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  the  judges  frequently  legis- 
late for  themselves  on  the  occasion,  instead  of  governing 
themselves  by  regulations  already  established  and  weU 
understood;  because  the  judges  turn  advoeates  and  dis* 
tmtants,  instead  of  simply  giving  their  first  and  final 
judgment  on  the  case  at  the  same  time;  and  because  the 
buriness  of  a  legislative  and  judicial  assembly  is  carried 
M,  with  *U  the  ardour  of  debate,  which  religion  is  cal- 
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culated  to  excite  in  men  uoaccustomed,  (rota  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pulpit,  to  meet  with  contradiction. 

In  not  a  few  instances  we  have  known  these  ecclesi- 
astical courts  to  avoid  coming  to  decisions  on  points  of 
order,  from  a  disposition  to  keep  the  peace  with  every 
unenlightened  Presbyter;  and  subsequently  we  have 
found  that  these  very  points  of  order  occur  in  some 
trial,  and  are  debated,  for  days,  without  establishing  any 
thing  for  the  future,  but  a  miserable  precedent  for  an 
ecclesiastical  contention  on  every  emergency. 

We  have  not  given  our  opinion,  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Kentucky  had  no  sufficient  reason  for  suspending 
Mr.  M'Chord;  nor  that  the  Synod  were  erroneous  in 
affirming  the  act  of  suspension,  in  May,  18 17;  but  we  do 
declare,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  in  silencing 
him  for  one  year,  without  having  heard  his  reasons  for 
appealing  to  them;  in  appointing  a  committee  to  transact 
business  for  which  the  court  alone  was  competent;  and 
in  not  deciding  after  due  hearing  of  the  parties,  article  by 
article,  that  the  libel  was  or  was  not  relevant  and  true, 
were  contrary  (o  sound  policy,  and.  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Presbyterian  church  discipline.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  displeased  the  Presbytery,  by 
shocking  their  prejudices,  than  to  have  wronged  a  mi* 
nister  of  the  gospel,  by  proceeding  informally  to  even  a 
merited  suspension. 

After  Mr.  M^Chord  handed  in  his  declinature,  the 
Synod  proceeded  to  declare  him  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, we  believe,  for  contumacy  and  heresy.  Soon  after 
this  event  he  published  his  Plea  in  Philadelphia,  and 
then  returned  to  Lexington  in  Kentucky.  While  under 
the  judicial  sentence  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod, 
he  applied,  if  our  information  is  correct,  for  admission, 
as  a  co-presbyter,  to  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery, 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  received.  Even  should  it  be  granted 
that  he  was  wrongfully  suspended,  this  reception  of 
him,  under  his  circumstances,  would  be  a  matter  of 
regret.  What  docs  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery 
virtually  do,  but  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Synod  of  a  sis* 
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ter  church;  rejodge  her  judgments;  reverse  her  decU 
sions;  and  so  far  as  possible,  render  discipline,  in  an 
acknowledged  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  nul- 
lity? If  the  different  sections  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
treat  each  other  in  this  way,  it  will  experience  worse 
divisions  than  it  has  hitherto  had  occasion  to  lament. 
One  part  or  another  of  the  visible  Church  might  render 
void  every  act  of  discipline;  and  of  course,  tfiere  would 
be  no  government  allowedly  administered  by  Chrkt's 
authority*  If  the  General  Assembly  and  the  particular 
church  represented  by  that  body  deem  it  a  duty  to  db* 
own  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  then  the  conduct 
of  the  Presbytery  which  has  received  the  suspended 
minister  may  be  tolerated;  and  perhaps  commended,  by 
ifl  who  think  that  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber should  be  denounced* 

We  expect  next  to  hear,  that  the  West  Lexington 
Presbytery  have  received  the  Rev.  Horace  HoUey,  late 
o(  Boston,  and  now  President  of  Transylvania  College, 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  opposition  to  the  doctrine^ 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man  in  one  person,  for 
ever.  Mr.  M^Chord  and  Mr.  HoUey  are  about  equally 
clamorous  and  fierce  for  Uberahty  in  opposition  to  what 
«ach  calls  bigotry.  It  requires  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  prescience  which  God  has  given  man,  to  pre- 
dict too,  since  easy  is  the  downward  course  of  error,  that 
Mr.  M^Chord  will  either  be  speedily  recovered  from  his 
theory,  or  will  become  a  disciple  of  the  Socinian  pre- 
sident, which  the  Kentuckians  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  procure.  The  luxury  and  wealth  of  Kentuc- 
ky, the  partial  prevalence  of  Hopkinsianism  in  that 
stale,  and  the  removal  of  several  Bostonians  to  it,  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  a  religion  like  that 
(^  Mr.  HoUey,  to  which  we  cannot  wish  success.  We 
think  it  the  curse  c^  God,  sent  to  Kentucky. 

From  Mr.  M^Chord  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  his 
books.  They  are  written  in  a  swaggering  style;  and 
abound  more  in  round  assertions,  clamorous  challenges, 
and  expressions  of  defiance,  than  in  solid  reasoning.  He 
has  more  firp  than  discernment  and  discrimination.  Yet 
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Ke  gives  us  much  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  hope- 
fully pious;  and  might  do  good  a^  a  minister  of  Christy 
should  he  ever  have  the  candour  and  magnanimity  to 
detect  and  retract  his  errors.  We  observe  in  his  writ- 
kigs  many  inaccuracies,  and  nothing  very  pleasing. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  book  entitled  "  the  Body  of 
Christ,"  he  appears  to  think,  that  by  his  deep  thought 
and  unusual  penetration,  he  has  hit  upon  a  new  theory, 
which  is  to  illuminate  all  the  Western  States;  and  in  his 
Plea,  he  cannot  think  of  regarding  himself  as  a  person 
who  may  be  erroneous,  but  as  one  pleaditig  for  nothing 
less  than  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  of  all  the  world,  against 
every  other  divine  that  ever  lived  and  wrote.  Owen  and 
Mason,  to  be  sure,  are  allowed  to  be  great 'men,  but 
their  ken  is  nothing  to  bis  own;  and  before  their  eyes, 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  come  together,  before  they 
can  see  half  way  to  his  own  sensible  horizon. 

In  the  first  of  his  publications,  he  inculcates  many 
sound  doctrines  concerning  the  unity  of  the  visible 
church;  the  propriety  of  intercommunion  with  all  via- 
ble saints,  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable;  and  the  actual 
spiritual  union  of  all  the  members  of  the  invisible  church 
to  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  they  become  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  though  the  inhabitation  and  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  things  in  which  he  coincides  wiA 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  his  Calvinistic  breth- 
tttk  need  •  not  be  considered  by  us;  but  it  may  be  of 
some  service  to  the  church,  and  to  those  especially  who 
have  become  almost,  if  not  altogether  such  as  he  is^ 
except  in  suspension,  to  exhibit  and  expose  his  unscrip- 
tural  tenets.  In  doing  this  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  Dr.  Gray's  "  Fiend  of  the  Reformation 
Detected,"  a  controversial  work  which  may  well  be  se- 
lected  as  a  pattern  of  good  humoured  argumentation; 
and  which  contains  not  a  few  of  as  fine  strains  of 
eloquence  as  ever  flowed  from  an  uninspired  pen; 
mingled  with  some  erroneous  doctrines,  which  as  much 
need  refutation,  as  any  thing  ever  promulgated  by  the 
young  theorist  of  Kentucky.  From  the  scriptural  pas- 
sages in  wliich  Christ  is  represented  as  a  BrEdegrocxnr 
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and  bis  people  as  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife;  in  which 
he  b  compared  to  a  vine  or  an  olive  tree,  and  they  to 
the  branches;  or  Jesus  to  the  Head  and  his  people  to 
the  members  of  a  body;  and  from  the  prayer  of  tlie 
Mediator,  that  all  believers  may  be  ^*  one  in  us,"  ^*  as 
diou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,"  none  can  avoid 
concluding,  says  Mr.  M^C.  ^'  that  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  the  Head  of  the  church  andaU  the  individual 
members^  is  something  more  real  and  intimate  than  a  sim^ 
tk  relationship  created  by  law.''  The  Body^  (sPc.  p.  17. 
The  orthodox  will  admit,  that  there  is  a  real  relation 
subsisting  between  Christ  and  all  renewed  persons; 
which  is  frequently  denominated,  especially  by  the  East- 
em  Divines,  a  vitaly  and  by  others  a  spiritual  union; 
for  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  great 
and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  they  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature;  and  are  actuated,  in  all  their 
holy  operations,  by  the  same  spirit  that  was  poured  on 
the  Mediator  without  measure.  But  will  it  follow  from 
the  fact  of  a  vital,  or  spiritual  union  between  Christ  and 
all  who  are  regenerated,  that  there  is  no  other  rela- 
Uonship  subsisting  between  them?  How  can  it  be  prov- 
ed, from  this  vital  union^  which  takes  place  in  time,  at 
the  moment  of  the  new  birth,  that  no  relation  was  pre- 
viously established  between  them  in  the  divine  counsels; 
or  in  covenant  between  the  Father  and  Son,  which  may 
be  termed  a  decretive  covenant  relation?  How  can  Mr. 
M*C.  evince,  that  this  decretive  covenant  relationship  is 
not  established  upon  strictly  equitable,  legal  principles; 
and  that  it  is  not  with  propriety  called  a  union  in,  or 
according  to,  law?  He  admits  of  the  vital  union;  and 
seems  to  believe,  while  he  does  not  positively  assert, 
that  there  is  no  eternal  covenant  union^  established  by 
the  counsels  of  peace  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
We  ask  with  Dr.  Gray,  **  why  did  he  not  professedly 
examine  whether  the  Scriptures  reveal  an  eternal  co- 
venant between  the  Father  and  the  Son?  Why  does  the 
whole  amount  of  his  reasoning  go  to  the  denial  of  such 
a  tran^ction?''  Fiend,  p.  44.  Had  he  done  this,  he 
Would  have  avoided  the  erroneous  conclusion,  **  tliat 
Vol.  I.  Z  No.  2. 
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upon  this  connexion,"  established  in  regeneration,  ^*  as 
founded  in  fact^  all  those  relations  are  predicted  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  law^  between  the  Redeemer  and  his 
people."  JThe  Body,  p.  21.    Dr.  Gray    in  reply,  has 
abundantly  proved,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  by  divine 
counsel  and  covenant  constituted  a  covenant  head  of  all 
who  were  decretively  given  to  him  before  the  woi:ld 
was  made.  We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  in  this  place 
to  do  over  again,  what  is  well  done  in  Section  III.  of 
the  Fiend  Detected;  but  simply  quote  a  few  of  the  most 
important  passages  of  Scripture  which  evince  a  decre- 
tive, eternal  covenant  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
elect.  ^^  The  Lord  pos^ssed  me,  (wisdom)  in  the  begin« 
ing  of  his  way,  before  his  work  of  old.  I  was  set  up« 
(or,  .anointed  a  covenant  head^  as  Dr.  Gray   correcdy 
reads  it,)  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning."   "  I 
was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him;  and  I  was 
daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him;  rejoici9g 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth;  and  my  delights  wete 
with  the  sons  of  men*"  Prov.  viii.  22, 23;  30,  31.  "  God 
hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling)  not  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose 
and  grace,  which  was  given  us  (in  covenant)  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began."  2  Tim.  i.  9.    "  If  his 
soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see  a 
seed,  which  shall  prolong  their  days,  and  the  gracious 
purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hands.  Of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the  fruit,)  and  be  satisfi- 
ed: by  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant  justify 
many;  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall 
bear."   Isaiah,  liii.  10,  11.  Lowth's  translation.    ^'  Fa- 
ther, the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son 
also  may  glorify  thee:  as  thou  hast  given  him  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  thou  hast  given  him."    John  xvii.  1,  2.    "I  have 
made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto 
David  my  servant,  thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever, 
and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."    **  My  co- 
venant will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  has  gone 
out  of  my  lips.   Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that 
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I  will  not  lye  unto  David.    His  seed  shall  endure  for 
ever/^  Psalm  Ixxxix.  3,  34. 

Having  laboriously  proved,  that  a  real  union  takes 
place  between  Christ  and  his  people,  Mr.  M*C.  enters 
into  a  long  enquiry  about  the  bond  of  that  union,  which 
he  concludes  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  he  infers 
that  there  is  no  other  bond  of  union  between  them,  than 
Ac  Spirit  of  Christ.    *'  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  actual 
bond  of  union,  and  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  ex-^ 
clusively  the  bond  of  union  by  which  the  members  be- 
come identified  with  the  Head,  and  united  to  one  ano- 
ther*" The  Body,  p.  44.  Hence  he  infers,  that  Christ 
becomes  ^-  a  federal  Head"  to  his  people  who  are  rege- 
nerated by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solely  by  re- 
generation,  and  that  he  was  not  the  Jederal  head  of  any 
dected  person  before  the  moment  of  his  new  birth.  We 
admit  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  great  agent  in 
brining  sinners  into  a  vital  union  with  Christ  and  one 
another;  but  by  a  bond  of  union  must  be  intended  some^ 
thing  which  unites^  if  it  has  any  meaning;  and  therefore 
we  conclude  that  any  thing  which  binds  an  elect  person 
to  Christ  in  any  sense,  is  a  bond  of  union  to  him«  Now, 
in  the  covenant  relation  which  we  have  proved  to  exist, 
the  covenant  did  bind  those  to  Christ  who  were  decre-^ 
tively  given  to  him;  so  that  die  covenant  itself  is  the 
only  bond  of  the  eternal  covenant  union.    A  bond^  of 
which  Mr.  M^C.  appears  to  have  some  confused  notion, 
which  is  not  the  thing  that  binds ^  is  no  bond.  If  the  co- 
venant between  a  bridegroom  and  his  bride  constitutes 
not  the  bond  of  the  marriage  union  between  them,  no- 
thing does.  Besides,  the  word  Jederal  is  an  adjective,de« 
scriptive  of  somtithing  that  relates  to  a  league;  and  by  a 
federal  head  must  be  intended  either  a  head  in  a  league, 
or  a  head  constituted  by  a  league,  or  covenant.  We  af- 
firm, therefore,  that  it  was  by  a  league  or  covenant,  and 
by  that  alone,  that  Christ  became  xht  federal  head  of  all 
who  were  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  given  to  him,  "  for 
an  inheritance. "  He  is  therefore,  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  M^C.  at  this  very  moment  the  federal  head 
of  all  that  shall  ever  be  saved,  whether  born  or  unborn; 
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for  the  Lord  calleth  them  ali  by  their  names.  Yes,  he 
is  dccretively  the  covenant  head  of  every  man  that  the 
Father  hath  covenanted  to  accept  and  save.  We  explain 
the  expression  of  a  federal  representation  to  mean  such 
an  acting  of  one  person  for  another,  or  for  others,  as  he 
performs  for  them »  in  consequence  of  some  covenant; 
and  we  affirm  therefore,  in  eonsequence  of  the  proof  of 
an  eternal  covenant,  and  of  the  omniscieitce  of  the  Son 
of  God,  afforded  in  the  Bible,  that  Christ  did  as  ^ifede^ 
raifwad^  federally  represent,  or  act  for,  all  them  that 
shall  ever  be  saved  by  his  blood,  when  he  obeyed  and 
suffered  in  our  world.  We  come  in  collision  with  Mr. 
M^C.  in  this  matter  of  course,  for  he  observes, 

^^  It  18  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  who  shall  be  at  any  time 
members  or  parts  of  a  federal  system,  the  development  of 
which  is  progressive,  are  therefore  recognized  in  the  plan,  or 
Icnown  in  law  as  parts  of  that  system  from  the  commencement 
of  its  operations.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  the  elect  of  God,  or  in  other  words  all  who  shall  besav^ 
ed,  were  individtuiUy  recognized  as  members  of  Jesus  Christ,, 
and  as  included  under  his  federal  representation,  at  the  time 
when  his  obedience  was  yielded,  or  his  atonement  made. 
Neither  is  it  true  of  any  unconverted  man  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, although  he  be  of  the  election  of  grace,  and  shall  there- 
fore finally  be  saved,  that  he  is  known  in  law  as  occupying 
any  standing  but  that  which  is  common  to  ^  the  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness.'  In  other  words,  they  who  are  in  Christ, 
they  who  are  called  and  justified  and  sanctified,  these,  and 
these  only  are  recognized  as  under  the  representation  of  die 
surety:  and  neither  the  imcreated  nor  the  unconverted  man 
are  in  any  sense  included  under  the  same  representation,  what- 
ever may  be  the  purposes  of  God  concerning  them  as  respects 
the  future."  The  Body^  p.  173. 

If  the  Mediator  who  said,  "  Lo,  l*come,  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God,"  did  consent  to  make  "  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin;"  when  the  Father  proposed  that  his  soul 
should  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  if  he  consented  to 
become  a  sin  offering,  that  he  might  "  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul;"  and  had  perfect  knowledge  as  an  omni- 
scient being,  of  all  the  individual  persons  who  should 
constitute  his  seed,  according  to  the  divine  purpose, 
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t^n  he  performed  something  for  them  as  a  head  in  the 
eternal  covenant  transaction,  or  was  a  federal  represen- 
tative  of  them,  recognized  as  individuals  appertaining 
to  the  elect  whole*  If  in  covenanting  to  undertake  the 
work  of  saving  all  whom  he  shall  save,  he  had  respect 
to  *'  the  joy  set  before  him^"  and  that  joy  was  a  definite 
diing;  if  in  performing  the  work  of  redemption  he  in« 
tended  to  fulfil  his  covenant  engagements,  and  to  save  all 
that  were  fore*ordained  to  eternal  life  through  him;  then 
again  he  acted  for  them  as  a  head,  or  representative  in 
covenant;  which  we  have  shown  to  be  a  federal  repre- 
sentative. He  acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  in  ren« 
deling  an  active  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  which  is  but 
an  expansion  of  the  covenant  of  works;  and  in  suffering 
the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  so  far  as  to  bear  all  their 
sins.  *^  He  bare  our  sins;"  and  completed  a  righteous- 
ness which  he  brings  near;. and  concerning  which  he 
has  declared,  **  surely,  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have 
I  righteousness,''  and  ^'  in  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of 
Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glory.''  Isaiah  xlv.  25.  and 
li.  1,  5, 7%  Christ  then,  in  the  work  of  redemption  obeyed 
and  suCEered  for  every  one  and  all  of  his  elected  people; 
and  if  one  who  acts  and  suffers  for  another  is  a  re- 
pnesentative,  and  if  one  who  represents  another  in  con- 
sequence of  some  league,  {f<Bdus^)  is  a  federal  repre- 
9€KUiiw€^  then  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption  was 
the  federal  representative  of  all  his  people.  If  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  common  words,  and  of 
plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  we  have  now  refuted  the 
principal  error  of  Mr.  M'C.'s  new  system. 

On  this  field,  it  is  proper,  to  use  one  of  Dr.  Gray's 
expressions,  to  put  down  another  spectrei  and  it  is  the 
master  one  of  the  Doctor's  own  conjuration.  The 
Fiend  of  the  Reformation  which  he  thinks  he  has  de- 
tected, is  a  double  headed  monsteri  a  metaphysical, 
monstrous  spectre,  one  head  of  which  is,  **  that  Adam's 
an  is  imputed  to  men,  because  they  descend  from  him 
by  ordinary  generation;^'  and  the  other,  ^*  that  Christ's 
righteousness  is  imputable  to  men,  because  he  repre* 
sented  them  in  the  covenant  of  grace."  The  JFtend^  &c. 
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p«  114.  The  Doctor  has  amputated  the  first  head,  with 
the  sword  of  Goliah;  and  then  would  frighten  us  with  the 
remaining  head  and  body  of  doctrine  to  vi^ich  it  is  at- 
tached. He  aims  unsuccessfully,  we  think,  many  of  his 
most  vigorous  blows  with  his  *^  naked  broad  sword'^ 
against  it,  and  thinks  he  has  dispatched  it  to  the  shades 
below.  He  then  brings  up,  what  we  denominate  Gray's 
Spectre;  and  although  it  is  a  formidable  one,  yet  we 
expect  to  make  it  disappear,  by  touching  '^it  with  the 
wand  of  truth.'*  It  is  the  doctrine,  "  That  the  imputabilittf 
of  Christ's  righteousness  does  not  depend  in  any  manner, 
nor  in  any  degree,  on  his  representative  character.''  Be- 
fore  the  Doctor  called  forth  from  the  profundity  of  his 
genius  this  creature  of  his  imagination,  he  proved  that 
Christ  really  is  the  representative  of  the  elect  in  a  cove- 
nant relation:  but  in  Sections  V.  and  VI.  he  endeavours 
to  show,  that  while  his  righteousness  shall  be  imputed  to 
all  whom  he  represented,  and  to  none  else;  yet  neverthe- 
less IT  MIGHT  be  imputed  to  those  who  shall  perish, 
because  the  imputability  of  it  depends  not  on  represen*- 
tation,  but  the  inherent  nature  of  it.  In  entering  on  this 
subject  he  has  an  excellent  caution^  which  he  disregards 
himself. 

"  Reader,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground!  A  sacred  horror  chiHd 
xny  blood  through  all  my  veins— Horresco  referens.  On  diis 
sacred  central  spot,  chiefs  of  mighty  armies  and  high  renowo 
have  fallen;  here  the  Fiend  has  ten  thousand  times  triumphed* 
From  this  spot  branch  off  in  all  directions  these  human  sys- 
tems of  theology,  which  have  injured  the  beauty  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  been  the  cause  of  so  much  schism,  strife,  and  con- 
troversy, and  malignant  passions  in  the  church  of  God:— By*- 
terns  around  which  theologians  m^  Xvm%,  engage,  nor  quit  the 
grinning  hold,  vitamque  in  vulnere  ponunt.  Let  us  therefore 
pause  on  this  spot,  and  invoking  the  spirit  of  all  truth  to 
guide  our  every  step,  let  us  advance  with  sacred  awe  and 
sacred  caution."  The  Fiend,  p»  53. 

To  compare  theologians  to  wolves,  and  show  them 
grinning  on  this  sacred^spot,  while  he  mingles  the  com* 
mand  of  God  with  scraps  of  Virgil,  seems  very  little 
calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  that  awe  which  be 
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deems  desirable.  To  us  there  appears  irreverence  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  questions  for  the  Father 
and  Son  ^'  to  settle  among  themselves.'^  But  to  parti, 
colarize  all  the  remarkable  sayings  of  this  strange  and 
eloquent,  uncommonly  eloquent,  writer,  would  require, 
and  waste  much  time.  We  will  give  his  argument  for 
his  new  doctrine^  and  then  examuie  it. 

**  By  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  understand  hi^  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  law  of  works,  both  by  obeying  its  pre- 
.  cept,  and  paying  the  penalty  incurred  by  human  transgression. 
But  if  you  ask  why  it  is  meritoriouB?  I  ask  again,  what  makes 
light  to  be  light?  what  makes  truth  to  be  truth?  Because  it  is 
their  nature^  you  will  reply-bright!  And  let  me  add,  that  it  is 
the  glorious  nature  of  righteousness  to  be  meritorious,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  law.  l^ow  the  law  of  works  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  its  righteousness,  whenever  wrought 
out,  was  capable  of  being  imputed  to  all  the  subjects  of  that 
law.  If  Adam  had  fulfilled  the  law,  this  righteousness  would 
haye  been  imputable  to  all  mankind.  This  law  Jesus  Christ 
actuUy  fulfilled,  and  produced  its  perfect  righteousness.  But 
the  righteousness  which  the  law  required,  was  a  righteous- 
ness capable  of  being  imputed  to  every  human  being;  conse- 
quently the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  capable  of  being 
imputed  to  every  man.  If  he  had  not  produced  a  righteous- 
ness capable  of  saving  every  man  under  the  law,  he  would 
not  have  produced  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  Of  conse- 
quence^  the  imputability  of  Christ's  righteousness,  springs  en- 
tirely from  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  works.  I  call  this 
demonstration  unassailable! 

^^  The  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  subject.  To  whom  God  will  eventually  bestow 
this  righteousness — how  many  he  will  give  to  his  Son,  as  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  are  questions  for  them  to  settle  among 
themselves.  They  may  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  Let 
no  man  presume  to  question  them!  Bat  the  righteousness  of 
die  law  of  works  is  capable  of  saving  all  mankind.  If  Jesud 
Christ  had  not  represented  a  singk  human  creature,  still 
bis  righteousness  would  have  been  what  it  is,  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  law.  If  he  had  represented  the  whole,  still 
his  righteousness  would  not  have  been  any  thing  else  than 
what  It  is,  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  Should  all  men 
reject  it,  it  would  still  be  the  righteousness  of  the  law  that 
they  rejected;  and  should  all  men  accept  it,  it  would  be 
Bodung  more  tiiian  the  righteousness  of  Uie  law.  It  was  not 
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the  representative  character  of  Jesus  in  the  covenant  of  geacei 
but  the  representative  character  of  Adam  in  the  covenant  of 
works,  that  rendered  the  righteousness  of  that  law  capable  of 
being  imputed  to  mankind. 

*^  And  now,  reader,  I  have  finished  my  demonstration,  and 
do  honestly  believe,  that  I  have  proved  that  the  imputability  of 
Christ's  righteousness  does  not  depend  in  any  manner,  nor  in 
any  degree,  on  his  representative  character  in  the  covenant. 
And  it  would,  perhaps,  be  doing  thee  no  disservice  to  leave  thy 
difficulty  to  be  solved  by  thy  own  ingenuity*  Yet  I  shall  just 
touch  it  with  the  wand  of  truth,  to  enfeeble  it  a  little;  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  dissection. 

**  The  reason  why  Adam's  merit  or  demerit  was  imputable^ 
by  reason  of  his  representative  character— -and  why  the  im» 
putability  of  Christ  s  righteousness  does  not  depend  on  his 
representative  character,  is  this:  the  former  was  an  oriffinsl 
institute'^rhe  latter  a  remedial  kcw.^^  P.  64-— 66. 

*^  The  reader,  by  turning  to  page  43,  will  find  me  pledged 
to  put  down  the  ^f^ctre  of  imaginary  representatioriy  on  its 
own  proper  field.  This  is  that  field.  The  two  covenants  have 
been  viewed  as  distinct  original  institutions  of  similar  parts, 
and  proportions,  and  something  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
one  exacdy  similar  to  what  is  in  the  other;  and  hence  as 
Adam's  guilt  is  imputable,  because  of  his  representadon,  so 
of  course  must  Christ's  righteousness  be  imputable,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  representation.  But  the  former  covenant  only  is 
an  original  institution;  and  therefore  its  radical  principle  must 
be  peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  be  supposed^  not  enacted  in  the 
remedial  law."  P.  69. 

All  which  Christ  did  and  suffered  under  the  law  as  Me- 
diator is  included  under  the  denomination  of  his  rtghte- 
ousness.  Dr.  Gray  evidently  considers  his  righteousness 
as  comprehending  what  divines  have  called  his  active 
and  passive  obetUenee.  And  this  he  affirms  might  have 
been  imputed  to  any  and  every  human  person,  had 
Christ  not  obeyed  and  suffered  as  a  representative  of 
any  one;  for  '^  the  imputability  of  Christ's  righteousness 
does  not  depend  in  any  manner,  nor  in  any  d^ree,  on 
his  representative  character."  The  reason  he  assigns  for 
this  proposition  is,  that  perfect  obedience  to  law  is  in 
its  own  nature  meritorious  according  to  law;  and  the 
covenant  of  works  has  established  the  right  to  impute 
the  perfect  personal  obediet^ce  of  Adam  to  every  human 
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person.  Of  course,  had  Jesus  entered  our  world  with* 
oat  any  covenant  to  perform  any  thing  for  any  body, 
his  conduct  and  sufierings  might  have  been,  by  a  sub- 
sequent act  of  sovereignty,  imputed  to  every  sinner; 
yeat  had  another  man  been  formed  like  Adam,  and  had 
he  perfectly  obeyed  the  law,  Iris  righteousness,  being 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  might,  from  its  own  glo- 
rious nature,  be  imputed  to  all  the  subjects  of  that  law, 
80  as  to  secure  their  complete  justification  before  God; 
Consequently  a  mere  man,  preserved  by  divine  favour 
in  obedience,  might  have  brought  in  a  righteousness  for 
the  salvation  of  every  son  of  Adam,  and  a  divine  Sa- 
viour was  a  needless  gift  of  the  counsels  of  Jehovah. 

From  the  same  course  of  reasoning  it  must  be  mani- 
fest, that  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Adam  while  it 
lasted,  might,  after  the  apostacy,  hav«  been  imputed  to 
him,  and  to  every  one  of  his  posterity  for  justification, 
for  it  was  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  law  of 
works  rendered  for  a  time,  after  the  covenant  of  works 
was  made,  and  any  righteousness  of  the  law,  not  ren- 
dered by  one  in  his  representative  character,  is  capable 
of  being  imputed  for  salvation  to  every  human  person 
under  the  law:  so  that  one  Adam  might  have  brought. 
death  and  life  both,  to  the  whole  human  race  If  Dr. 
Gray  is  right  in  his  doctrine  on  this  subject,  the  Saviour 
of  the  Socinians,  provided  he  be  a  perfectly  obedient 
man,  will  answer  all  the  wants  of  sinners. 

"  Now  the  law  of  works,"  says  Dr.  G,  "  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  its  righteousness  whenever  wrought  out, 
was  capable  of  being  imputed  to  all  the  subjects  of  that 
law.  If  Adam  had  fulfilled  the  law,  this  righteousness 
would  have  been  imputable  to  all  mankind/'  We  admit 
that  the  covenant  of  works  was  made  with  Adam  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  all  his  posterity;  so  that  had 
our  first  father  obeyed  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
probation,  all  his  children  would  have  been  bom  like 
flimself,  holy  beings^  and  would  have  been  kept  by 
their  heavenly  Father  in  a  state  of  obedience  and  hap- 
liiness:  but  we  deny  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  had 
It  been  sinless,  would  have  been  imputable  to  sinful 
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brings,  provided  any  such  human  pevsons  had  exisfed* 
His  obedience,  had  it  been  rendered,  would  not  have 
been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  law  against  such 
persons  as  Dr.  Gray  and  ourselves,  who  have  merited 
punishment.  No  suffering,  at  least  of  a  penal  nature,  was 
required  of  Adam,  that  he  might  bring  in  such  a  righte- 
ousness, as  should  have  been  reckoned  to  his  posterity^ 
born  in  innocence;  so  that  they  might  be  treated  as  if 
they  had  actually  obeyed  during  a  personal  state  of  pro* 
bation  allotted  to  each  individual  of  them.  We  con- 
elude,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  works  was  not  of  such 
a  nature^  that  its  righteousness  whenever  wrought  out% 
by  a  person  free  from  all  imputation  of  guilt,  as  Adam 
was  free  from  it,  when  required  to  obey  for  life,  was 
capable  of  being  imputed  to  aU  the  fallen  subjects  of  that 
lawy  after  the  violation  of  it.  But  the  Doctor  proceeds 
to  say,  '^  This  law  Jesus  Christ  actually  fulfilled,  and 
produced  its  perfect  righteousness.  But  the  righteous- 
ness which  the  law  required,  was  a  righteousness  capa- 
ble of  being  imputed  to  every  human  being;  conse- 
quently the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  capable  of 
being  imputec  to  every  man."  Stop,  Sir!  you  take  it 
for  granted,  that  nothing  more  was  required  of  one 
under  the  covenant  of  works  after  its  penalty  had  been 
incurred  than  before;  that  the  righteousness  required  of 
innocent  Adam  to  establish  an  innocent  posterity  in 
holiness,  was  the  same  with  that  required  of  the  second 
Adam,  when  reputed  guilty,  to  restore  to  a  state  of  in* 
nocence,  and  then  establish  in  holiness,  the  trans* 
gressors  of  the  law.  The  Bible  teaches  us»  that  Jesus 
Christ  actually  fulfilled  the  law  by  rendering  a  perfect 
obedience  to  its  precepts,  which  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  the  first  Adam;  and  by  suffering  the  penalQr 
incurred  by  all  whose  sins  he  bore;  which  endurance  of 
a  penalty  was  not  required  of  the  fir^  Adam,  as  any 
part  of  the  condition  on  which  his  divinely  contem- 
plated posterity  should  have  eternal  life.  Godnever  said 
to  Adam,  ^^  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  sbalt 
die;  but  if  thou  wilt  then  suffer  the  death  incurred,  thou 
and  thy  posterity  shall  live."  But  to  Jesus  he  said»  ^'  ^ 
his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see 
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of  the  travail  of  his  soul"  Dr.  G.  himself  has  taught, 
that  obedience  to  the  precept  and  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law  constitute  the  righteousness  of  Christ; 
and  how  he  could,  immediately  after,  so  impose  upon  his 
own  discriniinating  mind,  as  to  jthink  that  nothing  more 
was  required  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  to  bring  them  into 
a  state  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  than  of  Adam  to  bring 
a  sinless  posterity  into  his  own  happy  state,  we  cannot 
easily  imagine;  unless  we  conclude  the  idea  of  an  abstract 
righteousness  of  &w,  required  of  no  particular  person, 
under  any  particular  circumstances,  beguiled  him.  Now 
diere  \s  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  righteousness  of  law: 
for  the  righteousness  of  law;  is  that  which  is  required  by 
law;  and  what  the  law  requires,  is  required  of  some  one 
tinder  the  law.  The  righteousness  required  of  Adam, 
before  the  apostacy,  was  indeed  such  a  conformitylo 
precept,  as  God  resolved  to  impute  to  every  in- 
child  of  Adam,  should  it  be  rendered  by  the 
federal  head  of  our  race.  When  Christ  was  under  the 
hw,  he  became  so  by  covenant,  for  a  special  purpose; 
not  to  render  an  obedience  for  himself  as  a  man,  nor 
yet  as  a  mere  man  to  render  such  an  obedience  as  might 
be  imputed  to  innocent  human  persons,  but  to  be 
obedient  even  unto  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross;  so 
that  God  might  be  just,  in  justifying  the  ungodly. 
Christ  was,  by  covenant,  made  under  the  law,  that  he 
might  bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  bring  in  ah  ever- 
lasting  active  righteousness.  He  was  made  under  the 
law  that  ^  he  might  do  all  that  was  required  of  Adam  in 
the  covenant  of  works,  and  that  he  might,  moreover, 
expiate  all  the  sins  of  his  people.  In  obeying  the  moral 
law,  during  the  time  of  his  probation,  fixed  in  the  eter- 
nal counsels,  Christ  acted  federally^  that  is  according  to 
a  league;  and  therefore,  even  his  active  righteousness 
cannot  without  new  counsels  and  a  new  covenant,  be  im- 
puted to  any  persons  besides  those  for  whom  it  was  ren- 
dered; and  yet  we  acknowledge,  that  the  nature  of  it  is 
such,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  imputed  to  every 
individual  of'  Adam's  race,  as  the  righteousness  re- 
quired of  Adam,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  make  Christ 
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under  the  hw  for  all  without  exception,  and  to  require 
of  him  obedience  in  their  place.  Then  his  active  obedi- 
ence would  have  been  the  righteousness  of  law  for  all 
mankind;  but  until  the  law  required  him  to  obey  for  all 
mankind,  no  righteousness  he  could  have  rendered 
would  have  been  the  righteousness  of  the  law  for  them. 

The  passive  obedience  of  Christy  which  consisted  in 
suflfering  the  penalty  of  the  violated  covenant  of  works, 
is  allowed  by  Dr.  Gray,  to  appertain  to  the  complete 
righteousness  of  the  Mediator;  and  we  proceed  to  state, 
that  its  nature  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
persons  but  those  who  were  represented  by  the  Re- 
deemer; for  penalty  is  always  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber and  demerit  of  the  sins  of  men;  it  is  measurable  by 
divine  justice  and  law;  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
precisely  such  as  Infinite  Wisdom  juc^ed  equivalent  to 
the  punishment  due  to  all  the  sins  of  the  elect*  Upon 
no  other  principle  can  it  be  shown,  ^at  the  moral  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe  will  render  unto  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds. 

We  receive  these  as  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Jehovah^s  government,  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures, — that  all  obedience  to  the  moral  law  shall 
be  rewarded;  and  that  the  measure  of  reward  shall  cor*  / 
respond  with  the  measure  of  obedience: — that  every 
violation  of  the  moral  law  shall  be  punished^  and  that 
the  measure  of  punishment  shall  be  proportioned  to  the 
measure  of  transgression:-— that  all  the  sins  of  the  elect 
are  of  a  definite  amount,  and  measurable  by  divine 
justice: — that  the  punishment  merited  by  all  the  sins  of 
the  elect  is  of  a  definite  amount;  and  proporticxied  to 
the  ill  desert  of  the  sins  of  the  elect; — that  Christ  bare 
a  definite  amount  of  punishment,  even  such  a  degree  of 
punishment,  considering  the  divinity  and  dignity  of  his 
person,  as  was  an  equitable  commutation,  in  God's 
esteem,  for  the  punishment  due  unto  all  the  sins  of  the 
elect: — that  Christ  endured  no  portion  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law  incurred  by  those  who  shall  perish; — that  all 
who  die  out  of  Christ  shall  bear  die  punishment  deserv- 
ed by  their  own  measure  of  ttnfulness;--*Aod  that  die 
proportion  of  misery  merited  by  each  unpardoned  sin- 
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nor  who  wiU  cootinue  to  sin  shaU  be  extended  tliroi^h 
eternitjr«  As  we  may  conceive  of  a  cable  and  of  a  twine 
which  shall  be  alike  interminable,  or  infinite  in  conti* 
noation,  and  yet  finite  and  difierent  in  diameter;  so  we 
may  conceive  of  what  will  prove  a  fact,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  all  who  experience  personally  the  divine  justice 
against  themselves,  shall  be  everlasting,  and  yet  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  each  sinner's  criminality.  That 
tin  18  an  absolutely  infinite  evil  is  not  asserted  in  the 
word  of  God;  and  has  never  been  proved. 

Hence  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
are  imputable  only  to  those  in  the  place  of  whose  everlast- 
ing personal  punishment  they  were  endured;  and  conse- 
quently, one  constituent  part  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
fixmi  its  own  nature,  to  wit,  his  passive  obedience^  de- 
pends on  substitution  and  representation,  for  its  impu- 
tabQity;  while  his  active  obedience  depends  on  covenant, 
and  the  nature  of  the  law.  Hence  it  will  appear  too,  that 
Jesus  did  not  produce  a  complete  righteousness,  such 
as  is  requisite  for  the  justification  of  a  tkinner,  capable 
of  being  imputed  to  every  human  being;  and  had  be 
done  it,  what  good  purpose  could  it  have  answered, 
since  God  did  not  decree  to  impute  it  to  every  man? 
Had  it  been  rendered,  and  then  not  rewarded  in  all 
men,  so  much  obedience  to  the  covenant  of  works 
would  have  gone  unrewarded,  contrary  to  the  equity  of 
Jehovah's  reign. 

This  Mr.  M^Chord  calls  the  ^'  individualiasing 
scheme;''  and  we  glory  in  teaching,  not  that  Christ's 
nghteoQsness  was  **  cut  up  into  shreds  and  patches," 
but  that  he  who  might  have  suffered  more  had  it  been 
requisite,  endured  not  one  needless  pain,  when  he  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 
.  So  far  b  Dr.  Gray's  demonstration  from  being  unas'^ 
tailabki  that  we  verily  believe  we  have  shown,  that  he 
talks  about  an  abstract  righteousness  which  has  no  ex- 
istence. It  is  hypothetical  reasoning  to  say,  *'  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  not  represented  a  single  human  creature, 
still  his  righteousness  would  have  been  what  it  is,  the 
righteousness  of  the  law:  if  he  had  represented  the 
whole,  still  his  righteousness  would  not  have  been  any 
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tiling  else  than  what  it  is,  the  righteousness  of  the  law;'* 
and  the  reasoning  is,  moreover,  fallacious.  A  more  in- 
genious and  erroneous  theory  of  an  indefinite  righteous- 
ness  and  atonement  than  this  was  never  invented.  In 
point  of  plausibility  and  consistency  it  leaves  that  of  the 
Hopkinsians  out  of  sight. 

While  we  diflFer  from  Dr.  Gray  about  the  necessity 
of  Christ's  representation  in  order  to  imputation,  we 
nevertheless  approve  of  his  remarks  on  Mr.  M*Chord*s 
theory  of  representation. 

"  Let  me  then  go  on  to  consider  Mr.  M*C.*8  idea,  of  the 
representation  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  here  he  has  not  even  a 
mathematical  point  to  stand  on.  The  deception  which  has  been 
effected  on  his  understanding  by  his  imagination,  is  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  We  are  all  represented  by  Christ 
when  we  believe;  because  we,  in  fact,  are  one  with  him;  and 
nothing  more  than  Christ  evolved.  How?  Did  any  one  human 
being  ever  derive  a  particle  of  his  body  from  the  Lord  JesU3 
Christ?  Did  ever  one  human  soul  become  a  part  of  the  soul 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  day  of  effectual  vocation?  Are  either 
our  souls  or  our  bodies  a  part  of  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Not  at  all!  The  conception  of  such  an  idea  is  impossible. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  say  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  they 
use  the  only  language  by  which  the  idea  can  be  expressed. 
But  let  us,  avoiding  all  hard  terms,  ascertain  how  much  we 
really  known  of  this  unity;  that  we  may  know  by  what  name 
to  cdl  it,  and  how  to  interpret  it. 

"God  elected  men  to  eternal  life,  and  promised  them  to 
him  as  the  travail  of  his  soul;  they  were  therefore  one  with 
him  in  the  covenant  relation;  according  to  the  sovereign  W1II9 
and  solemn  sanction  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

^^  God  imputes  his  Son's  righteousness  to  them,  and  then 
they  are  one  with  him,  being  equally  justified  by  the  law  01 
works.  And  yet  in  this  case  there  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  though  Jesus  purchased  a  pardon  and  heaven  for 
them,  he  did  not  purchase  either  for  himself. 

*'  God  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to  work  i4x>n  their  hearts^ 
He  shows  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  willing  to  save  them^  he 
inspires  them  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  fills  them  witii 
love  to  him  and  to  his  Father,  and  to  righteousness.  They  ^^ 
one  with  him  in  moral  righteousness. 

"  And  as  they  wish  to  be  near  him,  they  all  offer  hinvj*f '^ 
service.  Their  first  cry' is,  can  I  render  thee  any  service?  What 
shall  I  render  to  my  Lord  for  all  his  love?  The  eloquent 
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^lEen  his  tongiie^  the  teamed  his  pen,  the  rich  hn  purse,  his 
house,  and  his  all,  the  brave  offers  his  sword  to  defend  the 
sacred  ark,  for  even  military  courage  may  be  sanctified  into 
a  Christian  grace.  And  when  they  cannot  serve  him  by  ac- 
tion,  why  then  they  offer  themselves  to  suffer  for  him:  they 
present  themselves  to  hunger  and  nakedness,  to  penury  and 
toil,  to  reproach  and  shame,  to  slander  and  scorn;  they  offer 
themselves  to  the  chains  of  dungeons,  and  to  the  contortions 
of  the  shameful  tree;  they  offer  themselves  to  be  torn  by  wild 
beasts,  to  be  tortured  by  racks,  to  be  sawn  asunder,  to  be 
burned  as  candlewicks.  If  they  cannot  "have  action,  they  will 
have  suffering  in  his  cause;  that  they  may  demonstrate  that 
Us  love  is  better  than  life  to  them;  and  exhibit  to  mankind 
the  more  than  angelic  majesty  of  a  spirit  purified  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God.  But  is  there  in  all  this  anything  more  than 
a  mere  moral  or  spiritual  unity?  I  know  perfectly  what  you 
mean,  when  you  teU  me  of  two  friends  that  they  have  but  one 
souL  I  known  alt  about  it:  I  can  conceive  a  common  love, 
confidence,  interest:  already  I  see  them  engaged  in  the  same 
eause,  rushing  into  the  same  danger,  and  breathing  out  their 
souls  together  on  the  same  field  of  battle*  You  have  told  me 
a  volume  in  a  metaphor.  O  call  me  not  to  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions, to  let  me  know  in  what  exact  manner  their  two 
souls  were  melted,  or  glewed  into  one.  And  it  is  as  absurd  to 
Hndertake  to  show  Christians  are  literally  one  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  prove  that  thousands  were  actually  melted  into 
•ne  soul.**  p.  72-— 74» 

^He  is  a  vine,  and  they  are  the  branches;  he  is  the  founda** 
tion  stone,  and  they  are  built  on  him  into  a  holy  temple.  He 
is  their  brother,  their  redeemer,  their  master,  their  prophet, 
dieir  priest,  their  king:  when  the  Church  is  represented  as  a 
bride,  then  he  becomes  the  bridegroom.  And  if  the  human 
body  be  chosen  as  the  object  of  figurative  meaning,  of  course 
be  must  be  the  head,  and  they  the  members.  All  these  meta- 
phors express  a  real  unity;  and  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
amount  of  that  unity.  What  man  would  attempt  to  find  a  lite- 
nd  resemblance  between  any  one  of  them  and  the  thing  sig- 
nified by  them  all*  There  is  however,  one  metaphor,  and  only 
one  in  all  the  Bible,  which  rises  above  the  sublimity  of  this 
ilDii^;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  but  one  more  sublime 
thing  within  the  range  of  infinite  intelligence.  The  metaphor 
attoded  to  is  this:  /  in  them,  and  they  in  me,  that  they  may 
he  one  in  vs.  The  union  of  persons  in  the  Sacred  Trinity  is 
employed  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  believers  with  their  Sa- 
viour. But  the  metaphor  far  excels  the  object  illustrated.  For 
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die  Son  of  God  possesses  the  veiy  substance,  perfection,  and 
gloiy  of  the  Father,  by  eternal  and  necessary  generation;  bat 
believers  are  not  at  alt  possessed  of  the  very  nature  of  God, 
or  of  his  perfections  and  glory;  though  they  do  possess  per- 
fections and  glory  of  their  own,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  his.**  p.  f  5. 

Mr.  M*C.  teaches,  that  Christ  represented  his  own 
body,  as  a  moral  system,  capable  of  being  enlarged 
indefinitely;  but  that  at  any  one  given  time  he  repre- 
sented only  those  who  were  living  members  of  his  mys- 
tical body.  Before  the  world  was  made,  he  represented 
nobody  but  himself;  and  after  Abel  was  regenerated  he 
represented  only  Abel  and  himself,  unless  Adam  or 
Eve,  or  both,  had  experienced  regeneration  before  the 
heart  of  their  son  was  changed:  but  still  he  represented 
Abel  and  himself  considered  as  a  body  politic,  or  rather 
religious,  capable  of  being  augmented  to  any  extent. 
This  scheme  he  seems  to  have  invented,  that  he  might 
according  to  his  own  notions,  preach  the  gospel,  and 
say,  '^  Christ  died  for  his  own  body  it  is  true;  but  for 
his  own  body,  capable  of  interminable  enlargement;  so 
that  although  Christ  does  not  represent  you, .  sinner, 
now,  yet  he  will  represent  you,  and  give  you  an  inte- 
rest in  his  righteousness,  so  soon  as  you  are  united  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  You  all  may  be  saved,  (not* 
withstanding  the  want  of  purpose  of  the  divine  mind  to 
regenerate  you,)  because  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
imputable  to  all  whom  he  represents,  and  the  limits  of 
bis  representation  are  extending  simultaneously  with 
bis  work  of  regenerating  grace." 

Dr.  Gray  invented  his  scheme  of  imputability  with- 
out representation  for  the  same  reason;  for  if  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  may  not  be  imputed  to  those  who 
were  not  represented  by  Jesus  in  the  eternal  covenant, 
l)e  finds  himself  unable  to  preach  the  gospel  to  thenu 
In  relation  to  this  subject  he  says, 

^^  Clearly  then  Mr*  M^Chord  does  assume,  as  a  principle, 
that  the  imputMlity  of  Christ's  righteousness  depends  on  his 
representative  character— and  that  if  mankind  were  not  repre* 
scnted  by  Jesus  Christ,  this  righteousness  would  not  be  capa- 
ble of  being  imputed  to  them.  And  truly,  If  I  believed  the 


/ 
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aasiunptioo^  I  could  not  get  free  from  the  condusioii*  And 
then  I  must  either  give  i^  the  Bible  a?  a  poor  delusion;  or 
hold  it,  without  being  able  to  see  its  consistency  with  any  one 
moral  attribute  of  the  Deity.  Mr.  M^C.  does  not  draw  his 
conclusions  too  strong,  he  does  not  speak  too  loud;  human 
language  has  not  thunders  loud  enough  to  anathematise  the 
idea,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  not  imputable  to  every 
Aoul  of  man;  that  every  soul  of  man,  who  hears  the  joyfid 
sound,  has  not  a  right,  nay,  is  not  bound  in  duty,  bound  un- 
der everlasting  penalties,  to  accept  the  proffered  life— *And 
'diat  every  soul  who  doth  embrace  the  proffered  life,  shall 
enjoy  it,  so  surely  as  it  is  true,  that  God,  who  cannot  lie,  hath 
said  it."  The  Fiend,  p.  62. 

Mr.  M^Chord  is  equally  passionate  on  this  subject 
He  obser%'es, 

*'  Clearly  then  if  the  commission  embrace  ^  every  creature,,' 
and  is  to  be  executed  in  this  way,  the  proffer  of  the  gosp^ 
must  include  all  the  virtues  of  the  atonement,  intercession  and 
every  other  official  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  enter 
into  the  ground  work  of  salvation.    Now  let  it  be  enquired 
how  such  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  can  possibly 
comport  with  the  assumpdon  laid  down  in  the  individualizing 
scheme.-— Did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  formally  and  from  the 
first,  include  under  his  representation  all  those  whom  it  is  his 
pleasure  shall  be  saved?  Did  he  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
virtues  of  his  office,  while  they  must  of  necessity  extend  to 
them  formally  and  legally,  cannot  by  possibili^  be  extended 
to  others,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  as  they  were  not  re- 
presented, they  must  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  justifi- 
ed without  righteousness,  and  saved  without  intercession?— 
Then,  we  S2^,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  charac* 
ters'of  this  description  would  not  merely  amount  to  a  piece  of 
solemn  mockery;  it  would  be  direcdy  and  unequivocally  the 
proclamation  of  a  lie;  and  the  doctrine  which  authorizes  it  is 
nothing  less  than  blasphemy  against  Almighty  God.    What! 
men  officially  appointed  to  offer  pardon  and  righteousness, 
and  eternal  life,  in  God's  name,  ^  in  Christ's  stead,'  when  no 
pardon  has  been  produced  that  the  law  will  permit  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them!  when  no  righteousness  has  been  prepared  that 
by  possibility  of  application  might  succeed  to  cover  them! 
when  no  intercessor    could  consistendy  with  his  official  en^ 
gagement,  undertake  for  them!  and  when  they  are  left  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  in  the  same  relations  and  in  the  same 
condition  in  law  and  fact,  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  Saviour  had 
been  appointed  lor  the  world."  Bady^  p*  308. 
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The  reader  win  ha^e  antid^ted  our  reply  to  these 
ftutbors,  on  this  head,  from  our  remarks  on  "  Gethse- 
mane/'  in  the  first  number.  We  shall  have  occasion 
more  thoroughly  to  discuss  this  subject  in  future;  and 
therefore  shadl  content  ourselves  at  present  with  offer* 
ing  a  few  considenitions.  It  is  not  true  that  the  gospel 
ever  has  been  proclaimed  to  every  child  of  Adam. 
Thousands  and  millions  have  been  permitted  by  divine 
providence  to  die,  without  ever  hearing  of  Christ's 
righteousness;  and  if  they  have  died  in  sin,  without  salva- 
tion being  offered  to  them,  there  was  surely  no  necessity 
that  Christ's  righteousness  should  have  been  imputable 
to  them,  since  even  the  offer  of  imputing  it  was  not  prc«> 
destinated  to  be  made*  A  righteousness,  therefore,  ca- 
pable of  being  imputed  to  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
preached  or  shall  be  revealed,  is  all  that  eur  authors 
can  reasonably  desire  upon  the  scheme  of  each.  If  it 
were  capable  of  being  applied  to  all,  it  would  be  of  no 
service,  they  must  grant,  to  those  who  ''  shall  perish 
without  law." 

Must  the  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  then,  be 
capable  of  being  reckoned  to  every  one  to  whom  the  gos- 
pel is  sent,  in  order  to  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of  Hea- 
ven? If  Jehovah  offers  absolutely  to  impute  it  to  every 
one,  we  admit  that  it  must;  but  in  searching  the  Bible 
we  find  that  in  consideration  of  the  atonement  he  pnv 
mises  absolutely,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  to  rege- 
nerate, adopt,  justify  and  sanctify  only  such  as  shall  be 
saved,  such  as  have  been  elected.  Concerning  all  these 
he  promises  to  give  them  salvation;  to  make  them  hb 
subjects  of  grace  in  the  day  of  his  power;  and  declares, 
**  they  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer."  The  ab- 
solute promises  are  such  as  these;  ^*  all  that  the  Father 
giveth  me  shall  come  to  me:"—"  my  people  shall  be 
willing:" — and  •*  a  new  heart  will  I  give  them."  We 
preaeh  the  gospel  in  part,  when  we  proclaim  these  great 
and  precious  promises;  even  while  we  are  compelled  to 
say  to  our  unconverted  hearers,  that  the  Lord  alone 
knoweth  them  that  are  his;  and  that  we  have  no  com- 
mission to  particularize  an  individual  and  say,  <^  God 
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protnms  to  give  thee  a  new  heart.''  It  is  not  requialte^ 
therefore,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  name  an  indtvidusi 
and  say.  ''John,  the  Lord  has  purposed  and  promised 
10  give  thee  eternal  life."  We  cannot  in  truth  say,  tlmt 
an  absolute  promise  of  justification  and  of  all  the  bless<> 
iDgs  that  accompany  it,  is  made  to,  or  concerning,  any 
individual  whom  we  do  not  know  to  be  one  of  the  elec^ 
ticMft  of  grace. 

What  promises,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  addressed 
to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ?  We  answer  in  general, 
such  promises  as  are  conditional,  being  coupled  with  a 
comn^uid.  Thus  it  is  said,  to  all  to  whom  the  gospd 
is  sent,  "  heat^  and  your  soul  shall  live:"-*-''  look  untd 
tncy  and  be  ye  saved:  "--^''  lei  the  vncked  fimtUce  Ku 
VHNft  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughtSy  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  hord^  and  he  will  have  mercy   on 
him:"— ^"  him  that  eometh  unto  mr,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out:" — and  "  he  that  believethandis  baptized^  ahaU 
be  saved."   In  publishing  these  conditional  promises, 
we  prestf^h  the  gospel  in  part  too;  and  that  God  who 
causes  men  to  be  regenerated  by  the  incorruptible  seed, 
the  word  of  God,  may  use  diese  promises,  to  communis 
cate  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  to  his  elect,  and  so 
fulfil  his  absolute  promises,  which  have  no  other  con^ 
dition  than  the  atonement  of  Christ.  But  some  to  whom 
salvation  is  offered  on  certain  terms^  never  will  comply 
with  diem;  nor  would  any,  unless  they  were  divinely 
disposed  and  enabled  to  yield  their  compliance.    Some 
to  wlM>m  the  gospel  is  preached  Jehovah  intended*  to 
leave  to  the  ways  and  state  of  their  own  ohoice;  sonie 
he  predestinated  to  live  as  they  please,  and  become  mo- 
numents of  his  justice.  They  shall  experience  the  righ- 
teous retribution  of  the  holy  God,  for  their  sins,  in  ex* 
act  proportion  to  their  sinfuln^s.   He  did  not  intend  to 
make  them  the  monuments  of  hia  mercy,  unto  salvation; 
nor  will  they  ever  be  the  subjects  of  it.  It  is  not  an  un- 
righteous thing  with  God,  to  make  them  as  miseraWe 
as  they  have  made,  and  shall  make,  themselves  sinful; 
that  iS|  to  treat  them  justly,  equitably.  Now  the  ques- 
tkm  between  Pr«  Gray  and .  Mr.  M'Chord  on  the  one 
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side,  and  oursdves  on  tKe  other,  is  this;  **  must  God 
have  provided  a  righteousness  capable  of  being  imputed 
to  these,  or  dishonour  himself,  by  saying,  '  hear,  be- 
Ueve,  repent,  look  unto  me,  epme  unto  me,  turn  unto 
me,  and  ye  shall  live?' "  We  think  not;  any  more  than 
he  dishonours  himself  by  saying,  ^*  if  a  man  be  just,  and 
do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right— ^nd  hath  walked  in 
my  statutes,  and  hath  kept  my  judgments,  to  deal  truly; 
he  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  God;'* 
when  he  surely  knows,  that  such  a  man  will  never  be 
found,  and  never  did  exist,  since  the  apostacy.  Every 
thing  which  the  gospel  proposes  to  any  one  to  be  be« 
lieved  is  true;  and  aH  the  commands  which  precede,  and 
are  coupled  with,  the  promises  of  God  addressed  to  the 
impenitent  are  reasonable.  No  one  is  required  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  wrought  a  righteousness  for  him  in  par- 
ticular,  and  is  dead  for  him  individually,  until  he  has 
evidence  of  the  &ct,  from  his  own  consciousness  of 
coming  to  Christ,  or  of  being  willing  to  be  saved  from 
sin  and  wrath  through  him;  but  every  one  is  required 
to  believe,  so  soon  as  he  hears  the  gospel,  that  God 
commands  him  to  turn,  to  repent,  that  there  is  mercy 
with  God  for  all  his  people;  that  God  will  give  him 
eternal  life  if  he  will  accept  of  it;  and  that  all  the  elect 
will  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  disposed  to  embrace  an  of* 
fered  Saviour.  Jehovah  offers  salvation  indeed,  to  the 
unconverted,  and  to  some  who  never  will  be  converted, 
but  it  is  on  certain  terms;  it  is  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
please  himself;  it  is  as  a  king*  Let  Dr.  Gray  or  Mr. 
M^Chord,  or  any  one  else,  show  us  hb  commission  from 
€rod,  to  say  to  a  non-elected  person,  *^  God  promises  to 
give  you  an  interest  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  even 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  of  it,"  and  we  will  then 
espouse  anew  system.  We  glory  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  we  do  it,  when  we  say  ^*  come  unto  Jesus,  all 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  he  will  give  you 
r«st:  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  come:  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say,  come:  and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come:  and 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
We  preach  the  gospel,  when  we  show  how  God  is  just 
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in  jxistifiDg  the  ungodly  who  are  constrained  to  choose, 
and  come  to^  the  fountain  of  life;  when  we  show  how 
Christ  was  made  perfect  through  sufiering,  that  he 
in%ht  become  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
who  obey  him,  by  an  imperfect,  but  evangelical  obedi- 
ence: and  when  we  prove,  that  effectual  measures  will 
be  taken  by  divine  grace  to  bring  a  great  company  to 
Jesus  for  salvation;  a  company  so  great  that  no  man  can 
number  it;— <i  latitude  of  expression  never  used  in  scrip- 
ture concerrnng  them  that  perish,  even  while  it  is  said 
that  in  some  ages  and  nations  many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen:  whence  we  infer,  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  human  race  are  predestinated  to  be  called,  justified, 
and  glorified.  In  short,  if  men  are  not  deluded  by  the 
nation  that  saving  faith  consists  in  one's  believing  that 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  him  in  particular,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  those 
for  whom  Jesus  made  no  satisfaction,  with  the  divine 
attributes.  It  is  an  error  of  apprehension  concerning  the 
nature  of  preaching  the  gospel  which  makes  many  cla- 
morous, against  what  they  deem  our  excluding  men 
from  the  gospel,  and  our  implication  of  the  sincerity 
and  veracity  of  God.  The  "  Marrow  of  Modem  Divi- 
nity,"  is  an  excellent  book;  but  erroneous  in  stating  the 
precise  object  of  saving  faith:  it  has  evidently  occasion- 
ed a  part  of  Mr.  M^Chord's  misconceptions. 

What  we  have  already  advanced  will  enable  our 
readers  to  detect  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  Dr.  Gray 
concerning  several  Boads  of  error,  into  which  he  thinks 
diflferent  persons  are  led  by  the  doctrine  that  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness  is  dependent  on  his  re- 
presentative <:haMDter« 

I.  ROAD. 

^1.  Eternal  ssdvation,  or  in  other  words,  the  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  proenring  cause  of  that  salvation,  is  of- 
£md  to  all  mankind  by  God  himself  in  the  gospel. 

"  %^  Therefore  the  righteousness  of  Jeans  Christ  is  meri- 
torious of  the  salvation  of  all  mankind,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing impated  to  every  one  of  them. 

**  3.  But  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  is  meritorious  and  im- 
futable  t9  men,  because  he  is  their  representative. 
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«^  4.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  represented  a}l  maiikmd,  an^ 
every  man  of  them,  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 

"  Consequently  all  mankind  and  every  man,  will  eventually 
be  saved.  Though  worlds  should  perish,  though  ages  of  tor- 
ment should  hold  on  their  incalculable  round,  though  system 
should  succeed  to  system,  till  the  human  imagination  become^ 
incapable  of  grasping  the  vast  idea — still  the  Son  of  God  will 
conduct  to  glory  all  that  he  represfnted. 

**  Here  then  we  have  the  system  of  the  redemptional  unwer^ 
salists*  The  deistkal  universalists  are  a  different  breedi  and 
closely  allied  to  the  family  of  atheists. 

"  The  reader  is  requested  to  put  the  aboVe  train  of  argu- 
ment to  the  severest  test.  Let  it  be  tortured,  to  confess  if  it 
has  a  single  secret  error  about  it;  with  the  exception  of  the 
diird  step,  which  I  h^ve  put  in  italic,  merely  to  mark  it  as 
9U8pictou8^  for  even  the  guilty  shall  not  be  condemned  tiU 
the  jury  are  satisfied  with  evidence,  and  agreed  to  a  man  m 
their  verdict.  But  admitting  this  step  to  be  legitimate^  I  pro- 
nounce the  whole  sytem  invulnerable.'' 

We  have  evinced,  that  the  first  position  ciHinot  be 
defended  even  by  the  skill  of  Dn  Gray,  yvho  is  a  geae* 
ral  of  distinction  in  the  army  of  naetaphysicians,  for  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  NOT  offered  to  some  men 
at  all,  who  die  pagans;  and  to  others  it  is  offered  only 
on  the  terms  of  coming  and  believit^  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

Another  important  subject  demands  our  attention. 
Mr.  M^Chord  says,  ^^  it  is  very  certain  that  human  nar 
ture  was  represented  by  our  first  fiither  in  Eden,  and 
that  we  fed  to  this  day  the  consequence  of  his  proce*- 
dure  as  our  covenant  bead.  But  it  is  not  tnie  that  all  the 
individuals  who  have  successively  sprung  firom  him 
were  individually  and  formally  recopiized  in  law  as 
included  under  the  representation  nf  their  father.'' 
Body,  p.  174.  Adam  he  says  represented  a  system^ 
which  was  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement^  by  na* 
tural  generation;  which  he  asserts  is  the  only  bond  of 
union  between  Adam  and  his  posterity « In  the  covenant 
of  woriLS,  he  says  we  are  connected  with  the  natural 
representative  of  our  race,  by  being  bom  his  posterity^ 
under  the  operation  of  a  system  which  was  in  its  own 
nature  capable  of  augmentation.  At  first,  Adam  he 
thinks  represented  only  himself^  and  his  own  nature; 
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Aen  Cain,  added  to  himself;  and  then  Abel  added  to 
Cain  and  himself;  and  in  this  manner  will  ultimately 
represent  all  that  shall  partake  of  the  human  nature 
which  was  at  first  complete  in  himself.  The  Rev.  Mn 
Craig  vindicated  the  truth  on  this  subject  in  the  Pres- 
bfterjr  which  arraigned  Mr.  M'Chord»  when  he  said, 
that  the  covenant  of  works  constituted  the  bond  of 
union  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  so  that  the 
apostacy  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all  mankind. 

**Bat  the  question  is  not/*  says  the  Plea,  p.  26., 
^  what  binds  humanity  in  a  covenant  relation  with  God? 
But,  what  binds  all  tne  human  race  together?  What  is 
it  that  identifies  them  with  Adam  their  common  head, 
80  as  to  render  them  one  with  him  in  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  God?  I  have  named  natural  genera^ 
tion  as  the  bond;  your  Confessions  and  Catechism  con- 
spire to  name  it  frequently;  and  they  name  no  other* 
Tlus  your  Presbytery  have  noted  as  a  heresy;  and  I 
call  upon  this  Synod  to  chastize  their  error.*'  Dr.  Gray 
admits,  that  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  teach  the  doctrine,  that  natural  genera*' 
itofi  is  the  bond  of  union;  and  then  proceeds  to  show, 
that  they  and  Mr.  M*C.  are  both  unscriptural.  We  are 
8t  issue  with  these  gentlemen  on  this  point;  and  we 
assert,  that  our  standards  do  not  represent  natural  ge- 
neration to  be  the  bond  of  union;  they  merely  state,  as 
^descriptive  of  all  Adam's  posterity,  widi  the  exception 
of  Christ,  that  all  mankind  (hscen(kng  from  him  by  no- 
tural  generation^  were  included  with  him  in  the  cove- 
nant of  works,  so  that  they  sinned  in  him,  and  fdl  with 
Hm  in  his  first  transgression.  This  description  includes 
all  that  were  by  divine  covenant  and  purpose  connected 
with  Adam,  except  Eve,  who  was,  as  Dr.  Gray  has 
tiearly  proved,  represented  by  Adam  in  the  covenant 
of  works.  Our  Confession  and  Catechisms,  ^etefore, 
tdl  the  truth  on  this  subject^  but  they  tell  not  all  the 
truths  for  while  they  justly  exclude  Jesus  Christ,  they 
include  not  our  first  mother.  They  do  not  say  that 
Christ's  extraordinary  generation^  exempted  him  from 
Ae  covenant;   but  that   he,  a  person  not  descended 
fit>m  Adam^  by  ordmary  genen^um^  was  not  included 
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with  Adam.  The  passages  quoted  bjr  Mr.  M*C.  to 
prove  his  assumed  bond  of  union,  prove  that  all  human 
persons  ivere  bound  together  in  Adam  by  covenahti 
excepting:  £ve»  of  whom  they  say  nothing:  for  thus  we 
read;  ^^  God  gave  Adam  a  law^  as  a  amenant  of  w(^ksy 
hy  which  he  bound  him  and  all  his  posterity,  to  personal^ 
entire,  exact  and  perpetual  obedience." 

The  most  plausible  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  M^C. 
is  the  answer  to  the  26th  Question  of  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, in  which  it  is  said,  ^^  Original  sin  is  conveyed 
from  our  first  parents  unto  their  posterity  by  natural 
generation,  so  as  all  that  proceed  from  them  in  that 
way,  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin.'*  Plea,  p.  44.  Now 
to  convey  something;  from  one  to  another,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  binding  two  persons  together  in  a  co- 
venant relation.  If  by  the  instrumentality  of  natural  ge* 
neration  original  sin  is  conveyed,  it  must  be  conveyed 
on  account  of  some  previous  purpose,  arrangement,  or 
covenant  relation  subsisting  between  the  fountain  head, 
and  all  the  individuals  to  whom  it  is  conveyed.  In  the 
preceding  question,  original  sin  is  represented  as  con* 
sisting  in  three  things;  ist,  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin;  2dly,  the  want  of  that  righteousness  wherein  he 
was  created;  and  3dly,  the  corruption  of  his  nature.  By 
natural  generation  and  birth,  every  child  of  Adam  is 
brought  into  a  state,  in  which  God  treats  him  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  personally  tried,  and  dis- 
approved at  the  time  Adam  was;  God  treats  him  as  a 
being  liable  to  experience  the  penalty  of  the  law  broken 
by  Adam,  and  in  this  sense  God  imputes  Adam's  sin 
to  Eve  ami  every  human  person.  Why  does  he  impute 
it?  Because  his  counsels  constituted  Adam  a  covenant 
bead,  and  he  resolved  to  try  but  one  man,  and  him  for 
all,  under  the  covenant  which  promised  life  on  condi- 
tion of  perfect  obedience;  that  he  being  proved  insuffi- 
cient, and  all  men  in  him,  the  new  and  better  covenant 
might  be  introduced,  and  the  Mediator  of  it  proclaimed 
as  the  rock  of  salvation.  Natural  generation  forms  no 
such  relation  between  Adam  and  all  human  personst 
that  in  consideration  of  it,  Jehovah  resolved  to  make 
Adam  the  representative  of  all^  and  to  consider  all  as 
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standing  or  fSUling[  with  him:  neither  is  it  the  reason 
why  death  passes  upon  all,  even  those  who  have  not 
committed  actual  sin,  and  so  ^*  sinned  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Adam's  transgression/'  Yet,  by  it^  we  are  in- 
troduced into  life,  under  the  violated  covenant,  in  such 
circumstances  that  God  imputes  not  to  us  original 
righteousness,  as  he  would  have  done  had  Adam  stood: 
and  by  it,  finally,  is  transmitted  a  depraved  bodily  con- 
stitution,— a  corrupted  constituent  part  of  our  nature. 
With  the  exception  of  his  insinuation  that  our  Cal- 
vinistic  Confessions  maintain  Mr.  M'Chord's  error 
about  the  bond  of  union  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity, we  approve  of  Dr.  Gray's  discussion  of  the  co- 
venant of  works,  and  think  he  has  displayed  more  argu- 
ment, clear  conception,  and  eloquence,  in  a  few  pages, 
than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject.  Oh  that  he  had 
been  as  unanswerable  and  satisfactory  in  his  ingenious 
reasonings  about  Christ's  righteousness!  We  shall  give 
a  specimen  of  his  fine  writing,  and  accurate  sentiment; 
while  we  express  in  his  language  our  own  opinions. 

'*  But,  one  thing  is  certain,  from  Eve's  reply  to  the  temp- 
ter, that  she  did  consider  herself  under  the  bond  of  the  co* 
Tenant  ^  The  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  rve  may  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said  ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it.'  Certainly  Eve  did  consider  herself  as  under  the 
covenant;  and,  as  she  had  no  instructor  but  either  God  or 
Adam,  it  Is  impossible  she  should  have  been  instructed 
wrong.  It  is  true,  some  commentators  (suo  more)  have  borne 
hard  upon  the  phrase  neither  shall  ye  touch  it^  as  an  officious 
addition  to  the  divine  law;  but  they  forget  that  Eve  was,  at 
that  dole,  female  innocence  in  person,  and  stood  as  yet  far 
too  high  for  the  censure  of  any  of  her  degenerate  sons  or 
daughters:  and  even  though  these  words  should  not  have  been 
in  me  original  institute,  Ta  point  on  which,  as  we  know 
nothing,  we  need  say  as  little)  they  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
as  the  amiable  comment  of  an  innocent  female;  who,  timid 
least  she  should  tarnish  her  honour,  is  willing  to  keep  farther 
from  danger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  it. 

^We  may  argue  Eve's  interest  in  the  covenant  of  works, 
from  a  different  set  of  promises.  For,  if  she  had  no  interest 
in  that,  she  can  have  none  in  the  ^venant  of  grace:  if  she  be 
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«ot  tmt  of  them  th«t  died  m  Adam,  neither  is  she  of  tbnt 
who  shall  be  made  alive  by  Jesus  Christ*  If  Eve  was.  not 
under  the  law,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  made  uoder  the  law  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  she  has  neither  lot  nor 
portion  in  his  redemption;  and  then,  as  the  law  of  works  and 
the  law  of  grace,  are  the  only  laws  ever  God  gave  to  man- 
kind, it  will  follow,  that  Eve  never  was  under  any  law*  The 
koran  of  Mahomet  akme  can  inform  us  for  what  wordiy  pur- 
poaesucha  being  was  introduced  among  us*"  p.  15*-17« 

*^  ht%  us  again  tread  metaphysical  ground.   It  is  very  true 
that  Adam  represented  his  own  person;  aoud  that  we  then 
existed  substantially*  But  I  apprehend  that  this  is  true  only 
in  respect  to  these  mortal  bodies:  begging  pardon  of  the  phy- 
siologists for  trespassing  on  their  grounds,  I  must  deny  that 
our  souls  existed  in  Adam  in  any  sense.  My  soul  refuses  to 
acknowledge  any  father  but  the  Creator  of  angels  and  of 
men,  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  Utde  then 
did  actually  enht  in  Adam,  only  the  germs  of  these  animal 
structures;  how  much  have  we  by  natural  generation  from 
him,  only  the  germs  of  these  animal  structures^  miris^  in  mo* 
dis;  but  soon  to  be  a  feast  to  the  worms*  And  this  is  another 
proof  that  I  did  not  decide  erroneously,  that  it  is  not  natural 
generation  that  is  the  bond  of  our  union  to  Adam  in  the  cove- 
nant—for  on  that  supposition  he  could  have  represented  only 
our  bodies,  our  souls  he  could  not  represent;  a&d  then,  on  the 
one  hand,  bodies  without  souls  were  not  worth  representing 
and  were  incapable  of  either  guilt  or  righteousness— -And,  on 
the  other,  our  souls  are  perfectly  free  from  Adam's  guilt, 
have  no  interest  in  Christ's  righteousness^  never  were  under 
the  law  of  works,  nor  the  law  of  grace,  nor  any  other  moral 
law*  It  is  therefore  a  mere  figure  to  say,  we  suksUintialiu  ex* 
isted  in  Adam.  I  grant  that  it  is  a  fair  figure,  for  the  Scrip- 
tures use  it;  there  was  a  material  unity  established  by  the 
law  of  creation,  between  our  bodies  and  his— And  there  was 
a  moral  unity  established  between  our  souls  and  his,  by  the 
law  of  the  covenant*   It  is,  therefore,  only  figuratively  true 
that  we  all  substantially  existed  in  Adam,  that  we  all  are  no 
more    than  Adam  evolved*    The  proper  use  of    figurative 
language  should  be  known*''  p*  70 — 71* 

^  It  is  now  too  late  to  call  in  question,  whether  the  glori- 
ous reformation,  in  which  God  saidi  let  there  be  light  and 
there  was  light:  and  intellect  burst  her  chains,  and  religion 
poured  her  light;  and  science  burst  forth  into  birth;  and 
tyranny  shrunk  back;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  waved  her  flag, 
and  cried,  to  arms,  my  sons^  to  arms;  when  Europe  was  re- 
generated, to  become  the  regenerator  of  the  world*  It  is  too 
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late  to  enquire  whether  diis  was  the  work  of  God!  Can  I  bes 
lievc  that  the  Melancthons,  and  the  Lathers^  and  the  Mo* 
rells,  and  the  Calvins,  and  the  Jewels,  and  the  Owens,  and 
twenty  others,  whom  I  could  name,  and  a  thousand  others  of 
whom  I  have  never  heard,  did  not  understand  the  gospel.  In 
reading  their  works  I  have  often  paused  and  palpitated,  and 
asked  what  has  hecome  of  this  race  of  noble  blood?  Wer6 
they  all  Monks?  Have  they  no  sons  at  aU?  In  thia  age,  sctt-cely 
can  be  foond  a  man  who  holds  a  lamp  that  can  show  ua  how 
to  Btep  over  a  gutter:  those  held  lamps  that  shed  light  over 
half  a  world,  now  were  they  so  great?  Surdy  God  poured 
on  them  liis  spirit  in  no  ordinary  degree— surely  they  studied 
the  holy  wora — surely  they  prayed  for  the  spirit  of  illumina- 
don  wiwn  they  studied,  t  find  them  expressing  for  each  other 
a  manly  esteem;  and  I  see  them  interchanging  sidelongw 
glances  of  love,  in  a  way  that  lovers  only  can  see:  but  I  havt 
not  found  a  single  puff  at  each  other,  in  all  that  I  have  read 
of  diem.  Indeed  they  were  made  of  too  weighty  metal  to  be 
puffed  up  by  the  breath  of  mortal  man.  And  am  I  to  be  told 
that  these  men  did  not  understand  the  gospel?  Am  I  to  be 
told  that  they  *  chattered*  the  gospel  call  in  terms  that  made 
Jesus  Christ  a  cheat  and  a  fiar. 

^  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  always  right.  God  left  so 
vmch  human  frailty  in  them,  as  warns  us  to  depend  not  on 
therfiy  but  on  his  own  spirit  and  word.^  In  some  instances  I 
diink  them  wrong,  and  then,  with  timid  step,  I  take  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  never  have  I  told,  and  never  shall  I  tell,  the 
nublic,  that  I  learned  the  way  to  truth  by  my  father's  errors. 
No,  ye  heroes,  if  ever  I  name  your  name,  save  for  praise, 
may  my  name  rot."  p.  90— 91* 

Had  we  room  for  quotations,  wc  could  cite  manf 
expresaicms  of  Dr.  Gray,  which  are  too  light,  and  high« 
ly  censurable,  such  as  his  comparing  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour  to  the  drummer  of  some  recruitbg  sergeant, 
'*  beating  up  for  volunteers;^'  but  we  must  decline  the 
disagreeable  service.  We  shall  take  notice  of  only  one 
more  point  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  Doctor, 
which  is  this;  tluU  ail  JehaoaUt  moral  attributet  re* 
quired  that  he  should  make  an  offer  of  the  righte^ 
mtsness  of  Christ  to  all  mankind;  and  that  he  wotud  not 
have  been  Just  not  to  give  it  to  all^  provided  he  thougld 

*  their  doctrine  I  belieire  to  be  always  rifi^ht— when  they  chsneed  to  sHp 
m«Ulsf{ihUeao^»t«|>t*<np  Hvaswrony. 
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proper  to  give  it  to  any.  The  Fiend,  p.  125.  This  is 
monstrous!  What,  may  not  God  have  mercy  on  whom 
he  will  have  mercy,  provided  he  treats  those  justly  to 
whom  he  shows  no  mercy?  We  assert  again,  that  God 
never  has  offered  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  all 
men;  while  he  has  to  some;  and  is  he  therefore  unjust? 
To  whom  would  he  be  unjust,  should  he  not  offer  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  every  man?  Surely,  not  to 
Christ,  who  has  not  redeemed  every  man:  not  to  the 
sinner,  who  shall  receive  justice  at  the  hand  of  God: 
not  to  himself,  who  never  intended  to  save  all! 

What  could  have  led  Dr.  Gray  into  such  a  wild  as- 
sertion? Nothing,  truly,  but  his  abstract  righteousness; 
and  here  we  have  it  again. 

"  My  meaning  is  this,  that  if  God  reveals  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  to  mankind,  he  must  command  them  to  accept  it: 
and  that  he  would  not  be  a  just  God  if  he  did  not  so  command 
them. 

^^  The  reasoning  is  as  follows:  God  does  require  of  all  men 
the  righteousness  of  the  law.  It  must  be  so;  for  if  he  did  not 
require  this,  he  could  require  nothing,  and  all  moral  law, 
moral  order,  moral  responsibility^  would  be  at  an  end.  God 
requires  the  righteousness  of  the  law;  but  the  gospel  reveak 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  righteousness  of  the  law;  of 
consequence,  God  requires  men  to  present  to  him  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ.  Christ's  righteousness  is  the  righteousness 
of  the  law:  but  God  requires  the  righteousness  of  the  law; 
therefore  God  requires  the  righteousness  of  Christ  of  every 
man  who  bears  the  gospel  sound.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer^ 
But  let  us  turn  it  round  and  around,  and  again  dicies  repetita 
placebit;  our  admiration  will  increase  with  acquaintance. 

*^  Suppose  God  did  not  require  men  to  present  to  him  the 
righteousness  of  his  Son-*-then  he  would  not  require  them  to 
present  the  righteousness  of  his  law— that  is,  he  would  release 
them  from  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  sdtogether.  Is  this 

J  possible!  Then  our  high  bom  race,  made  only^or  a  little  while 
ower  than  the  angels,  this  glorious  race,  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  must  rank  with  the  beasts  that  perish;  no  SQoral  law, 
no  moral  order,  no  moral  picture,  no  moral  reward!  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  inconceivable. 

"  The  only  possible  evasion  that  the  subtlest  logician  could 
avail  himself  of  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  this  conclusion  is, 
the  allegation  that  God  might  require  men  personally  to  work 
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out  thf  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  refuse  to  allow  them  the 
righteousness  of  the  Son.  It  is  proper  to  treat  such  subjects 
with  great  modesty  and  fear.   Who  can  say  what  Jehovah 
mayor  may  not  do?  Who  shall  set  limits  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel:  But  I  cannot  conceive  the  supposition  stated,  to  be  at 
all  worthy  of  God.  The  justice  of  God  is  the  justice  of  a  Be- 
ing of  infinite  goodness,  kindness,  mercy— of  infinite  equity. 
And  can   I  suppose  that   such   a   Being  should   require  a 
rightcousntas  which  is  not  in  the  world;  and  refuse  a  rightc* 
muntMS  which  ii  in  the  world?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  he 
should  say,  I  demand  the  righteousness  of  the  law—here  ia 
the  rigkteottsnesa  of  the  law — ^but  I  do  not  demand  iu"  The 
Fiendyp.  125. 

It  is  no  logical  subtlety  to  assert,  that  God  requires  a 
perfect  personal  righteousness  of  every  man;  for  if  be 
did  not,  he  must  require  either  an  imperfect  personal 
righteousness  or  none.  If  he  requires  no  personal  right* 
eousness,  then  is  there  no  personal  transgression,  no 
actual  sin  among  men;  and  we  are  chargeable  only  with 
original  guilt.  If  he  requires  any  thing  less  than  a  per- 
fect personal  righteousness,  he  allows  of  some  personal 
sin:  and  if  perfect  personal  righteousness  is  not  required 
by  law,  then  is  there  no  legal  criterion  by  which  the 
degree  of  our  criminality  can  be  measured.  If  there  is  |^ 

no  measure  by  which  our  criminality  can  be  ascertain-  ^ 

ed,  it  cannot  be  known  even  in  heaven  how  much  pun- 
ishment we  deserve;  nay,  if  we  are  not  required  to  be 
perfectly  holy,  we  need  no  pardon  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  since  the  fall,  every 
man  is  required  to  keep*  the  moral  law  perfectly,  and 
that  so  far  as  any  one  fails  of  doing  it  he  needs  remission 
of  sins.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  which  the  believer 
actually  receives,  includes  a  pardon  for  every  thing  in 
wluch  he  comes  short  of  perfect  personal  obedience;  as 
well  as  an  active  righteousness,  whereby  he  is  accounted 
to  have  rendered  the  righteousness  required  in  the  co- 
venant of  works  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with 
God.  A  jnan  who  has  presented  in  faith  the  complete 
righteousness  of  Christ  before  divine  justice,  so  as  to 
be  delivered  from  all  condemnation,  and  to  be  adopted 
^  a  child,  i$jStiU  required,  (not  indeed  as  a  term  of 
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acceptaDce  with  God)  to  keep  the  law  perfectly,  or  else 
there  was  no  need  of  a  provision  for  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  committed,  after  the  moment  of  regeneration  and 
justification.  We  cannot  sin  at  all  after  justification,  if 
the  law  requires  no  obedience  of  us. 

The  sum  of  what  we  would  say  in  reply  to  Dr.  Gray 
is  this,  God  requires  his  ministers  to  preach  to  every 
man,  as  they  have  opportunity;  God  requires  every 
man  who  hears  the  gospel  to  believe  his  testimony  con« 
ceming  the  Saviour  of  sinners;  he  promises  to  justify 
and  sanctify  those  who  believe;  he  requires,  as  a  recon* 
ciled  God,  future  personal  obedience  of  all  justified 
persons;  and,  while  he  lets  them  know  that  the  sins  diey 
may  commit  are  pardoned,  pledges  his  word,  to  reward 
their  personal  righteousness  wrought  after  justification^ 
by  regulating  the  degree  of  their  glory  and  happinett 
in  heaven,  by  the  degree  of  their  evangelical  obedience. 
"  Little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  sin  not:  but  if  any  man  sin,  we  hsfve  an  advocnie 
with  the  Father:** — "  who  will  render  unto  trtry  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  *^ 

Mr.  M'Chord  will  undoubtedly  think  we  belong  to 
those  CahinistSf  who,  to  use  one  of  his  expressiooSi 
**  following  out  legitimately  their  individualiaing  no» 
tions,  have  at  length  reached  conclusions  which  clap  lit 
extinguisher  on  the  light  of  God's  salvation:"  neverthe* 
less  it  may  do  him  and  others  good,  to  reply  to  his  ob- 
jection>  that  our  system  includes  alt  the  elect  who  vt 
not  regenerated  under  two  covenant  heads,  Adam  aai 
Christ,  so  as  to  make  them  heirs  a(  death  and  lifei  ^ 
the  same  time.  A  federal  head,  he  says,  must  have  a 
federal  body,  and  by  natural  generation  aH  mafdiiiid  te* 
long  to  the  federal  body  of  Adam,  until  by  regenetatioa 
they  are  translated  into  "  the  body  irf  Christ."  We  aa^ 
swer,  that  Adam  acted  as  the  federal  head  of  the  whole 
human  race  that  was  predestinated  to  be  bom,  until  he£dl} 
and  from  that  moment  his  work  as  a  federal  head  under 
the  covenant  of  works  was  done.  He  was  never  after  a 
federal  representative  of  any  one.  Having  broken  the 
covenant  he  was  condemned  and  idl  mankmd  had  sea* 
tence  of  death  passed  upon  them  at  the  same  time. 
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NoWy  of  a  great  portion  of  these  condemtied  persons^ 
Jesus  was  divinely  appointed  the  Mediator;  and  fr<nxi 
the  rooment  of  the  league  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son«  he  became  the  federal  head  of  all  that  were  decre-* 
tively  given  to  him,  to  be  actually  rescued  from  the 
curse  of  the  broken  covenant  of  works.  No  man  since  the 
apostacy  is  under  the  covenant  of  works  as  a  cojjjpnaBt 
rflife,  that  requires  personal  obedience  of  him  as  the 
condition  of  his  being  justified  by  God.  It  is  a  violated 
covenant,  that  has  condemned  him  already:  and  surely 
after  the  representative  work  of  Adam  was  completed^ 
(for  he  is  no  longer  a  representative)  a  new  representa- 
dTc  might  become  legally  bourul  to  a  part  of  his  poste* 
rity,  under  a  new  covenant  made  with  himself,  which 
provides  for  satisfying,  in  relation  to  them,  all  the  de* 
BKmds  of  the  violated  first  covenant.  There  is  no  diffi- 
crity,  therefore,  in  conceiving  of  Christ  as  the  head  of 
his  divinely  contemplated  body,  from  that  moment  in 
wbidi  it  was  said,  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  before  the 
formation  of  man,  we  make  two  covenant  heads,  set  up 
m  ibe  divine  counsels,  and  include  all  of  the  elect  un- 
der  each*  This  is  true,  for  *^  the  Scriptures  teach  us, 
that  the  redemption  by  Jesus  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
dtvine  plan,  that  the  two  covenants,  the  two  covenant 
beads,  and  their  respective  subjects,  and  all  the  result* 
ing  consequences,  form  but  one  grand  whole,  one  mighty 
conception  of  the  infinite  mind."  For  ourselves,  we 
can  discover  no  absurdity  in  the  assertion,  that  before 
Ae  world  was  made,  Adam  was  predestinated  to  be, 
and  act  as  the  representative  of  all  mankind  for  a  sea- 
sob:  and  that  a  coetaneous  decree  constituted  Christ 
an  official  person,  to  offer  himself  a  ransom  for  many 
who  were  in  divine  knowledge  accounted  fallen;  and 
after  the  rain  of  the  first  Adam,  to  folfil  his  own  cove- 
nant en^gements  by  actually  saving  them. 

May  it  be  the  happiness  of  Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  M^Chord 
and  ourselves,  with  our  readers^  to  find  in  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  that  as  we  were  related  by  the  counsels 
<tf  eternity  to  one  who  failed  of  procuring  for  us  jus- 
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tification;  so  by  the  same  counsels,  we- were  united  in 
a  better  covenant,  to  the  Head,  whose  performance  of 
the  condition  on  which  our  salvation  was  suspended, 
was  as  infallible  as  the  Word  of  God. 


A&tiAe  III.  Elements  of  the  jfewish  Faith,  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  S.  L  Cohen.  Republished  by  H.  Cohen, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  181 7.  pp.  56.  8vo. 

The  Jews  and  Socinians  of  the  present  day  are  near- 
ly of  one  creed,  with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  re- 
ceive the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  as  being  of  as 
much  authority  as  the  Old,  and  think  Jesus  a  prophet 
like  Moses;  whereas  the  former  reject  both.  This  will 
be  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Socinian 
teachers,  if  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  Jewish  doctrine 
from  the  book  before  us. 

The  children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  be- 
lieve,  that  men  must  from  their  nature  have  some 
"  sense  of  Deity,"  when  they  reflect  on  the  works  of 
creation;  that  "  the  idolaters  themselves  in  days  of  yore 
experienced  a  feeling  like  this,"  but  erred  in  the  mode 
of  expressing  it;  that  "  although  the  origin  of  their 
thoughts  were  correct,  yet  their  actions  were  not  so,  for 
instead  of  propitiating  they  exasperated,  and  blundered 
when  they  meant  to  regulate;"  and  that  ^^  although  man 
may,  either  from  his  reason,  or  from  his  feeling,  con- 
clude that  he  owes  a  duty  to  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
must  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  means  wherewith  he 
should  fulfil  this  duty."  After  the  flood,  they  say  that 
God  revealed  all  that  is  necessary  for  acceptable  wor- 
ship among  the  nations,  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  in  seven^ 
prohibitions,  against  "  idolatry,  concupiscence,  murder, 
robbery,  feasting  on  the  limbs  of  a  living  animal, 
emasculation,  and  the  procreation  of  heterogeneous 
commixture."  p,  5.  The  Jews  believe  that  every  per- 
son  who  holds  as  sacred  these  commandments,  is  a  re- 
ligious person,  "  and  will  gain  eternal  life  hereafter.". 
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"  The  pious  among  the  nations,"  says  the  Talmud 
Sanhedrim,  '^  have  also  a  share  in  the  world  to  come.^' 
With  the  exception  of  the  seven  commandments  or- 
dained to  the  sons  of  Noah,  all  the  laws  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  ^*  were  instituted  for  the  Israelites  only, 
and  are  not  obligatory  on  other  nations/'  Hence  they 
infer,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  make  proselytes  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  they  ought  to  dissuade  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Mosaic  covenant,  from  entering 
into  it  by  circumcision.  And  because  ^*  all  religions, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  constituted  on  moral  prin- 
ciples, qualify  man  to  guide  himself  in  a  proper  path, 
and  to  render  him  happy  both  here  and  hereafter,  what 
avails  it  which  way  he  arrives  at  the  desired  end?  It 
follows  hence  that  a  man  is  destined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  education,  to  adhc^re  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers.^*  Hence  they  infer,  that  it  is  high- 
ly improper  for  Christians  to  attempt  to  convert  one 
from  the  Jewish  religion. 

^^  It  is  therefore  a  strange  thing  in  our  eyes,  that  persons 
shodld  be  found  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  (a  faith  so  sacred,  so  ancient,  and  so  pure  in  its 
moral  code,)  to  entice  them  by  flattery,  lures,  and  tempting 
gifb,  to  abandon  the  religion  wherein  they  were  born  and 
educated,  in  order  to  embrace  Christianity!  Such  practice 
is  not  only  contradictory  to  all  moral  correctness,  as  has  be- 
fore been  stated,  but  it  proves  the  cause  of  great  mischief; 
It  occasions  divisions  in  families,  the  husband  divorced  from 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  father  cast  oiF  by  the  issue  of  his 
loins,  an(i  nature's  best  affections  converted  into  hatred:  the 
very  children  are  made  to  deplore  the  corruption  of  heart  of 
dieir  parents,  and  who  knows  but  that  they  in  secret,  curse 
Aose  thehr  souls  once  held  most  dear?  Can  such  things  be 
jdeasingin  the  eyes  of  God?  Will  the  gracious  Father  of  man* 
lind  be  gratified  with  such  actions?  Behold  the  light  of  truth  is 
now  illuminating  all  Europe;  peace  and  brotherly  love  is  pre- 
vailing among  nations  of  various  religious  persuasions;  the 
sword  of  persecution  has  been  returned  to  its  sheath,  and 
du)8e  dark  ages,  when  nations  strove  with  nations,  and  made 
ktman  bloodflow  in  streams,  on  account  of  the  different  modes 
of  worship,  have  passed  away;  all  nations  now  acknowledge 
we  universal  Father;  smd  virtue,  justice,  and  righteousness. 
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arc  the  only  tests  whereby  men  are  estimated:-— every  reason- 
able person  therefore,  will  certainly  deem  it  proper  to  leave 
the  votaries  of  every  religious  persuasion,  quietly  to  follow 
his  native  faith,  and  not  endeavour  by  persuasion,  or  pro- 
mises, to  induce  him  to  swerve  from  it*  Nay,  it  is  a  question, 
whether  it  be  not  a  greater  crime  to  attempt  the  conversion  oit 

Jiersons  to  a  different  faith,  by  promises  and  gifts,  than  to  ef- 
iect  proselnism  by  fire  and  sword;  for,  at  all  events,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  converted  have  this  conifort  in  reflecting,  that 
their  apostacy  was  forced  upon  them;  for  which  reason  God 
may  still  pardon  them:  whereas  in  the  first  case,  after  the  co-  ' 
vetousness  for  pelf,  and  the  lust  for  pleasure  shall  have  ceased 
(according  to  the  nature  of  man,  when  he  shall  have  acquired 
and  have  become  satiated  with  enjoyment)  their  minds  will 
become  agitated  by  restlessness,  disturbance,  and  repentance, 
their  souls  will  be  disgusted  with  life,  their  hearts  like  a  trou- 
bled sea  will  render  them  sad  and  desponding  all  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  pouring  forth  imprecations  against  their 
seducers."  p,  8,  9. 

Could  we  be  persuaded  that  all  religions  in  which 
men  are  sincere  are  equally  good,  and  lead  their  vota- 
ries to  future  bliss,  we  should  never  wish  to  convert 
either  Jew,  Pagan,  Socinian,  or  Deist;  but  "  as  a  man 
thinketh  so  is  he;''  and  if  his  theological  views  are  fun- 
damentally erroneous,  his  devotional  feelings  cannot  be 
right;  his  duty  to  the  only  true  God  cannot  be  accepta- 
bly performed. 

We  are  persuaded  that  those  who  wilfully  reject  or 
disown  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  and  persevere  in  their  opposition,  will  never  attain 
to  happiness  in  the  world  to  come:  and  if  we  have  any 
benevolence,  must  we  not  wish,  consistently  with  our 
own  sentiments,  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God?  We  receive  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  together  with  as  much  vene- 
ration as  any  Jew  feels  for  the  former  alone;  and  must 
we  not  wish  to  convince  all  men  of  the  truth,  concern- 
ing the  whole  word  of  Jehovah?  It  ought  to  be  a  strange 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  that  Christians  have  not  ex- 
erted themselves  more  generally  and  perseveringly  for 
the  salvation  of  the  rejected  sons  of  Israel. 

No  doubt  the  foregoing  extract  was  written  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  Lon- 
don  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  but  if  any  other 
means  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  than  those  of 
argument  and  rational  persuasion,  we  join  with  Rabbi 
Cohen  in  reprobating  them.  That  the  Christians  in  Lon- 
don  have  been  imposed  on  in  several  instances,  by  Jews 
who  pretended  they  were  converted,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  charitable  assistance  from  the  Society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  them,  we  have  been  ere- 
dibly  informed  is  a  fact;  but  that  any  have  attempted 
to  entice  Jews  to  Christianity  by  "  flattery,  lures  and 
tempting  gifts,'^  has  never  been  proved,  nor  shall  we 
believe  it  without  evidence. 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  with  the  summary  of  Jew- 
ish doctrine.    Happiness  they  say,  is  either  temporary, 
arising  from  riches,  honours  and  the  good  things  of  this 
world;  or  permanent,  which  consists  in  *' that  delight 
of  the  soul  which  is  formed  in  worthy  actions,  in  the 
comprehension  of  truth,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  good 
name."  p.  13.    This  permanent  happiness  is  to  be  ob- 
taiued  by  Gentiles,  if  they  observe  the  seven  laws  given 
to  the  sons  of  Noah;  and  by  the  Jews,  if  they  observe 
the  more  difficult  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
far  as  the  land  in  which  they  live  will  permit;  for  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  divisible  into  such 
as  could  be  complied  with  only  in  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  such  as  "  are  eternally  obligatory,  and  do  not  de- 
pend on  time  or  place."  p.  13  and  28,   They  teach  that 
man  is  a  compounded  being,  consisting  of  body  and 
spirit:  and  that  immediately  after  death  the  spirit  of  a 
meritorious  man  exists,  associates  ^^  with  angels  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty,"  and  enjoys  eternal  delight  in 
Paradise.    They  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  incor- 
poreal God,  who  is,  "  without  a  second  in  any  manner 
or  association;"  who  is  eternal,  and  both  generally  and 
particularly  superintends  **  without  the  intermediation 
of  any  other  power  whatever,"  all  his  creatures  and  all 
their  actions.    This  God  communicated  hb  prophetic 
spirit  to  the  prophets,  and  particularly  to  Moses,  the 
prince  of  prophets,  like  whom  none  has  appeared,  or  ever 
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will  appear,  having  ^' power  to  set  aside  his 
p.  19  and  27. 

The  Christian  world  believes,  that  a  prophet  like  to 
Moses  has  arisen,  who  instead  of  setting  aside  the  di- 
rections of  that  great  law- giver  fqlfiUed  them.  Some  of 
his  institutions  terminated  by  their  own  limitation  whea 
Shiloh  came:  and  such  as  did  not^  the  Son  of  God  en- 
forced  by  his  precepts  and  example.  Oh  that  the  Jews 
would  consider  and  understand  their  own  Scriptures! 
Moses  said,  ^*  The  Lord  thy  Grod  will  raise  up  unto  diee 
a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like 
unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken:^ — and  it  shall  como 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of 
him."  Deut.  xviii.  15, 19.  Jesus  Christ  like  Moses  was 
meek,  and  endured  the  contradiction  of  the  Israelites 
against  himself;  like  Moses  he  was  a  prophet;  and  like 
Moses  a  mighty  law* giver,  that  leads  all  the  faithful  SjU 
lowers  of  Abraham  to  the  spiritual  Canaan,  The  Jews» 
nevertheless,  believe,  that  the  law,  whether  ceremonial 
or  moral,  must  remain  for  ever  permanent  and  obli^** 
tory;  and  that  the  Lord  will  reward  those  Jews  who 
fulfil  it,  and  punish  all  the  circumcised  who  transgress 
it.  "  We  believe,"  say  they,   **  that  the  Redeemer  will 
come  at  the  time  appointed,  which  is  known  to  God 
alone;  who  will  gather  the  dispersion  of  Israel,  and  rc» 
store  the  government  to  the  house  of  David."    We  be* 
lieve  that  the  Messiah  has  already  come  once,  in  the 
flesh;  and  Christians  in  general  expect  a  spiritual  and 
powerful,  but  not  bodily  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  when 
the  Jews  shall  actually  return  to  Judea,  enjoy  their  na- 
tional institutions,  and  all  the  nations  belong  to  that  very 
visible  Church   which  was  set  up  by  covenant  with 
Abraham* 

It  is  another  article  of  the  creed  of  the  modern  Jewsy 
**  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  those  who  sleep  in  the 
dust  will  awake,  and  all  those  who  have  died  will  re* 
turn  to  life." 

Besides  the  written  law  of  God,  the  Jews  believe  in 
an  oral  law»  explanatory  of  the  writteui  which  they  af- 
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firm  lias  been  handed  down  from  God  through  Moses, 
bj  the  tradition  of  one  generation  to  another;  just  as  the 
fioman  Catholics  believe,  that  Christ  delivered  an  oral 
law  to  bis  apostles;  even  the  traditions  of  their  Church, 
which  they  deem  explanatory  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  equal  authority  with  it.  The  oral  law  of  the  Jews 
and  Catholics  must  of  course  depend  on  the  memory  of 
tfieir  Rabbies  and  Priests,  and  we  well  know  how  apt 
men  are  both  to  exaggerate  and  forget* 

The  Jews  are  Arminians  on  the  subject  of  human 
ability  and  the  efficacy  of  repentance;  for  they  maintaini 
that  by  continual  contemplation  and  effort  a  man  may 
root  in  himself  the  |pve  of  God  and  man;  and  that  by 
repentance  a  ^^  sinner  is  able  to  preserve  his  soul  from 
the  punishment  due  to  his  transgressions:"  and  this 
sorely  is  a  necessary  doctrine  for  those  who  admit  that 
men  are  sinners,  and  yet  do  not  admit,  that  a  divine 
Saviour  has  purchased  eternal  redemption  for  his  people* 
Rabbi  Cohen's  Elements  contain  nothing  else  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  unless  it  be  an  explanation  of  the 
sin  of  idolaitry,  widi  which  we  conclude* 


^  Q.  What  is  idolatrous  superstition? 

^  A.  The  fallacious  belief  and  vain  fears  attached  to  cer« 
tain  supposed  ominous  appearances  of  the  planets  and  other 
wonderful  though  natnral  phenomena;  the  prognosticating 
events  from  such  appearances;  the  bestowing  divine  honour 
and  love  on  such  diings  as  are  not  divine,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  acknowledged  not  to  be  the  Deity«  The  placing 
imjrficit  faith  in  man>or  in  circumstances  depending  on  chance^ 
by  which  means  the  heart  becomes  weakened  in  its  proper 
trust  on  the  true  God.  Under  this  head  is  comprehended  the 
employment  and  dependence  on  witchcrafts,  enchantments,  or 
divinations.  All  which  actions  are  equal  to  idolatry*  In  this 
estimation  he  is  induded,  who  places  his  dependence  on  his 
wealdi,  his  power,  or  hit  wisdom;  by  which  he  lessens  the 
trust  due  to  that  Grod,  who  alone  gives  strength  to  effect 
mighty  deeds."  p.  34. 
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Article  IV— -4  Historical  Sketch  of  Opinions  on  the  Atone 
tnent;  interspersed  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Leading 

'  Doctors^  and  Outlines  of  the  Sections  of  the  Churchy  from 
the  Incarnation  of  Christy  to  the  present  time;  xvith  Trans- 
lations from  Francis  Turrettin,  on  the  Atonement*  By  the 
Rev.  Jame&  R.  Willson,  A.  M.  Philadelphia:  pubUshed  by 
£•  Earle.  1817.  pp.  351.  8vo. 

Mr.  Willson  is  a  thorough,  consistent  and  fear- 
less  Calvinist.  His  doctrinal  views  correspond  with  our 
own,  and  of  course  we  think  his  writings  valuable.  We 
may  be  deemed  partial  in  reviewing  him,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  be  just;  while  we  make  it  our  principal 
business  to  give  an  outline  of  his  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement. 

That  Christ  Jesus  entered  into  covenant,  in  the  couti- 
sels  of  eternity,  to  save  all  that  were  chosen  in  him  into 
eternal  life;  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  be<:ame  man 
and  fulfilled  his  mediatorial  engagements,  by  rendering 
a  perfect  active  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
law,  and  by  suffering  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  sins 
of  his  people,  and  of  their  sins  alone,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  debt  to  Christ,  but  of  grace  to  the  elect,  that 
they  should  all  be  effectually  called,  justified,  sanctified, 
and  glorified,  is  the  doctrine  of  a  plenary,  definite,  per- 
sonal atonement,  which  Mr.  W.  thinks  was  inculcated 
by  the  apostles,  and  prevailed  in  the  first  and  purest 
age  of  evangelical  sentiment.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
he  considers  as  having  been  the  first  opposers  of  this 
doctrine  of  life,  for  they  taught  men  to  expect  accep- 
tance with  God  on  condition  of  ritual  observances,  re- 
gard to  traditions,  and  mere  morality. 

Among  the  Christian  Fathers  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  controversy  about  either  the  nature  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  atonement,  and  therefore  they  did  little 
more  than  occasionally  quote  the  Bible  on  the  subject, 
until  Arlus  arose,  who  denied  the  essential  diviniQ^  of 
the  Son  of  God;  and  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  by 
the  council  of  Nice  in  the  j'ear  of  Christ  325.  Arianisra, 
however,  became  the  religion  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
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prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  *^  the  man  oF 
sin,"  and  "  the  dark  ages"  of  his  reign.  In  place  of  the 
atonement  •  of  Christy  the  Romish  church  exahed  her 
unbloody  sacrifices,  penances,  absolutions  from  priests, 
the  superabundance  of  merit  in  the  saints,  and  various 
institutions  of  human  invention.  Religion  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  fled 

\  away  into  the  vallies  of  the  Alps,  and  continued  there, 
untU  God  sent  them,  hand  in  hand,  to  enlighten  Mar- 
tin Luther,  and  God's  heroes  of  the  Reformation  from 
popery.  They  revived  the  doctrine  that  "  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
md  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Mark  x.  45. 

Among  the  Protestants,  John  Arminius,  who  was 
bom  in  Holland,  A.  D.  1560,  was  the  first  who  exten* 
sively  propagated  the  tenet  of  an  indefinite,  universal 
atonement.  That  Jesus  died  for  every  child  of  Adam, 
so  as  to  render  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  Judas,  as 
much  as  for  Peter,  was  a  doctrine  of  Arminius  and 
his  followers,  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
1616.  The  British  divmes  who  were  present,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  that  body,  when  they 
stated,  that  ^^  All  those  for  whom  Jesus  died  shall  ex- 
perience the  efficacy  of  his  death,  for  the  mortification 
of  sin;  {ind  they  ^  shall  become  kings  and  priests  unto 
God.'"  From  Arminius  all  who  bear  his  name  in  the 

t  Protestant  churches,  have  derived  their  doctrine  of  uni* 
versal  atonement  or  redemption,  which  they  couple 
with  that  of  salvation  on  condition  of  personal  repen- 
tance and  perseverance.  From  the  time  of  Arminius  to 
the  present  day,  the  greater  part  of  professing  Christians 
not  in  the  papal  connexion,  have  been  denominated 
either  Calvinists  or  Arminians,  according  as  they  have 
favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Rev.  John  Calvin,  or  of 
the  Rev.  John  Arminius,  concerning  election,  the  ex«^ 
tent  of  the  atonement,  human  depravity,  human  ability, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saints.  As  distinct  ecclesiasti- 
cal denominations,  however,  neither  party  has  existed, 
but  in  almost  every  organized  section  of  the  Christian 
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church,  both  Calvintsts  and  Arminkns  have  been 
found. 

In  the  Protestant  church  of  France,  Piscator,  Cameron 
and  Amyraut  were  the  principal  instruments  of  turning 
men  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Wtllson  conceives  that  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  which  exterminated 
that  church,  was  a  divine  judgment  for  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  she  temporized  in  her  great  councils, 
about  the  introduction  of  pernicious  errors.  The  Armi« 
nian  doctrine  of  atonement  was  probably  originated  hy 
a  desire  to  reconcile  Socinianism  and  Calvinism,  for 
before  Arminius  modified  the  protestant  creed  upon 
this  subject,  he  had  probably  become  conversant  with 
the  sentiments  of  Lselius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  who 
while  they  opposed  popery  in  Tuscany  and  Switzer* 
land,  opposed  also  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
denied  every  species  of  atonement.  **  While  error  was 
spreading  in  Holland,  by  Arminius  and  his  disciples;  in 
France,  from  the  Saumur;  and  heresy  from  Racow,  in 
Poland,  the  school  of  Geneva  for  a  great  many  years 
preserved  its  attachment  to  the  system  of  the  reforma- 
tion, without  the  least  deviation.''  p.  63.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  is  to  this  day  orthodox  in  her  pro* 
fessions;  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  was  dispersed, 
and  at  present  the  Romish  religion  prevails  there,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Protestant  Episcopal  English 
churches;  and  in  Gerniany,  and  indeed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  generally,  either  Socinianism  or  Arianbm, 
is  the  predominant  system  among  the  public  teachers  of 
the  order  of  Protestants.  A  respectable  German  minister 
of  the  city  of  New  York  assured  the  conductor  of  this 
Review,  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  hundred  German  Protestant  ministers,  and 
among  them  all  four  only  could  be  found,  who  did  not 
wholly  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  every  kind  of 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men. 

From  the  continent,  Mr.  W.  passes  in  his  historical 
researches,  to  England  and  thence  to  Scotland.  He 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  invesfigations  in  relation  to  the 
first  reformers  in  these  countries,  the  Established  Epis- 
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copal  cburch,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the 
Westleyan  Methodists,  the  Quakers,  thtf  Baptists,  the 
Swedenburghians,  and  the  different  species  of  Scotch 
Seceders  and  Covenanters. 

From  Scotland  Mr.  W,  passes  to  America,  and  de- 
votes more  than  ninety  pages  to  the  historical  sketch 
of  opinions  and  parties  in  this  western  world.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  is  more  minute  in  his  details 
concerning  his  native  land,  than  any  other*  The  English 
Puritans  who  first  settled  New  England  were  Calvinists, 
who  believed  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Westmin- 
ster and  Savoy  Confessions  of  Faith.  Our  author  makes 
ns  particularly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Richard^ 
Increase,  and  Cotton  Mather,  of  John  Harvard,  Benja* 
min  Coleman  and  others,  who  were  zealous  opposers 
of  Arminianism.  It  found  its  way,  however,  into  Yale 
College,  even  in  the  time  of  Coleman,  greatly  to  his 
sorrow.  In  Virginia,  Arminianism  was  planted  simul- 
taneously with  the  established  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
colony;  and  Maryland  received  the  Romish  religion 
from  George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore;  while  Penn- 
sylvania was  originally  imbued  with  Quakerism,  by  the 
celebrated  William  Penn.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was  a  branch  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Holland,  and  retained  the  ortho- 
dox confession  of  the  reformation.  The  Presbyterian 
chtjrches  in  the  United  States  were  at  first  formed 
through  the  influence  of  emigrants  from  the  different 
Presbyterian  churches  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land: and  they  too  adopted  the  orthodox  creed  of  their 
progenitors,  in  the  old  world. 

To  presume  that  there  were,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,  no 
Arminian  teachers  in  them,  would  be  presuming  too 
much;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  Westminster  Cpnfes^ 
sion  was  generally  acknowledged  by  these  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States,  to  be  a  correct  exhibition  of 
scriptural  doctrine,  until  the  appearance  of  the  *'  New 
lights"  in  the  days  of  that  eminent  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  When  he  first 
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preached  in  this  country  he  maintained  some  few 
erroneous  tenets,  which  be  subsequently  retracted  and 
refuted^  as  will  be  evident  to  any  candid  reader  of  his 
works.  He  was  the  honoured  instrument  of  calling  mul- 
titudes of  sinners  into  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Through  his  instrumentality,  many  who  were  iast 
asleep  in  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  were  aroused  to 
activity.  The  pious  generally  hailed  him  as  the  great 
apostle  of  the  latter  days.  Many  opposed  him  from  very 
different  motives.  Dr.  Chauncey  of  Boston,  the  inven* 
tor  of  a  prolestant  purgatory  for  the  Universalists  of  his 
order,  in  which  a  few  thousand  years  of  torment  are  to 
fit  them  for  heaven,  was  called  into  the  streets  of  that 
town  very  early  on  a  certain  morning  by  the  ringing  of 
bells:  he  found  the  multitude  pressing  along  as  men  in 
.  haste  to  extinguish  a  fire,  and  could  not  divine  the 
cause  of  their  eagerness,  until  in  Comhill  he  met  Mr. 
Whitefield  in  his  robes.  *^  Good  morning,  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey,"  said  the  mighty  c»:ator. 

"  What!  arc  you  here,  Mr.  Whitefield,  making  all 
this  noise?"  said  Dr.  Chauncey,  with  more  unceremo- 
nious roughness  than  he  was  accustomed  to  use;  **  Tm 
sorry  to  see  you,  Sir!" 

Whitefield  bowed  very  graciously  and  replied,  as  he 
shot  by  him,  *^  Ah!  good  Doctor,  and  so  is  the  Devil." 

Others  opposed  Whitefield  because  they  thought  his 
preaching  too  exclusively  addressed  to  the  feelings  of 
his  auditors.  "They  admitted,  that  Mr.  Whitefield 
might  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  instrumental  in  tbjc  con- 
version of  numerous  sinners;  that  he  was  pious  and 
honest  in  his  intentions;  but  they  feared  that  the  storm 
of  passion  which  was  raised,  would  lay  waste  the  order 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  end,  produce  more  evil  than 
good."  p.  137.  Of  the  revival  which  followed  his  mi- 
nistry, Mr.  Willson  judiciously  observes,  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Satan  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
human  hearty  it  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
Presbyterian  church  evils  of  which  it  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  purge  itself;   even  while  God  made  it 
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proTe  the  means  of  salvation  to  many  sinners.  This  is 
nothing  unusual;  for  when  Satan  sees  any  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God  uncommonly  industrious  in  sowing  the 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  it  stirs  him  up  to  new  zeal 
in  sowing  tares. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Whitefield  that  a  new 
sect  began  to  arise  in  New  England,  which  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  with 
Doctors  Bellamy,  West,  Spring  and  Emmons  may  be 
considered  as  having  founded  it.  They  have  ingeniously 
attempted  to  blend  Calvinism  and  Arminianbm.  On  the 
subject  of  atonement  the  Hopkinsians  more  nearly  agree 
with  the  Arminians  than  with  any  other  denomination; 
for  both  say  it  is  indefinite,  and  universal  in  its  own 
nature,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  design.  The  Arminians 
say  that  it  brings  all  mankind  into  a  salvable  state;  and 
the  Hopkinians  that  it  opens  a  door  for  the  salvation  of 
all  mankind;  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing:  but 
after  the  full  atonement  is  made  for  all,  the  former  sus« 
pend  the  salvation  of  sinners  upon  the  foreseen,  self  de- 
termination of  some  to  accept  of  proffered  grace;  and 
the  latter  upon  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  to  apply 
the  atonement  not  to  a  covenant  people  for  whom  it 
was  made,  but  to  the  objects  of  a  particular  election* 
That  Christ  was  legally  punished  at  all,  is  denied  by  the 
Hopkinsians;  who  deem  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God  a  sovereign  display  of  the  divine  hatred  against 
sin,  made  in  a  glorious,  innocent,  guiltless,  divine  in- 
dividual: in  consequence  of  which  God  can  be  dis- 
covered to  be  the  enemy  of  sin,  even  while  he  passes 
by  the  transgressions  of  the  elect,  without  ever  punish- 
ing them  in  any  one.  At  present  this  is  the  prevfflling 
doctrine  among  all  denominations  in  New  England^ 
who  believe  in  any  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
the  Socinians  do  not.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  clergymen  who  receive  this 
Hopkinsian  doctrine  of  atonement,  reject  the  other  pe- 
culmrities  of  the  system,  and  either  afree  with  the 
(nous  Arminians,  or  the  Calvinists,  in  very  many  other 
tenets*  We  conceive^  neverthekss,  that  while  a  man 
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may  be  pious,  and  do  much  good  by  teaching^  the 
truth  so  far  as  he  holds  it,  yet  no  man  can  be  a  con* 
sistent  Cahnnist  and  deny  a  definite,  plenary,  legal  saris, 
faction  to  divine  justice  for  all  the  sins  of  those  who 
shall  be  received  to  heaven.  It  is  the  inconsistency  of 
their  system,  who  in  many  respects  are  sound  in  the 
iaith,  that  has  facilitated  the  introduction  of  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  and  Deism,  into  Massachusetts,  and  some 
other  places  in  our  country.  We  recollect  to  have  htrard 
the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster  of  Battle  Street  church 
in  Boston,  say,  at  a  time  when  his  opinions  appenred  to 
be  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  ^*  that  to  be  consistent  he 
must  either  be  a  thorough  Calvinist  of  the  old  school, 
or  else  renounce  Calvinism  altogether."   Many  men  of 
extensive  erudition  like  himself  have  felt  the  force  of 
this  sentiment,  and  it  needs  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
to  foretel,  that  nothing  short  of  Calvinistic  preaching 
will  ever  recover  the  thinking  men  of  Boston  from  So- 
cinianism. The  Hopkinsian  Calvinism  as  it  is  called, 
may  gain  some  proselytes,  on  account  of  some  evange- 
lical doctrines  that  are  mingled  with  the  heterogeneous 
mass,  but  the  system  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  New 
England  must  be  revived  there,  or  the  present  lamented 
heresy  must  continue  to  prevail;  unless   God  should 
adopt  some  method  of  working,  novel  in  the  history  of 
his  gracious  providence,  for  the  revival  of  his  work. 

Could  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  be  corrected  in  their 
iriews  of  the  atonement,  they  would  then  be  thorough 
Calvinists  at  once;  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ad- 
mirers of  Dr.  Emmons,  they  are  now  Calvinists,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  they  should  be,  while  they  consider 
the  Son  of  God  as  having  obeyed  and  died  for  those 
who  shall  experience  the  justice  of  God  in  their  own 
personal  sufferings  in  hell. 

Mr.  Willson  is  a  Covenanter;  and  it  is  very  natural 
for  him  to  suppose,  that  the  introduction  of  the  versifi- 
cation of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  Watts  into  the  eastern 
churches,  "  ^s  setting  open  the  floodgates  of  error." 
•*  With  the  Psalms  of  Watts,  his  other  writings  were 
introduced  into  New  England.  Men  who  had  been  ac- 
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customed  to  sing  only  divinely  inspired  songs,  when 
they  began  to  sing  those  of  Watts,  would  naturally  at- 
tach  something  like  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  his  cha« 
lacter,  as  thoui>ands  have  since  done,  who  assert  that 
he  was  as  much  inspired  as  David.  Hence  they  would 
be  ready  to  embrace  every  opinion  which  they  found 
in  his    writings."    This    is  imagination    and  not  his- 
torv;  and  we  must  imagine  too,  that  instead  of  David, 
Mr.    W.    should   have  written    Rouse,    or  Tate    and 
Brady,  or  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  or  D wight:  for  sure- 
ly no   Protestant  of  common  sense  would  say  W  atts 
was  as  much   inspired  as  David.    We  have  heard  of 
sotne  Covenanters  who  were  reputed  to  hold  that  David 
was  the  author  of  Rouse's  poetical,  (or  shall  we  say  pro- 
saic?) paraphrase;  but  really  Mr.  Willson's  anecdote  is 
more  incredible  than  this.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Watts 
have  not  been  so  generally  read  as  our  author  supposes; 
and  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  Dr.  Watts'  treatise  on  the 
pre-existence  of  the   human  soul  of  our  Saviour  ha? 
wrought  much  mischief.  It  has  enabled  the  Socinians 
to  claim  that  good  man  as  one  of  their  antitrinitarian 
party.  It  was  the  book  which  first  turned  the  head  of 
the  Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Mansfield  in  Connecticut; 
for  we  well  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  his  hand,  and 
to  have  heard  him  comment  upon  it,  when  he  first  pub- 
lished his  departure  from  the  faith,  to  the  Clerical  As- 
sociation of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  attempted  to 
convince  them  that  Dr.  Watts  is  correct  in  his  Sabel- 
lian  notions.  We  wish  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
that  treatise  had   terminated  here,  but  a  number  of 
congress  assured  us,  that  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  chaplain  to  congress,  preached 
the  doctrine  that  Christ's  human  soul  was  created  be- 
fore his  body,  before  any  other  creature,  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  nation,  and  referred  to  Dr.  Watts  as  the 
father  of  the  doctrine.  Now  most  men  know,  that  the 
members  of  congress  in  general  study  theology  very 
little;  and  yet  sometimes  talk  much  about  it  among 
their  religious  constituents;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
will  remember  to  carry  home  and  circulate  this  heresy, 
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while  they  forget  every  thing  else  which  Mn 
may  have  preached  during  the  whole  session.  He  told  a 
member  of  congress  that  he  had  entertained  this  notion 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
puUish  it  before,  that  had  he  been  then  elected  chaplain, 
the  refutation  of  his  distinguishing  error  might  have 
gone  with  him  to  Washington.  If  our  life  is  spared,  we 
will  review  this  treatbe  of  Dr.  Watts,  at  some  conve- 
nient time;  and  therefore  now  resume  the  thread  of 
Mr.  Willson's  history. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  in  this  country  he 
considers  a  matter  of  considerable  interest. 

*^  When  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  the  celebrity  wkidi  he 
had  acquired  as  a  philosopher,  chiefly  as  a  chemist,  procured 
him  much  attention,  from  many  distinguished  men;  but  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  Jesus;  nor  indeed  did  those  of  any  of  the  Christian  so- 
cieties in  the  city.  They  were  aware  of  his  heretical  opinions, 
and  were  resolved  to  shew  him  no  countenance.  Though  he 
was  introduced  to  many  of  the  clergy,  ]^t  none  of  them  in* 
vited  him  into  their  pulpits.  In  tlie  Philadelphia  Academy 
there  is  a  room  appropriated  to  divine  worship  on  the  sabbath, 
for  any  denomination  of  Christians,  who  have  no  place  of 
their  own.  In  this  Dr.  Priestley  was  permitted  to  deliver  his 
lectures,  and  was  heard  by  crowded  audiences,  whom  curiosi- 
ty to  hear  a  man  of  such  celebrity  drew  together.  These  opi- 
nions which  he  knew  were  obnoxious,  were  kept  out  of  view 
till  the  last  lecture  which  he  delivered,  in  which  he  unfolded, 
without  disguise,  his  Socinian  heresies*  Some  of  the  clergy  of 
the  city  occasionally  heard  these  lectures. 

*^  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Ewtng,  and  on  one 
sabbath  went  with  him  to  his  church  jn  Market  street*  The 
doctor  intj^oduced  Priestley  into  his  pew,  without  giving  him 
an  invitation  into  his  pulpit,  as  was  his  custom,  with  those 
gentlemen  whom  he  recognized  as  brethren  in  the  ministry* 
The  preachers  too  attacked,  widi  great  futhfulness,  the  here- 
sies which  Priesdey  was  endeavouring  to  disseminate.  He  and 
his  Socinian  brethren  were  gready  offended  with  these  iBsulta^ 
as  they  called  them,  and  with  the  opposition  made  to  his  creed* 
They  represented  him  as  a  persecuted  apostle.  Little  did  they 
consider  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  destroy  every  thing, 
which  the  great  body  of  Christians,  from  the  beginning  of  die 
world,  had  held  most  sacred,— -that  he  was  attempting  to  pluck 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  Messiah,  whom  they  adored, 
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and  to  wrest  from  them  all  those  hopes  of  salvation,  which 
were  founded  upon  his  atoning  sacrifice.    Though  much  re- 
spect was  shewn  to  the  philosophical  foreigner  as  a  man  of 
science,  in  both  New-Tork  and  Philadelphia,  yet  as  his  here<> 
sies  rendered  his  very  name  unsavory  to  nearly  all  Christians^ 
Ub  situation  was  far  from  being  comfortable.  He  indeed  pro- 
fisased  no  anxiety  to  disseminate  his  principles,  but  as  we  learn 
from  his  life,  and  from  some  of  his  letters  published  since  his 
death)  it  was  the  governing  principle- of  all  his  actions,  after 
he  came  to  America.    Among  the  common  people  he  made 
little  progress,  but  they  were  not  the  persons  whom  he  was 
chiefly  solicitous  to  gain  over  in  the  first  instance.  His  object 
was  the  great.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  with  whom 
he  became  intimate  was  Mr.  John  Adams,  at  that  time  vice* 
president  of  the  United  States;  who  was  his  constant  hearer 
while  in  Philadelphia,*  and  who  it  is  said  received  the  sacra- 
ment at  his  hands.    Mr.  Adams  was  no  doubt  honest  in  his 
preference  of  Dr.  Priestley's  ministry,  on  account  of  the  creed 
which  he  held.  Long  before  that  period  he  was  called  an  Ar- 
minian.   Though  we  have  no  decisive  testimony  that  Mr* 
Adams  became  a  convert  to  the  Socinian  creed,  yet  from  the 
lionesty  of  his  character,  and  the  preference  which  he  gave  to 
Priestley's  ministry,  hardly  a  shadow  of  doubt  exists  that  he 
did.  In  1796,  the  first  volume  of  Priestley's  Evidences  of  re- 
vealed religion  was  published,  and  dedicated  to  the  vice-pre- 
sident.  To  proselyte  a  president  was  in  his  view  almost  to 
convert  a  nation.  In  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was  inaugurated  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States;  and  thus  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  creed  of  Socinus  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
offieial  rank  in  the  republic." 

^  Soon  after  Mr.  Adams's  elevation  to  the  presidential  chair, 

there  was  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  to  Great  Britain  for 

the  settlement  of  some  important  concerns.  Before  that  time 

Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.,   Dr.  Priesdey's  friend,  had  arrived 

fit>m  Europe.  Mr.  Cooper  was  his  theological  disciple  and  of 

the  same  political  creed.  Priesdey  wrote  to  President  Adams, 

a  letter,  recommending  Cooper  as  a  fit  person  to  be  appointed 

CO  |he  embassy  to  England.  The  president  with  some  temper, 

rejected  the  proposition,  declaring  that  there  were  Americans 

capable  of  filling  such  stations.    Dr.  Priesdey  now  perceived 

that  Mr.  Adams  did  not  suit  his  purpose;    that  Pennsylvania 

^as  a  powerful  state,  whose  weight  thrown  into  an  opposite 

scale,  would  probably  change  the  administration;  and  that  he 

^uld  perhaps  produce  more  effect  upon  a  person  of  another 

«  Priestley's  Life*  VoL  U.  p.  760. 
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character,  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  took  his  mea«- 
aures  accordingly.  A  newspaper  was  established  at  Northum- 
berland, under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  the  friend 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  made  application.  Many  circumstan- 
ces relative  to  this  establishment  and  its  editor  were  not  very 
honourable  to  the  doctor  and  his  friend.  In  this  paper  Dr. 
Priestley  published  several  addresses  to  the  people  of  Nor- 
thumberland,* and  in  relation  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country.  These  addresses  and  numerous  other  articles  from 
his  pen,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  were  published,  not  only  in 
Northumberland,  but  circulated,  by  other  papers,  over  the 
whole  state,  and  produced  very  great  eflFcct  on  the  election  of 
an  opposition  governor  in  Pennsylvania;  by  which  the  whole 
weight  of  Pennsylvania  was  thrown-  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Jl  ffcrson.  He  supplanted  Mr.  Adams.  Though  there 
were  vaiious  other  causes  operating  to  produce  this  great  po- 
litical change,  yet  without  the  aid  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  that 
of  his  friends'  agency  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  probable  th^y 
would  all  have  been  ineffectual.  Thus  that  Redeemer  who  go- 
verns the  rations,  made  the  very  man,  whom  Mr.  Adams 
had  countenanced  in  his  opposition  to  Messiah's  divinity,  one 
of  the  principal  instruments  of  degrading  him  from  the  high 
station  to  which  he  had  been  elevated."  p.  147—150. 

Our  readers  have  in  the  foregoing  extracts  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  work  under  review;  and  abundant  evidence 
that  the  author  has  not  become  acquainted  with  a  mul- 
titude of  facts  to  no  purpose.  He  is  ingenious  in  con- 
necting them  together,  by  showing  their  relation  to  each 
other  as  causes  and  effects;  and  if  he  is  sometimes  fan- 
ciful, he  is  more  generally  just,  and  always  plausible. 

He  is  rather  fanciful  in  considering  President  Adams 
as  having  "  prodigiously  accelerated  the  growth  of 
heresy,"  in  Harvard  University  of  which  he  was  a  Trus- 
tee, and  in  the  capital  of  his  native  state.  We  think  it 
true,  that  all  the  officers  in  the  government  of  that  li- 
terary institution  are  Unitarian,  unless  it  be  the  Rc^* 
Professor  M'Kean;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Huntington  and  Dwight,  every  congregational 
minister  (not  of  the  Baptist  order)  in  Boston,  denies  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  person,  constituted  by  the  union 
of  a  human  and  divine  nature:  still  we  think,  that  ^^' 

•  Life  of  Priet tley,  rol.  I.  p.  201, 2, 3, 4. 
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sident  Adams  and  the  books  Dn  Priestley  may  have 
griven  him,  had  very  little  influence  in  making  the 
cbiiix:hes  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  Unitarian,  Priestley's 
works  were  known  and  read  there  long  before  the  Pre- 
sident personally  knew  the  author,  at  least  in  America. 
Ind<^ed  it  is  questionable,  even  now,  whether  Mr. 
Adams  is  any  thing  worse  than  a  pliable  Arminian^ 
who  tbou^t  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republican  Na- 
tion ought  to  treat  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Dr.  Priest- 
Icy  was,  with  attention. 

Should  we  assign  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  So- 
cinianism  into  Boston,  and  for  its  prevalence  there,  they 
would  be  such  as  the  following.  The  churches  of  Bos- 
ton have  been  from  their  first  organization  absolutely 
independent:  their  councils  for  ordination  have  always 
been  selected  at  the  will  of  the  congregation  and  the 
pastor  elect;  and  hence  if  any  one  was  elected,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  procure  his  ordination  and  instalment. 
A  council  could  be  picked,  in  any  country  of  indepen- 
dents, that  would  ordain  almost  any  decent  ma^,  how- 
ever erroneous  he  might  be;  especially  if  it  was  a  fun^ 
damental  article  of  their  liberal  creeds  that  no  creed 
should  be  exacted  from  the  candidate.  There  was  4 
church  of  this  description  in  West  Boston,  whose  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew.  He  was  not  deemed 
sound  in  the  faith  by  the  other  churches  and  clergymen  of 
his  own  time;  and  they  wisely  declined  intercourse  with 
him,  in  ministerial  labours.  His  successor  was  the  llev. 
Dr.  Howard,  whom  the  writer  personally  knew.  He  was 
a  grave,  learned,  dignified  Unitarian.  During  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life,  the  pastors  of  the  churches  declined 
any  exchange  of  pulpirs  with  him;  but  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  their  clerical  association,  and  by  the  charter  of 
Harvard  University,  one  of  its  Trustees.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  used  to  say,  in  the  society  of  his 
brethren,  **  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  come  around  to 
me,  and  my  opinions:  mine  remain  what  they  were: 
once  no  man  would  exchange  with  me;  but  now  you  ail 
do."  His  intercourse  with  them,  and  his  learning,  es- 
pecially with  the  younger  divines^  had  great  influence. 

Vol.  I.  2  F  No.  2. 
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Dr.  Chauncey  was  one  of  his  cotemporariesy  and  he  wbs 
not  slothful  in  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine  of  the 

^  final  restitution  and  salvation  of  all  men.  Two  errorists 
would  naturally  unite  in  self-defence  against  the  or^o- 
dox;  and  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  independents, 
Doctors  Howard  and  Chauncey  could  form  a  voluntary 
a^ociation  for  the  licensure  of  a  candidate;  or  with  a 
Deacon  from  each  of  their  churches,  a  council  for  the 
organization  of  churches  and  the  ordination  of  Pastors. 
What  course  of  education  and  study  rendered  Mayhew, 

^Howard  and  Chauncey  heretical,  we  are  not  able  to  say; 
but  this  we  know,  that  man  is  prone  to  evil,  and  ever 
ready  to  be  misguided  by  the  pride  of  reasoning  and 
Jove  of  popularity.  The  facts  we  have  already  stated  are 
corroborated  by  another,  that  when  the  council  conven- 
ed to  install  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Howard  deceased,  the  church  which  had  elected  him 
were  unwilling  that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his 
iioctrines,  or  submit  any  creed  for  inspection. 

Thote  who  were  licensed  to  preach,  as  many  were, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  single  Pastor,  and  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  sermon,  without  any  doctrinal  ex- 
aminaUon,  often  proved  to  be,  what  some '  defiominate 
**  Moderate  Calvinists,**  or  "  Old  fashioned  Arminians;" 
and  by  the  inconsistencies  of  their  plan,   as  we  have 

^  above  hinted,  exposed  the  truth  unintentionally,  to  the 
aticcessful  attacks  of  the  Antitrinitarians  with  whom  they 
familiarly  associated. 

.^  secret  of  the  art  of  making  Socinians  of  common 
hearers  ought  to  be  published,  for  the  benefit  all  con- 
cerned. We  had  it  some  years  ago  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkland,  now  president  of  Harvard  University.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  preached  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Atonement,  nor  against  them;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  he  never  would;  because  should  he  oppose 
them,  it  would  alarm  some  of  the  pious  old  women  of 
Itis  charge;  and  should  he  let  them  alone,  the  natural 
propensity  of  men  to  liberal  doctrines  would  soon  intro- 
duce a  generation  that  would  discard  those  Calvioistic 
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tenets*  He  was  right  in  bis  calculation,  and  sound  in  bis 
policy;  for  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit;  neither  can  he  know  them^  because  they  are 
^ririiuaUy  discemed*  In  the  Presidential  chair  of  the 
University,  we  should  suppose,  however,  that  the  Doc- 
tor would  think  it  expedi^it  to  oppose  plainly  these  old 
errors  of  the  reformation,  as  he  must  certainly  deem 
them;  and  to  inculcate  lucidly  his  liberal  notions;  and 
if  we  verily  thought  his  scheme  consistent  with  the  word 
of  God,  we  would  imitate,  if  not  excel  his  seal  in  mak- 
ii^  Socinians« 

Mr.  Willson  is  more  correct  in  his  exhibition  of  the 
present  state  of  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  visible  church 
in  America,  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  different  Theological  Schools  that  at  present  subsist, 
than  in  accounting  for  the  heresy  of  Boston.  He  consi^ 
ders  the  Rev.  John  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  as  die  only 
thorough  Calvinist  in  Massachusetts,  because  he  alone 
is  known  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement, 
exclusively  for  the  elect,  p.  160.  But  to  follow  our  au- 
thor, and  consider  his  remarks  upon  the  character  and 
influence  of  almost  every  President  and  Doctor  of  Divi^ 
nity  in  the  United  States,  whose  name  has  ever  reached 
our  ears,  is  impracticable.  We  will  just  remark,  that  we 
were  pleased  to  find  in  his  pages,  an  extract  from  the 
Ikifinutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  relative  to  their  con- 
demnation of  a  book  entitled  '^  The  Gospel  Plan,''  by 
the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis;  and  that  we  hope  this  high- 
est Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  church  will  not  in  fu- 
ture swerve  from  its  own  example  of  orthodoxy.  Mr. 
Willson  ecHicludes  his  sketch  with  the  observation,  that 
*^  a  very  large  majority  of  the  professors  of  religion  in 
the  United  States,  are  either  Hopkinsians,  or  entire  Ar- 
minians,  and  as  such  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  defi- 
nite atonement  The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  hands 
of  error;  and  the  learning  is  pretty  equally  divided* 
Piety  is  on  the  side  of  Calvinism,  in  aU  cases,  though  ma^ 
ny  pious  men  are  erroneous  in  some  of  their  opiniotiS.  '^ 
Mr.  W»  is  an  honest  man;  he  writes  as  he  thinks;  and 
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with  such  plainness  that  every  reader  must  fully  com- 
prehend his  meaning,  in  every  sentence. 

His  Sketch  is  followed  by  translations  from  Francb 
Turrettin  on  the  necessity,  the  truth,  the  perfection,  the 
substance,  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  On  the 
last  article  Turrettin  is  most  copious;  and  the  whole  is 
a  rich  gift  to  the  English  reader.  We  prize  it  the  more 
because  the  extent  of  the  atonement  is  the  most  im* 
portant  subject  of  controversy,  next  to  that  of  Christ^s 
divinity,  which  is  agitated  at  the  present  da}*^  and  be- 
cause Magee  in  his  Tate  work  on  the  atonement,  wholly 
omits  the  inquiry,  whether  it  was  made  only  for  the 
elect. 

In  studying  the  Bible,  we  should  aim  at  obtaining 
correct  views,  first  of  ourselves;  secondly,  of  the  per- 
son  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  thirdly,  of  the  nature  of  his 
mediatorial  work.  Now  many  will  contend  earnestly,  as 
they  should,  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  are 
quite  offended  that  we  should  "  make  a  noise,"  as  they 
say,  about  the  extent  of  the  atonement;  that  is,  about 
the  nature  of  Christ's  work.  We  ask,  why  should  Jesus 
be  a  divine  person,  of  a  human  and  divine  nature,  un- 
less the  nature  of  his  mediatorial  work  required  itf 
And  why  should  we  be  solicitous  about  inculcating 
right  notions  of  Christ's  person,  if  the  nature  of  his 
work  is  not  of  primary  importance  ?  Let  Dr.  Morse,  the 
Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  and  others, 
attempt  to  teach  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Channing,  Lowell, 
Thatcher,  and  the  most  acute  Socinian  living,  Presi- 
dent Kirkland,  who  and  what  Jesus  Christ  is,  in  person 
and  nature:  we  wish  them  good  speed:  and  as  for  our- 
selves, since  we  have  no  Socinians  south  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  seem  to  require  much  argument,  unless 
it  be  the  pompous  gentleman  just  gone  to  Kentucky, 
we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  showing  from 
the  scriptures  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  performed  as 
the  Saviour  of  sinners;  for  he  was  made  perfect^  as  a 
Mediator,  that  he  might  become  the  author  qf  etenud 
salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.  Heb.  v.  9.  If  we 
could  think  it  of  little  importance  to  inquire,  whether 
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Jesus  actually  was  punished,  so  as  to  expiate  the  sins 
that  irere  laid  upon  him;  whether  he  rendered  a  legal 
satis&ction  to  divine  justice,  and  for  whom;  we  could 
dim  think  it  of  proportionately  little  moment  to  as- 
certain whether  be  is  God,  or  not;  for  a  mere  man, 
night  have  been  exhibited  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth;  and 
a  sinful  man,  or  a  devil  might  have  been  set  forth  as  a 
monument  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  a  picture  of  the 
vei^eance  due  unto  us,  and  so  have  opened  a  door  (at 
us  to  escape  the  danuiation  of  hell,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  said,  that  the  holy  God  had  given  no 
sati^ctory  proof  of  his  abhorrence  of  transgression. 
Id  short,  if  we  would  be  consistent,  we  must  ail  come 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  plenary,  definite  atonement, 
or  of  no  atonement;  and  in  the  latter  case,  we  should  all 
be  Socinians  together,  and  hail  Boston  not  only  as  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty,  but  of  the  last  religious  re- 
formation. 

'*  But  good  people,  and  even  good  ministers  of  Jesus 
differ;  and  shall  they  continue  to  dispute?"  We  reply, 
in  the  language  of  our  author,  contained  in  a  short  ap^ 
penAx^  **  Let  all,  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  love 
each  other,  discuss  their  difierences  with  candour,  and 
say  to  each  other  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  in 
social  intercourse,  what  they  say  of  each  other  among  ^ 
their  own  connections.  Probe  the  wound,  lay  open  the 
8<Mie,  and  then  heal  it.*'  p.  348.  To  you,  therefore,  Mr. 
Wilkoo,  we  say,  that  your  fears  about  the  new  version 
of  Psalms  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  are  ground- 
less; and  that  the  intercommunion  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, with  members  of  different  sections  of  the  visible 
churchy  for  which  you  impliedly  censure  Dr.  Mason^ 
is  defensible.  This  we  hope  to  prove  to  you,  if  we  have 
not  already  done  it  in  a  former  number,  when  we  shall 
pay  our  respects  to  Dr.  Mason  himself.  In  the  mean 
time,  thou  man  of  genius,  whose  fancy  sometimes 
runs  away  with  judgment;  of  fervour,  faults, ;and  power^ 
fui  intellect;  thou  kindred  spirit,  adieu. 
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Article  V.— il  Concise  View  of  the  principal  p$inU  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  churches:  con- 
taining^ \.  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  in  England:  2.  A  Reply  to  the  above  Address^  hy 
the  late  Archbishop  Carroll:  3.  An  Answer  to  the  late  Arch" 
bishop  CarroWs  Replyt  4.  A  Short  Answer  to  the  Appendix 
to  the  Catholic  ^estion^  decided  in  New  Tori  in  1813.*  and 
5,  A  few  Short  Remarks  on  Dr.  O'Gallagher's  Reply  to  the 
above  Answer:  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wharton,  D.  D-  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J*  and  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  New 
York;  published  by  D.  Longworth,  1817.  Svo. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  this  volume  werf 
written  by  Archbishop  Carroll,  so  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  America  have  a  fair  chance 
of  being  represented  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 
The  other  parts  of  this  work,  consisting  of  four  cbstinct 
pamphlets,  separately  paged,  and  printed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  paper,  but  corresponding  sufficiently  to 
make  a  neat  volume,  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Whartoo* 
This  estimable  man,  was  born  in  America,  and  educated 
in  a  Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  Europe,  among  whom  he 
took  orders;  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  England.  '^  At  a  period 
of  life,  when  discernment  should  be  ripe,  when  passions 
should  be  calm,  and  principles  settled,"  he  became 
convinced  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  maintains 
several  errors  upon  important  doctrinal  subjects;  asd 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  abandon  her  communion,  b 
what  year  of  our  Lord,  or  of  his  own  life,  his  separa^ 
tion  from  the  Romish  church  took  place,  these  patn^ 
phlets  do  not  inform  us;  probably  because  the  writers  of 
them  deemed  it  unimportant  to  gratUy  our  curiositf  • 
The  period,  from  the  description  of  it,  might  be  k>* 
cated  any  where  between  the  thirtieth  and  the  sevens 
tietfa  year  of  his  life,  for  a  man's  discernment  beoon^ 
ripe  at  thirty,  and  ordinarily  begins  to  be  defective  at 
seventy;  but  among  high  livers,  at  a  much  earlier  da^ 
At  a  certam  time,  however,  Dr.  Wharton  espoused  tbe 
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opinion,  thai  a  man  may  be  savedy  and  not  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  It  required  no  small  decree  of 
candour  in  one  educated  as  he  had  been,  and  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  to  discover  and  admit  this  truth,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  creed  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  then  a  minister.  ^^  Neither  transubstantiation^ 
nor. the  infallibity  of  the  Roman  church,'^  says  Dr. 
Wharton,  **are  taught  more  explicitly  as  articles  of 
fidtb,  than  the  impossibility  of  being  saved  out  of  the 
communion  of  this  churon.^^  Some  Romanists,  he  ad- 
mits,  have  denied  that  this  is  any  article  of  their  private 
creed;  but  a  consistent  Roman  Catholic  must  make  it 
an  article  of  his  religious  belief.  Archbishop  Carroll  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  liberal  Catholics  that  ever 
wrote  on  this  subject;  and  bis  ingenuity  in  attempting 
to  prove,  that  the  public  creed  of  the  Romanists  con- 
lams  not  the  doctrme,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  Jesuit.  He 
observes, 

**  I  begin  with  observing,  that  to  be  in  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  churchy  and  to  be  z  member  of  the  Catholic  churchy 
are  two  very  distinct  things.  They  are  in  the  communion  of 
the  churchy  who  are  united  in  the  profession  of  her  faith  and 
partidpatioan  of  her  sacraments  through  the  ministry  and  go- 
vernment of  her  lawful  pastors.*  But  the  members  of  the  Ca^ 
thoSc  church  are  all  those  who,  with  a  sincere  heart,  seek 
true  religion,  and  are  in  an  unfeigned  disposition  to  embrace 
Ac  truth  whenever  they  find  it.  Now,  it  never  was  our  doc- 
trine, that  salvation  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  former;  and 
this  woidd  have  manifesdy  appeared,  if  the  Chaplain,  instead 
of  citing  Pope  Pius's  creed  from  his  memory,  or  some  unfair 
oopy,  had  taiken  the  pains  to  examine  a  faithAil  transcript  of 
It.  These  are  the  words  of  the  obnoxious  creed,  and  not  those 
wrongfully  quoted  by  him,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
After  Enumerating  the  several  articles  of  our  belief,  it  goes 
on  thus:   This  true  Catholic  faith^  without  which  no  one  can 
he  sceoedy  I  do  at  this  present  firmly  profess  and  sincerely  holdy 
tec  Here  is  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  communion  with  our 
cfaiareh  for  salvation;  nodiing  that  is  not  professed  in  the  pub- 
Sc.  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church;  and  nothing,  I 
fretume^  but  what  is  taii^t  in  every  Christian  society  on 
earth,  viz*  that  Catholic  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
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distinction  between  being  a  member  of  the' Catholic  churchy 
and  of  the  communion  of  the  churchy  is  no  modem  distinction, 
but  a  doctrine  uniformly  taught  by  ancient  as ,  well  as  later 
divines.**  CarrolPs  Address^  p.  11,  12. 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  evidence  of  the 
writer's  amiable  disposition;  and  we  should  rejoice  to 
find  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  mind,  in  allowing 
that  persons  may  be  saved,  without  being  in  their  com- 
munion. According  to  this  statement,  the  Catholic 
church  consists  of  aU  those  who^  with  a  sincere  hearty 
seek  true  religion^  and  are  in  an  unfeigned  disposition  to 
embrace  the  truth  whenever  they  Jim  it;  for  the  whole 
must  be  constituted  by  all  the  members.  The  Arch, 
bishop's  description  would  do  better  for  the  invisibk^ 
than  the  visible  church,  for  all  those  persons  whose 
hearts  are  right  with  God,  are  regenerated  persoijs,  and 
have  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  them:  but  who  these 
are,  God  the  searcher  of  hearts  alone  infallibly  knows. 
We  believe  that  all  persons  of  this  description  will  be 
saved,  whether  they  belong  to  the  visible  Catholic 
church  or  not.  Abel^  Enoch,  Noah,  and  many  other 
ancients  were  men  of  right  hearts  and  minds  towards 
God;  and  although  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them, 
and  they  had  ordinances  of  worship,  yet  were  they  never 
members  of  the  visible  Catholic  church;  for  it  had  no 
existente  in  their  days.  Indeed,  there  never  was  anf 
portion  of  mankind  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  charter,  covenant,  or  the  revealed  will  of  Jehovah, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  society,  that  could  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  church  of  God,  or  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  until  Abraham  was  ca"^^ 
and  constituted  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Before  God 
promised  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to  his  seed  after  hun, 
and  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call  into  to 
visible  kingdom,  there  was  no  distinction  between  toe 
church  and  the  world.  Out  of  the  visible  church,  *^' 
fore,  some  have  been  saved,  and  others  may  be  sa^> 
if  it  shall  please  the  Father  of  lights  to  shine  into  their 
souls,  and  warm  them  into  spiritual  life  by  his  grace. 

It  was  probably  the  wish  of  the  amiable  American 
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Ardibis^op  to  admit,  th^taH  those  who  with  a  sineere 
beait  seek  (rue  rdigion  and  are  disposed  to  embrace 
the  truth,  shall  be  saved;  aud  he  knew  not  well  how  to 
do  diis,  without  making  them  out  to  be  members  of  the 
Catholic  ehureh.  Now  the  Presbyterian  churches  teach, 
that  ^^  the  visible  universal^  (that   is  Catholic)  church 
consists  of  all  those  persons,  in  all  ages  and  places  of 
the  world,  together  with  their  children,  who  make  pro- 
lession  of  the  holy  religion  of  Christy  and  of  submission 
to  his  laws.''  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  Govenir 
ment,  Chap.  L  Sec.  2.  and  62d  Question  of  Larger 
CatechisfQ.  |n  defining  the  visible  church,  however,  wc 
pretend  not  to  say  who  will,  or  Mrill  not  be  saved.  The 
XlXth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  defines  the  vi. 
sible  church  of  Christ  to  be  ^^  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  aq4 
the    sacraments  be   ^v\\y  administered   according   to 
Christ's  ordinance^  in  ail  those  things  that  of  necessity 
ve  requisite  to  the  same."  In  this  description  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  with 
tbe  Presbyterian  definition,  only  it  makes  no  express 
provi^on  for  the  membership  of  children  with    their 
professing  parents;  nothing  is  settled  about  the  salvation 
of  individuals.  The  question  again  occurs,  *^  Does  <the 
Boman  Catholic .  church  maintain  in  her  public  creed, 
that  a  person   not  belonging   to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  cannot   be  saved?"   In  the  Religious  World 
Displayed,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Adam,  is  a  treatise  on 
Catholics,  which  was  written  by  one  of  their  denomina- 
tion, and  is  declared  by  the  Rev.  M.  Hurley,  of  this 
city,  to  be  a  £Mr,  candid,  and  lunainous  statement  of 
the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diuroh. 
That  treatise   recites   from    their  liturgy  twenty-four 
artides  of  faith,  the  first  twelve  of  which  are  the  Ni- 
ceoe  Creed,  originally  adapted  A.  D.  625,  and  since 
approved  by  nearly  every  Protestant  denomination,  but 
with    this  preface;  ''  I,  N,  N,  with  a  firm  faith,  be* 
fieve  and  profess  all  and  every  article  contained  in  the 
symbol  of  faith,  which  the  Holy  Roman  church  maketh 
use  of."  To  the  Nicene  arc  then  appended  twelve  other 
Vol.  I.  2  G  No.  2. 
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articles,  together  with  a  supplement  which  we  shall 
here  insert,  because  they  present  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

^^13.  I  most  stedfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions^  and  all  other  observances  and  cooati* 
tutions  of  the  same  church. 

^^  14. 1  also  admit  the  Hohf  Scrtpturea  according  to  that  aense 
which  our  holy  mother  the  Church  has  held,  and  does  hold, 
to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures:  neither  will  I  erer  take  and  interpret 
them  otherwise,  than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  fathers. 

'*  15.  I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  ^en 
Sacraments  of  the  new  law  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  all  for  every  one,  viz.  Baptism^  Confirmation^  Eucharist^ 
Penance^  Extreme  Unction^  Order^  and  Matrimony;  and  that 
they  confer  grace;  and  that  of  these.  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
and  Order  cannot  be  reiterated  without  sacrilege.  I  also  re- 
ceive and  admit  the  received  and  approved  ceTemonies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  used  in  the  solemn  administration  of  the 
aforesaid  sacraments. 

^  16.  I  embrace  and  receive  all,  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  council  of 
Trent y  concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

"17.  I  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  masSy*  there  is  offered 
to  God,  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living 
and  the  dead;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  bod7 
and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion,  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  calls  transuhstantiation. 

"18*  I  also  confess,  that  under  either  kind  ahney  Christ 
whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament,  is  received. 

*  The  Mna,  or  mass,  of  the  ancient  church,  was  a  general  name  for  the 
whole  of  divine  servicei  but  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  now 
understand  by  this  word,  the  office,  or  prayers,  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist}  or,  in  other  words,  the  consecrating  of  the  bread  and  wihe, 
whereby  they  become,  according  to  their  doctrine,  the  veiy  and  substantial 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  offering  of  them,  so  transnbsUntiated, 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The  ceremonies  ai  the 
mass  consist  of  35  different  actions,  all  meant  to  allude  to  particular  circum- 
stances in  our  Lord's  passion.  See  ExpHcat.  dst  Ctrtm.  dc  M  Meue^  or 
Broughton's  Bittor,  LOr,  under  the  Jb-t,  Mam. 
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**  19. 1  constanJy  hold  that  there  is  vl  purgatory^  and  that 
the  soals  therein  detained,  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful 

^20.  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Christ,  are  to  be  honoured  and  invoked;  and  that  they  offer 
prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in 
Teneration. 

"21.  I  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the 
mother  of  God  ever  virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  saints, 
ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  ve- 
neration is  to  be  g^ven  them* 

^^22. 1  also  aflirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by 
Chjlpt  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  whole- 
sona$fto  Christian  people. 

^  2^*  I  acknowledge  the  holy.  Catholic,  Apostolic  Roman 
Chun3i,  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches;  and  I 
promise  true  obedie^e  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to 
St  Peter,  prince  of  We  Apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ* 

"24.  I  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other 
tUngs' delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons 
and  general  councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent;  and  I  condemn,  reject  and  anathematise  all  things 
contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the  church  has  con- 
demned, rejected,  and  anathematised. 

"  I,  the  same  N*  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  through  God's 
help,  to  hold  and  confess  most  constantly,  to  my  last  breath, 
this  true  Catholic  faith,  entire  and  inviolable,  which  at  pre- 
sent I  willingly  profess  and  truly  hold^  and  out  of  which 
none  can  be  saved;  and  that  I  will  take  care,  in  as  far  as  I 
can,  that  the  same  shall  be  held,  taught,  and  professed  by 
those  who  are  under  me,  or  of  whom  I  shall  have  charge  by 
my  office.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  Gospels  of  God* 
Amen. 

This  supplemental  paragraph  might  have  been  called 
Article  2StL  Dr.  Wharton  was  not  ignorant  of  his  own 
former  creed,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  Archbishop,  p. 
12,  gives  us  his  translation  of  the  principal  parts  of  it, 
in  nearly  the  same  words.  Dr.  W.  was  .correct  in  his 
assertion,  "  upon  thcj'^uthority  of  this  creed,  that 
neither  transubstantidtton^  nor  the  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  Church,  are  taught  more  explicitly  as  artu 
tides  of  faith^  than  the  impossibilitt/  of  being  saved  out 
of  the  communion  of  this  church;  for  this  true  Catholic 
fatdi  of  the  aforesaid  creed  out  of  which  notte  can  be 
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saved^  is  a  belief  of  the  very  things,  among  oAers, 
which  distinguish  the  Romanists  from  alt  other  religion^^ 
ists;-— is  a  belief  in  purgatory,  mass,  indulgenees,  the 
oanons  of  the  councH  of  Trent,  the  use  of  images  in 
worship,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches. 

It  is  a  favourable  omen  that  Archbishop  Carroll,  and 
many  other  intelligent  and  amiable  men^  h^ve  of  late, 
been  disposed  to  explain  away  this  obnoxious  tenet; 
and  could  another  General  Coundl  be  called  in  France, 
England,  America^  or  in  any  other  eotmtry  than  Spain, 
Portugal  or  Italy,  we  presume  thisr  infallible  chinch 
would  authorize,  and  so  render  of  divine  authority,  the 
mce  distinctions  of  the  present  day. 

Many  have  thought  with  the  Archbishop,  that  other 
churches  require  something  like  tbiAHatholic  faith,  and 
declare  those  without  the  pale  of  their  Universal  church 
10  be  incapable  of  salvation.  Their  mistake  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  misapprehension  of  the  Protestant  doc* 
trine  Of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  faith  in 
him.  The  X  Vlllth  article  of  the  Church  of  England  says, 
'*  they  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say, 
that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
be  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life 
according  to  that  law,  and>  the  light  of  nature.    For  the 
Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved. "    This  as- 
serts  not  that  all  who  are  destitute  of  the  written  and 
preached  gospel  of  Christ  must  perish;  but  that  the  hea* 
then,  if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saved  not  by  their  sincerity 
in  idolatry,  but  by  the  name,  that  is,  in  consideration  of 
the  person,  character,  and  work,  of  the  Mediator.  The 
Wesminster  Confession,  chapter  xxv.  sec.  2.  says,  that 
out  of  the  visible  Universal  church  "  there  is  no  ordina- 
ry  possibility  of  salvation;"  because,  if  men  profess  no 
true  religion,  k  is  to  be  presumed,  that  they  hiave  none. 
Still  this  Confession  admits,  that  out  of  the  Universal 
church  there  is  an  extraordnary  possibility  of  salvation; 
or  that  Grod  may  save  as  manv  of  the  heathen  as  he  shall 
deem  best,  in  some  cxtraordmary  way  of  giving  them 
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aB  iikterest  in  the  nanve  of  the  Son  of  God,  wluch  they 
may  never  hear  pronounced  till  they  reach  heaven.  The 
sixtieth  Question  and  Answer  of  the  Larger  Catechism, 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  comes  nearer  to  the  doc^^ 
trine,  that  out  of  the  visible  church  is  no  salvation,  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Protestant  creeds  which  we  have 
r^.  It  is  asked,  **  can  they  who  have  never  heard  the 
go^i,  and  so  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  nor  believe  in 
bim,  be  saved  by  their  living  according  to  the  light  oC 
nature?"  The  answer  is»  "  They  who  have  never  heard 
the  gospel,  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in 
him,  cannot  be  saved^  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  laws 
of  that  religion  which  they  profess;  [by  their  so  doings  aa 
we  understand  it;]  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other^^ 
but  in  Christ  alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of  his  body, 
the  [invisible^  universal]  church."  What  we  have  in-^ 
serted,  appears  to  us  to  be  plainly  impKed,  for  otherwise 
the  reply  would  not  be  an  answer  to  the  question;  whicb 
asks,  not  whether  those  who  have  never  heard  the  gos« 
pdcan  be  saved  at  all;  but  whether  they  can  be  saved 
bjf  their  living  accarding  to  the  light  of  nature?  The  reply 
in  spirit  is,  ^^  they  cannot  be  saved  by  their  own  obe-* 
dience  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  if  they  who  hear  not 
the  gospel  are  saved  at  dU^  they  must  be  saved  in  the 
only  way  provided  by  God;  which  is  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Cfirist."  If  Socrates  was  saved,  it  was  not  by  hin 
natural  religion'  and  morality,  but  by  Christ.  We  will 
not  pretend  to  decide,  wheth#  any  of  the  Pagans  who 
die  in  Paganism,  will  be  saved^  or  not,  but  this  we  are 
ready  to  support,  that  there  is  no  impossibility  in  their 
being  saved  in,  and  through,  our  Lord,  in  the  same  way 
that  elect  infants  are;  whom  we  take  to  be  all  infants 
that  die  before  they  have  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression;  that  is,  before  they  have  indivi-* 
dually  committed  actual  transgression.  If  infants  and 
Pagans  enter  Heaven,  they  must  by  an  act  of  Jehovah, 
performed  in  consideration  of  Christ's  atonement,  be  re- 
generated.  Such  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  the  na- 
ture o£  their  minds,  that  it  will  be  natural  for  them  to 
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approve  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus,  so  soon  as  it  is 
revealed  to  them,  and  to  love  and  serve  the  only  true 
God,  so  soon  as  they  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
him.  This  preparation  of  soul  to  confide  in,  love  and 
serve  God  in  Christ,  has  been  called  by  several  divines, 
(but  improperly  we  think)  the  habit  of  faithy  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  mental  act  of  believing;  and  when,  it 
is  said,  that  faith  is  in  every  instance  essential  to  salva- 
tion, even  in  a  babe  and  a  heathen,  the  habit,  and  not 
the  actual  exercise,  of  faith,  is  intended* 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  doing  it,  wc  would  un- 
dertake to  prove,  nevertheless,  that  when  God  designs 
to  save  men,  he  ordinarily  sends  them  the  common 
means  of  salvation;  and  that  the  instances  of  regenerated 
adults  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel  are,  probably, 
very  few  indeed. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  return  to  our  controvertists.  No 
sooner  had  Dr.  Wharton  relinquished  the   tenet,   that 
none  but  Roman  Catholics  can  be  saved,  than  be  began 
to  doubt  about  other  articles  of  his  creed.  This  induced 
him  to  examine  "  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  un- 
remitting attention;"  and  the  Bible  soon  convinced  him, 
that  the  Roman  church  is  not  infallible.  His  Letter  is 
principally  devoted  to  the  proof  of  this  proposition;  and 
Archbishop  Carroll  in  reply  stoutly  contends,  that  the 
iRoman  Catholic  church  is  infallible  in  her  teaching  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  Fallible,  he  admits,  every  member  of  her 
body  may  be  in  practice,  and  fallible  too  any  individual, 
even  the  Pope,  in  his  priv€te  opinions;  just  as  the  apos- 
tles were  rendered  infallible  in  their  teaching,  but  not 
impeccable  in  their  conduct:  but  it  is  **  the  constant  be- 
lief of  all  Catholics,  a  belief  in  which  there  is  no  varia- 
tion," that  ^^  infallibility  resides  in  the  body  of  bishops, 
united  and  agreeing  with  their  head,  the  bishop  of 
Rome."  Address,  p,  48.  The  church  for  which  he  claims 
infallibility,  is  not  the  church  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers;  nor  yet  does  it  consist  of  all  who  are  in  the  Catho- 
lic communion; — it  is  the  Papal  hierarchy.    Arguments 
for  and  against  the  infallibility  of  this  church  principally 
occupy  the  attention  of  these  Polemics;  for  they  agree 
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tint  transubsUintiation,  purgatory,  the  propriety  of  using 

images,  and  of  worshiping  saints,  the  doctrine  of  indui- 

geoces,  several  of  the  Papal  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 

priests,  and  all  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Romish  .  1 

church,  depend  on  her  infallible  teaching.  The  amount  \ 

of  the  whole  is  given  by  Dr.  Wharton,  that  *^  the  Church 

of  Rome  is  infallible,  because  she  herself  has  so  deter-  \ 

mined."  Letter,  p.  26. 

Two  combatants  were  never  more  equally  matched, 
duui  the  reverend  writers  under  review.  They  seem  to 
have  been  educated  together,  to  be  of  equal  mental 
strength,  and  to  contend  seriously  with  great  equanimity. 
For  some  incorrect  expressions  about  our  senses  and  our 
understandings  being  our  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth; 
about  indifference  to  truth,  as  essential  to  candid  inves- 
tigation; and  for  the  rather  boastful  assertion,  to  which 
he  calls  Heaven  to  witness,  ^^  that  he  has  weighed  every 
argument  for  and  against  your  mode  of  religion  with  the 
same  impartiality,  as  if  the  world  contained  no  being 
but  God  and  himself,"  the  Archbishop  justly  reprimands 
his  former  friend;  and  if  the  Fathers  are  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Protestant  Wharton  can- 
not  stand  before  even  the  ghost  of  the  departed  Carroll. 
If  the  Bible  and  common  sense  are  to  be  umpire  in  this 
controversy.  Dr.  Wharton  has  vanquished  the  Catholic. 
The  arguments  of  the  Archbishop  for  the  infallibility  of 
his  church  of  bishops  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  are 
summarily  comprehended  thus:  Jesus  Christ  appointed 
Apostles  and  made  Peter  their  head,  and  the  Vicar  of 
himself;  he  gave  his  apostles  authority  to  ordain  their 
successors;  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  the  only 
successors  in  office  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles;  to 
the  whole  body  of  apostles  and  their  successors  Jesus 
gave  the  commission  to  teach  all  nations;  their  commis- 
sion to  teach  would  be  vain  without  such  a  divine  super- 
intendence as  to  render  it  infallible;  to  the  same  body 
he  said,  **  lo,  I  am  with  you  always  unto  the  end  of  the 
world;"  to  the  same  body  he  promised  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  guide  them  into  all  truth;  and  to  the  sa ifte  he  pledg- 
ed his  veracity,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail 
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against  his  church;  that  is^  ACAiirsr  th£M;  go  that 
Should  they  publicly  teach  error  for  the  trudiof  God, 
the  gates  of  hell  would  prevail  against  them,  and  in  thtf 
case  Jehovah's  word  would  bp  forfeited;  which  can  ncp 
ver  be*  He  argues  thus,  moreover;  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  not  infallible,  men  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  divinely  inspired;  for  they 
can  ascertain  only  from  tradition,  handed  down  by  the 
phurch  from  the  apostles,  what  books  are  canonical:  so 
that  if  the  unwritten  word  of  God  is  not  received  we 
have  no  warrant  for  receiving  the  VHritten  revelati(Xi. 
The  most  ingenious  and  favourable  view  of  this  subject 
of  which  we  can  conceive,  is  contained  in  T%e  Rekgiout 
JForld  Displayed.  The  Roman  Catholic  writer  in  diat 
work  says, 

**  To  this  creed,  rightly  understood,  every  Roman  Catholic 
assents,  and  by  it^  makes  a  profession  of  his  faith;  but  as  ma- 
ny take  the  liberty  of  attributing  doctrines  to  them  which  ifaejr 
disavow,  I  shall  here  point  out  how  they  themselves  under^ 
stand  what  may  appear  to  have  most  difficulty  in  this  sysiboL 
With  them,  nothing  is  to  be  believed  by  divine  faith  but  what 
God  revealed;  and  according  to  them,  an  article  of  divine 
Catholic  faith  is^  that^  and  only  that^  which  has  been  revealed 
by  God  to  his  prophets^  apostles^  or  other  inspired  writers  of 
the  Scriptures^  and  is  proposed  as  such  to  her  Children  by  the 
Church* 

^^  But  whether  this  is  proposed  to  them  by  the  univcrssl 
church,  as  the  word  of  God  preached  by  an  s^ostle,  or  as  the 
word  of  God  written  by  an  apostle,  is  a  matter  of  indiffer/C^npe 
to  a  Roman  Catholic;  he  believes  the  one  with  divine  faith, 
as  well  as  the  other:  as  the  first  Christians  believed  the  x^* 
vealed  doctrines  of  Christ  with  equal  firmness  before  they 
were  written,  as  they  did  after  they  were  written.  The  first 
is,  what  Roman  Catholics  understand  by  the  word  of  God^  de- 
livered to  the  church  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  dowa 
to  us  from  age  to  age  by  tradition;  the  second  is,  the  word  of 
God  delivered  to  the  church,  and  handed  down  to  us  from  ag^ 
to  age  by  scripture:  and  as  they  believe  that  the  scripture  con- 
tains the  word  of  God,  because  it  has  been  so  taught^  preached^ 
believed^  and  delivered  successively  by  the  church  in  all  agesj 
without  one  text  of  scripture  to  prove  the  same;  so,  whatever 
thing  the  same  church  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  has  in 
all  ages  successively,  without  interruption,  taught,  preached. 
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bftlMVcd,  and  d^Uvcufe^fe  %»  4io  do^tmi^  of  Ckvitt^  9»(l  hi« 
^poslkst  a  Roman  Catholic  believes  that  hy  divine  faiths 

•*  But  every  other  law,  pr  coostitutioii  of  the  church,  al- 
though it  were  a  con3titution  or  ordinance  of  the  Apo^dea^ 
handed  down  to  our  time  by  tradition,  such  as  the  keeping 
holy  Suadayi  instead  of  Saturday,  as  commanded  in  Scripture^ 
hawt^ftr  true  wadjttst  they  may  be  in  themselves,  yet  not  be- 
iaS  revealed  fay  God,  they  are  noiibjeeta  of  dMnefaitk;  a«d 
wkfl^  their  faith  teaches  coqcemipg  theae  is,  that  uiey  aire  ^ 
ijbcy  their  spiritual  superiora,  and  die  church,  and  obsfi^rve  hev 
just  ordinances.  To  understand,  therefore,  righUy,  not  oolj 
this  Creed,  but  likewise  the  definitions  of  their  general  couc^ 
cQa,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  foregoing  observations  always 
along  with  us. 

^  Tkey  believe  the  seriptures  of  the  Old  imd  New  Testa* 
Stent  ta  be  die  word  of  God,  and  as  such,  have  the  highest  vc« 
uemtioQ  for  them,  and  own  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  autho* 
rity  upon  earthy  leading  infallibly  to  truth,  when  rightly  un* 
dtrstood;  but  $!ndUjn|;,  by  the  experience  of  so  x^any  heresies 
smce  our  Saviour's  time,  all  pretending  to  he  pt>undfd  09 
scripture,  many  parts  of  the  word  of  God,  even  those  tha^t 
concern  the  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Interpreted  several  ways,  and  made  to  signify  things  contra^ 
dictory;  the  Roman  Catholic  doea  not  preaome  la  follow  his 
own  interpretation  of  any  tents  in  it,  contrary  to.  the.  way  they 
Iifiive  been  understood  by  the  universal  church  in  all  agea  since 
the  apostles,  however  well  grounded  hb  own  private  senti* 
ments  may  appear  to  hiou  Fori  as  none  but  the  universal 
church  could  with  certainty  tell  him  what  books  she  received 
from  the  apostles,  as  containing  the  word  of  God;  sa  he  be- 
lieves none  but  the  universal  church  can  point  out  to  hin^ 
withr  certainty,  in  what  senae  the  same  word  of  God  was  de- 
livered to  her  by  the  apostles,  when  a  contest  arises  about  the 
meaning  of  it;  and  tp  guard  himself  against  error,  he  professes 
m  this  Creed,  not  to  interpret  it  otherwise  than  according  t^ 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Holtf  Fathers  in  all  agea-^" 
p.  18 — ^20. 

Hqw  to  answer  these  ^gumeots  Protestants  very 
well  know;  and  we  abajl  he  contenied  here  with  remark- 
ing, Uiat  the  BU>le  contains  as  satisfi^LCtory  internal  evi^ 
deuce  of  its  djivioe  origin,  as  the  works  of  nature  tha( 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  Onuiipotem  Creator.  For 
(my  other  answer,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  WhartoQi 
vbo  b  a  very  chaste  ^md  instructive  writer^ 

Vol.  I.  2H  No.  2. 
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The  question  about  the  legitimate  successors  to  the 
apostles  Dn  VV.  seems  little  inclined  to  agitate  with  the 
Archbishop;  and  for  ourselves,  we  must  admit,  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  have  just  as 
good  a  tide  to  a  legitimate  succession  to  the  Apostolic 
office,  as  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals;  if  we  make  tUs 
difference,  that  the  former  have  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Mistress  and  her  Papal  Consort,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter have  not.  They  may  claim  prelatical  powers;  but  we 
believe  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops  to  be  Pastors  and 
Presbyters;  and  think  we  can  prove  from  their  liturgy, 
that  their  ordinations  are  essentially  Presbyterian. 

The  two  hundred  last  pages  of  the  volume  in  our 
hand,  consists  of  two  pamphlets,  in  which  Dr.  Wharton 
exposes  to  merited  disrespect  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine concerning  the  sacratnent  of  penance.  In  these  he 
meets  Dr.  O'Gallagher,  the  author  of  "  an  Appendix  to 
the  Catholic  Question  decided  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
July,  1813,"  as  the  champion  of  the  Romish  religion; 
and  he  finds  him,  in  every  thing  but  arrogance,  greatly 
inferior  to  his  former  opponent.  What  Dr.  W.  attempt, 
ed,  he  has  accomplished;  which  was  to  show, 

**  First,  that  the  doctrine  of  auricular  confession^  zs  a(&' 
vinely  instituted  sacrament  of  the  Christian  churchy  has  no 
foundation  in  the  scripture.  Secondly,  that  this  doctrine  was 
unknown  to  the  primitive  church;  and  that  previously  to  the 
thirteenth  century  it  had  never  been  enacted  into  an  article  of 
faith  and  indispensable  discipline. 

**  Thirdly,  That  neither  the  council  of  Lateran,  nor  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent^  nor  any  other  earthly  tribunal,  has  a  right  to  im- 
pose such  a  grievous  yoke  upon  the  faithful  from  a  plea  to  in- 
fallibility; as  this  plea  is  altogether  unsupported  either  by  rea- 
son or  revelation.'^  p.  8. 

A  few  of  Dr.  Wharton's  expressions  we  deem  ex- 
ceptionable; especially  some  on  the  15th  and  16th  pages 
of  his  "  Short  answer,"  in  which  he  intimates  that  re- 
pentance  in  man  renders  God  placable;  that  unequivocal 
evidences  of  repentance  are  sufficient  to  procure  abso- 
lution; and. that  confession  to  God  is  effectual  in  obtain- 
ing forgiveness.  This  is  loose  theology;  and  inconsistent 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Doctor's  treatise,  in  which 
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be  hobourably  exhibits,  the^  atonement  of  Christ  as  the 
ovXy  procuring  cause  of  absolution  from  the  guilt  and 
Biisery  of  sin.  Without  approving  of  every  thing  con- 
tained in  this  book,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  to  Roman  Catholics,  because  Dr. 
Wharton  meets  them  on  their  own  ground  and  brings 
the  Fathers  against  the  Fathers,  and  tradition  against 
tradition;  and  that  our  Protestant  brother  of  Burlington 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  occasion  to  defend 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  against  the  see  of  Rome. 


Ajltiglx  VI* — 1.  A  Brief  View  of  FactSy  which  gave  riat 
to  the  Nexo^Tork  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Toung 
Men:  together  with  the ' Constitution.  New- York,  1817. 
pp.  20.  Svo. 

^.'-'History  of  the  Toung  MerCs  Missionary  Society  ofNerw* 
Tork,  containing  a  correct  account  of  the  recent  controversy 
respecting  Hopkinsian  Doctrines.  Published  by  the  Society. 
New- York,  1817,  pp.  40w  Svo. 

Ze^^Proceedings  of  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  NeW'Tork 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of.  Toung  Men:  together 
rmththe  Annual  Report  of  the  ooard  of  Directors^  md  the 
Speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion.  New- York,  1917.  pp. 
42.  8vo. 

4.— il  Plea  for  a  Standing  Ministry:  A  Sermon^  delivered  (U 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Toung  MerHs  Missionary  Society  of 
NeW'Tori^  on  the  2Hth  of  December ^  1817.  By  Alexander 
M^Clellandy  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  Preshyterian  Church  in 
Rutgers  street.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society;  with 
an  Appendixy  containing  the  second  annual  Report  of  the 
Toung  MerCs  Missionary  Society y  &fc.  New- York,  1818. 
pp.  56.  8vo. 

We  have  brought  these  four  pamphlets  together,  be- 
cause they  relate  to  the  division  of  the  Young  Men's 
Missionary  Society  of  New- York,  and  to  the  subsequent 
missionary  efforts  of  each  party  in  the  Hopkinsian  war 
that  has  prevailed  in  that  city.  From  the  whole  we  shall 
endeavour  to  collect  a  fair  statement  of  some  interesting 
facts,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  oppor- 
tunity for  consulting  these  original  documents.  The  first 
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of  the  patiit>hleti,  tiie  thle^  of  whioh  hai^e  been  recited^ 
ind  the  Report  in  the  third,  are  attributed  to  the  pen  ck 
the  Rev«  Gardiner  SiH^ing;  the  second  Work  is  tstHbed 
to  the  ReY«  James  M.  MattheMrs;  atid  the  Report^  as  well 
as  the  Sermon  in  the  fourth^  is  undoubtedly  the  pttidut-^ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'CleUand. 

In  1809  a  number  of  young  men  organit;ed  what  was 
dieii  called,  Tht  A^mtant  Neiv-  Y^k  MisMnaty  Socte-* 
fy;  and  adopted,  as  a  part  of  their  constitution,  a  tho- 
roughly Calvinistic  creed.   In  1816  thissoeiety  becam« 
independent  of  the  Nenr- York  Missionary  Society,  and 
changed  its  style  to  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Missionary 
Society  of  New- York,  without  altering  the  article  which 
contained  their  creed.  Mr.  Spring  became  a  member  dP 
this  Society,  by  receiving  the  creed  with  the  liberty  of 
putting  his  own  constructions  upon  it:  and  by  this  very 
door  entered  all  the  future  contenticms  which  have  Oc- 
curred. This  might  have  been  e)tpected;  for  by  tempo- 
riaing  in  this  way,  for  the  sake  of  present  peace,  religious 
associations  frequently  bring  in  a  disease  to  their  vttals, 
which  is  ultimately  destined  to  pmocure  their  di^ssolution^ 
In  the  aame  way  this  very  Mr.  Spring  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytety  of  New* York,  while  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  read  to  the  judicatory,  before  his  ordina- 
tion, his  ovm  construction  of  some  parts  of  their  stand- 
ards, to  which  he  could  not  otherwise  honestly  assent. 
For  all  this,  he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  reli- 
gious bodies  which  received  him,  under  such  circum* 
stances.  He  ought  not,  indeed^  to  have  united  himself  to 
any  society  whose  creed  he  could  not  heartily  adopt  in 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words;  but  if  they  would  per- 
mit him,  it  was  no  more  than  equitable  that  he  should 
become  their  scouiige* 

Harmony  prevailed  in  the  Young  Men's  Missionary 
Society,  until  in  November,  18 16^  when  a  young  matt 
by  the  name  of  Cose  was  proposed  aa  a  misaioBary  to  be 
employed  by  the  Directors.  The  Comnfiittoe  of  misaicmb 
would  not  recommend  him  to  the  fioand  of  Directom 
as  a  suitable  labourer,  until  they  were  satisfied  of  his 
ortliodoiLy,  of  vHiich  they  entertained  dottbtSb  Mr« 
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Stsring  nitas  chft!rmaii  of  the  Comaiitteei  and  the  tm 
structor  and  patron  tS  Mr.  Cox:  he  proposed^  diere^ 
fbir,  that  he  ihould  be  exan^ined  in  the  place  of  hto 
pupil,  bccAuie  they  were  one  in  doctrine.  The  Com^ 
mittee  were  reluctant  to  practise  on  die  ddctrine  of 
substitution  in  such  a  case^  witboot  some  iftvidilrnc  n6- 
eessity;  but  as  Mr4  Cox  was  utf'ged  upoh  them  they 
ctmsented,   and  Mr«  Spring  wns  eJtamined  ^'  as  if  Imp 
had  been  the  canditlate^"  foi"  ^^  near  three  honrs^''  Mr; 
Sprisg,  for  Mr.  Cox,  was  fobnd  to  foe  unsound  in  the 
fioth,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  examinerst 
^  since  tbey  deemed  it  important  and  right  tb  send 
out  only  such  missionaries  ds  would  exhibit  what  thil 
Society  judges  to  be  correct  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
gtace^  the  Committee  ^*  resolved,  that  it  is  inexpedient 
k>  recommend  Mn  Cox  to  the  Directors  as  a  mis- 
aioliary.''  It  was  next  attempted  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  appoint  Mr.  Cox,  notwithstanding  the  unfa^ 
TottraUe  report  of  the  Committee  of  missions;  but  in 
this  body  Messrs.  Springs  Whelpelv,  fiulkley^  MtUi, 
Nevins,  and  A.  Deforest  oilly  cdUld  be  found  to  patro- 
nize the  Hopkinsian  peculiarities  of  the  Candidate,  while 
Mess)79.  Keese,  Matthews,  M^Leod^  M^CIeliand^  Vroom, 
Gamage,  Nitohie,  Oowperthwaitei  TuthiiU  Lent,  Wil- 
bur^ and  L.  Vk  Deforest  wene  determined  never  to  com^ 
mission  one  of  his  doctrinal  opinions,  so  long  as  they 
could  procute  missionaries  of  theif  own  creed*  The 
minoricy  became  seriously  disaffiscted«  Their  last  resort 
was  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  So>> 
<tKty»  it  which  they  attempted^  but  unsucceffsfully,  to 
dis|>lace  several  of  the  Calvinistic  Directors^  Ahd  intro>* 
4uce  lathers  fiiVouk^bte  to  their  own,  Belf«-8tyled  Ubend 
aotknis^  Thev  w^tited  directors  thm  would  sehd  forth 
tiisstOnaries^  in  other  wbrds,  who  did  not  cordially  em^* 
ht90t  the  religious  confession  of  the  Society.  Having 
&ikd  in  their  object,  the  next  ^ep  was  to  obtain  a  vote 
4f  Ae  Society,  Which  should  impliedly  censure  the  past 
l^occedihgs  of  the  boards  and  ifirect  them  in  future  not 
%o  hesitate  about  appointing  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cox. 
tamtoA  to  this  efl^t  oceasioiM^d  sewrsl  adjourned 
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meetings  (rf*  the  Society,  in  which  some  of  the  tenets 
which  distinguish  Hopkinsiaits  from  Calvinists  were 
discussed  with  great  zeal,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  a  lively  interest  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
conduct  of  the  directors  was  finally  approved,  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  eighiy-two  members^  in  opposition  to 
ninety-one.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  members  were 
absent,  of  whom  twenty-five  subsequently  united  with 
the  minority  in  seceding  from  the  Society,  and  in  or- 
ganizing ^^  The  New  York  Evangelical  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Young  Men.''  Their  subscription  monies  which 
were  due,  **  amounting  to  8198  50  cts.,  were  remitted 
ta  tl^m,  to  be  appropriated  as  they  should  see  fit.'' 

This  new  association,  {evangelical^  we   isuppose  in 
their  own  esteem,  pre-eminently;)  notwithstanding  all 
their  zeal  for  liberality,  enacted  in  the  fifth  article  of 
their  own  constitudon,  that  '^  the  directors  shall  employ 
no  man  as  a  missionary  who  does  not  profess  sincerely 
to  receive  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Now  this  cate- 
chism declares,  that  all  mankind,  descending'  from  Adam 
by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him  and  Jell  with  fdm 
in  his  Jirst  transgression.  But  the  Rev.  Nathanael  Em- 
mons, D.  D.  the  most  celebrated  and  acute  Hopkinsian 
Doctor  now  living,  says,^  '^  though  we  have  been  guilty 
of  many  and  great  offences;  yet  we  are  all  conscious, 
diat  we  never  sinned  with  our  first  parent,  in  his  first 
transgression."  ^'  The  doctrine  of  imputation,  therefore, 
gives  us  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  all  mankind  sinned 
in  and  fell  with  Adam,  in  his  first  transgression,  or  that 
the  guilt  of  his  first  sin  was,  either  by  him,  or  by  the 
Deity,  transferred  to  his  posterity,"  "  It  was  ui^ust,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  Supreme  Being  should 
transfer  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.'^ 
Should  Dr.  Emmons,  then,  or  a  youth  of  his  senti- 
ments, be  offered  as  a  mis^onary  to  this  Evangelical 
Society,  they  could  not  employ  him,  because  he  could 

*  SevmoiiB  on  some  of  the  first  PriacipleS)  Sec.  p.  -30S,  306;  309* 
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not  mncerely  adopt  their  creed.  There  might  be  some 
Emmomitcs  in  the  Society,  and  then  they  might  with 
equal  propriety  raise  the  clamorous  cry  of  illiberality 
aod  persecution  against  the  majority;  just  as  Mr.  Spring 
aod  his  associates  complain  of  their  Calirinistic  bre« 
diren.  They  might,  form  an  Evangelical  Society  in  the 
saperiative  degree.  Then  too  some  honorary  director 
like  Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis,  might  utter  his  little  speech, 
and  say,  % 

^*At  length,  a  young  gentleman,  of  more  than  ordinary 
talents,  and  of  unquestionable  piety,  who  had  just  been  Yu 
ceased  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Reverend  Presbytery  of 
New  Yorky  was  proposed  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  employed 
as  a  missionary.  A  majority  of  the  Society,  however,  rejected 
the  proposal— -not  for  any  supposed  deficiency  of  talents  or  of 
piety,  of  education,  or  of  discretion— -4)Ut  solely  on  the  al- 
leged ground  of  error  in  doctrine.  It  was  this  decision— a 
decision,  which  was  considered  as  casting  a  reproach  on  the 
Presbytery  that  had  examined  and  licensed  the  candidate, 
and  as  branding  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  So- 
ciety itself  with  unsoundness  in  the  faith--— it  was,  Sir,  this 
decision,  which  severed  the  tie  of  Christian  fellowship,  which 
drove  more  than  one  hundred  of  its  members  from  the  bosom 
of  the  institution,  and  compelled  them,  either  to  establish  a 
new  Society,  or  to  abandon  the  missionary  cause.  The  former 
alteraative  was  unhesitatingly  embraced,  and  the  Institution 
brought  into  existence,  whose  first  Anniversary  we  are  now 
assembled  to  celebrate.  The  alternative  you  adopted,  you  will 
allow  me  to  remark,  could  not  fail  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  your  fellow-men — ^it  has,  also,  been  sanctioned  by  the 
smiles  of  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah."  p.  35. 

Some  Emmonite  then  too  might  arise,  and  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Spring  say,  ^^By  this  ruthful  blow 
was  this  fair  temple  cloven  to  its  base.  If  solicitude,  and 
entreaty,  and  tears  could  have  availed,  it  would  have 
stood  firm  and  risen  high.  But  the  blow  that  severed 
it,  laid  the  deep  and  broad  foundation  for  an  edifice, 
whose  triumphal  arch  (the  arch  described  in  Mr. 
Whelpely's  Triangle,  we  imagine)  and  lofty  dome  it 
is  hoped  will  be  seen  from  far:"-—''  it  has  been  a 
struggle  for  all  that  is  dear  in  religious  liberty.  It 
has  been  a  conflict  for  gospel  truth.  It  lias  been  the 
birth  pang  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  for  the  souls  of 
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the  heathen.  But  the  agony  is  over.  *  We  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed^  h\A 
Qot  in  despair;  pertecuted^  but  not  forsaken;  oasli  down« 
but  not  destroyed*'''  Mri^Fiemtp.  16.  Perseci^tedi 
By  whom?  In  what  respect?  By  the  naajority,  who  acted 
according  to  their  own  constitution;  and  suflbred  them 
to  depart  in  peace,  and  govern  themselv^rs  by  such  ^ws 
pf  association  as  were  acceptable  to  themselves!  Un^ 
happy  men!  Who  can  ^void  pitying  you?  Your  high 
pounding  complaints  of  Qgmics  wd  persecutions  are 
very  much  like  the  ludicrous  sublime  of  the  man,  wboi 
in  climUng  over  a  fenee  rent  ope  of  his  garments,  and 
in  describing  the  incident  said,  ^^that  his  breeches 
ripped,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  togethen" 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  a  few  persons  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  make  the  New  England  peopl? 
think,  that  every  defence  of  orthodoxy*  made  there,  i$ 
;in  attack  upon  them;  and  thef  efore  it  was  not  difficult  t« 
sound  the  alarm  on  th^s  occasion  from  Ho/fseneck  to 
MexM.  The  '*  History"  before  us  clearly  evinces,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  majority  were  the  doctrines  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  her  earliest,  purest  days;  and  If  she  has  departed 
]n  any  measure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  ^ 
saints,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  ought  to  make  tM 
good  people  of  New  Ycrk  take  keed^  with  double  deli^ 
gence,  haw  thetf^  hear* 

From  the  last  reports  of  the  two  Missionary  Societies 
of  Young  Men  now  subsisting  in  New  York,  we  learn, 
that  the  parent  institution  consists  of  more  members, 
and  is  stronger  in  resources,  than  before  the  secession; 
and  that  each  Association  has  probably  aecompltsbed 
more  in  the  missionary  cause,  than  would  have  been 
eilected  had  no  division  taken  place.  Thus  God  ove^ 
rules  evil  for  good,  and  we  rejoice  in  it;  for  while  we 
abhor  the  Hopkinsian  errors,  we  are  nevertheless  per* 
Buaded  that  many  teaehers  who  hold  them,  preachy 
great  deal  of  evangelical  truth,  and  that  uod  will 
sanctify  men  through  that  truth,  while  in  mercy  he  pre- 
vents, the  error  from  producing  all  those  miserable  con- 
sequences to  ^ioh  it  tends.  We  say  the  same  ceo- 
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oerning  the  public  ministrations  of  many  pious  Armi- 
niaos,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  It  will  not  hence  fol- 
low, however,  that  a  Calvinistic  Presbytery  ought  to 
license  an  Arminian  or  Hopkinsian  candidate,  or  that  a 
Calvinistic  Missionary^  Society  should  send  forth  a 
missionary  of  views  hostile  to  their  own,  so  long  as 
they  can  find  ambassadors  that  coincide  with  them. 

We  have  been  somewhat  amused  and  mortified  on 
reading  the  speeches  which  were  made  on  the  Jirst 
anniversary  of  the  New  York  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society.  It  seems  they  were  for  doing  business  in  the 
London  style  on  this  occasion.  Of  course,  afrer  the 
reading  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers,  a  motion 
must  be  made,  and  a  speech  offered,  in  favour  of  its 
acceptance.  The  motion  must  be  seconded,  and  another 
speech  made:  and  here  it  is  but  justice  to,  remark,  that 
the  Hon.  Theodore  D wight  offered  the  only  appro- 
priate and  unaffected  address  contained  in  the  pam- 
phlet. Next  a  motion  for  printing  the  report,  with  a 
speech,  and  then  another  speech  upon  seconding  the 
motion,  were  in  order.  Then  comes  the  same  parade 
about  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

But  who  should  move  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Directors,  but  one  of  the  Directors,  the 
Rev.  Philip  M.  Whelpely.  This  might  be  tolerated, 
however  indelicate;  but  the  speech  itself  is  such  as  to 
move  our  compassion  for  the  young  man,  and  more 
especially  for  the  highly  respectable  congregation  in 
Wall  Street  to  whom  he  ministers.  If  his  sermons  are 
fike  this  address,  his  intelligent  hearers  must  be  re- 
peatedly disgusted  with  mangled  and  jumbled  figures 
of  speech,  with  affectation,  and  shallow  meditations.  He 
not  only  moves,  but  after  being  willing  to  guarantee  and 
plhdge  its  acceptance,  "respectfully  would  insist  upon  the 
acceptance  of  this  report;''  when  he  well  knew  that  all 
were  predisposed  to  accept  it  without  any  argument  or 
solicitation.  He  reminds  us  of  a  very  laborious  speaker, 
who  perpetually  came  to  this,  "  still  my  first  point  is, 
point  the  first."  We  shall  quote  his  introduction  as  a 
specimen  of  "  much  ado  about  nothing." 

Vol.  I.  2  1  No.  2. 
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"  Mil.  PllESID£NT, 

^^  I  presume,  that  instead  of  anticipating  an  approval,  I  ^ 
but  give  expression  to  the  sentiment  that  already  pervades 
this  Society,  when  I  move  the  following  resolution;  diat  ^^  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors^^  which  you  have  just 
heard,  "  be  accepted.^^ 

^^  Assured,  Sir,  that  yodr  feelings,  in  comitidn  with  those 
of  every  individual  belonging  to  "The  Niew  York  Evakge- 
^icAL  Missionary  Society  or  Yovn*  Men,'*  correspond 
Vkh  mine,  I  should  be  willing.  Were  such  a  guaraioftee  lie* 
t;essary,  prior  to  a  vote^  and  independent  of  further  remark,  to 
pledge  its  acceptance.  But  as  it  will  ooYnport  witli  the  ordet 
of  business  for  this  evening,  I  beg  your  indulgence,  Sir,  while 
I  make  some  remarks,  grounded  ultimately  upon  the  Beport 
itself,  and  explanatory  of  the  reasons,  why  it  should  be  ac- 
cq>ted.  You  will  pardon  me.  Sir,  if  I  seem  to  take  athranta^ 
of  the  fact,  that  the  occasion  does  not  require  prescribed 
limits,  mnce  my  remarks,  if  v^ry  general,  ca^nnot  equal  tht 
amplitude,  or  if  very  particular,  cannot  exhaust  the  topic, 
embraced  by  the  Report  now  on  your  table.  My  design,  how- 
ever, is  to  state,  (it  may  be  in  an  unsatisfactory,  as  it  must  be 
in  a  transient  and  desultory  way,)  some  of  the  general  grounds, 
upon  which  I  move,  and  respectfully  would  insist  upon  die 
acceptance  of  this  Report."  p.  11. 

And  is  this  the  successor  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Rodgers,  to  the  discriminating  M^Knight,  and  the 
chaste  and  polished  Miller?  Let  us  hear  him  again. 
'^  What  though  the  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness be  severe  and  protracted; — what  though  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  and  the  flames  of  hell  alternately  nar- 
row and  extend  the  scene  of  conflict,  yet  truth  and  ho- 
liness shall  triumph — Jesus  shall  reigit."  p.  12.  of 
iProceedings.  Light  it  seems  is  struggling  against  dark- 
ness, and  this  field  of  darkness  is  now  rendered  wider 
«nd  t^en  narrower,  by  the  alternate  approximation  or 
recession  of  the  lightnings  of  heaven  and  the  flames  of 
helL  We  never  knew  before,  that  the  flames  of  hell 
were  calculated  to  aid  heaven  in  illuminating  mankind^ 
and  in  both  enlarging  and  diminishing  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  When  he  says,  *^  the  acts  of  civilization  mul- 
tiply," we  suppose  he  means  the  arts;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  divine  bis    meaning  when  he  says  "  the  true 
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digoi^  of  human  nature,  more  than  the  ongii^l  grade 
of  human  being,  is  about  to  be  secured/'  He  says, 

^  Among  the  general  reasons,  why  I  move  its  acceptapc^, 
pmnit  me  to  refer  you^ 

♦*  Tq  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  principle^  which  it  in- 
Tolves.-<4  qAeaQ,  the  union  of  inteUigence  and  piety  in  the 
souls  of  men,  as  constituting  the.  perfection  of  being.   Upon 
this  principle,  the  councils  of  peace  formed,  and  were  revealed 
bom  among  the  secrets  of  the  eternal  mind:*-upon  this  prin- 
ei|de,  the  designs  of  grace  for  the  salvation  of  men  deter- 
aiae;-*upon  this  principle,  as  involved  in  this  report,  our  ef* 
farts,  as  co-:Workers  with  God,  proceed.—- It  is  to  secure  the 
miioi^  of  ioteUigeoce  and  pie^  in  the  souls  of  ignon^at  find 
uniut  paen«r-In  an  evil  hour,  this  union  w^s  destroyed,  hut 
hiffk  since  beep  struck  by  9fK  officiating  and  consecratipg  Sa- 
viour/' p*  14f 

The  principle^  about  which  he  talks  so  much,  we  qonr 
dude  must  be  this,  that  the  union  of  intelligenQe  and 
piety  in  the  souls  of  men  constitute  the  perfection  of  be- 
ittg.  If  this  is  not  his  principle  he  has  stated  none,  an<] 
this  is  n  false  proposition:  for  God  and  his  holy  angeU 
are  beiiiga,  whose  perfection  is  not  constituted  by  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  piety  in  th^  souls  of  men,  A 
stone  is  a  b^ing,  but  surely  inteUigence  and  pi<^ty  con« 
^titute  no  part  of  its  perfection.  Yet  the  proposition  re- 
lates  to  nothing  short  of  universal  being;  and  of  being 
in  the  abstract  these  Hopkinsian  metaphysicians  are  ex* 
travagantly  fond.  "  The  councils^^^  or  the  eonnselSi  "  of 
peace  [were]  formed,"  he  must  have  intended  to  write. 
We  have  more  jargon  about  being  in  general  on  the 
same  page.  "  Mark,  sir,  the  purity  and  excellence — the 
grandeur  of  this  principle.  In  the  constitution  of  being;** 
Jtet  us  suppose  it  the  inanimate  being  called  a  cake,  an 
egg^  a  peach,  or  an  oyster-shell;  for  he  has  not  limited 
the  term  to  rational  beings;  '-  where  sin  has  not  diffused 
its  poison^  or  death  its  darkness,  knowledge  and  holi- 
ness are  concomitant.  Upon  them,  as  its  pillars,  rests  the 
arch  of  God's  living  Temple."  Now  upon  an  egg,  or  a 
shell,  sin  has  not  diffused  its  poison,  nor  death  its  dark- 
ness; therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  their  being,  know- 
ledge and  holiness  are  concomitant;  and  the  famous 
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arch  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Whdpcly's  father,  described  in 
a  triangle,  rests  upon  the  knowledge  and  holiness  of  an 
egg  or  a  shell. 

It  reflects  no  lustre  on  "  the  star  of  Bethlehem"  to 
couple  it  with  the  fictitious  ^*  cross  of  Constantine,"  and 
to  represent  their  influence  in  exciting  an  ignorant .  and 
groveling  world  to  action  as  similar,  p.  15.  On  the  same 
page  we  are  told,  that  in  the  gospel  "  are  opened  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  deep  and  exhaustless: — There 
the  streams  of  virtue  flow  in  purity  and  peace:— and 
there  they  mingle,  forming  *  the  pure  river  of  the  water 
of  life.' "  The  streams  of  virtue  then,  united,  are  the 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  proceeding  out  of  die 
throne  of  God.  This  river  has  been  hitherto  deemed  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  if  so,  our 
young  divine  teaches  us,  that  our  virtues  are,  not  the 
effect  of,  but  the  agency  itself  of,  the  Divine  Spirit. 

One  extract  more  wjlU  suffice.  It  regards  toleration^ 
for  which  the  Socinians  are  most  clamorous;  a  pledge, 
of  some  kind  or  ot^er,  we  know  not  what:  the  introduc- 
tion of  sect  into  the  inner  sanctuary^  [not  of  heaven!  we 
hope,]  by  rending  the  veil;  and  a  blushing  young  lady, 
an  angel,  with  wmgs,  and  a  crimsoned  face. 

*^  Again,  Sir,  the  spirit  of  toleration^  which  this  Report 
breathes,  is  another  important  ground  of  its  acceptance.  It  is 
well  known  that  differences  have  existed,  and  still  exist  in  the 
minds  of  brethren  on  various  religious  topics.  But  they  are 
seen  as  differences  of  minor  importance-— as  insufficient  to 
countervail  the  strong  and  mutual  purpose  of  sending  such 
missionaries,  as  God  might  see  fit  to  throw  into  our  arms,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  destitute.  In  the  faith  of  such  a  pledge, 
the  constitution  of  this  society  was  originally  framed,  and 
adopted  as  containing  the  acknowledged  principles  of  Christian 
union  and  Christian  hope.— In  the  mth  of  such  a  pledge,  the 
comer*stone  of  this  institution  was  laid,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture carried  up  and  consecrated  with  prayer  and  tears. 

*^  But,  Sir,  in  an  evil  hour,  that  pledge  so  freely  exchanged, 
was  withdrawn.  Shall  I  say,  confidence  became  distnist'--^tbe 
hand  of  charity  was  thrust  into  the  bosom — ^the  frown  of  jea- 
lousy ruffled  the  brow  of  friendship — while  the  ardours  of 
Christian  benevolence,  for  a  season,  lay  quenched  and  smoul- 
dering, ready  to  be  extinguished  forever?-— I  should  not  haye 
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rtdSki^  Sir,  that  unhappy  moment,  when  the  spirit  of  sect 
dned  the  inner  sanctuary  by  rending  the  veil,  were  it  not  al- 
(ded  to  in  the  Report;  I  rejoice  to  add,  alluded  to  as  having 
resulted  in  happier  prospects,  than  before  were  seen; — in 
^eater  benefits  than  before  were  realized.  The  storm  is  past--- 
die  rainbow  is  painted  on  the  retiring  cloud!  May  charity, 
daughter  of  heaven— angel  of  God,  never  again  be  seen  to  veil 
her  crimsoned  face,  or  turn  away,  and  spread  her  pinions  to 
be  gone! 

**  Now  the  sacred  pledge  is  almost  universally  exchanged.-— 
Day  by  day  the  spirit  of  toleration  gains  signal  triumphs  over 
'  the  author  and  finisher'  of  party  zeal." 

^^  In  faith  of  such  a  pledge,  the  constitution  of  this 
ssciety^^^  the  Evangelical  it  must  mean,  for  he  addresses 
it,  and  speaks  of  no  other,  '^  was  originally  framed." 
This  pledge,  it  seems  from  his  statement,  was  with- 
drawn, and  in  this  newly  formed  society  worse  evils 
have  already  been  experienced  than  in  the  old,  unbend- 
ing  Calvinistic  Society  from  which  Mr.  Whelpely  and 
his  auditors  seceded.  For  the  honour  of  their  liberality 
we  hope  this  representation  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
is  incorrect;  and  from  regard  to  truth  we  should  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  he  intended  to  charge  "  the  New- 
York  Missionary  Society  of  Young  Men/'  with  hav- 
ing only  a  spark  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  that 
'*  quenched  and  smouldering,"  while  nmety  on^  choice 
men,  like  himself,  of  disinterested  benevolence^  remained 
in  its  embrace. 

We  now  pass  to  the  comparatively  pleasant  duty  of 
reviewing  Mr.  M^Clelland's  Sermon.  It  contains  not 
one  word  of  altercation  with  tfaa  speech-making  society, 
unless  it  be  a  hint  for  Mr.  Spring,  that  the  doetrine  of 
substitution  was  never  designed  by  God  for  indiscrimi- 
nate use;  and  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Moral  Fitnesses  and  a  few  Hopldnsian  notions^  for  the 
reformation  of  mankind. 

The  autbor^s  text  is  in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  9.  There  is  no 
more  any  Prophet.  He  selected  these  words  "  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  benefits  re- 
suiting  from  a  standing  religious  mmistrt/.^^  We  protest 
against  using  a  tesct  in  thb  manner.   It,  is  the  business 
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of  a  preacher  to  build  his  serm(»i  on  his  text,  andnol 
hang  it  out  as  a  sign  over  the  door.  We  know  of  no 
Priests  in  the  church  since  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  object 
to  the  expression,  "  the  Christian  Priesthood.'*  Wc  arc 
now  ministers  of  Christ  and  nothing  more;  whatever 
may  be  intended  by  the  figurative  declaration  that  we 
shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  in  a  future  life* 
That  his  hearers  and  readers  may  duly  appreciate  the  va- 
lue of  a  standing  rehgious  ministrt/^  in  which  be  includes 
all  faithful  Bishops,  rresbyterd,  and  Public  Teachers  (^ 
Christianity  of  all  denominations;  he  examines  its  influ« 
ence,  I.  On  literature  and  intellectual  improvement: 
II.  On  morals:  IIL  On  social  orden  and  IV.  On  the 
destinies  of  man,  as  a  creature  of  God  and  candidi^  for 
immortality.  On  the  first  point  he  bestows  the  lai|fest 
portion  of  time  and  attention,  because  it  is,  in  genera), 
less  considered  and  understood  than  either  of  the  other 
subjects.  Many  of  his  remarks  evince  originali^  ci 
thought,  and  all  of  them  an  uncommon  vivacity.  His 
principal  faults  are  an  exuberance  of  wit;  too  great  fiimi* 
liarity  of  expression  for  the  solemn  style  that  becomes 
the  pulpit;  and  a  species  of  negligence  in  writing,  whkh 
denotes  the  laziness  of  one  who  trusts  too  much  to  bis 
genius.  His  instances  of  wit  may  be  found  on  the  great- 
er part  of  his  pages.  His  deficiencies  in  point  of  dignity, 
are  manifest  from  his  quotation,  ^^  Ay,  there's  the  rub!'' 
and  in  such  expressions  as,  *'  a  literal  fool's  paradise,"— ^ 
*•  my  life  on  it," — and  "  us  poor  creatures  of  the  mob." 
Of  his  negligence  we  give  an  instance  from  the  40th 
page.  He  observes,  **  It  is  told  of  one  of  our  celebrated 
Statesmen,  (his  name  is  not  recollected,  and  much  less 
cared  for,)  that  some  years  ago  passing  through  a  part 
of  New* England,  [or  Firginia^  he  has  in  a  notej  and 
approaching  one  of  its  village  churches,  he  directed  to  it 
the  notice  of  his  companion,  at  the  same  time  exclaim- 
ing, *  yonder  is  one  of  our  public  nuisances.'  The 
story  may  possibly  be  unfounded:  but  if  true,  it  is  a 
pity  the  pitiful  libeller  had  not  afterwards  reflected,  tfa&t 
when  the  base  insult  was  made  public,  nothing  could 
have  protected  him  from  the  rage  of  an  indigoao^  P^^ 
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pie,  mA  prevented  his  disjointed  carcase  from  being 
flmig  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  but  the  very  princi^ 
pk$  of  social  order  regularly  inculcated  from  these  pub* 
Be  nuisances.^'*  A  public  teacher,  ministering  in  the 
name  of  God,  should  care  for  the  truth  of  such  ian  anec^ 
d<$le,  or  else  he  should  not  relate  it  from  the  pulpit.  He 
sbooid  take  the  trouble  to  recollect,  and  investigate  &ct6 
on  such  a  subject;  for  the  narration  is  evidently  design«- 
ed  to  have  the  influence  of  a  veritable  statement;  and 
bis  object  would  more  probably  have  been  gained  could 
he  have  said,  ^*  I  know  the  name  of  the  person,  and  of 
the  place  in  which  the  contemptuous  speech  was  utter* 
ed,''  even  had  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  both. 

If,  however,  there  are  many  things  in  this  sermon  to 
censure,  there  are  more  to  commend.  It  is  a  continued 
stream  of  eloquence,  with  here  and  there  a  rocky  bed, 
producing  ripples  and  a  murmuring  sound.  The  lovers 
of  good  sense  and  pulpit  eloquence  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  purchase  it:  we  shall  therefore  introduce  but  a 
single  extract  more. 

^  But  I  would  [should*]  be  unfaithful  to  my  task,  brethren, 

*  did  I  omit  sqsother  claim  they  can  boldly  make  to  the  indul-^ 

geuce  of  the  man  of  science.  Of  the  little  cultivation  which 

survived  the  wreck  of  Roman  greatness,  the  Clergy  were  the 

4ole  patrons  and  preservers.  If  literature,  from  shining  as  the 

Eeat  gA>  of  day,  enlightening  and  adorning  the  earth  with  its 
ams,  dwindled  into  a  dying  spark;  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  spark  was  preserved  from  extinction  by  the  Christian 
Priesthood.  I  need  scarcely  state  that  the  word  Clergyman  is 
die  same  with  that  formerly  used  to  designate  one  capable  of 
^rriting,  or  call  to  your  recollection  a  fact,  still  more  strikmg, 
that  ia  condideration  of  the  absolute  need  of  their  literary  ser^ 
vices  to  the  public,  they  received  the  privilege  of  exemption 
in  many  cases  from  capital  punishment." 

To  be  condemned  without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy^ 
^as  to  be  condemned  under  circumstances  in  whidi 
pardon  might  not  be  granted  to  one,  in  consideration  of 
his  being  able  to  write.  May  the  clergy  of  our  days  not 
be  exempted  from  the  civil  penalties  which  any  of  them 

*  Oar  ftuthoi^ff  miMue  of  tbe  word  iu9tr/i/  throa^bout  the  discourse,  more 
clearly  thito  hit  name,  proves  bis  Scotch  origin* 
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mny  unhapinly  iacur;  but  may  they  all  be  learned  aod 
pious.  Among  other  thiags,  those  especially  who.  can 
write  well,  we  hope  will  acquire  a  correct  taste,  and 
thereby  avoid  his  example,  who  says  the  Catholic  Cler- 
gymen of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries^ 
were  ^^  uicamate  damons^  whom  God  Almighty  ^un^ 
into  the  world  to  curse  it:"  p.  37 — who  rcpreseiSts  in- 
fidel rulers  as  not  fook  enough  to  believe  the  gospel, 
and  yet  utterly  disregard  its  institutions:-~and  who  in* 
timates  that  there  are  ferocious  he€^rt^murdcr€rs^  who 
please  themselves  with  the  sentiment,  that  God  has  no 
mercy  on  their  fellows.  p«  42,  45.  Should  Mr.  McClel- 
land happen  not  to  be  too  wise  to  be  improved  by  the 
criticism  of  judicious  friends,  who  have  preached  the 
gospel  ten  or  twenty  years  longer  than  himself;  and 
should  he  form  habits,  and  persevere  in  them,  of  patient 
investigation,  he  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  in  America.  He  is  like  a  young 
war-horse  now,  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder;  but 
he  needs  much  discipline* 


Akticle  VII. — Memoirs  of  the  public  character  and  life  of 
Alexander  the  First,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias*  By  Ed' 
ward  Gibbon^  Esq.  With  an  Appendix^  by  Paul  Allen^  Esq. 
Baltimore,  published  by  £•  J.  Coale,  1818.  pp.  20^.  12ino. 

Of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  the  editor  of  the 
the  present  edition  says,  *'  He  has  proclaimed  himsdf 
the  humble  disciple  of  our  Redeemer,  and  cast  his 
diadem  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  labouring  with  all  bis 
might,  to  maintain  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amoi^ 
men.'*  If  we  form  our  judgment  of  Alexander  from  his 
professions  and  public  actions,  we  must  conclude  him 
to  be  a  benevolent  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  In 
comparison  with  every  other  £mperor  and  King  who 
now  occupies  a  throne,  he  may  be  called  a  paragon. 
.The  present  King  of  England  is  insane;  the  Prince 
Regent  is  a  most  notorious  debauchee  and  drunkard, 
who  is  u^der  the  neoessity  of  -  being  painted  every 
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morning  diat  he  may  appear  like  sometbing  human; 
the  Kiqg  of  France  is  a  superannuated  personage,  that  is 
under  ^  necessity  of  being  bolstered  up  on  his  throne; 
and  as  impotent  in  mind  as  in  body;  the  King  of  Spain 
is  just  it  to  embroider  petticoats  for  an  image  of  the 
i^rgm  Maiy,  and  prove  a  corse  to  his  subjects;  and  all 
the  otfief  potentates  of  Europe,  except  Frederick  Wil- 
liam  of  Prussia,  have  very  little  besides  vast  revenues, 
and  great  vices,  to  distinguish  them  from  very  ordi« 
naiy  men.  Alexander  is  a  young  man,  of  fine  stature, 
amiable  disposition,  cultivated  mind,  and  mighty  em- 
pire: he  is  a  man  professing  godliness. 

'  The  reports  which  represent  him  as  having  been  un- 
chaste may  have  been  well  founded;  and  it  is  possible 
too  that  he  may  have  been  concerned,  as  he  is  accused 
of  having  been,  in  the  plot  against  the  life  of  his  father; 
fo  the  book  before  us  gives  but  a  lame  account  of  that 
n^rious  transaction;  but  against  his  private  character 
for  several  years  past  we  have  heard  of  no  objection; 
and  are  rendy  to  think  his  heart  must  /have  been 
thoroughly  changed  by  the  word  of  grace.  A  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson,  resident  in  Petersburgh, 
to  a  preacher  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
London,  encourages  this  opinion,  and  assures  us  that 
sometime  in  1812,  through  the  influence  of  Prince  Gal- 
litzine,  the  Emperor  began  seriously  to  search  the  holy 
Scriptures.  His  allusions  to  passages  of  inspiration,  and 
direct  quotations  from  the  Bible  in  most  of  his  subse- 
Quent  |M*ocIamations  and  letters,  prove  that  he  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  it.  After  the  memorable  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  army  on  their  retreat  from  Moscow, 
he  says,  '*  Let  us  here  cite  the  words  of  the  holy  Psal- 
mist;—*^ I  myself  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great  power, 
and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree.  I  went  by,  and, 
lo!  he  was  gone:  I  sought  him,  but  his  place  could 
no  where  be  found.'  Psalm  xxxvii.  36,  37;"  "Without 
derogating  from  the  merited  glory  of  the  commander 
in  chief  of  our  armies,  this  distinguished  general,  [Ku- 
tusoff]  who  has  rendered  to  his  country  services  for 
ever  memorable,  and  without  detracting  from  the  merits 
Vot.  L  2  K  N0.  «. 
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of  other  valiant  and  able  eommanderSy  Wkd  hftv^  Aft* 
tinguished  tfaemsehres  by  their  seal  and  aniouf,  nor 
from  the  general  brarery  of  their  troops,  we  must  con» 
fess,  that  what  they  have  accomplished  surpasses  all 
human  power.  Acknowledge,  then,  Diriiie  Providence 
in  this  wonderful  event.  Let  us  prostra^  ourselves  be^ 
fore  his  sacred  throne;  and  evidendy  seeing  his  hMid 
chastising  pride  and  impiety,  instead  ctf  basting  and 
glorying  in  our  victories,  learn  from  this  great  aikl  ter- 
rible example  to  be  modest  and  peaceable  execotors  of 
his  law  and  his  wilL*' 

We  cannot  search  the  heart;  but  these  facts  we  know^ 
that  Alexander  has  from  the  commencemeat  of  his 
career  of  victory,  publicly,  and  hi  a  very  becoming 
manner,  acknowledged  God  in  alt  his  natiotlal  concerns, 
and  that  the  God  m  armies  has  granted  him  veiy  mg^ 
nal  success.  These  Memoirs  are  one  continued,  brief 
d^etch  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  designs. 
They  evince  indeed  a  strong  dbposition  ki  Messn;. 
Gibbon  and  Alien  to  eulogize  Alexander  and  torepi«< 
sent  Napoleon  in  the  v^y  worst  light:  but  they  are  va« 
luable,  as  a  selection  of  state  documents,  from  wMeh 
the  future  biography  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may 
receive  important  assistance;  and  as  evidence  to  the 
reader  that  God  will  honour  those  who  honour  him. 
We  will  admit  that  the  writers  of  this  volume  were  is 
partial  to  Alexander's  fame,  as  Warden  to  that  of  Na- 
poleon; and  still  it  must  be  admitted  than  the  latter 
Emperor  in  his  attack  on  Russia  was  wholly  unjustifia* 
ble;  and  that  in  repelling  him,  God  fought  for  tbe 
former,  with  his  terrible  cold,  snows  and  tempest.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  Napoleon  ascribed  all  his  sue* 
cess  in  bis  battles  to  the  power  of  his  own  genitis  add 
tbe  valour  of  his  troops;  while  Alexander  has  unifonsly 
attributed  the  victories  he  has  gained  to  Almighty  God< 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  public  document,  dated 
April  20th,  1813,  shouM  inform  us,  that, 

^  In  conformity  to  directions  issued  by  die  Russian  gav^ni- 
anent  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  dead  bodies  of  tnea 
and  horses  belonging  to  the  enemy,  which  fell  in  battle  or 


prmhfd  hwk  ^  c0ld«  and  bad  tmt  baen  ^ommitled  to  ^ 
ewth,  the  followiog  reports  were  tra|isiiutte4  by  the  goveroors 
pf  tbc  different  provipces: — 

"  In  the  government  of  Minsk,  up  to  the  end  of  January, 
18,797  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  274$  of  horses,  had  been 
burnt;  and  there  still  retnained  to  be  burnt,  of  tbc  fermer 
30^106^  and  4^  the  latter  37,316,  the  greater  part  of  which 
ipere  ficmnd  on  the  bamka  of  the  ^erexhia*  In  the  yovenoAcot 
of  Moscow^  up  to  the  15th  of  Febr^r3r,49,7M  dead  bodies  of 
men,  and  27,849  of  horses,  had  been  burnt,  beaides  a  number 
of  others  that  were  buried.  In  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
up  to  the  2d  of  March,  71,733  dead  bodies  of  men,  and 
51,430  of  horses,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.  In  the 
government  of  Wibia,  up  to  the  5th  of  March,  72,202  dead 
dead  bodies  of  men,  and  9407  of  horses,  had  been  put  uadef 
grannd.  la  the  governmeDt  of  Kalouga,  «p  to  the  11th  df 
Maivh,  1014  human  corpses,  and  4384  dead  horses,  had  been 
Wirat*  The  numberof  the  whole  was  213,516  human  corpses, 
and  95,916  dead  horses,  exclusive  of  many  others,  either 
burned  or  buried,  of  which  no  account  was  taken.  The 
strictest  measures  have  been  taken  for  destroying,  before  the 
approach  of  spring,  the  dead  bodies  that  may  be  found  ttt  tho 
tivcra  md  woods.^  f»  109^  110. 

The  loss  of  more  than  250,000  men  in  this  campaign 
must  undpubtedly  be  charged  to  the  unhallowed  ambi- 
tion of  Buonaparte;  but  to  impute  all  the  late  bloody 
scenes  in  Europe  to  ham,  as  Messrs.  Gibbon  and  Allen 
QOj  is  in  our  opinion  unjust.  The  truth  is,  England  con- 
tended for  sovereign  dominion  over  all  the  seas,  and 
Fmiice  by  way  of  self-defence  and  retaliation,  attempted 
to  unite  all  the  continental  powers  under  the  govern- 
]&ent  of  her  Emperor  in  opposition  to  the  naval  power 
pf  Great  Britain.  England's  ambition  to  rule  the  ocean 
|iad  quite  as  much  influence  in  producing  the  bloody 
wars  of  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  desire  of  Napoleon 
%o  subjugate   the   continent.   The  late  Emperor  of 
France  has'  sins  enough  to  answer   for,  without  the 
exclusive  imputation  to  him  of  evils  which  England 
conjoindy  produced.  Give  him  his  due:  he  is  a  great 
wanior,  a  great  politician;  a  great  sinner,  who  makes 
no  pretensions  to  vital  godliness;  and  who  is  in  every 
idi^ous  respect,  but  not  in  natural  qualificationt  for 
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empire,  if  we  except  a  benevdent  disposition,  ii 
to  the  Restorer  of  Peace  to  the  nations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  private  and  public  character  of  Napoleon  is 
every  way  superior  to  that  of  the  present  Prince  Regent 
of  England,  we  wish  all  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
nations  might  learn  finom  Alexander  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  publicly  acknowledge  the  Lwd  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  only  ie^timate  source  of  government. 

Could  we  search  the  heart,  we  might  perhaps  ^  find, 
that  the  solemn  league  in  which  Alexander  binds  him* 
self  to  make  the  laws  of  Christ  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
towards  nations,  proceeded  from  ambition;  but  until  we 
know  the  thoughts  of  his  soul,  it  is  ungenerous;  it  is 
unjust  to  attribute  it  lo  any  thing  but  a  conscientious 
regard  to  moral  obKgation.  The  idoption  of  that  sdeam 
Covenant  corresponds  with  his  general  deportment  in 
office.  It  must  give  the  Christian  unfeigned  pleasure  to 
hear  him  saying  in  his  Ukase  which  forbids  the  perse* 
cution  of  a  sect  of  Dissenters  from  the  Russian  Greek 
Church; — ^*  Does  it  become  a  Christian  government  to 
employ^rsh  and  cruel  means  to  bring  back  into  the 
church  those  who  have  gone  astray?  The  doctrine  of 
the  Redeemer,  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  the 
sinner^  cannot  be  spread  by  restraint  and  punishment. 
True  faith  can  only  take  root,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
by  conviction,  instruction,  mildness,  and  above  all  by 
good  example." 

No  man  of  his  age  ever  received  more  unbounded 
applause  than  Alexander;  and  most  rulers  are  willing 
to  appropriate  all  the  improper  adulation  which  their 
subjects  or  constituents  are  disposed  to  give;  but  tbe 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  would  not,  like  Herod,  be 
eaten  of  worms.  We  take  delight  in  closing  this  brief 
notice  of  a  man  who  occupies  no  obscure  position  in 
the  religious  world,  by  transcribing  his 

^  Address  to  the  Legislative  Synod  at  Moscow, 

**  Dated  from  Moaoow,  Oct.  37, 131^  . 

*^  During  my  late  travels  through  the  Provinces,  I  ^ss 
obliged,  to  my  no  small  regret,  to  listen  to  speeches  pro- 
nounced by  certain  of  the  Clergy  in  different  parts,  which 
contained  unbecoming  praises  of  me-— praises  which  caaon^ 
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be  ascribed  unto  CiOd*  And  as  I  am  convinced  in  the  depth 
of  my  heart  of  the  Christian  trath,  that  every  blessing  floweth 
uato  as  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  alone^ 
amt  that  every  man,  be  he  whom  he  may,  without  Christ,  is 
fbll  only  of  evil,  therefore  to  ascribe  unto  me  the  glory  of  deeds^ 
in  which  the  hand  of  God  hath  been  so  evidt-nilv  manifested 
before  the  whole  world,  is  to  give  unto  men  that  glory  which 
belongeth  unto  Almighty  God  alone. 

^  I  account  it  my  du^,  therefore,  to  forbid,  all  such  anbe- 

coming  expreaaioos  of  praise,  and  recommend  to  the  Holy 

Synod  to  give  instructions  to  all  the  Diocesan  Bishops,  that 

they  themselves,  and  the  Clergy  under  them,  may,  on  similar 

occasions,  in  future,  refrain  from  all  such  expressions  of  praise, 

80  disagreeable  to  my  ears;  and  that  they  may  render  unto  the 

Lord  of  Hosts  alone,  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  bestowed 

npon  tm,  and  pray  for  the  out-pouring  of  his  Grace  upon  all 

of  us:  conforming  diemselves  in  this  matter  to  the  words  of 

Sacted  Writ,  which  requires  us  to  render  to  the  King  Eternal^ 

Immortal,  Invisible,  the  only  wbe  God,  honour  and  glory  for 

ev^r  and  ever.  ALEXANDER.** 


Article  VIII.— ^SW-m^n^  on  various  suij€cu  and  occasionsi 
Btf  George  Stanley  Faber^  B.  D.  Rector  of  Long^Newton. 
Vol.  L  Philadelphia:  printed  and  published  by  M.  Carey 
and  Son.  1817.  pp.  424.  8vo. 

The  Publishers  of  this  voluine  are  liberally  minded 
R«mian  Catholics,  willing  that  the  public  should  read 
even  the  arguments  of  tne  Protestants  against  the  su- 
perstitibns  of  the  Romanists^  or  these  pages  would  ne* 
ver  have  issued  from  their  press.  They  deserve  thanks 
lor  having  given  the  community  many  good  books;  and 
more  than  eighty  editions  of  the  best  quarto  Bibles  that 
lutve  been  circulated  in  America.  Faber^s  sermons  we 
Uke  so  well  as  to  regret  that  the  second  volume,  to 
which  he  refers  us,  has  not.  been  publi^ed.  To  what 
can  this  be  owing?  Certainly  Fabor  is  a  very  pithy  wri* 
ter;  and  his  dissertations  on  the  prophecies  were  read 
with  avidity.  People  might  have  presumed,  we  should 
think,  that  his  sermons,  whether  sound  or  unsound  in 
the  faith^  were  worth  reading,  for  the  ingenuity  which 


llMjr  imgbc  diimver,  and  the  good  seiite  wUchbeoMiil 
very  generally  express,  eyen  in  apite  of  some  ftte 
theory,  should  he  have  the  unhappiness  to  maintam  one. 
Why  then  have  not  these  sermons  been  honoured  with 
a  rapid  sale  in.  our  city?  No  other  reasons  suggest 
themselves  to  us  than  the  following:  Mr.  Faber  is  an 
Episcopal  writer;  most  readers  of  other  denominations 
would  therefore  be  apt  to  think  his  sermons  dry  mora- 
lity of  Arminian  texture,  because  the  modern  £pi8co« 
pal  sermonizers  generally  produce  nothing  better;  tha 
Calvinistic  churchmen  would  have  similar  preseati- 
ments;  and  the  Arminian  readers  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  America,  generally 
think  they  *^  have  sermons  enough  on  Sunday  to  la^ 
all  the  week.'* 

Should  any  ona  enquire  of  all  the  booksellers  in  Phi- 
ladelphta,  what  part  of  the  community,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  wealth,  purchase  the  most  reli^ous 
and  moral  books,  they  would  not  give  the  honour  of  ia- 
tellectual  avidity  to  the  Episcopalians  or  Quakers.  The 
former  purchase  elegantly  bound  Bibles  for  their  pews, 
and  die  latter,  die  Journds  of  their  own  Public  Friend^ 
but  neither  of  them  many  other  books,  unless  it  be  for 
legal  or  medical  libraries. 

Could  it  be  generally  known,  that  these  sermons  are 
ingenious,  argumentative,  and  firequently  evangdical  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  while  they  are  also  oecaaionaUy  er* 
roneous,  they  would  not  long  want  readers  and  pums^ 
aers.  They  are  worthy  of  attention  for  the  sake  of 
the  mthodoxy  of  some  of  them,  the  heterodoxy  of 
odiers,  and  the  candour  displayed  in  all.  The  author  io« 
forms  us,  (p.  S56,)  that  he  is  tM  a  Caknnisi^  and  «t 
lef  m  from  the  416th  page  that  Aeu  moian  Armaitmi 
for  *<  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,''  he  says,  *•  we  now 
find  ourselves  beaten  away  from  the  Arminian  hypotlif- 
BIS,  and  thence  seem  compelled  to  view  the  Calvni^ 
system  as  more  agreeable  to  Scripture."  He  adopts  for 
inmself  this  canon,  to  admit  m  tondusion  in  ^V  'Ifl*^ 
to  be  wBdy  mde$$  the  amclusiom  itteff^  «  weU  ^  *^ 


-  r 
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tkmt^firom  vJmsh  it  ii  deduced,  be  empfie^  at  fonh 
m  Mf  scripture,  p.  360. 

^  This,  X  win  be  bold  to  say,  is  the  sole  mode  in  which  we 
tm  ev^  arrive  st  ccttainty  ib  tnat|et^  of  Tcfigion.  We  mtiss 
prove  all  tluags  hy  Scripture;  and  hctUL  fast  that  which  la 
gpod:  r^iardl^s  of  the  even  oppoaite  cpnckisioiis,  which  mii^ 
acem  by  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning  to  be  legitimately  dedoo* 
ed  from  our  several  articles  of  belief.  By  adopting  such  a  pla% 
we  may  forfeit  the  honour  and  glory  of  a  proud  systematic 
concinnity;  and,  what  has  not  unfreauently  been  the  case  with 
Otir  venerable  mother  tihe  Church  or  England,  in  the  mortal 
log  Off  theologic  war  we  may  very  possibly  be  deemed  Calvi^ 
aistic  by  Armintans  and  Anoiaian  )iy  Calviaisis:  buf^  rejeea* 
mgeacA  theory  as  a  rvhok^  and  determining  to  caH  no mao 
moiUr  save  Christ  alone,,  we  shall  have  the  comfort  of  know^ 
ing,  that  we  believe  nothing,  but  what  the  Bible  unequivocsdljt 
teaches  us  to  believe.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  the  most  philo- 
sophical, but  it  is  probably  the  wisest,  opinion  which  we  can 
adopt,  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  rival 
systems  of  Calvin  and  Arminiue;  though  I  believe  it  to  ez» 
ceed  the  wit  of  man  to  pomt  out  the  earoct  plaee^  wbete  it  dif^ 
fie*  We  dialinGtly  perceive  the  two  extreauties  of  the  vasa 
chaia*  which  stretcbsa  across  the  whole  espaase  of  the  tholo^ 
g^calneavens;  but  its  central  links  are  enveloped  in  impeno 
trable  clouds  and  thick  darkness*  After  all,  whatever  meta- 
physical difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  matter,  these  difficul- 
ties are  no  way  tectdiar  to  Christianity:  they  are,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  inherent  m  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves*  Aa 
mere  deists,  we  should  be  equally  perplexed,  if  we  were  dei* 
tartttned  to  excogitate  a  cmnpact  moral  system,  with  the  jaa- 
riai^  pmots  of  fate  and.  free-will,  divine  preaeience  and  hawnait 
contiagency*  This  was  felt  loc^  befoie  the  promulgation  cf 
the  Gospel:  and,  if  men  continue  to  dispute  and  draw  out  fina 
trains  of  metaphysical  reasoning  even  to  the  very  end  of  the 
world,  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  thejr 
win  be  just  as  wise  at  the  close  as  they  were  at  the  com* 
mcncement*'*  PirtdesHMrian  Cantr&Persy,  p.  418«'^ao* 

If  the  reader  should  think  fix>m  these  expressions,  un-^ 
ftirourable  to  trams  tjf  meHiphy^eal  reasonings  and 
fifty  more  like  them  in  the  book,  that  Mr.  Faber  at^^ 
tempts  nothing  of  the  nature,  he  would  find  himadf  in 
a  inistake,  for  our  author^s  sermons  are  metaphysiciA 
dissertations  from  beginnings  to  end.  XFV  are  of  opinion 
too,  that  the  tmtb  lica  between  tiie  systems  of  CalviniBm 
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and  Arminianisin,  as  drawn  out  I^  htmseM;  and  Aat 
this  intermediate  system  is  the  genuine  Calvinism  of  the 
confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches*  So  fiir  b  it  from 
exceeding  the  wit  of  man  to  point  out  the  exact  place 
in  which  the  truth  lies,  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly; and  if  we  put  no  false  construction  upon  the 
hinguage  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  C/mrch  of 
England^  a  genuine  Calvinistic  system,  an  expression  of 
the  truth  in  all  the  most  important  points,  is  contained 
in  them*  From  the  extracts  already  given,  our  readers 
will  know  what  they  are  to  expect  from  our  author* 
Against  his  style  we  have  nothing  to  object  but  the  oc* 
casional  use  of  long,  high  sounding,  newly  invented 
words;  such  as  aumquartictUar^  p»  421;  Crtbotia^  Tauro* 
ho&a^  jfnthropoooliumj  p.  147;  postdiluvian  Patriarch^ 
ismj  p.  323;  and  proselyttcal  baptism^  p.  324.  It  is  in 
general  neat,  and  uncommonly  nervous. 

In  xht  first  sermon  the  author  treats  of  the  universal 
prtffitableness  of  scripture  for  doctrine^  reproof  correction 
of  errors,  and  instruction  in  righteousness*  Under  the  head 
of  doctrine^  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  XXXIX  ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England  constitute  a  summary  of 
scriptural  truth;  and  gives  the  meaning  which  he  attributes 
to  the  principal  parts.  He  believes,  with  the  Calvinists,  in 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  human  insufficiency  for  any 
thing  good,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  justifica- 
tion by  the  scrfc  merits  of  Christ,  through  the  instni* 
mentality  of  saving  faith,  which  God  gives;  and  sancti- 
fication  through  a  divine  blessing  on  human  agency: 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  the  "  tenets  6i particular  re- 
demptiony  reprobation^  and  election,  according  to  the 
Calvinisdc  interpretation  of  the  word."  He  says,  ^*  the 
elect  people  of  God  are  only  those,  who  are  made  his 
sons  by  adoption;  who  are  changed  into  the  image  of 
his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  who  walk  religious- 
ly in  good  works;  and  who  at  length  by  God's  mercy, 
attain  to  everlasting  felicjity."  p.  8.  We  avow  ourselves 
to  be  what  Mr.  Faber  calls  ^^  high  Calvinists,"  and  yet 
we  agree  that  no  man  can  be  known,  by  himself  or  his 
fellow  mcn^  to  bie  dccted^  but  by  the  evidence  of  his 
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adoption,  which  is  a  oonformlty  of  miiul  and  life  to  the 
moral  image  of  Christ.  We  should  be  content  to  define 
Ae  elect  as  bring  **  all  those  persons^  who  shall  at  lengdi 
bj  God's  mercy,  attdin  to  everlasting  felicity/^  A  person 
can  knoir  himself  to  t)etong  to  this  number  only  by  be^^ 
ifig  conscious  of  performing  certain  works,  whidi  he 
compares  with  the  law  of  God,  and  judges  to  be  good 
worts.  But  will  it  follow,  that  the  omniscient  Jehovah 
did  not,  before  one's  adoption,  before  the  commence<» 
laent  of  his  religious  walk,  and  before  his  entrance  into 
heaven,  contemplate  him  as  one  who  should  be  adopted^ 
regenerated,  and  admitted  to  heaven,  by  the  grace  and 
mercy  which  he  himself  chose  to  bestow?  Because  men 
know  not  who  the  elected  are,  until  they  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  holiness,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the 
Lord  knoweth  not  them  that  are  his,  in  co«-existent  fore- 
knowledge and  puqx>se,  from  all  eternity?  Certainly 
oar  reason  in  conjunction  with  fevelation  must  teach  us^ 
that  God  alway  knew  and  chose  to  do,  every  thing 
which  he  will  do,  in  relation  to  the  persons  who  attain 
to  everlasting  felicity?  All  voluntary  actions  are  actions 
which  proceed  from  choice;  and  if  Jehovah  chosey  from 
some  sufficient  motive  apprehended  by  his  own  mind^ 
to  make  some  differ  from  others,  as  our  author  teaches 
that  he  did,  (p.  414)  so  that  through  the  right  use  of 
privileges  bestowed  they  shall  believe  and  be  saved,  we 
can  see  no  objection  to  calling  all  these,  on  whom  God's 
cfunc&  terminates  in  its  operation,  the  elect.  If  God 
makes  men  to  differ  without  having  chosen  to  do  so, 
then  is  his  conduct  involuntary,  and  we  grant  that  in 
such  a  case  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  the  ob» 
jecta  on  whom  his  volitions  should  uhimately  act. 

In  the  second  sermon  Mr.  Faber  exemplifies  the  jus- 
tice of  God  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent discourse,  that  exhibits  the  nature  of  divine  jus- 
tice in  a  strong  light.  We  would  gladly  pay  the  price 
of  the  whole  volume  for  this  and  the  two  following  set- 
mens,  if  we  could  not  possess  them  on  better  termStf 
He  shows,  that  the  Deity  is  perfectly  saaA  immutably 
iust;  that  perfect  justice  requires  the  inftiction  of  tte 

Vol.  I  2  L  No.  2. 
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penalty  of  the  law,  when  that  is  incurred,  in  every  case; 
that  dl  men  have  sinned;  and  that  God  would  be  un* 
just  should  he  for  any  consideration  fail  of  inflicting  ail 
the  punishment  deserved;  or  should  he  inflict  any  thing 
more.  He  presents  Christ  as  having  the  wilif  theri^t^ 
and  the  power  to  ofier  full  satisfaction  to  divine  jus^ce 
for  the  sins  of  men;  as  having  done  it;  as  having  been 
accepted  as  a  substitute;  and  as  having  performed  his 
covenant  engagements. 

*^  la  the  exercise  of  human  laws,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
.  vest  somewhere  or  other  the  power  of  granting  an  absolute 
pardon.   But  the  use  of  this  power,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
assumption  of  the  privilege  of  mercy,  must  inevitably,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  a  departure  from  strict  and 
naked  justice.  We  may  call  it  a  necessary  porvery  or  we  may 
call  the  occasional  exercise  of  it  an  amiable  injustice:  but 
still,  disguise  it  as  we  please,  turn  it  as  we  may,  if  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  it  will  prove  to  be  neither  more  nor  less,  than  an 
act  of  absolute  injustice.  In  fact,  such  is  the  unavoidable  de- 
ficiency of  human  institudons,  perfect  justice    and  perfect 
met'Cy  cannot  subsist  together.  We  may,  like  Draco  of  old, 
write  our  laws  in  blood  by  way  of  attaining  to  perfect  justice: 
but  what  then  becomes  of  mercy!  We  may  allow  to  the  so- 
vereign the  exercise  of  mercy;  but  what  then  becomes  of  the 
perfection  of  our  justice?  The  moment  that  mercy  is  intro- 
duced, since  it  can  only  be  extended  to  those  who  deserve 
punishment  (otherwise  the  remission  of  punishment  is  not 
an  act  of  graccy  but  a  claim  of  absolute  right;')  the  moment,  I 
say,  that  mercy  is  introduced,  ji/^^ice  is  rendered  imperfect, 
because  a  criminal  is  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity;  and, 
the  moment  ihaX  justice  is  in  this  manner  rendered  imperfect, 
it,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  becomes  injustice. 

^*So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  abstract  question  are  concern- 
ed, it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  there  were  such  and  such  mid- 
gating  circumstances,  which  moved  the  sovereign  to  extend 
his  pardon  to  the  culprit.  The  sum  of  the  matter,  after  all, 
will  be  found  to  be  simply  this:  did  the  man  break  the  &w,  or 
did  he  not  break  it?  If  he  did  not  break  it,  an  exemption  from 
punishment  was  no  more  than  his  right;  in  this  case,  there 
was  plainly  no  room  for  mercy.  If  he  ^  break  it,  then  in 
absolute  strictness  he  deserved  punishment:  and*  if  he  were 
suffered  to  escape,  no  mitigating  circumstances  can  possiWy 
render  that  justy  which  in  itself  is  intrinsically  unjust.  Wc 
may  applaud  the  amability  of  mercy;  nay,  we  may  even  find 
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it  necatary  for  the  well-being  of  societ3r,  that  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  exercising  it  should  be  lodged  somewhere: 
but  merq^y  as  exercised  by  man,  can  never,  if  thoroughly 
analysed,  be  any  thing  else  than  an  inferior  sort  of  injustice. 

B.  ei^  22. 

i 

His  text  is  in  Romans,  iii.  23 — ^26.  All  have  sinned^ 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus;  whom  God  hath  sent  forth  to  be  a  propi-^ 
nation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righte^ 
outness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  ' 
his  righteousness:  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justi^ 
fier  tf  him  winch  beUeveth  in  Jesus.  On  this  passage 
he  o^rvesy 

^  It  must  I  think,  strike  every  one,  however  singular  it 
may  appear  at  the  first  view,  that  God's  remission  of  sins  ta 
oDt  here  described  as  an  act  of  mercy,  but  as  an  act  of  strict 
and  unbending  justice.  His  remission  of  them,  contradictory 
as  such  a  thing  might  seem,  is  yet  a  public  demonstration  of 
his  justice.  iThe  Apostle,  in  order  as  it  were  that  his  meaning 
mi^t  be  incapable  of  misapprehension,  emphatically  repeats 
his  words:  and,  instead  of  disguising  the  point,  or  refusing  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  he  sums  up  the  whole,  in  what  may  well 
be  termed  the  great  leffcl  paradox  of  Christianity,  by  de- 
daring,  that  God  accepted  the  atonement  made  by  the  blood 
(^  Clurist,  in  order  that  he  might  at  once  be  just  lumself,  and 

Jet  the  justifier  of  him  which  beUeveth  in  Jesus;  nay,  that, 
y  virtue  of  this  powerful  atonement,  the  remission  of  sins 
should  absolutely  be  a  demonstration  of  his  justice;  not  of 
his  mercy  (as  the  Socinian  would  teach  us,)  but  of  \i\%  justice. 
•*  The  evident  drift  of  St.  Paul  is  to  show,  how  God  may 
preserve  inviolate  his  attribute  of  justice  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  pardoning  those  whom  strict  justice  would  con- 
demn: and  this  he  teaches  us,  is  done  by  Christ  being  made 
our  substitute  and  by  his  bearing  in  his  own  person  the  whole 
weight  of  that  wrath  which  must  otherwise  have  fallen  yxgaa 
us.  The  complete  penalty  of  sin  was  exacted  even  to  the 
uttermost  farthing:  and  the  most  ample  satisfaction  was  made 
to  the  divine  justice;  but  it  was  done,  not  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  guilty,  but  by  the  sufferings  of  one  placed  in  their  stead. 
The  divine  attribute  of  justice  being  now  perfectly  satisfied, 
axMl  a  punishment  completely  equivsdent  to  the  sins  of  th,e 
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whole  worid  having  b«^  inflicted;  that  iierjr  attribute  of 
ju8tice»  justice  not  mercyy  was  now  as  much  coacerned  in 
pardoning  the  sins  of  every  faithful  penitent^  as  it  was  before 
concerned  in  punishing  them,  notwithstanding  his  repentance* 
For,  precisely  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  a  man  twice 
for  the  same  offence,  so  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  those 
whose  punishment  had  adready  been  Undergone  by  their  surety, 
Chrisf>^'  p.  a©,  3r.  ' 

The  only  thing  about  which  we  disagree  with  our 
author  is  the  extent  of  Christ's  satis&otioft  t&  divine 
justice;  for  if  he  made  sttcb  a  plenaoy  aConemeM  for  d 
Ac  sins  of  eveiy  homan  being  as  Mr.  Fabdr  has  de- 
'scribedy  then  we  insist  upon  it,  that  all  men,  without 
one  exception,  will  be  saved  from  heB;  for  *^  it  wotiM 
be  nnJQst  to  psnish  diose  whose  punishment  had  al- 
ready been  undergone  by  their  surety,  Christ.'*  To  be 
consistent  with  himself,  our  author  must  either  become 
a  Universalist,  or  teach  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a 
particular  atouemeotf  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  of 
believers  alone.  Principles  enough  are  established,  in 
short,  in  this  sermon,  to  m9ke  their  advocate  a  thorough 
and  consistent  Calvinist,  if  he  would  but  apply  them. 
We  agree  with  him,  that  many  persons  *^  wiU  be  fitde 
di^osed  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  common  argu* 
ment,"  stated  by  Dr.  Priestley  as  the  general  sentimeat 
of  Calvinists,  ^*  that  m,  being  committed  ogamH  an  vt* 
jSmiic  being f  requires  an  infitate  satisfaction;  but  an  irh 
finite  satisfiwtiott  can  enfy  be  made  by  an  infinite  person: 
and  injinitude  is  an  incommunicabk  attribute  of  Oed; 
therefore  Christ  who  makes  an  infinite  satitfactim  fit 
the  sins  of  the  worlds  must  himself  be  God.^^  'Hie  divi* 
nity  of  Christ  rests  not  on  such  a  weak,  argument  as 
this.  We  agree  too>  with  Faber  and  Magte,  that'^s 
mere  inversion  of  terms  will  produce  an  exactly  oppo- 
site conclusion;"  for  sin  being  committed  by  a  finite 
being,   must  be  a   finite  evil,   and  requires  a  finite 
satisniction.  So  much  is  true:  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
a  finite  creature  could  render  even  a  finite  satisfac- 
tion for  a  sinner,  unless  that  finite  creature  could  be 
free  from  obligations  to  render  all  the  obedience  is 
Us  power  for  himself;  and  having  rendered  it,  could 
then  sufier  all  the  punishment  deserved  by  the  person 
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to  be  redeemed  from  the  curst.  Our  doctrine  will  be 

unpopular  with  some^  who  have  talked  and  written 

much  about  infinity;  but  we  ask  proof  from  the  word  of 

God,  thai  each  sin  is  an  it\fintte  evil.  Until  we  can  find 

some  such  aB3ertion  in  the  Bible  as  this,  we  shall  be  in- 

lueaced  by  such  rational  considerations  as  these:  sin  is 

tn  effect;  every  effect  requires  an  adequate  cause;  an 

iofinste  eflbct  must  have  an  infinite  cause;  and  if»  there* 

&re»  sin  be  an  infinite  effect,  man  the  cause  of  it  murt 

be  an  infimte.  being.  Again;  things  which  are  infinite 

viU  not  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison:  and  if»  there* 

fere,  every  sin  is  an  infinite  evU,  no  one  sin  can  be 

gieater  than  another,  which  is  dbntrary  to  the  Scriptural 

dc>ctKine,  that  '*  some  sins  in  themselves,  and  by  reason 

•of  several  aggravations,  are  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of 

God  than  others" 

If  every  sin  be  infinite,  and  every  person  has  com^** 
asitted  sb,  and  ail  infinities  are  equal,  then  no  man  is 
a  greater  skmer  than  another,  for  all  the  sina  of  one 
man  cwmot  be  more  than  mfinite,  and  a  single  sin  <d 
am^her  man  is  no  less:  so  that  some  cannot  be  beaten 
wteh  many  and  others  few  stripes^  unless  God  would 
punish  equal. moral  evils  with  unequal  penalties  In  this 
caaev  Jehovah  would  not  render  unto  every  nuin  ac* 
cording  to  his  deeds* 

Fimdly;  an  infinite  moral  evil  deserves  an  infinite 
pttniriiment;  and  the  punishment  deserved  by  every  sin 
must  be  inflicted,  if  God  rendtTs  unto  every  man  ac^ 
cording  to  his  deeds.  Now  a  man  canmA  endure  more 
than  infinite  punishment;  but  should  he  commit  two 
sins,  he  womkl  deserve  two  infimie  punishments,  one  of 
which  could  not  be  inflicted;  and  of  course  no  man  can 
ever  be  punished  for  more  than  one  sin;  and  for  all  other 
sins  of  a  man  but  one,  divine  justice  must  for  ever  re« 
main  unsatisfied.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  according 
to  our  system,  which  makes  every  sin  a  finite,  though 
exceedingly  great  and  horrible  evil,  it  may  still  be 
shown^  that  "  every  sin  deserves  God's  wrath  and  curse, 
bofll  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,"  for  God 
may  extend  the  amount  of  penalty  incurred  to  any 
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assignable  duration;  and  for  ever  may  continue  to 
punish  one,  who  for  ever  continues  to  multiply  trans- 
gressions. 

The  third,  sermon  of  this  volume  is  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification;  in  the  introductory  part  of  which  he  judici* 
ously  remarks,  that  ^^  truths,  however  undoubted,  when 
never  referred  to,  become  in  a  manner  obsolete.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  therefore  (Hight 
to  enter  more  or  less  fully  into  all  our  discourses.  The 
practice  of  the  gospel  ought  ever  to  be  built  upon  the 
principles  of  the  gospel."  p.  44.  He  then  proceeds  to 
state,  prove,  and  defend  the  Protestant  doctiine  of  justi- 
fication, in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Romanists  on 
tiiis  subject. 

The  fourth  sermon  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  sancd- 
fication.  In  it,  the  author  shows  in  what  consisted  the 
image  of  God  in  which  man  was  made,  and  from  which 
he  fell.  He  proves  that  all  men  in  thdr  present  natural 
estate  are  destitute  of  the  true,  practical  knowledge  of 
God;  from  wrong  apprehensions  have  wrong  volitions; 
and  are  inclined  habitually  to  sin,  to  sin  only,  until  God 
so  regenerate  them  as  to  rectify  the  operations  of  their 
understanding,  and  thereby  of  their  will  and  affections. 
Regeneration  he  well  teaches  to  be  the  work  of  God, 
and  the  beginning  of  sanctification;  so  that  without  being 
born  of  God  there  is  no  holiness;  and  without  holiness 
begun  and  persevered  in,  no  introduction  into  heaven* 
He  vindicates  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  original  human 
depravity  of  mental  disposition  against  the  Pelagians, 
who  say  that  men  become  sinners  by  imitation.  O  that 
all  Protestant  Episcopalians  would  bear  him! 

**  Scripture  universally  represents  fallen  man,  as  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  and  as  utterly  unable  by  his  own  unas- 
sisted powers  to  raise  himself  up  to  the  life  of  righteousness. 
He  has  wandered  from  the  fold  of  God:  but  he  cannot  by 
himself  retrace  his  steps.  He  has  corn!ipted  himself  by  many 
inventions:  but  he  cannot  wash  away  the  stain  of  that  cor- 
ruption. His  intellect  is  darkened:  but  he  cannot  illuminate  it* 
His  will  is  distorted:  but  he  cannot  rectify  it.  His  aifect|pA8 
are  polluted:  but  he  cannot  purify  them«  Hence  he  has  need 
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of  some  extrinsic  assistance  to  bring  him  into  a  state  of  una- 
nimity with  God. 

''  Scripture  accordingly  teaches  us,  in  full  agreeinent  with 
the  doctrine  of  noan's  complete  inability,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  is  the  grand  agent  in  working  ^at  salutary  change  in 
the  soul,  which  causes  it  once  more  in  all  faculties  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  Deity*  This  blessed  personage  illuminates  the 
darkened  imderstanding;  and  then,  using  it  as  a  proper  effec- 
tive instrument,  by  it  as  a  secondary  cause  rectifies  the  will 
and  purifies  the  affections.    The  man,  being  now  made  at 
unity  with  God,  becomes  qualified  for  the  divine  presence: 
and  thus,  as  God  the  Son  effected  his  Justification,  by  which 
he  obtained  a  right  to  the  heavienly  inheritance;  so  God  the 
Holy  Ghost   completes  his  Sanctificadon,  by  which  he  is 
made  meet  (as  the  apostle  expresses  it)  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light J*^  p.  91,  92. 

Our  only  disagreement  with  the  author  concerning 

any  thing  contained  in  this  discourse,  respects  a  point 

in  mental  philosophy.  He  says, 

^  But,  right  and  wrong  appearing  in  their  true  colours  to  a 
reformed  intellect,  and  the  will  operating  upon  each  to  choose 
or  to  reject  it,  the  affections  now  come  forcibly  into  play. 
What  the  will  prefers,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  reformed 
mtellect,  produces  the  affection  of  love  towards  it:  and  what 
the  will  rejects,  still  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  reformed 
intellect,  produces  the  affection  of  hatred  towards  it."  p.  91. 

We  admit  that  volition  is  always  consequent  upon 
some  act  of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  but  we  deny  that  any  act  of  the  will  directly 
produces  any  affection  of  love,  or  of  hatred.  Our  own 
consciousness  will  teach  us  all,  upon  mature  reflection, 
that  we  love  an  object  because  it  appears  to  be  lovely, 
and  hate  an  object  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  hate- 
fiil:  that  we  frequently  will  from  some  affection,  as  well 
as  from  some  operation  of  the  understanding;  and  that 
the  different  affections  of  our  minds  are  as  immediately 
dependent  on  the  intellect  in  all  cases,  as  the  operations 
of  the  will  in  any  case.  In  regeneration,  we  think  God 
enlightens  the  faculty  of  apprehension,  so  that  we  have 
correct  conceptions  of  reli^ous  subjects;  rectifies  our 
judgments  and  reasonings;  quickens  our  consciences 
and   stimulates  our  memory;  that  in  consequence  of 
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this  work  upon  several  of  the  faculties  mcluded  undet 
the  general  term  of  understandings  we  begin  to  have 
right  feelmgSy  of  lave  for  spiritually  good  things  a[^re- 
hended  to  be  lovely,  of  desire  for  them,  of  hope  of  en* 
joying  them;  of  gratitude  for  them,  and  especially  for 
Christ  the  meritorious  procurer  of  them;  di  hatred  oi 
things  conceived  to  be  morally  evil;  and  of  grief  for 
having  practised  iniquity:  and  that  in  consequence  either 
of  these  stiritually  right  acts  of  the  understandings  or  of 
these  right  feelings  s  called  either  afiections  or  passions, 
and  sometimes  of  both  of  them,  we  will  to  be  holy,  to 
receive  Christ,  to  rest  on  himi  and  to  practise  holiness 
in  his  fear.  We  will  also  to  promote  right  feelings  is 
ourselves,  and  to  avoid  evil  emotions;  but  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  having  previously  conceived  of  them  and 
experienced  them. 

The  fifths  sixths  seventh^  and  eighth  sermons  of  this 
volume  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  regent' 
ration^  according  tQ  scripture  and  the  Church  of  England. 
It  appears  that  the  Romish  church  taught,  that  the  in* 
ward  grace  of  regeneration  always  accompanies  the 
due  administration  of  the  outward  sign  of  baptism:  and 
this  tenet  has  been  received,  and  revived  by  many  of  the 
modern  doctors  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  her  liturgy  and  of  the  Bible. 

*^  They  assert,  that,  not  only  is  Baptism  ih€  outward  sign 
of  Regeneration,  bat  also  the  procuring  cause  of  it»  Htnct 
they  teach,  that,  where  Baptism  is,  there  itifallibly  is  Regene- 
ration; and,  where  Baptism  is  not,  there  assuredly  is  no  R^ 
generation.  AU  the  baptized  therefore  are  regenerate;  audi 
conversely,  all  the  unbaptized  are  unregenerate.  To  look» 
eonsequendy,  for  any  spiritual  Regeneration  subsefuent  to 
Baptism  is  plainly  nugatory:  for  every  baptized  person,  being 
ipso  facto  regenerate,  cannot  a  second  time  be  bom  again, 
tnough  from  his  lapses  into  actual  sin  he  may  have  need  of 
frequent  renovations.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  str^ 
nuously  contend,  that  it  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Chnr^ 
of  En^and:  and  they  are  very  apt,  with  what  controvcrw 
equity  I  stop  not  to  inquire,  though  apparendy  from  not  having 
themsehea  sufficiently  considered  the  subject  in  ail  its  various 
tendencies;  they  are  very  apt,  gratuitously  to  charge  their  op- 
ponents with  an  unwarrantable  or  even  an  heretical  departure 
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from  the  avowed  sentiments  of  that  Church,  and  not  unfre- 
qacntly  to  intimate  (doubtless  by  way  of  satisfactorily  ac*- 
counting  for  the  alleged  fact  of  this  departure)  that  they  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  highly  useful  qualification  of  com* 
mon  tense/'  p,  1 1 5, 1 1 6. 

^  If  then  any  one  assert  as  a  fact,  that  Regeneration  inva* 
niAaLY  attends  Baptism;  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  proof 
of  this  FACT  from  direct  evidence,  just  as  we  might  demand 
a  poof  of  any  other  fact*  Insomuch,  with  reverence  be  it 
9poken,  even  if  Scripture  itself  asserted  such  a  fact  (which 
in  truth  it  neither  cbe^  nor  can  do;)  we  could  not  admit  the 
reality  of  its  occurrence,  if  universal  experience  proved  that 
it  did  not  occur."  p.  122. 

In  these  discourses  Mr.  Faber  proves,  more  than  suf- 
Bciendy,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  inseparability  of  bap- 
tism  and  regeneration,  is  supported  by  neither  Expe- 
rience, Reason,  Analogy,  nor  Scripture.  He  admits, 
that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  speaks  of  all 
baptized  persons  as  being  regenerated;  but  he  attributes 
this  to  the  impossibility  of  man's  ascertaining  at  the 
time,  whether  baptized  persons  are  regenerated  or  not; 
and  contends  that  the  writers  of  the  inspired  epistles  use 
the  terms  elect  and  saints  in  the  same  loose  way.  Here 
is  the  weak  part  of  his  discussion  of  this  subject.  He 
proves  clearly  from  other  parts  of  the  liturgy,  the  Ar- 
tides,  and  Homilies,  and  Fathers  of  the  church,  that  the 
Anglican  church  does  hold  to  the  necessity  of  a  rege- 
neration by  the  Holy  Ghost,  separable  from  external 
baptism,  and  often  separated  from  it.  He  very  justly 
remarks, 

**  Every  baptized  pcrdon  is  spoken  of,  as  regenerate:  every 
buried  person  is  spoken  of,  as  having  exchanged  this  world 
for  a  better.  Hence,  if  we  conclude  that  the  Church  really 
maintains  the  actual  Regeneration  of  every  baptized  person; 
1  sec  not  how  we  can  consistendy  avoid  concluding  also,  that 
the  Church  really  maintains  the  actual  salvation  of  every  one 
.who  receives  what  is  styled  Christian  buriaL  As  the  premises 
are  in  both  cases  alike,  the  conclusions  must  in  both  cases 
be  the  same."  p.  203. 

We  have  not  room  to  correct  all  the  errors  of  these 
discourses,  which  are  rich  in  valuable  information  and 
close  reasoning;  bot  we  would  just  remark^  that  no  ont 
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can  be  conscious  of  a  fact^  unless  that  Jket^  or  thing 
done,  be  one  of  his  own  mental  acts;  that  oor  author 
uses  perception  for  conception  or  apprehension;  that  the 
fact  of  regeneration  in  others  is  not  cognizable  by  our 
senses^  because  by  them  we  merely  perctxve  external 
objects;  that  spiritual  regeneration  cannot  be  sensiblg 
perceived  by  one  in  himself,  but  must  be  known  in  some 
other  way;  and  that  he  would  have  done  the  Church  of 
England  a  very  important  service,  could  be  have  proved^ 
that  her  Liturgy  means  nothing  more  than  that  all  hop- 
tized  persons  are  symbolically  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who,  through  the  officiating  minister  brin^them 
into  a  new,  visible,  ecclesiastical  state.  The  XXVIIth 
Article  would  admit  of  such  a  construction,  for  it  teach- 
es that  baptism  is  a  sign  of  a  regeneration^  or  new  birthj 
whereby^  as  by  an  instrumentj  they  that  receive  baptism 
rightly y  are  grajled  into  the  visible  church.  It  is  the  ex- 
ternal sign  of  their  being  bom  into  the  church  on  earth; 
and  it  is  also  a  visible  sign  or  seal,  to  all  the  congrega- 
tion, of  the  truth  of  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  ^f 
sin^  and  of  the  adoption  of  ail  the  sons  of  God  by  the/fofy 
Ghost;  but  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  forms  of  prayer 
used  on  the  occasion  of  baptizing  an  adult  or  an  infant, 
either  in  jpublic  or  in  private,  do  not  imply  the  papal 
doctrine,  that  baptized  persons,  generally  at  least,  are. 
spiritually  regenerated  in  baptism,  would  be  a  Hercu- 
lean labour  indeed.  .  We  wish  the  Liturgy  were  ren- 
dered consistent  with  the  Articles  and  Homilies. 

Our  author's  ninth  sermon^  or  treatise  it  should  be 
called,  is  on  the  nature  of  baptism.  He  begins  by  as- 
serting, that  "  the  rite  of  baptism  by  water  had  been 
instituted  by  our  Lord  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  ministry;  though,  after  Aime^baptizing  his  earliest 
followers,  he  committed  to  them  the  task  of  simiiarly 
initiating  into  his  religion  those  who  should  subsequent 
ly  become  his  disciples^^'  All  this  is  assertion  without 
ai^  proof  from  the  scriptures  or  profane  history;  and 
Mr.  Faber  immediately  after  teaches,  that  **  the  autho- 
ritotive  appointment  of  it,  as  an  ordinance  of  perpetud 
and  universal  obUgationy  did  not  take  place  untU  after 
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the  resurrfction,  when  Jesus  was  on. the  eve  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  in  heaven."  p.  295. 
That  Jesus  baptized  any  of  his  apostles  is  not  recorded, 
Bpr  has  it  been  proved,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  they 
ever  were  baptized  at  all.  They  may  have  been  baptiz- 
cd  1^  John,  and  they  certainly  did  baptize,  but  we 
think  it  was  with  *^  John's  baptism,"  before  the  ordain- 
ing of  the  Christian  rite.  It  was  reported  to  the  Bap- 
tist, John  iii.  26,  that  Jesus  baptized,  and  that  all  men 
^rae  to  him;  but  in  John  iv.  2,  we  are  informed  that 
Jnus  himself  baptized  HOT  y  but  his  disciples;  which  ex- 
]daios  the  record  in  John  iii.  22,  that  ^^  after  these  things 
came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea; 
and  there  lie  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized;"  by  his 
disciples. 

Upon  a  profession  of  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  Mes- 
siah was  at  hand,  and  of  repentance  as  a  preparation  for 
it,  John  baptized  the  multitudes;  and  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  for  a  time  administered  the  same  rite;  but  some 
thus  baptized  were  again  baptized,  in  consequence  of 
&e  commission  given  by  Christ  after  his  resurrection. 
See  Acts  xix.  1 — 6.  **  John's  baptism,"  was  indeed, 
designed  to  show  the  necessity  of  being  made  holy,  or 
pf  being  regenerated,  that  a  sinner  might  receive  Christ; 
but  it  was  of  temporary  use,  and  mainly. intended  as  a 
rite  introduct<M7  to  the  new  dispensation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  redemption,'  under  the  Messiah  actually  sacri- 
ficed. We  deem  it  a  mere  presumption  of  our  author, 
and  not  a .  very  probable  one,  that  Christ  himself  bap- 
tized the  traitor  Judas,  p.  300.  Bishop  Burnet,  whom 
he  quotes,  we  think  too,  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
apostles  laid  men  down  in  the  water  as  a  man  is  laid  in 
tiie  grave,  when  they  baptized  them;  but  we  are  not 
disposed  now  to  contest  his  doctrine,  any  more  than  our 
author's  opinion  that  Anglican  Episcopacy  is  an  apos- 
tolical institution;  or  an  equally  incorrect  one,  that  every 
baptized  infant  should  have  sponsors  distinct  from  its 
parents.  We  quote  with  pleasure  his  exposition  of  our 
Saviour's  declaration,  that  he  that  believeth  ami  is  bap- 
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iized  shall  be  saved:  but  he  that  beheveih  not  shaU 
damned* 

*'  Thus  does  our  Lord  assign  its  due  prominence  to  faith, 
making  it  the  turning  hinge  of  futare  happiness  or   naisery: 
but,  while  he  places,  it  thus  high. as  the  cardinal   Christian 
grace,  the  fruiuul  mother  and  living  fountain  whence  eveiy 
other  grace  originates,  he  assigns  likewise  its  own  due  rank  to 
the  ordinance  of  baptism*  This  he  does  by  making  a  marked 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  two  propositions,  which  he  lays 
down  to  his  disciples*  Ht^  that  believeth  andis  baptized, 
shcdl  be  setved:  in  this  proposition  faith  and  baptism  are 
both  specified.  But  A^,  that  believeth  stot  shall  be  damned: 
in  this  proposition  unbelief  aione  is  specified;  nothing  ia  said 
respecting  the  omission  of  baptism.   It  appears  then,  that, 
while  every  one  who  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  unbelief,  viewed  as  producing  a  long  train  of  baneful 
effects,  is  that  alone  which  will  ejcclude  us  from  the  king'* 
dom  of  heaven.  Our  Lord  does  not  say,  He^  that  believeth 
NOT  and  is  not  baptized,  shall  be  damned;  but  only,  He^ 
that  BELIEVETH  NOT,  shall  be  damned;  thus  studiously  vary- 
ing the  form  of  the  two  propositions,  which  respect  our  findd 
happiness  or  misery.  Now,  as  we  may  be  siure  that  Christ 
T^ilYitt  says  nor  omits  any  thing  without  ample  reason,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  defect  of  baptism  is  not  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  second  proposition:  we  may  be  sure,  that  It  is 
omitted  for  very  sufficient  cause:  and  the  cause  I  take  to  be 
this.  Our  Lord  wished  to  point  out  a  radical  difference  be* 
tween  faith  and  baptism,  in  regard  to  their  iniportance: 
accordingly,  he  defines  faith  to  be  so  vitally  essential  to  sal- 
vation, that  a  man  cannot  possibly  be  saved  vnthottt  it;  butp 
though  he  commands  that  every  believer  should  be  baptiaedf 
he  lays  not  the  same  stress  upon  baptism,  he  carefully  re- 
frains from  intimating  that  without  it  no  man  can  l>e  saved. 
Every  one  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved: 
but  only  every  one  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned. 
Provided  a  man  have  real  faith,  which  he  assuredly  iwy 
have  before  Baptism;    the  omission  of  t&x   baptisiUL 
rite,  provided  that  omission  be  not  the  result  of  a  contempt 
tuous  neglect  of  Christ's  commandment  (a  sin,  which  no  real 
believer  would  be  guilty  of,)  shall  be  no  bar  to  his  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His  faith  shall  save  him,  even  though 
he  may  not  have  been  outwardly  baptized."  p.  311,  312. 

The  tenth  and  last  sermon  in  this  volume,  is  a  loogi 
desultory  dissertation  on  the  predestinarian  controversy, 
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of  irinch  we  have  already  written  something,  in  the  be- 
gtning  of  this  article.  Mn  F.  would  have  no  doctrines 
denominated  Calvinistic  but  those  which  belong  exclu^ 
dveljf  to  Calvinism:,  a  system  however  tnay,  we  should 
in^igine,  be  denominated  Calvinistici  to  which  doc- 
trines held  in  common  with  others  are  essential.  Indeed 
no  scheme  of  doctrine  can  be  proposed  in  which  every 
thing  is  peculiar  and  distinctive. 

He  saysy  p.  365,  *^  the  system-loving  Calvinist  will 
very  logically  prove,  or  at  least  will  seem  to  prove,  that 
mail  is  entirely  passive  in  the  work  of  salvation;  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  that 
God,  who  imparts  his  grace  only  to  those  whom  he  has 
purposed  to  save."    Such  a  Calvinist  we  have  never 
known;  nor  will  we  acknowledge  any  such  person  to 
belong  to  our  school.  Calvinists  believe,  it  is  true,  that 
God  performs  his  own  acts  himself,  without  our  aid; 
and  that  he  wills,  for  some  reason  worthy  of  himself,  to 
perform  whatever  he  does.   They  judge  regeneration, 
strictly  so  called,  to  be  an  act  of  God,  which  he  per. 
forms  by  such  means  as  he  has  chosen,  especially  by  the 
gospel;  .and  the  effect  of  that  act  to  terminate  on  the 
human  mind,  in  such  a  way,  that  a  man  is  active  in  ap« 
prehending,  believing,  loving,  and  obeying  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  Regeneration  is  an  act  of  Jehovah  termi- 
nating upon  an  intelligent,  sensitive,  voluntary  agent; 
and  the  change  which  is  the  effect  of  it,  is  the  change, 
die  spiritual  vivification,  of  a  reasoning  creature.  In  re- 
generation  the  Spirit  of  God  so  enters  into  us,  takes 
possession  of  us,  and  begins  to  influence  us,  tliat  our 
intellectual,  sensitive,  and  voluntary  faculties  begin  to  be 
rectified  in  their  operations. 

io8tificatk>n,  moreover,  is  an  act  of  God,  performed  in 
and  by  his  (^n  divine  mind;  and  so  is  adoption;  but 
the  e&cts  consequent  on  them  are  a  change  of  state, 
and  the  e&cts  of  that  change  of  state  on  our  minds,  are 
such  as  nught  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  our  minds, 
ffdd  not  of  a  liiechanical,  passive  agent. 

In  going  on  uiito  perfection  in  the  work  of  sanctifi^ 
cation,  ^*  the  system^oving  Calvinist  will  very  logically 
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prove*'  too,  that  every  child  of  God  is  free  and  aetive, 
while  he  acts  from  the  new  nature  which  God  has  givdi 
him,  and  under  the  gracious  influences  of  the  sanctify* 
ing  Spirit;  just  as  the  natural  man  is  free  and  active  in 
performing  the  works  of  a  natural  man,  while  in  the 
God  of  nature  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  bis  being. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  God 
Abuld  have  made  us  Christians,  and  free  in  all  our  sjh- 
ritual  actions;  than  that  he  should  have  made  us  men, 
and  free  in  our  natural  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions. 
Mr.  Faber  shows  that  his  mind  is  struggling  in  pursuit 
of  truth,  by  a  very  singular  note,  which  we  extract. 

*^  Much  confusion  and  much    controversial  anger   seems 
[seem]  to  me  to  have  not  unfrequently  arisen  from  a  want  of 
accurately  distinguishing  between  moral/ree'Will  and  natural 
free-wilL  We  certainly  have  it  not  in  oar  power,  without  spc* 
cial  assistance  from  above,  to  obey  a  commandment,  whidi 
enjoins  us  to  love  what  our  corrupt  hearts  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  corruption  bitterly  hate:  here  then  we  have 
a  defect  in  moral  free-will^  which  can  only  be  remedied  by 
divine  grace,  and  which  without  divine  grace  never  will  be 
remedied.  But  we  assuredly  have  it  in  our  own  direct  power 
to  obey  a  commandment,  which  either  enjoins  us  to  ask  as- 
sistance from  God,  or  which  forbids  us  to  commit  murder; 
for  it  is  mere  contemptible  quibbling  to  go  about  to  prove, 
that  obedience  is  not  in  our  own  power  in  these  particulars; 
here  then  we  labour  under  no  defect  of  natural  free-will^ 
p.  366,  367. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  philosophy  to  have 
said,  man  has  a  mental  faculty  called  the  wtU^  which  in 
its  operation  is  ever  connected  with  some  antecedent 
motive.  Any  thought,  any  feelings  which  moves  us  to 
wiUf  or  which  is  the  reason  truly  assigned  by  us, .  why 
we  will  in  any  particular  case,  is  the  motive  to  that  t^ 
lition*  Now  if  a  person  wills  at  all,  it  is  from  suph 
thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  both,  as  he  has,  and  not  from 
such  as  he  has  not:  but  an  upregenerate  man  has  do 
spiritually  right  thoughts  or  feelings,  for  our  author  has 
decided,  p.  177^  and  correctly  too,  that  ^*  a  man  canaot 
perform  any  spiritual  acts  anterior  to  his  spiritual 
birth;'^  and  therefore,  an  unregcnerate  man.  wUls  «^ 
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from  any  right  thoughts  or  fceHngs  in  any  case,  unless 
he  wills  without  any  motive;  which  our  own  experience 
teiis  us  a  rational  being  never  does.  So  soon  as  a  man^ 
through  the  divine  illumination  of  his  understanding, 
has  right  thoughts^  it  will  correspond  with  the  establish* 
ed  laws  of  mind  for  him  to  have  some  right  feelings^ 
finr  God  has  as  certainly  ordained,  in  his  constitution  of 
the  mind,  that  a  feetitig  of  love  shall  follow  the  ap- 
prehension  ofsomethmg  lovely  in  an  object,  as  that  we 
shall  in  the  present  life  see  vibible  objects  only  through 
our  eyes.  Having  once  had  the  feeling  of  love  for  any 
object,  we  may  by  the  apprehension  of  its  loveliness,  or 
through  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasant  feeling,  wt/f^o 
kfve  it  again  and  frequently.  The  feeling  of  love,  how- 
ever, will  not  immediately  result  from  the  wtll  to  Mm; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  volition,  we  shall  again  6x 
our  attention  on  the  object,  again  apprehend,  perceive^ 
conceive  of,  or  remember  our  past  thoughts  of,  its  love- 
liness, and  so  the  emotion  of  love  will  recur.  The  will 
to  love  can  produce  the  effect  of  loving  only  through 
the  interposition  of  those  faculties  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  character,  attributes,  or  qualities  of  the 
object  of  affection.  Our  author  very  justly  concludes, 
therefore,  that  a  corrupt  man  will  never  love  the  things 
which  he  haies^  until  the  grace  of  God  enables  him  to 
view  them  differently,  changes  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  teaches  him  the  truth  as  it  is  Jesus:  nor  will  he 
ever  vnll  to  love  them,  until  he  has  seen  and  conse- 
quently feU  their  loveliness.  In  thus  establishing  the 
laws  of  mental  operation,  our  Maker  does  not,  (as  Mr. 
F.  insinuates  that  th^  Calvinists  believe  he  does,)  **  re- 
duce us  to  a  state  of  mere  machines,  and  compel  us  by 
an  act  of  irresistible  violence  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

«« 'But  we  assuredly  have  it  in  our  own  direct  power 
to  obey  a  commandment,  which  either  enjoins  us  to 
ask  assistance  from  God,  or  which  forbids  us  to  com- 
mit murder.^'  An  unrenewed  man  certainly  may,  from 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  unrenewed  maiii,  will  not 
to  stain  hb  hands  with  >his  brother^s  blood;  and  he  may 
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very  sinoereljr  mil  to  ask  of  God  for  any  such  thing' m 
his  corrupt  heart  loves,  or  misguided  mind  approves, 
or  conceives  to  be  desirable  for  himself*  An  unrenewed 
jnaii  may  pray  for  health,  wealth,  honour,  power,  and 
jreedom  from  pain  and  hell:    for  he  conceives  these 
things  to  be  good,  and  he  both  desires  and  loves  them 
as  such:  but  such  prayers  are  not  holy;  nor  do  the 
Scriptures  contain  any  promises. that  they  shall  be  aa^ 
awered.  We  admit,  nevertheless,  that  they  may  be  em- 
'ployed  by  God  as  means  of  good  to  those  who  o&r 
them,  not  from  any  merit  in  them,  but  from  his  own 
grace.  Truth  will  permit  us  to  advance  another  step^ 
and  admit  that  an  unregenerate  man  may,  from  some 
tk>ughts  and  feelings  which  he  has,  ask  of  God  rege* 
im*ation,  justification   and  salvation,    even   while  he 
neither  loves  nor  desires  any  thing  spiritually  good»  and 
while  he  has  no  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  things  which  he  solicits*  He  may  conceive,  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  hell,  that  to  escape  it  is  desirable,  and 
that   something  called  regeneration  is  essential  to  bis 
salvation  from  endless  torments  From  such  conception^ 
and  from  desire  to  avoid  misery,  he  may  very  sincerely 
say,  *'  Lord  I  love  not  thee,  I  loye  not  holiness,  I  love 
not  a  holy  heaven,  but  I  fear  hell;  and  if  I  cannot 
escape  it  without  regeneration,  I  pray  thee  to  regenerate 
me:  if  I  am  sick,  and  must  die  without  it,  O  give  me  a 
new  heart,  whatever  it  may  be;  give  me  the  healiflg 
medicine,  however  nauseous  it  may  be  to  my  taste,  that 
I  may  not  be  damned."  To  such  players,  however, 
there  are  no  divine  promises  made,  of  a  favourable 
answer,  and  yet  God  may  cause  even  the  slavish  fear  of 
himself  to  prove  the  beginiung  of  wisdom. 

In  treating  of  this  controversy  Mr.  F*  principalljr 
employs  himself  in  giving,  first,  a  chain  of  Calvinistic 
doctrines)  9econdly,  a  chain  of  Arminian  doctrines;  and 
then  a  chain  of  consequences  which  he  thinks  may  be 
deduced  from  each,  with  a  design  to  prove  from  these, 
that  the  premises  are  &lse. 

**  I  of  course  mean  not  to  say,  that  any  pioua  Calvini>t 
would  advocate  such  a  farrago  of  absurd  impictiess  I  am  p^r* 
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ftcdy  aware,  that  he  would  reject  it  with  as  much  abhorrence 
as  the  most  zealous  Armmian.  I  would  only  ask,  if  his  sys^ 
tem  in  all  its  rotundity  is  to  be  established  by  a  train  of  ab- 
stract reasoning,  what  right  has  he  to  demand,  that  another 
Serson  should  not  push  that  train  to  a  greater  length  than  h^ 
nds  it  expedient  to  do.  I  will  readily  confess,  that  1  can  de- 
tect no  fallacy  in  his  train  of  reasoning  so  far  as  he  carries  it: 
let  him  try,  if  he  can  detect  any  fallacy  in  that  train  of  sup* 
pfemental  reasoning,  which  I  have  deduced  from  some  of  his 
own  nx>$t  prominent  conclusions.  If  therefore  I  be  required 
to  adopt  the  Calvinistic  system,  because  I  am  confessedly 
I  unable  to  confute  metaphysically  the  train  of  abstract  reason^ 
>  ing  upon  which  it  is  built:  let  the  Calvinist,  if  he  be  unable 
•  to  confute  metaphysically  my  supplemental  train  of  reasoning, 
I  show  cause,  why  he  should  not  be  equally  required  to  adopt 
^  an  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  conducted  him*"  p.  383, 
SS4. 

This  is  candour;  and  if  wc  could  detect  no  fiiHacy  in 
the  train  of  reasoning  which  he  ascribes  to  Calvinists, 
we  would  adopt  all  legitimate  consequences;  for  sound 
metaphysical  argumentation,  never  yet  led  to  conclu- 
sions contrary  to  the  revelation  of  divine  truth.  Let  us 
try  the  chain  he  has  hung  up  before  ud. 

^^  (1.)  If  any  man  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin;  then  his 
condition  ajier  the  fall  of  Adam  is  sttchj  that  he  cannot  turn 
and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strsngth  and  good 
werisj  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God:  and,  if  God  be  an  ab- 
solute sovereign;  he  has  both  the  right  and  the  power  to 
quicken  those  whom  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  leave  those  whom 
he  thinks  fit  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death*''  p*  368,  369* 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  link  we  object  that  God  is 
not  such  an  absolute  sovereign  that  he  has  either  the 
rigfa  or  the  power  to  quicken  any  sinner  independently 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption*  He  might,  indeed,  had 
he  thought  fit,  have  left  all  men  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
death,  without  any  injustice;  but  had  God  resolved  to 
fuicken  any  sinner  without  having  received,  by  cove- 
nant, satbfactton  for  bis  sins^  he  would  have  resolved 
to  confer  a  favour  upon  one  who  merited  nothing  but 
punishment^  and  to  have  cleared  the  guilty*  This,  with 
feverencc  be  it  said,  the  justice  of  God  forbids  him  to 
dto;  therefore  he  has  not  the  right  to  do  it;  and  God 
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cannot  dishonour  his  justice^  any  more  than  he  can 
lie»  therefore  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  it.  He  is  a  so- 
vereign, that  (M  give  to  the  Mediator  by  covenant,  all 
those  ^om  he  willed  to  give  to  him,  that  he  might 
make  atonement  for  their  sins,  and  that  so,  without  any 
departure  from  justice,  he  might  quicken  them  to  a 
holy  life.  For  willing  to  give  his  Son  all  whom  he  did 
give,  he  had  such  motives  as  became  God;  such  as 
were  presented  by  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  mercy, 
goodness  and  truth,  or  by  the  united  tendency  of  aU  bis 
moral  attributes. 

Of  Mr.  Faber's  second  link  we  approve,  if  in  place 
of  the  word  force  you  substitute  the  word  cause  or  in* 
fiuence;  for  force  implies  physical,  compulsory  power, 
whereas  tht  cause  o{ 3.  sinner's  becoming  a  new  creature 
is  God,  acting  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  creature's  in- 
tellectual, moral,  voluntary  nature.  It  iis  power  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  that  is  exerted  in  changing  a  man,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  physical  operation  as  that  which  governs  in- 
sensible matter.  The  operation  of  the  Deity  on  any  ob- 
ject for  the  production  of  a  given  effect,  is  suited  to  tte 
nature  which  in  creation  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
that  object.  All  causation  is  not  physical  or  mechanical: 
it  may  be  influence  instead  of  force. 

**  (2.)  But,  if  man  be  unable  to  turn  himself  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  God,  his  turning  must  depend  upon  some  eX' 
trinsic  force  [cause];  without  which  he  would  no  more  move 
in  ihfi  spiritual  world,  than  a  dead  body  would  move  in  die 
natural  world.  Now  this  extrinsic  moving  force  [cause]  is 
God:  for  it  is  written  You  hath  re  quickened^  who  were  dead 
in  trespassaes  and  sin^  and  It  is  God,  which  workcth  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure!'^  p.  369. 

Our  author  continues  the  concatenation  thus: 

**  (3.)  But,  if  extrinsic  fprce  [cause]  be  necessary  to  turn  a 
spiritually  dead  soul  to  holiness,  and  if  that  extrinsic  force 
[cause]  be  God:  then  every  person,  who  is  so  turned  to  ho- 
liness, must  have  been  so  turned  by  God;  and,  if  any  person 
be  not  so  turned,  the  reason  must  be,  that  the  extrinsic  force 
[influence]  of  God  has  not  been  applied  to  him.  For,  as  no 
spiritually  dead  soul  can  turn  without  that  extrinsic  ♦  *  •  • 
force  [influence];  and  as  every  spiritually  dead  soul  to  which 
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it  is  applied  inevitably  must  [will]  turn  (because  the  very  first 
operation  of  that  force  id  to  incline  the  will;  and  to  say,  that 
a  man  refuses  to  turn  when  he  wills  t(f  turn^  is  a  self-evi- 
dent cfHitradiction):  all,  that  do  not  turn,  can  never  have  ex- 
perienced the  application  of  that  extrinsic  force  [influence]; 
and  alU  that  do  turn,  must,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
their.turning,  kaoe  experienced  its  application*"  p.  369,  370. 

In  the  place  occupied  by  four  asterisks,  we  find,  in  the 
volume  on  the  table,  the  word  dead,  which  we  presume 
came  there  by  some  mistake;  we  therefore  omit  it.  The 
doctrine  of  the  parenthesis,  that  *^  the  first  operation," 
or  rather  effect,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  a 
sinner  is  to  incline  the  will,  is  not  a  tenet  of  Calvinism, 
but  of  Hopkiniuanism;  which  we  deny;  and  think  we 
have  proved  to  be  false,  for  the  jvill  of  an  accountable 
being  is  always  dependent  on  the  different  faculties  of 
the  understanding  or  of  feeling  for  its  operations,  and 
we  fear  no  contradiction,  by  any  person  who  has  dili- 
gently studied  the  movements  of  his  own  mind,  when 
we  assert,  that  no  man  ever  willed  any  thing  without 
fin^t  having  some  motive  for  volition.  Instead  of  the  verb 
must  we  should  insert  tviU;  for  must  frequently  denotes 
physical  necessity;  whereas  the  mind  upon  which  God 
exerts  his  saving  influence  to  rectify  its  intellectual 
operations,  inevitably  will  turn  to  holiness:  but  will 
be  as  free  in  turning,  and  choosing  the  ways  which 
please  God,  as  it  was  before  in  electing  the  course  of 
folly.  We  shall  continue  to  copy  from  our  author,  and 
insert  our  explanations  so  far  as  we  find  it  practicable. 

**  (4.)  Now,  so  far  as  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  we  find 
some  men  turned  to  holiness,  and  others  not  turned  to  holi- 
ness* But  no  man  can  turn  himself  [without  divine  influence]; 
and  every  man  who  is  acted  upon  by  the  extrinsic  force  [in- 
fluence] of  God  must  [will]  turn.  Therefore  every  holy  man 
has  been  acte4  upon  by  the  extrinsic  force  [influence]  of  God: 
and  every  unholy  man  has  not  been  so  acted  upon. 

**  (5.)  But  if  the  extrinsic  force  [influence]  of  God  has 

acted  upon  some,  while  it  has  not  acted  upon  others:  then 

God  must  have  chosen  some  as  die  subjects  of  his  extrinsic 

operation,  while  others  he  has  not  chosen  as  the  subjects  of 

.the  same  operation. 

^  (6.)  His  choice  however  of  these  some  manifestly  prf' 
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ceded  their  turomg  to  holbe^s:  because  tb^  turned  to  holi* 
nesd  in  consequence  of  God^s  extrinsic  operation  upon  them 
extriniicallv  in  consequence  of  his  having  chosen  them  as 
subjects  at  such  operation  while  others  he  did  not  similarly 
choose.  Hence  it  follows^  that  their  holiness  was  the  conse- 
<juence  of  God's  choice  of  theou  not  God^  choice  of  diem, 
die  consequence  of  dieir  holiness:  in  other  words,  God's 
choice  was  the  first  operating  cause  of  their  hdiness;  not  their 
hplinesSi  the  first  operating  cause  of  God's  choice."  p.  37Qf 
B7U 

What  is  meant  by  **  God's  extrinsic  operation  on 
them  extrinsically,"  ^c.  lye  know  not.  We  speak  of 
extrinsic  influence  and  power,  when  we  mean  influence 
and  power  not  inherent  in  us,  but  originating  without 
our  minds.  But  the  operation  of  the  cause  without  w, 
in  the  action  of  regeneration,  terminates^  in  us^  it  being 
that  act  of  God  which  effects  a  change  in  our  thought^ 
s|nd  thereby  in  our  feelings  and  volitions.  Erase  the 
words  extrinsic  and  extrinsically  from  the  sixth  link,  and 
then  we  assent  to  the  remainder  as  it  will  stand  in  oider> 

*^  (7.)  Such  being  the  case,  there  was  no  moving  cause  in 
the  subjects  themselves,  why  some  shoiUd  be  chosen  to  tx- 
^rieace  Qod's  extrinsic  force  [influence^  and  why  odien 
should  not  be  chosen  to  experience  it:  for  by  ns^ture  they 
were  all  equally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins^  and  therefore  nt 
one  of  them  could  have  a  better  claim  than  another  to  the 
beneficial  operation  of  God's  extrinsic  force  [influence.]''  p* 
371- 

The  ensuing  link  is  very  defective,  In  place  of  it  we 
would  read  thus:  ''  But,  if  there  was  no  moving  cause  in 
the  subjects  themselves,  why  God  should  choose  to  re- 
generate them;  then  all,  who  were  chosen,  must  have 
been  chosen  to  regeneration  in  consequence  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  to  be  made  for  them  according  to 
covenant;  for  God's  will  is  never  a  mere  arbitrary  exer* 
cise  of  sovereignty;  and  all,  who  were  not  chosen  to 
be  regenerated,  were  not  chosen  because  Christ  had 
not  covenanted  to  make  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  and 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  spiritual  life."  If  any  ask,  why 
all  were  not  given  to  Christ,  by  him  to  be  redeemed, 
we  cm  only  answer,  that  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy 
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GiwBt  have  vride  and  good  reasons  for  all  the  counsels 
of  eternity,  whether  we  know  them  or  not.  Our  author^ 
however^  says, 

^  (8.)  But,  if  there  waa  no  moving  cause  in  the  subjects 
Aemselvea:  then  ail,  who  were  chosen,  must  have  been  chosen 
from  God's  flftere  will  and  from  the  sole  arbitrary  exercise  of 
his  sovereign  pleasure;  and  all,  who  were  not  chosen,  must 
hav^  been  passed  over  exactly  on  the  same  ground."  p.  $71* 

The  ninth  link  in  the  chain  we  should  road  thus:  **  If 
however  this  be  the  case,  all  the  holy  are  holy  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  God's  wise  and  benevolent  sovereign  elec- 
tion:  and  all  that  are  not  made  hdly  are  not  regenerated, 
became  God  for  some  good  reasons  did  not  choose  to 
rpgcncralc  them;  but  remain  unholy  from  their  own 

ve  of  sin;  God  in  his  sovereign  preterition  not 
ehoosing  to  contravene  their  love  and  choice  of  ini. 
quity.  JFor,  bad  God  been  pleased  to  operate  on  the  lat- 
ter in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  operated  upon  the 
fi>rqKr,  the  consequence  would  certainly  have  been  the 
same*"  The  third  and  fcmrth  sentences  in  thb  section 
are  but  a  repetition;  but  wo  give  the  whole. 

^  (d.)  If  however  this  be  the  case,  all  the  holy  are  holy  in 
consequence  of  God's  sovereign  election;  and  alt  the  unholy 
remain  unholy  in  consequence  of  God's  sovereign  pretention. 
For,  had  God  been  pleased  to  operate  upon  the  latter  in  the 
lame  manner  as  he  has  operated  upon  the  former,  the  conse- 
quence must  necessarily  have  been  the  same.  But  the  unholy 
remain  unholy;  and  it  is  an  established  point,  that  they  cannot 
turn  tkemsehes  to  holiness*  Therefore  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  remaining  unholy  is  a  proof,  that  God's  extrinsic 
force  [influence]  has  never  been  applied  to  them:  because, 
had  it  been  so  applied,  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  unholy.'^ 

p.  371,  sra. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  we  would  alter  thus: 
**Biit,  if  the  holy  are  holy  in  consequence  of  God's 
election  and  regeneration  of  them;  and  if  the  unholy 
remain  unholy  because  they  choose  sin,  and  God  does 
not  resolve  to  interfere,  so  as  to  rectify  their  apprehen- 
dons  and  voHtions;  which  is  called  God's  preterition  of 
them;  then  all  those,  who  have  been,  or  shall  be 
quickened  out  of  the  mass  of  the  spiritually  dead,  have 
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been,  for  satisfactory  reasons  to  the  divine  tnindi  chosen 
out  of  that  mass;  and  all  those  who  neither  have  been, 
nor  will  be,  quickened,  have  not  been  thus  chosen,  but 
according  to  divine  purpose  left  to  their  own  voluntary 
iniquity  and  its  consequences.  These  all  will  be  public- 
ly  reprobatedf  or  disapproved  and  condemned,  for  their 
sinfulness,  and  for  nothing  else.  Hence,  though  present 
holiness  and  unholiness  are  to  us  the  only  presumptive 
evidence  of  past  election  or  final  reprobation;  yet  holi- 
ness  is  not  the  cause  of  election,  nor  any  peculiar  unbo* 
Itness  the.  cause  of  non-election;  but  unholiness  is  the 
cause  of  reprobation;  for  holiness  is  the  consequence  of 
election;  and  reprobation  the  consequence  of  imbolip 
ness;  while  election  and  non-election  depend  not  oa 
the  merit  or  the  demerit  of  the  subjects,  but  on  the 
wise  and  good  purpose  of  God;  and  the  reprobation  of 
the  AOn^^elect  exclusively  on  their  moral  pollution."  Mti 
Faber  would  make  us  reason  thus: 

"(10.). But,  if  the  holy  are  holy  in  consequence  of  God*i 
sovereign  election,  and  if  the  unholy  remain  unholy  in  coose- 
quence  of  God's  sovereign  preterition:  then  all  those,  who 
have  been  quickened  out  of  the  mass  of  the  spiritually  dead, 
have  been  arbitrarily  elected  or  chosen  out  of  that  mass;  and 
all  those  who  have  not  been  thus  quickened  and  who  there- 
fore have  not  been  thus  elected,  must  necessarily  have  been 
passed  over  or  reprobated.  Hence,  though  holiness  and  unho« 
liness  are  to  us  the  only  decisive  marks  of  election  and  repro- 
bation; yet  holiness  is  neither  the  cause  of  election,  nor  is  uaj 
holiness  the  cause  of  reprobation;  for  permanent  holiness  and 
permanent  unholiness  are  severally  the  consequences  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  while  election  and  reprobation  them* 
selves  depend  not  upon  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  subjects 
but  upon  the  mere  unrestrained  exercise  of  God's  absolute 
sovereignty."  p.  372,  373. 

In  the  next  link  we  would  omit  reprobatwebff  ^^ 
more  reasons  than  one,  and  instead  of  necessary ^  would 
read  certain  and  voluntary.  The  sentiment  that  woiud 
tlius  be  expressed  would  meet  our  approbation.  Tw 
reader  can  easily  make  the  alteration  in  the  origiosif 
which  runs  thus: 

*'(11.)  If  then  a  certain  number  out  of  the  maa»  of  *^ 
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spitttodly  dead  have  been  elected  to  holiness,  and  if  a  certain 
number  out  of  the  same  mass  have  been  reprobatively  left  in 
necessary  unhoUness:  they  must  have  been  so  elected  and  so 
left  for  some  determinate  ends  and  purposes,  because  God 
never  acts  in  vain."  p»  373. 

The  next  link  in  the  concatenation  is  not  a  legitimate 
inference  from  any  thing  previously  established. 

^  (12.)  But  we  know,  that  holiness  is  the  necessary  requi- 
site for  eternal  happiness,  and  that  unholiness  is  a  sure  pre- 
paration for  eternal  misery.  Hence  the  determinate  purposes 
of  eieccion  and  reprobation  must  be  eternal  happiness  and 
eternal  unhappiness."  p.  373* 

It  is  true  that  holiness  is  necessary  to  happiness,  and 
fliat  unholiness  is  a  sure  preparation  for  eternal  misery; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ultimate  ends  and  pur- 
toses  FOR  which  God  elects  some  is  their  everlasting 
liappiness;  or  reprobates  others,  eternal  unhappiness;  for 
it  has  been  shown  that  his  ultimate  ends  and  purposes 
in  electing  some  and  not  electing  others,  are  the  wise 
and  holy  counsels  of  his  own  mind;  while  his  ends  for 
reprobating  some  must  certainly  be,  that  they  deserve 
his  disapprobation,  and  that  hiys  justice  requires'  their 
puni&hment,  according  to  their  sinfulness,  since  he  did 
not  think  it  best  to  elect  them  to  salvation  in  Christ 
Icsus,  before  the  world  was  founded.  The  Scriptures 
teach  us,  that  God's  ultimate  end  is  to  glorify  himself 
in  all  that  he  performs.  Had  our  author  said,  **  God  has 
elected  some  tc  holiness,  that  they  may  be  evierlastingly 
happy,  and  thereby  glorify  the  harmony  of  all  his  attri- 
butes;  while  he  will  reprobate  some,  whom  he  has  not 
elected,  that  they  might  be  damned,  according  to  their 
iU  desert,  for  the  glory  of  his  justice  in  particular,"  he 
would  have  expressed  scriptural  doctrine.  He  proceeds 
to  argue  thus: 

**  (13.)  If  these,  however,  be  their  determined  purposes, 
then  the  eleet  must  persevere  in  holiness  to  the  end,  and  the 
re|Ht>bate  in  unholiness  likewise  to  the  end;  otherwise,  the 
elect  would  not  be  the  elect,  and  the  reprobate  would  not  be 
the  reprobate.*'  p.  373. 

We  would  say^  *'  K  then,  some  are  elected  to  holiness 


and  everhsttng  happinesd,  and  others  who  are  not  efect- 
rd  will  be  repn^ated  and  so  sufier  interminabl]^,  thea 
the  elect  will  persevere  in  holiness  to  the  end,  and  the 
tion-elected,  in  unholiness  unto  reprobation;  otherwise, 
the  elect  would  not  be  the  elect,  and  the  non-elect  wouUl 
not  be  the  non-elect/* 

**  (14.)  From  the  doctrine  therefore  of  election  and  repn» 
hation^  necessarily  flows  the  doctrine  of  the  final  per^evitattce 
of  the  elect  in  holiness  notwithstanding  their  occasiotnllspits, 
and  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  reprobate  in  unho&nm 
notwithttandtng  their  occatioiMd  purposes  of  ammdmeBti" 
p.  373. 

We  would  say;  **  From  the  doctrine,  therefore,  of  efec- 
tion  and  non-election,  necessarily  flows  the  doctrine  <tf 
the  final  perseverance  of  all  the  elect  in  holiness  not- 
withstanding their  occasional  lapses;  and  of  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  non-elected>  who  will  be  reprobated^ 
in  unholinesSi  from  their  own  choice,  notwithstaading 
their  occasional,  but  insincere,  purposes  of  amend- 
ment ** 

With  the  alterations  which  we  shall  insert,  wt  ap« 
prove  of  the  conclusion. . 

^  (15.)  But,  if  God,  by  leaving  a  cettab  number  of  ptt^ 
sons  in  unavoidable  [volumarj]  ujoholiness,  has  thui  predoH 
tined  them  to  everlasting  damnadoa;  then  Christ,  whoisG«l 
as  well  as  man  and  who  consequendy  shares  in  all  the  divine 
purposes,  can  have  died  only  to  redeem  the  elect:  inasmuch  as 
God  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  inasmuch  as  it  were  nugatoiy 
in  Christ  to  have  shed  his  blood  for  those  who  were  already 
condemned  by  ftn -eternal  and  irreversible  decree.  The  ddc- 
trine  therefore  of  particular  redemption^  like  that  of  final  pit* 
severanccj  is  inevitably  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  ekctkn 
and  [dereliction  to]  reprobation*^^  p.  3y4« 

Now,  all  the  legitimate  consequences  that  can  be  d^ 
duced  from  our  author's  chain  as  amended  by  ourselvcSi 
we  arc  prepared  to  meet,  and  let  any  system  haier  tox 
us  with  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  if  honourably  fa^ 
can.  We  have  cut  off  Mr.  Faber's  long  tail  of  absurd 
consequences;  and  thank  him  for  his  candid  vindication 
of  the  Calvinists,  with  i/^iich  we  dose  the  pfeaeot  sceae. 
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^  The  vulgar  abuse  and  grossly  ignorant  nusrepresentatiom 
of  Calvinism,  which  have  disgraced  some  controversial  writ* 
ings,  are  absolutely  beneath  criticism.  Hence  I  represent  « 
cmdid  Arminian,  as  disdaining  to  resort  to  such  unseemly  and 
dishoDest  practices;  and  a  well  informed  Arminian,  as  dis^ 
dncdy  perceiving  the  perfectly  hopeless  inutility  of  this  expe- 
dient* He  does  not  therefore  charge  his  adversary  with  aid- 
faig  and  abetting  immorality;  on  the  stale  plea,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Calvinistic  system,  it  matters  not  how  men  live: 
ibr,  let  the  elect  be  ever  so  wicked,  they  must  inevitably  be 
saved;  and  let  the  reprobate  be  ever  so  pious,  they  must  ine* 
vftaUy  be  damned*  With  this,  the  honest  Arminian  charges 
not  his  adversary:  because  he  knows  full  well,  that  his  adver* 
saiy  teaches  no  such  monstrous  impiety;  because  he  knows 
full  well,  that  genuine  Calvinism  maintains,  all  God^s  people 
to  be  elected  to  salvation  only  through  the  medium  of  holiness^ 
and  all  the  children  of  the  evil  one  to  be  predestined  to  dam* 
nation  only  through  the  medium  of  unholiness*  Neither  does 
he  harangue  upon  an  imaginary  ascription  of  injustice  to  God 
Jby  the  leading  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  theory:  because 
he  is  perfecdy  aware,  that  no  case  of  injustice  can  possibly  be 
made  out  even  on  the  most  completely  developed  principles 
of  that  theory,  except  by  the  previous  denegation  of.  man's 
original  simulness;  because  he  perceives,  that,  if  all  men  be 
acknowledged  to  deserve  punishment  from  their  very  birth, 
jlo  act  of  injustice  could  be  ascribed  to  God,  on  the  ground  of 
bis  extending  to  same  rebels  by  an  exertion  of  his  sovereign 
pleasure  that  mercy  which  he  denies  to  others.*^ 


AnTici^t  IX. — Jn  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament: 
wherein  each  chapter  is  summed  up  in  its  contents;  the  sa* 
cred  text  inserted  at  large ^  in  distinct  paragraphs;  each  pa^ 
ragraph  reduced  to  its  proper  heads;  the  sense  given  and 
largely  illustrated;  with  practical  remarks  and  observations: 
by  Matthew  Henry,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  A  new 
edition:  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Burder^  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hughes^  A.  M.  with  the  life  of  the  author  by  the 
Rev.  Samuei  Palmer.  Jn  V J- vols.  4Ao.  London^  1811.  For 
sale  by  P.  H.  Nicklin^  Philadelphia.  Price  SS50  00. 

This  edition  of  Henry's  Exposition  is  the  best  which 
Wc  have  seen;  unless  it  be  the  sixth  in  folio;  and  even 
that  is  not  so  convenient,  on  account  of  its  size,  nor  are 
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the  divisions  of  his  lectures  upon  particular  portions  of 
the  Bible,  so  distinctly  marked  in  that  as  in  this. 

The  life  of  the  venerable  author  prefixed,  enhances, 
moreover,  this  last  edition:  and  the  many  engravings 
contained  in  it,  are  calculated  to  illustrate  many  sub> 
jects,  and  give  us  more  lively  conceptions  of  others. 

A  seventh  volume  printed  in  uniformity  with  the  m 
on  the  Scriptures,  may  also  be  had,  which  contains  ail 
the  other  writings  of  this  inestimable  divine. 

Of  all  the  expositions  and  commentaries  extant,  we 
prefer  the  one  before  us,  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
each  book,  a  natural  distribution  of  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  each  chapter,  a  clear  statement  of  the  meanbg  of 
each  verse,  and  a  pious  lecture  upon  each  section.  For  a 
divine,  or  a  private  Christian,  Henry  is,  in  our  opinion, 
very  much  superior  to  any  expositor,  but  Calvin,  who 
went  before  him^  and  to  any  that  have  succeeded  him. 
Scott's  Family  Bible  we  consider  the  next  best;  for  it 
contains  no  small  portion  of-  Henry's  practical  remarks, 
^th  many  critical  notes  from  Patrick,  Lowth,  Home, 
Doddritlge,  Gill,  Orton,  Clarke,  and  Macknight.   M 
these  commentators  have  their  merits,  but  Henry  is 
worth  ALL  of  them  put  together.  If  a  student  in  divi- 
nity, or  a  settled  Pastor  of  a  church,  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase only  one  or  two  of  these,  let  him  obtain  Henry; 
and  Calvin  if  he  can.    The  person  who  has  this  great 
practical  work,  and  afterwards  wishes  criticism,  should 
procure    Lowth,    Michaelis,    Parkhurst,    Schleusner, 
Williams  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Macknight's  Harmo* 
-ny,  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  Owen  on  the  Hebrews, 
Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  and  Doddridge's  Expositor. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  the  friends  of  theologji 
that  some  fine  editions  of  several  highly  valuable  works 
have  lately  been  imported,  and  are  for  sale,  by  Mr.  A. 
Finley,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Nicklin,  of  this  city;  particularly, 
complete  sets  in  quarto,  or  royal  octavo,  of  the  works  of 
Charnock,  Bates,  and  Watts.  The  writings  of  these 
three  persons,  the  errors  of  the  latter  notwithstanding! 
together  with  Henry's  Exposition,  would  form  a  more 
valuable  library  than  inany  of  our  brethren  in  the  miflifl^ 
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try,  of  ccmriderable  reputation,  possess.  We  wish  all 
of  them  had  it  in  their  power  to  command  such  books 
IS  they  ought  to  desire,  and  that  they  had  time  to  read 
them;  for  we  are  sure  their  people  would  not  then  have 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  perpetual  satneness  and 
leanness  of  their  discourses. 

Clarke  on  the  Bible  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious 
and  fanciful  criticism,  and  is  frequently  useful  in  illus- 
trating oriental  customs,  to  whiqh  the  inspired  writers 
refer;  b)ut  Calmet's  or  even  Brown's  dictionary  of  .the 
Bible  would,  in  company  wiih  Henry,  prove  more  be* 
neficial,  to  the  Divine,  or  private  Christian. 

If  the  pious  head  of  a  family  has  a  bible,  and  could 
expend  for  all  other  books  only  fifty  dollars,  we  would 
advise  him  to  purchase  Henry's  Exposition. 

This  work,  we  know,  needs  not  our  praises  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  have  read  it;  but  we  have  thought 
proper  to  perform,  what  will  be  to  some  a  work  of  su« 
pererogation,  because  the  love  of  novelty  has  unduly 
exalted  the  merits  of  living  commentators,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  more  estimable  dead,  whose  writings  ought 
to  be  lasting  as  time. 

maaBtemaatsssBSsssz 


Article  X.— ^TA^  Advatjfage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian 
Revelation^  shewn  from  the  state  of  religion  in  the  antient 
heathen  world;  especially  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God:  a  rule  of  moral  duty:  and 
a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  preliminary  discourse  on  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. In  two  volumes.  By  John  Leland,  t).  D.  Author  of 
the  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  &c.  Now  in  the  press,  dnd 
soon  to  be  published  by  A.  Finley,  Philadelphia. 

De«  Lb  land  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  His  View  of  Deistical  Writers  is  in  the  hands 
of  very  many  in  our  country;  but  the  work  before  us 
has  been  very  scarce.  For  twelve  years  we  have  sought 
to  purchase  a  copy,  and  were  not  able  to  find  one  until 
the  sak  of  the  late  Professor  Barton's  library  took  place, 
in  tlus  okcj.  All  the  clergymen  in  America  we  imagine 
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must  have  seen  it  quoted  in  standard  workft,  hundreds  cf 
times;  and  probably  have  desired,  bat  for  the  greater 
part  in  vain,  to  procure  it.  The  high  recommendation 
of  it,  by  the  late  President  D  wight,  induced  us  firstt<> 
seek  it;  and  possessing  ourselves  of  a  copy,  we  have 
encouraged  Mr.  Finley  to  republish  it,  for  the  bene& 
of  diosc  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  the  treasure.  In  Ame- 
rica, no  maq  has  ever  been  a  loiOK  thorough  master  of 
the  Deistical  Controversy,  than. President  D wight;  and 
on  4he  same  subject  no  man^  at  least  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  in  any  country,  haa  proved  himself  superior  to 
br.  Leland« 

Would  it  not  be  deemed  arrogance  for  as  to  attempt 
to  add  any  weight  to  the  authority  of  a  host  of  learned 
men,  who  have  strongly  recommended  Lcland  on  die 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Revelation^  we  should  en- 
large this  article;  but  now  it  is  enough  to  give  notice, 
that  the  book  is  soon  to  be  republished  in  Philadelphia. 


Articls  XL— 1.  A  Farthtr  Seply  to  M^^^  Objections  agiioftt 
the  Position  of  a  personal  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by 
a  direct  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,''  which  were 
^rst  published  in  the  Christian  Register ^  under  the  signa- 
ture  of  W.  Wn  and  have  lately  been  re-published  in  an  Essay ^ 
with  Notes^  by  WiUiam  White\  A  D.  Bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsykor 
nia.  By  John  Emory,  a  minister  of  the  gospel^  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  Philadriphia,  1818.  pp.  103*  Svo. 

2.  A  Review  of  the  ^estion  of  a  Personal  Assurance  of  Per- 
don  ofSiny  by  a  direct  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
in  an  Essay  and  Notes  on  the  subject:  and  in  a  Reply  (xnd 
a  Farther  Reply  to  the  same:  the  two  last  being  under  the 
signature  of  John  Emory  ^  a  minister  of  the  gospel^  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  With  an  Appendix^  on  the  notice  of  the 
subjecty  in  the  ^arterly  Review  by  the  Rev.  E4  S.  £bf%  A* 
M.  By  William  White,  D,  D.  Bishop,  &c.  Philadelphia, 
pp.  80.  8vo.  1818. 

When  Mr,  Emory  arrives  at  the  88th  page  of  this, 
his  second  pamphlet,  he  understands  the  Bishop  ^'  ^ 
deny  altogether,  a  pejraon^l  asswanoe  of  the  pardon  ^ 


an  by  a  dfa^ect  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirif  His 
imderstanding  so  far  is  certainly  correct*  ^'  But  he  is 
aot  understood  to  deny,  nor  has  it  been  intended  to  re* 

K^sent  him  as  denying,  the  possibility  of  a  Chrbtian's 
owing  at  all,  by  any  means,  that  he  is  within  the 
terms  of  the  gospel  covenant.  There  is  a  caution  in  the 
Essay,  (p.  190  against  such  a  supposition.'^  This  is 
correct  too.    But  the  Bishop  *^  is  also  understood  to 

deny    a  personal  assurance  consisting  in  a 

consciousness  of  die  change  at  the  time  of  its  taking 
place;  such  as  may  justify  the  subject  of  it  in  saying, 
that  he  was  converted,  and  experienced  the  pardon  of 
hos  sins,  at  a  particular  assignable  time.'' 

The  Bibhop  admits,  if  we  understand  him  aright, 
that  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  miraculously 
endowed  apostles,  some  persons  were  assured,  by  words, 
which  they  heard  through  their  ears,  pronounced  by 
persons  in  whom  they  could  confide,  because  they  knew 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  their  sins  were  pardoned. 
This  is  one  admitted  mode  of  assurance  to  some,  in 
former  times,  which  has  not  been  enjoyed  since  the 
divine^  inspired  apostles  left  the  world* 

Assurance  of  mind  upon  any  subject,  consists  in  sudi 
11  judgment  in  relation  to  that  subject,  as  excludes  all 
doubt,  at  least  for  a  time.  Assurance  b  an  attribute  of 
an  act  of  the  judgment.  Now  the  Bishop  admits  that  a 
man  may  have  an  assured  judgment  that  his  sins  are 
pardoned;  and  that  he  may  be  conscious  of  such  a  judg- 
ment. This  may  be  a  well  founded,  a  scriptural;  or  an 
ill  founded,  an  unscriptural,  assurance:  it  may  be  an  as- 
sured judgment,  that  one  is  bom  of  God,  while  he  is  in 
the  gall  ofbittemess;  or  an  assured  judgment  that  one's 
sins  are  pardoned,  whose  sins  really  have  been  pardon- 
ed by  God.  There  may  be  assurance  of  mind  in  a  false, 
as  well  as  in  a  just  judgment.  Hence  some  fanatics,  as 
Dr.  White  has  shown,  have  been  assured  that  they 
were  authorized  of  God  to  perform  certain  immoral  ac- 
tions; and  others^  that  they  were  commissioned  to  teach 
most  blasphemous  doctrines.  Dr.  White  will  admit,  that 
en  ignorant  man  may  hftvc  somte  string  conceptions  and 
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faefings^.  and  maj ,  initantly  be  assured,  throui^  some 
imposition  on  his  judgment,  that  he  is  a  favourite  o£ 
heaven,  while  his  assured  judgment  is  contrary  to  &ct., 
But  the  question  is,  haw  may  one  attain  to  a  we/I/amukdj 
a  scriptural  assuranefi^  whUh  thall  be  agreeable  to  tbet 
Jbcty  that  his  sins  are  remitted?  The  Bishop  has  judi- 
dbusly  answered  this  enquiry.  He  is  understood,  by  us, 
t0  admit,  that  a  man  may  be  conscious  of  every  opera* 
tion  of  his  mind,  and  may  in  every  case  have  knowledge 
^  the  fact,  when  a  change  in  his  mental  operations  i» 
relation  to  any  subjt^ct  occurs,  that  a  change  has  taken 
place.  He  nuy  have  an  assured  judgment  ^  that  the  feel* 
lags,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  of  which  he  has  just  been 
conscious,  are  different  from  any  which  he  has  before 
experienced:  but  the  change  which  he  doubts  not  has 
taken  place,  may  not  be  known  to  himself  to  be  a  sav- 
ing change;  for  many  changes  of  mind  are  experienced 
which  are  not  of  this  character.  Suppose  it  siiould  in- 
stantly be  judged  by  himself  to  be  a  saving  change,  so 
that  he  declares  himself  assured  of  the  fact;  is  it  there- 
fore a  saving  change?.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be;  for 
every  change  of  mind  which  we  know  has  taken  place 
in  ourselves,  is  not  such  a  change  as  ought  to  be  deno« 
minated  conversion  to  God*  To  obtain  an  assurance  of  a 
saving  change,  or  conversion  to  God,  through  the  sav-' 
ing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  person  who  is  as« 
sured  of  a  change  of  mind  of  some  sort,  must  proceed 
further;  and  assuredly  judge,  that  the  chaise  which  be 
knows  himself  to  have  experienced,  is  such  a  change  as 
divine  revelation  declares  to  be  the  new  birth,  or  con»- 
vrersion  to  God.  Having  compared  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, volitions  and  actions,  with  those  which  the  Bible 
informs  us  belong  to  the  natural  man,  he  may  assured^ 
JudgCt  that  his  present  mental  operations  and  external 
actions  are  not:essentialty  and  completely  sinular  to  tbose 
which  are  attributed  to  the  natural  man,  but  that  they 
are  like  those  ascribed  to  the  spiritual  man^  in  the  saM 
blessed  volume.  Having  arrived  at  assurance  on  ws 
point,  he  has  still  another  step  to  take:  he  must  assured^ 
ly  judge, ^that^U  per^ns.  who  have  the -thou^itaf.^^ 
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ings,  volitions,  and  actions,  of  the  spirltudl  man,  ar^ 
bom  of  God,  are  new  men  in  Christ,  are  adopted,  are 

eirdoned.  Propositions  to  this  effect  he  will  find  in  the 
ible,  and  by  believing  them  without  any  doubt  to  bt 
true,  he  may  injir  that  his  sins  are  pardoned. 

We  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  our  own  mental 
acts,  to  which  we  give  certain  names:  it  is  the  province 
\  of  judgment  to  decide  concerning  the  nature  and  attri^ 
butes  of  those  mental  acts;  and  we  should  bring  them 
to  the  test  of  scripture,  if  we  would  have  any  assured, 
scriptural  judgments  concerning  them. 

As  for  an  **  assurance  consisting  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  change  at  the  time  of  its  takiM;  place,'*  we  know 
not  wh^t  the  writer  would  mean  by  nie  expression.  Had 
he  said,  we  are  assured  that  we  are  conscious  of  men- 
tal actions;  we  are  assured  that  a  change  has  occurred 
in  our  mental  actions;  we  are  assured  that  we  judge  thitt 
change  to  proceed  from  the  gracious  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  we  are  assured  that  we  judge  ourselves  to  be 
converted  persons;  and  we  are  assured,  that  we,  and  aH 
other  converted  persons,  are  pardoned  by  the  Lord;  vrt 
^ould  have  clearly  understood,  and  perfectly  approved 
his  meaning.  We  are  ready  to  teach  too,  and  we  think 
the  Bishop  has  not  denied  our  doctrine,  that  a  man  who 
had  been  previously  instructed  by  the  Bible  concerning 
die  nature  and  source  of  holy  mental  and  external  ac«» 
tions,  might,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  conscious  of  cer- 
tain mental  operations,  judge  them  to  be  holy;  thence 
mfer  them  to  have  come  froirt  the  saving  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  conclude,  without  doubting 
of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  for  the  time  being,  that 
he  is  converted,  and  pardoned.  The  Bishop  has  not  pre- 
tended to  limit  the  time  after  a  genuine  reformation 
through  the  Holy  One,  before  one  may  be  scripturalty 
assured  of  what  has  taken  place  within  himself;  for  he 
admits  the  first  good  fruits  of  a  good  life,  as  well  as  the 
bst,  before  death,  to  be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
miritual  life;  and  spiritual  life  itself,  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  Sj^trit's  agency,  and  a  pr§qfihtLX  it  has  been  exerted 
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in  a  way  consistent  with  our  rational  {acuities^  so  as  to 
produce  the  e&ct. 

Wc  presume,  however,  that  the  good  Bishop  will 
diink  \irith  us,  that  the  assurances  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, which  some  hare  immediately  after  they  begin  tg 
think  seriously,  and  feel  some  new  emotions,  are  hot 
much  to  be  esteemed  by  men  who  have  some  prudence 
as  well  as  piety;  and  have  seen  with  deep  regret,  that 
the  highly  promising  godlmess  of  some  very  sanguine 
professors  passes  away  as  the  early  dew.  The  best  kind 
of  assured  judgment,  that  we  are  children  of  God,  and 
pardoned  for  all  our  past  oflences,  results  from  a  long 
tried  experience  of^eligious  patience  under  tribulauon, 
mcekne^  under  c^tradiction,  attachment  to  the  trudi 
cS  God,  habitual  hatred  of  sin,  love  of  duty,  confidence 
B)  divine  promises,  gratitude  to  the  Redeemer,  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  the  common,  social,  and  devo- 
tional obligations,  that  devolve  upon  us  in  life. 

Dn  White  does  not  deny,  that  a  man  may  judge,  and 
say^  upon  a  review  of  his  past  mental  operations,  that  at 
a  particular  assignable  time  he  was  ctmoerted:  and  thence 
infer,  since  God  pardons  all  whom  he  converts,  that  he 
has  received  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  This  judgment  and 
saying  may  be  according  to  truth,  or  contrary  to  it;  fof 
many  who  have  thus  judged  and  said,  have  afterwards 
found,  that  they  were  deceived  by  their  own  hearts; 
while  others  have  found  t&eir  opinion  concerning  their 
conversion  at  a  particular  time  corroborated,  by  subse- 
^ent  self-examinations  and  judgments. 

In  general,  we  think  men  erroneously  date  the  mo- 
ment of  their  spiritual  birth,  even  when  they  apprehend 
that  they  have  ascertained  it  precisely;  for  diey  usually 
date  it  from  some  very  lively  and  comfortable  emotions 
which  they  have  felt;  now  we  will  grant,  that  the  feel- 
ings, of  which  they  are  conscious,  are  holy  feelings, 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  regenerating  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  they  really  are  converted  to  God. 
The  question  now  arises,  were  they  converted  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  they  first  experienced  these 
emotions  of  joy,  gratitude^  and  godly  c(mtrition^  or  rt 
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ngiy  ccmrcrted  at  thia  very  moment:  but* weju^t  that 

th^  were  cmveriad  in  pari  at  Iraal,  before,  and  that 

the  act  of  God,  colled  regenecafcioQ,  was  actually  pew 

formed  befisre  that  momeitt.  We  ahall  give  our  reaaona* 

The  ftekngs  of  a  rattoml  being  are  coosequcDt  iipoil 

his  thoughts^  for  otherwise  he  voo^ld  love  or  hate« 

desire  or  delight  in«  nothiug,  of  which  he  had  any  know? 

kdge.  It  is  a  law  of  mind,  we  find  by  our  own  experts 

ence,  that  we  shall  always  penceive,  or  conceive  pf,  or 

remember,  or  judge,  or  infer,  something,   before  vto 

shall  have  any  feeluig  in  relation  to  any  thing.  This  law 

obtains  in  relation  to  the  spiritual,  no  less  than  the  na* 

taral  man;  «o  that  we  can  have  no  holy  foeUngs  unless 

we  have  previously  had  some  holy  UiughU.  But  of 

ourselves,  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 

are  not  sufficient  for  the  production  of  one  right  thoughti 

If  we  have,  therefore,  one  spiritually  right  thouebt,  ia 

froceedi  from  the  Split's  influenee  upon  us;  aao  those 

who  are  tfaas  influeiiced,  or  changed  in  those  mental 

operations  which  are  called  tbpu^ta,  are  regenerated* 

It  wffl  Golloiv  therefore,  since  holy  thoughts  are  prerequi- 

ntes  to  hoty  feelings,  that  persons  who  have  holy  fiselinge 

were  venerated,  not  in  the  moment  in  which  they  first 

had  holy  feelings,  but  at  some  time  previous,  fee  other«f 

wise  they  could  not  have  exercised  right  thoughts,  which 

they  did  before  the  right  feelings  were  experienced. 

Besides,  in  the  order  of  nature,  we  must  ccmceive  a 
eauae  to  operate  before  an  effect  can  be  produced;  and 
simse  their  right  thoughts  were  an  effi^t  of  God's  act  of 
legeneration,  that  act  must  have  been  performed  before 
they  were  sufficient  to  think  any  right  thoufi^ts.  In  re<i 
generating  a  sinner,  the  Holy  Spirit  eaters  into  him,  as 
the  spirk  of  truth,  conviction,  persuasion  and  consola* 
tion.  Now  to  ascertmn  the  precise  moment  ip  which  die 
Holy  Spirit  first  takes  posscssioo  qf  a  snmer,  to  tllumi-' 
aate  his  intellectual  facolties,  and  thereby  chaqge  the 
current  cf  his  thomghfis,  feelings,  volitions  end  actions, 
would  be  to  dctarmioe  the  point  xA  time  in  which  that 
sinner  was  regenerated.  To  do  this  may  be  a  work  cf^ 

Vol.  I.  8P  No.a» 
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gt«8ter  MIksolty  than  some  are  leadf  to  jadge  h;  be* 
cause  we  camiot  be  conscious  of  any  actions  but  our 
own.  The  actions  of  God  are  subjects  of  Im  own  conscU 
odsness,  not  of  omts:  and  would  we  know  that  the  Deity 
has  performed  the  one  under  consideration  we  man 
in/ir  it  from  die  eftcts  that  the  scripftures  assure  us  fol- 
low it.  StiQuld  we  argue  thust  *^  ^^  have  the  fruits  of 
Ac  Spiriti  therefore  the  %)irit  dwelkth  in  us»  and  has 
regenerated  us;**  we  should  reason  correctly;  but  this 
would  only  prove,  that  ai  some  Hme  befinne  we  had  any 
of  the  fruits  of  holiness,  the  Spirit  regenerated  us,  with- 
out ascertaining  arn^Aa^  j^m^^  time^  before  we  were 
first  conscious  of  the  exercise  of  those  holy  opemdonsi 
which  are  denominated  Chtistian  graces.  For  oorselveii 
we  are  persuaded,  that  as  in  the  commencement  of  m^ 
lural,  so  in  the  incipient  moment  of  spiritual  life,  the 
subject  of  it  does  not  reflect  upon  his  own  cperadom 
and  upon  his  consciousness  of  them,  so  as  to  form  i 
judgment  that  he  has  just  passed  from  a  state  of  q)i- 
titual  death  to  spiritual  life.  This  is  ordiiuirily  a  subso- 
quent  emfdoyment  of  a  more  mature  state  of  spiritttsl 
life.  Had  we,  however,  no  other  means  of  knowkdgei 
dian  our  own  c<xisciousness  and  memory,  we  shooid 
probably  never  be  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment 
in  which  the  Creator  endowed  us  with  natural  life*  hw 
deed,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  any  one,  but  the 
Giver  of  life,  to  say»  at  what  instant  of  time  any.  babe 
began  to  live.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  we  diould  not  be 
abfe  to  say^  that  on  such  a  day,  in  such  an  hour,  and  at 
such  a  second,  the  Holy  Spirit  commenced  the  aew, 
tfie  S|»fitual  life  in  our  souls?  if  we  can  prove  that  we 
are  horn  of  God  at  all,  it  is  enough. 

We  do  not  deny,  nor  does  Bishop  White,  that  die 
Almighty  eotM  directly  reveal  it  to  a  converted  per- 
son's mind,  that  he  is  convertedi  and  that  his  sins  are 
pardoned;  but  we  agree  in  opinion,  that  this  is  not  die 
divine  fliode  of  giving  Christians  an  assurance  of  these 
lhmgs;ihat  God  has  not  chosen  it;  and  that  saints  ought 
not  to  tlesire  or  expect  to  obtain  assunuice  of  pardon  ii* 
Ais  way. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Emoiy  hbours  to  prove,  diat  God 
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don  asnire,  ordmarilj  at  leasl,  H  not  BimkjSf  dose 
whom  be  ocnvcrts,  of  th^ir  being  peraonally  pardoned, 
bf  a  direct  cixiimuiiicati<m  to  their  souls.  He  has 
hitherto  laboured  in  vain»  so  far  as  this  poiat  is  con- 
ecroed;  be  has,  nevertheless,  done  some  service,  by 
abundai^y  proving,  that  a  scriptnnil  assurance  is  not 
onlj  desirabk,  but  an  attainment  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  seek;  and  one,  induly  aeekfaig  which  we  may  expect 
success. 

It  seems  unwarrantable  in  die  author  of  the  ^*  Farther 
Heply,"  to  persist  in  the  insinuation,  that  Dr.  W.  ac- 
counts the  agency  of  the  Holy  ^irit  needless;  for  in 
cur  first  ntmiber,  we  quoted  enough  from  his  Essay  to 
sstisfy  any  candid  peraon,  that  he  deems  the  influence 
of  the  ^irit  absolutely  essditial  to  the  commencement 
and  continuance  of  a  hdy,  spiritual  life.  In  his  '*  Rew 
view,"  befidre  us,  he  reiterates  die  pbdoest  assttnmces, 
that  **  the  author  never  contempkbed  the  denying  (rf*  the 
agency  of  the  Hc^  Spirit,  in  the  act  of  fiiith.  Had  ho 


Cometh  by  hearing;']  with  the  viental  teaerve  of 
a  Pdsgian;  and  might  have  recollected^  that,  according 
,10  his  thoary,  fiuth  b  produced  by  the  unassisted  action 
4i{  the  natural  powers  of  man*'' JP*  10.  Dr.  W.  asks  with 
much  propriety,  wUch  Mr.  £mory  must  feel,  *'  why 
shoidd  he  have  exercised  his  ingenuity  on  clauses  of 
sentences  and  words,  in  order  to  find  out  a  soise  in 
contrariety  to  what  was  before  him,  in  langnage  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
man's  salvation?"  p.  11.  ProbabAy  Mr.  £•  was  inchiced 
to  think  Bishop  W.  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  divioo 
influence  in  regeneration  and  a  holy  life,  on  account  vi 
hb  opinions  relative  to  baptism.  We  know  it  is  gene* 
r^y  said,  that  Bishop  W.  believes  and  teaches,  that 
baptism  with  water  is  regeneration;  and  hence  it  is  in* 
femd,  diat  because  he  can  baptise,  he  thinks  he  can  in 
that  act  regenerate  one,  so  that  he  shall  need^^o  other 
change  to  enter  heaven. 

Let  us  give  the  Biahop  his  due.  We  ane  as  much 
oppoaed  to  the  sentiment,  which  the  Bishop,  and  many 
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of  ^  fingMih  :&{M8co|^  pidates  and  pinsfajrters  in 
company  widi  the  Rooiaiiiat,  really  da  hokd,  as  Mn 
Emory  caa  be;  but  surdy^  Du  W.  eaitiiot  tldnk,  thai 
the  water  allied  to  the  iKriy  in  bap^iwi  of  itself  tStCt$ 
any  chanfp  to  the  soul  of  the  infimt  or  adiUt.  NdMar 
eanhe  think,  that  the  offidatti^  minitcer  confers  any 
aaving  benefit  to  the  sool  by  my  of  his  merely  huaiaii 
aeti(Hia,  U  die  Biabop  thttika  every  ioiant  aeriplttmliy 
baptized  a  renewed  person,  he  musttbtnk  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  ever  aocompanica  the.  right  adminiBtration  of 
baptismal  water  with  his  renewing  agency  upoB  the 
iRiod:  ao  that  ifiBtead  of  making^  in  his  creed  baptism  to 
be  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  he  ^mply  believes  thai 
God  actually  renews  every  babe  who  is^  an  the  ooiirseof 
his  own  pravidential  dispeasation  of  the  means  of  grace, 
rightfully  baptized.  In  all  tbist  erroncotis  as  we  tldok 
the  sentiment)  there  is  no  denial  of  the  necessary  agency 
of  the  Spirit  in  regeoemtiofi,  but  an  assertion  of  savkig 
sifloesces  in  baptiamdi  regeneraticto* 

Several  passages  of  tJ^  Bible  arfe  qavoted  bf  the 
Biahop.<nd  thoste  who  thiiik  with  faim^  whidi  prove»  as 
tliey  imagifie,  thtt  the  Hofy  Ghost  dways  does  aecoaii* 
pany  the  proper  adminiatntion  of  Chrastianir  faapdasm 
with  a  divine  md  renoratitig'  energy  on  die  soul  of  the 
subject*  A  worse  doctrtne  than  tiws  the  Bishop  has  not 
assorted  in  his  pamphleta;  and  Mr»  E*  instead  of  ae« 
oisiog  him  of  deaying  the  Spirit's  ^^ncy»  should  have 
proved  that  God  never  promised  to  accompany  external 
baptism  with  the  internal  .grace  of  regeneratioo;  andttart 
tttual  regeneration  of  the  soid  does  not  inseparably  as^ 
aoeiate  with  the  rite,  which  s%mfies  the  necessity  of 
^^  the  washing  of  regeneration/'. or  the  sfnritual  bsposm 
of  our  souls. 

Had  the  Lord  resolved  to  regenerate  aH  to  whom 
baptism  is,  agreeably  to  the.  constitution  of  die  duunpbf 
administered,  he  would  certainly  have  done  it;  for  there 
is  nothing  impossible  in  the  notion  of  tlw  imeparabiitiy 
of  baptism  and  regeneratjon.  Instead  of  atiemptin|r  ^ 
refute  the  Bishop's.opinion,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Fa* 
ber's  scmqnsy  in  wfaacb  the  texts  rdiod  on  by  the  id- 
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f«cafe»<0r  ioMqMmbilM^r'are  coMideccd;  wbA  Aeir  tsf* 
gtsnenlft  refotcd« 

lli«t<j<xl  never  regenerates  a  skmer  in  the  moment 
eC  faapiasiii^  nooe  %vtll  probably  be  bold  enough  t6 
men;  and  if  Dr.  Whke  could  eviace  to  oar  Mtisfae*. 
ikm^  durt  lehovab  actually  changes  aU  that  are  baptized 
by  his  authority,  ive  ahoold  dim  sgree,  *  that  they  need 
no  siibsei|iiefil  convcrsioQ,  unless  it  should  be  s*ti%:h  an 
one  as  Peter  expesi^otfd  after  his  temporary  apostacy; 
concemiBg  wUeh  it  was  said,  ^^  when  thou  art  corwetied^ 
stiengthai  thy  brethren." 

TlM^fpnter  part  of  Mn  £tnory^  Farther  Beply  is 
«faoHy  inretevam  to  any  subject  of  dispufe  betiveen 
himself  and  the  Doctor;  for  he  proves,  ^g^in  and  again, 
diaidR  Holy  Spirit  is  in  bettevers;  that  he  regenerates, 
sad  ediies.ami  comCorta  them,  whicli  his  opponent 
oever  denied.  He  proves,  that  many  have  been  assured 
of  salvation  on  dicir  dymg  coaches,  by  being  conscious 
of  hoty  feelings;  which  diey  figumtlvely  catted,  JhtUng 
Me  IMjf  Qhmi  and  this  too,  the  Bishop  is  is  ready  to 
admit,  and  rejoioe  in,  aa  Ins  bmdier  Emory.  The  prin^ 
capal  okneciioa  which  we  have  to  Mr.  £.^a  Farther  Re^ 
p^  is,  i»a(  it  implied^  iMspeathts  the  Bidiop's  charae. 
tatykff  inramattng  dn^  it  is  neoessary  lapvov^to  him, 
that  wkhoQt  the  agency  of  the  &mctifier,  there  is  no 
eanrrerHOni  no  genuine  finth,  no  seriptnral  assumnce  of 
sskatioiH  no  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  The  Bishop, 
hoimreri  has  ably  defended  himself,  and  we  riiould 
dmik,  termiaated  the  controversy. 


Akticlb  XII.— ifn  Euhg'ium  in  commemoration  of  Doctor 
Ca$par  Whtar,  late  President  of  the  American  lyitlosopht' 
eai  Society^  -Sec.  delivered  before  the  Society:  By  the  Hon* 
WWkm  Tilgh^my  Cfnrf  JtuHce  of  the  Supreme  dmrt  4f 
the  C9mnumweabh  of  PennByhania^  &c  Philadll|>hta,  pub* 
liflhodby  S.  ]£arlc,  lata.  pp»  4pf,  ivo. 

Da;  David  Hosac^,  of  New  Yor%,  holds  the  pen 
ef^^a  leady  writrr,''  and  is  a  gentleman  cf  such  prompt* 
neis^  that  he  delivered  an  elegant  Eulogium  on  the 
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much  lamenled  Doctor  Witcar,  «  few  days,  tftrr  Ik 
death.  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  thb  dtjr,  was  die  next  orator 
on  this  funereal  occasbn,  and  if  he  was  too  much  ia- 
dined  both  to  oompliment  and  to  di^Miage  fAjraidaBs 
now  Uviog»  he  nevertheleas  acquitted  himself  with  m 
putation.  We  ate  as  ready  to  praise  Dr*  Physickv  who* 
we  esteem  the  first  surgeon  in  the  worid,  as  Dr.  GsM* 
welt  was,  but  we  really  think  the  moat  opprapriale  time 
fordoing  this,  was  not  over  the  grave  of  tbe  enunent 
man,  whose  death  had  convened  the  audicaoe.  Neither 
are  we  so  despondtent  as  Dr.  CaUwdl  seemft  to  hsv8 
been,  dboat  procuring  a  successor  to  fill  the  duur  of  the 
late  professor  of  anatomy  with  celebrity.  We  doubt  not 
that  Dr.  Dorsey  will,  before  long,  beeone  a  secosd 
Wbtar,  should  it  please  God  to  spare  hnlife,  andaftrd 
hua,  in  the  course  of  his  {HX>vidence,  suitaUe  eoconn^ 
ment. 

Of  all  the  wfitings  occasioned  by  the  dftceaas  of  Dr. 
Wistar,  this  degant  Eulogium  of  Chief  Justice  Tilgh* 
man,  claims  the  preference.  It  was  deliwred  with  tlie 
una£fect?ed  eloquence  of  fodtng,  without  any  odier  actioo, 
tdisn  tfaat^f  the  mnsdes  of  a  very  expressive  fiice.  The 
recollection  of  the  recent  death  of  a  beloved  dai^fater, 
wc^  could  not  hdp  thinking,  conspired  with  a  moil^ 
regard  for  the  rabject  of  his  eulogium^  to  render  .tk 
onrtor  uncommonly  tender,  and  impressive  in  his  nun* 
ner  of  utK^nce.  It  is  the  state  of  the  heart  whichmskes 
an  orator,  whether  h  be  ia the  forum,  or  in  tbeikeet, 
or  in  any  other  place;  but  more  especially  in  die  pulpit 

It  is  not  our  design  to  retrace  the  biographical  shmi 
of  Dr.  Wistar,  for  that  would  be  useless,  so  long  as  tbe 
address  under  consideration  may  be  easily  obtamed  bf 
our  readers;  but  to  show  that  great  men,  in  our  day, 
feel  it  to  be  their  honour  to  be  good  men,  and  fncods 
of  the  Bible;  which  we  think  a  very  happy  theological 
omen.    *♦ 

The  Chief  Justice  was  not  ashamed  to  unite  the  of- 
fice of  a  public  moraUst,  and  of  a  religious  advosirtt  foe 
Christianity,  with  that  of  a  philosophical  euk^giit  I|^ 
takes  pains^  therefore,  to  present  in  a  pioiiioent  li^ 


tbt  b^ftmolmw  which  was  tbr  most  dMoguiahiag 
dumeteristic  of  Dr.  Wislar;  aod  for  the  exerciae  of 
which  he  •««»  to  have  had  a  native  predispofiitioiu 
It  was  ^a,  iHiioh  indoeed  him,  while  aaaiatltig  the 
woQuled  soldiers  after  the  bitftk  at  Germantown,  to 
d^ESBdne  on  beoonuiig  a  phjraician.  *'  Conqoerors  sad 
heroes,*'— aays  our  bonotfraUe  Eulogist,  ^'  ye.  who  ae* 
light  in  the  idioot  of  battle  and  exult  in  the  crimson 
I  field  of  victory,  contemplate  the  feelings  of  this  young 
I  aaan,  and  blush  at  the  contrast!  But  let  us  adore  the 
mercy  of  God,  whose  mysterious  providence  produces 
good  firom  evil.  From  die  decay  oi  nuMter,  spriogs  up 
die  gfcea  herb  and  the  purple  flower.  From  the  dinsters 
of  Germantown,  arises  a  youth,  desiinod  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  many^  and  to  scad  forth  fiom  his  instructive 
school^  thousands  oi  hands,  to  open  the  fountains  of 
health  through  the  hmd.''  p.  13. 

It  g^vcs  us  high  satisfaction,  to  hear  the  admonidons 
of  ^risdom,  from  the  mouth  of  his  honour,  wlute  he 
oomnbods  young  Wistar,  for  avdding  the  '^  liivolotts 
and  vicious  amusemeiits,"-^^^to  whfeh  youth  b  ex-* 
posed  m  p<^pulous  cides;'^— and  while  be  warns  the 
miwary  tiiat  *^  die  dive^pi^  paths,"  of  criminal  plea* 
sure  and  of  virtue,  **  grow  wider  and  wider  asunder, 
tmtik  thqr  terminate  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  infiuny 
and  honour.''  p.  16. 

It  comports  well  widi  the  objeet  of  our  Review  to 
state,  diat  Dn  Wistar  generally  refused  to  read  works 
of  aoere  fiction,  because  he  deemed  the  time  employed 
in  diem  to  be  lost; — that  he  was  regular  and  punctual 
**  hi  attendance  at  meetingy^^  when  the  dudes  of  his  pro- 
fessioa  did  not  prevent  him; — that  he  carefully  preserved 
a  neat  edition  of  the  Bible,  presented  to  him,  while  in 
Edinburgh,  which  he  frequendy  read,  and  without  one 
or  ihe  other  vdume  of  which  he  never  ua.veUed^*-and 
tliat  he  died,  with  an  expression  of  good  will  16  all  man- 
ikind  upon  his  lips.  Very  pertinently  does  our  audior 
remark,!  that  '^  Vain  is  the  splendour  of  genius  without 
libe  virtues  of  the  heart.  No  man  who  is  not  good  de- 
serves the  nnme  of  wke*  In  the  language  of  scripture, 
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fbUjr  ^nd  irickectoWl  aie  the  amne;  Hot  oidjr  bmimse  vi« 
qiow  habils  do  reilly  corrtipt  9nd  darken  the  under- 
standings  but  because  it  is  tK)  amali  degree  of  fdlj  to 
be  igooraDt  that  th^  dwf^Qod  of  man  $9  to  krmothit 
will  of /m  Crea$or  imd  di 

Towards  the  coociusiS  of  his.  perfovmanoe,  the 
ClRef  Justice  vindicatra .  v^  phUosopby  agaitist  the 
aspersion  that  it  ^*  teods  to  in&delicy  and  even  to 
atbeismt^'  His  remarks  ate  just;.^ttid  we  should  like  to 
see  ia  large  golden  teUerSt  over  the  door  of  ev< 
Deist  in  the  eicy«  ^*  //.  u  orify  the  half  teamed  who 
imm^tnt*'  They  are  traudi  became  they  ure  ignarani.*^ 

To  urhit  has  hSthertoi  been  publi^d  of  the  benevo^ 
leoce  of  Dr.  Wistar,  in  his  professional  character,  we 
would  8tate»  from  unqueatUmable  authority^  thtt  besides 
performing  his  usual  duty  at  the  hospital,  he  has  fire- 
quebtly,  without  solicitation,  arisen  from  fab  bedaub 
paid  visits  to  some  of  his  poor  patients  in  that  instito^ 
tMHi  #liose  silttsiion  he  deemed  critical,  at  almost  ei 
kmr  of  Ifae  night  Such  seal  for  the  welfare  of  the  badii 
of  bis  fUlow«men,  may  well  reprove  the  alothfulness 
many  of  «5,  who  have,  the  care  of  immortal  sonls.  Let 
us  iwn  4o  btimumt  m  oeasan^  aadaut  ^  seaton* 


Late  American  FubUcaiione* 

'1.  rrhe  RcKgtotis  World  Disptayed?  or  a  View  of  tlie  four 
grand  93rsteoiB  of  ReUgidti,  Judaisiia;  Paganism,  Christisiuty, 
and  Mohammediftoi;  aad  of  the  various  existing  deooniof' 
tioos,  sects,  and  parties,  in  the  Christian  World;  to  which  is 
subjoined  a  view  of  I^eism  and  Atheism*  In  three  volumes* 
Vol.  I.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Afiam,  B.  A.  Oxford,  &c.  Phi- 
ladelphia, published  by  M.  Thomas,  1818.  pp.  8vo.  447. 
%.  The  Prophetic  Hbtory  of  the  Christian  Religion  Ex- 
plained; or  a  brief  Enposion  of  the  Revelation ^of  St  John; 
accordbig  to  a  new  diseovery  of  prophedcal  time,  l^which| 
ibe  whole  cbaiti  of  prophecies  b  arranged,  anddieir  cef' 
tain  compleuon  proved  from  Hist^  diown  to  d^  f^^ 

.  period— with  summary  views  pf  those  not  yet  accoinpU*b* 
ea.  By  the  Rev.  J.  George  Schmucker,  Pastor  of  the  ty^ 

.  gelic  Lutheran  Church,  York-Town,  (Penn.)  VoL  I.  B* 
'timore,  1817*  pp.  %6S.  avo« 
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AftTiciE  I.— ^otM^tf,  Results  and  Remedies  of  Revenge  andUn^ 
mercifulness.  By  a  lover  of  Mercy  Rejoicing-  over  JudgmerU* 
Philadelphia:  1818.  pp.  216.  24mo. 

A  SINGLE  extract  will  give  a  fair  specinen  of  this 
book;  which  should  be  classed  with  Spalding's  "  Di- 
vine Theory,"  and  Fessenden's  "  Science  of  Sanctity.^' 

**  For,  it  IS  inatn^iterial  to  the  brother  or  sister  against  whom 
we  let  fly  the  fiery  flying  serpent  revenge,  whether  it  is  usher- 
ed forth  from  a  sordid  priest,  by  a  devout  church  government 
grudge^  such  as  he  did  not  honour  me^  or  he  excelled  me,  or 
he  opposed  mr,  or  he  slandered  me^  or  any  of  these  revengeful 
Of^s  and  me^s.  If  it  is  revenge  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  and 
according  to  the  law  and  testimony;  the  preacher  acting  con- 
trary to  the  royal  law  of  love,  is  the  Devil's  Chancellor  of  old 
grudges,  however  he  may  have  recommended  the  helpless 
victim  of  his  sacerdotal  slow-jawed  vengeance,  to  his  favour- 
ed inquisitors,  like  another  Spanish  president  of  volcanic  ini- 
quity. 

^*  And  by  the  same  rule,  and  for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  we 
repeat  it .  again  and  again,  no  matter  how  we  revenge  our- 
selves, whether  by  letters,  winks,  nods,  peeps,  puns,  shrugs, 
humping  up  the  back  with  a  grin,  a  grimace,  a  hem,  a  haw, 
a  whew!  a  grunt,  a  religious  groan;  crying  Lord  pity  me,  or 
them,  rill  so  sorry  for  them,  I  wish  he  had  not  got  drunk,  or 
that  she  had  behaved  prudently,  or  any  other  nice,  slicing, 
double  meaning,  spleenish  word,  from  a  Levite  maligner, 
Lady  Lucifer,  Roaring  Psalm*  singer.  Pulpit  Defamer,  vin- 
dictive^ Lawyer,  or  flint-hearted,  fiery-tongued  brother;  twit- 
tering, skipping,  sipping,  singing,  shouting,  praying,  talkative, 
gadding,  gossipping  sister,  or  any  other  loud  mouthed,  humped 
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backed,  screaming  riggler,  or  postrider  of  hell;  so  the  direful 
results  of  revenge  are  the  natural  production  thereof.  O  man 
of  God,  there  is  death  (and  not  justice,  decorum,  religion,  or 
church  discipline,)  in  the  pot."  p.  33,  34. 


Article  Ih-^Idolatry  destroyed^  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  established:  A  Sertnon^  delivered  in  the  Old  South  Churchy 
Boston^  before  the  Foreign  M ission  Society  of  Boston  and  the 
Vicinity^  Jan.  1,  1818,  by  the  Rev.  John  Codman^  A*  M.  of 
Dorchester.  Boston,  1818,  pp.  28,  8vo. 

The  foundation  of  this  ingenious  discourse  is  laid  in 
Zephaniah  ii.  11.  He  will  famish  all  the  gods  of  the 
eartR;  and  men  shall  worship  htm^  every  one  Jrom  his 
place^  even  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen. 

A  part  of  the  introduction  we  would  erase,  and  com- 
mence with  the  third  paragraph;  because  the  t^ro  which 
precede  it  are  trite  exaggerations.  In  an  extemporaneous 
discourse  it  might  have  answered  well  enough^  to  have 
said,  ^^  In  rising  to  fulfil  my  appointment  to  the   in- 
teresting  service  of  this  occasion,  /  cannot  but  feel  thai 
oppression  of  spirit^  which  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  missionary  themes  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce:" but  how  did  Mr.  Codman  know,  when  writing 
these  words  in  his  closet,  that  he  should  feel  an  oppres- 
sion of  spirit  in  rising  to  read,  or   repeat  his  perfor- 
mance? How  could  he  have  known,  that  a  holy,  joyous 
animation  would  not  possess  his  bosom,  and  excite  far 
different  emotions  in  pleading  the  cause  of  missions,  than 
those  of  oppression?  How  could  he  know,  that  he  would 
not  feel  a  disposition  to  soar  away  on  wings  of  faith  and 
love,  instead  of  being  **  ready  to  sink."  These  previously 
arranged  embarrassments,  sinkings,  and  swoonings,  arc 
pot  to  be  admired  in  one,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
accustomed  to  public   speaking,   and  who  professedly 
preaches  in  the  name,   and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the   truth  of  God.  We   strongly  suspect,  that 
these  feelings  of  profound  diffidence  and  timidity,  were 
they  sifted,  would  prove  to  be  such  emotions  of  self- 
regard  as  our  brother  would  not  think  praise- worthy. 
Often,  a  fear  that  they  shall  not  honour  themselves  by 
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their  performance,  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  preachers^ 
beside  the  desire  of  doing  good;  and  the  importance  of 
augmenting  or  sustaining  their  own  popularity,  is  but 
slightly  varnished  over  with  the  magnitude  and  impor* 
portance  of  the  subject. 

Paul  had  reason  to  say,  ^'  I  myself  am'  a  man;"  and 
pious  teachers  may  have  so  much  of  the  fallen  man 
about  them,  as  to  be  very  solicitous,  even  to  tremblings 
to  acquit  themselves  handsomely,  before  an  unusually 
large  audience*  We  impute  not  Mr.  Codman's  apologies 
to  such  a  cause  as  this;  but  while  we  think  hin^  emi- 
nently good,  he  will  not  deem  himself  to  have  attained 
to  perfection;  and  perhaps  will  be  candid  enough  to 
own,  that  he  would  have  omitted  them,  before  his  own 
congregation  in  Dorchester. 

We  think  it  exaggeration,  when  our  author  says,  ^'  if 
ever  there  was  a  subject  which  demanded  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  it  is  that  to  which  our  attention  is  this 
evening  to  be  directed."  Important,  indeed,  is  the  doc«- 
trine  that  Jehovah  will  exterminate  idolatry;  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  subject,  which  demanded  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  more  than  another,  contained  in  the  divine 
revelation,  it  is  that  of  Christ's  person,  the  constitution 
of  the  Mediator,  his  incarnation,  atonement,  resurrection 
and  final  judgment  of  the  children  of  men.  In  providing 
a  Saviour,  creating  his  human  body  and  soul,  effecting  a 
a  union  between  the  human  and  divine  nature,  so  as  to 
constitute  one  God- Man- Mediator,  and  in  giving  him  a 
ransom  for  his  people,  Jehovah  has  '*  all  his  mightest 
works  outdone." 

Mr.  C.  considers  the  text  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
divine  purpose  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  establish  every 
where  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

In  treating  of  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  ^^  implied  in 
the  divine  determination  to  famish  all  the  gods  of  the 
earth;"  he  shows  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  "  live  upon 
the  ignorance^  the  credulity^  the  superstition^  and  the 
vices  of  mankind:"  p.  9.  and  that  "  Jehovah  will  carry 
into  efiect  his  determination  to  famisW  them,  by  re- 
moving their  support.  "  He  will  remove  the  ignorance  of 
mankind  by  enlightening  their  understandings;  he  wiU 
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destroy  their  credulity  by  presenting  to  their  minds  pro- 
per objects  of  faith;  he  will  overcome  their  superstition 
by  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  true  religion;  and  he 
will  reform  their  vices  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spi^t."  p-  14. 

In  treating,  secondly,  of  the  universal  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  God,  he  makes  a  few  observations, 
and  very  pertinent  ones,  on  "  the  nature  of  the  worship 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  its  locality,  and  its  extent,"  p.  17. 
The  universal  worship,  to  be  established,  he  shows  tc 
be  characterized,  by  purity^  spirituality^  simplicity^  so- 
lemnity^  sublimity^   and  perpetuity.  In  speaking  of  its 
simplicity  he  says,  "  even  a'  heathen  was  constrained  to 
bear  this  remarkable  testimony  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  that  Christians  were  accustomed  tc  meet  to- 
gether  to  sing  praises  to  Christ  as  God."  This  was  doing 
well,  for  one  who  had  to  address  an  audience  in  Boston; 
and  we  thank  Mr.  C.  for  hinting  to  his  townsmen  that 
true  religion  includes  the  worship  of  the  Son  of  God, 
as  a  truly  divine  person.  One  of  our  common  teachers 
in  the   south  would   have   shown,    in   treating  of  its 
nature,  that  the  religion  which  is  to  cover   the  whole 
earth,  includes  knowledge  of  the  only  true  G(xl,  the  God 
of  the  Bible;  conviction  of  sin;  apprehension  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ;  acknowledgment  of  the  God- 
head of  Immanuel;  approbation,  and  appropriation  of  the 
atonement;  justification   through    the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  imputed  by  an  act  of  God,  and  received  in  the 
exercise  oi  saving  faith;  right  thoughts,  productive  of  holy 
feelings  and  volitions;  arid  new  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ:  but  those  ancient  features  of  godliness  have  been 
so  rarely  seen  in  some  portions  of  our  country,  that  we 
do  not  wonder  an  orthodox  divine  should  have  forgot- 
ten to  delineate  them.  Such  alas!  is  the  influence  of  So- 
cinianism  on  those  who  live  within  its  sphere,  as  that 
of  Sodom  on  righteous  Lot:  it  makes  them  think  and 
speak  less  of  the  importance  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  than 
they  would  do  under  other  circumstances;  and  so  ener- 
vates their  evangelical  sensibility,  that  they  deprecate 
less  than  they  should  the  awful  sentence  of  anathema 
maranatha. 
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On  the  bcality  of  the  worship,  suggested  in  the  text» 
by  the  declaration  that  every  one  Jrom  his  place  shall 
serve  the  Lord,  Mr.  C.  observes,  that  the  Jews  shall 
worship,  principally  ^^from  the  place  of  their  fathers' 
sepulchres;  and  all  other  nations  from  the  place  of 
their  residence." 

The  extent  of  the  worship  predicted  is  intimated  by 
the  expression,  even  all  the  isles  of  the  hea- 
then.   In  concluding  his  discourse,  Mr.  C.  observes,, 

1.  That  the  moral  state  of  the  Pagan  world  is  such  as 
to  exite  the  compasionate  regards  of  all  the  friends  of 
truth: 

2.  That  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  the  great 
means  of  famishing  the  gods  of  the  earth,  and  establish- 
ing the  worship  of  Jehovah:  and 

3.  That  the  divine  determination  does  not  excuse  us 
from  exertion:  but  on  the  contrary  affords  us  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  missionary  labours. 

On  the  whole,  the  sermoi)  before  us  is  much  above 
the  common  run  of  occasional  discourses;  is  free  from 
bombast  and  rant;  contains  considerable  novelty;  and 
will  undoubtedly  promote  the  glorious  cause  which  gave 
it  birth. 

Our  friend  Codman,  we  hope,  will  increase  in  strength; 
and  more  boldly  than  ever  teach  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  vicinity,  who  made  them. 


Article  III.— Jn  Inaugural  Oration^  pronounced  March 
IBth^  1818,  hy  Joshua  Bates ^  A.  M*  President  of  Middle^ 
bury  College^  Vermont:  1818. 

The  future  happiness  and  dignity  of  our  country 
will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  Presidents  of 
the  American  Colleges.  They  form  the  minds  of  our 
clergymen,  civilians,  physicians,  and  other  literary  mep; 
and  these  give  a  tone  to  the  morals  of  society.  Let  the 
learned  professions  be  occupied  by  enthusiastic,  super- 
stitious, ignorant,  or  immoral,  heretical  teachers  of  re- 
ligion;  by  unprincipled  lawyers;  and  by  shallow,  ill  bred, 
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deistical  pretenders  to  the  healing  art|  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  will  be  rotten  to  the  core.  Let  the  President 
of  a  College^  in  which  the  professional  men  of  any  com- 
tnonwealth  are  educated,  be  an  artful^  skeptical,  irreligi-^ 
ousy  but  insinuating  man  of  prominent  mental  endow- 
ments, and  the  professional  men  reared  by  hiiki,  will  ge- 
nerally be  such  as  are  precisely  fitted  to  corrupt  society. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bates  has  taken  charge 
of  the  College  in  Middlebury  in  Vertnont,  just  as  much 
as  we  lament  that  the  Transylvania  University  should  be 
blighted,  and  be  prepared  herself  to  blight  the  flourishing 
state  of  Kentucky. 

President  Bates  is  a  pious,  judicious,  solid  man;  but 
Mr.  HoUey  is  a  bag  of  wind.  The  former  defends  the 
cause  of  God  his  Saviour;  the  latter  emits  his  poisonous 
breath,  like  die  serpent  which  charms  its  victim,  to  be- 
numb those  faculties  of  the  youthful  mind,  which  are 
fitted  for  the  service  of  Immanud.  Mr.  Bates  is  what  he 
appears  to  be:  Mr.  Holley  is  "  fierce  for  moderation,^' 
and  outrageously  mad  for  liberality. 

That  some  of  our  infant  seminaries,  which  are  destin- 
ed to  future  greatness,  may  be  furnished  with  suitable 
principals,  it  is  requisite  that  some  of  our  churches,  or 
colleges  of  ancient  standing,  should  make  sacrifices  in  re- 
linquishing their  pastors  or  professors.   It  would  have 
been  a  less  evil  for  the  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  in  New- 
York,  to  have  lost  Dr.  Romcyn;  or  Princeton  College, 
Professor  Lindley,^  than  for  the  fountain  of  science  in 
Kentucky  to   be  poisoned  with  rampant  Socinianism. 
This  doctrine,  we  know,  is  unpleasant  to  those  congre- 
gations, that  enjoy  the  labours  of  an  active,  eloquent,  and 
feithful  bibhop  of  souls;  but  from  a  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  6f  the  Church  in  general,  they  ought  to  be 
willing  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  truth. 

The  Inaugural  Oration  before  us  has  excited  these  re- 
flections, and  we  hope  they  will  be  regarded  by  some  o( 
our  readers,  who  may  be  called  in  jH'ovidence  to  educate 

♦  Dr.  Rome^n  and  Professor  Lindley  were  invited  successirclf  j 
but  unsuccessfully,  before  Mr.  Holley,  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Transylvania  University. 
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you^g  men  for  the  chamber  of  sickness,  the  bar,  the 
bench,  the  legislature  and  the  pulpit. 

The  Oration  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  importance 
and  advantages  of  a  good  tommon  education,  for  all  men; 
and  of  a  liberal  one,  for  those  who  are  employed  in  any 
of  the  liberal  professions.  We  heartily  subscribe  to  near* 
ly  every  sentiment  expressed  by  the  author.  Our  only 
exceptions  we  shall  state.  He  says  (p.  3.)  '*  The  great 
philosopher  of  human  intellect,  by  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  understanding,  and  a  complete  investigation  of  its 
properties,  has  successfully  refuted  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas,  and  thus  justified  the  inference,  that  the 
contemporaneous  doctrine  of  *  intuitive  knowledge'  is  un* 
supported  by  sound  philosophy."  Undoubtedly  he  refers 
to  Locke,  for  he  asserts,  (p.  15.)  that  he  *'  analyzed  the 
human  mind."  Locke  performed  much,  but  he  was  far 
from  analyzing  half  the  human  mindi  In  modern  times 
Dr.  Reid  has  advanced  in  this  mighty  work  as  far  beyond 
him,  as  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  If  any  man  de- 
serves the  high  praise  of  having  analyzed  the  human 
tmndy  it  is  this  Scotch  divine;  but  we  are  apprehensive 
that  the  work  is  not  yet  done;  that  **  a  complete  invest^ 
gation  of  its  properties,"  has  never  been  made. 

Locke  has  proved,  we  confess,  that  there  are  no  **  in- 
nate  ideas"  in  the  human  mind;  but  he  nevertheless  uses 
the  word  idea  in  different  senses,  and  often  for  an  image 
of  external  objects  transmitted  to  the  mind  through  our 
organs  of  perception,  when  in  fact  no  such  images  exist, 
and  no  such  objects  of  thought  ever  employ  the  mind. 
An  idea  we  define  to  be  any  operation  of  the  faculty  of 
conception,  or  of  the  understanding.  Any  conceptioni  ap- 
prehension, understanding,  or  notion,  of  a  thing,  is  an 
idea.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  ideas^ 
that  is,  acts  of  conception^  bom  in  a  man;  for  the  mind  of 
man  must  exist  before  it  can  act;  or  man  must  be  born 
before  he  can  have  any  ideas;  and  if  he  can  only  have 
ideas  after  he  is  born,  they  are  not  innate. 

Will  it  hence  follow,  that  the  "  doctrine  of  intuitive 
knowledge  is  unsupponed  by  sound  philosophy?"  Innate 
and  intuitive  knowledge  are  two  different  things.  Any 
knowledge  which  man  has  from  intuition;  or  from  any 
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act  of  the  mind  which  is  figuratively  called,  a  looking  into 
or  upon  any  subject,  is  denominated  intuitive  knowledge. 
Any  knowledge  which  is  the  result  neither  of  reasoning, 
nor  experience,  nor  instruction,*  is  intuitive;  and  that  we 
have  some  knowledge  of  this  description,  even  without 
any  innate  ideas^  may  be  satisfactorily  evinced.  We  judge, 
or  know  some  propositions  to  be  true,  so  soon  as  they 
are  stated  to  us,  and  we  apprehend  their  meaning,  not 
from  any  induction,  or  testimony;  not  from  any  previous 
experience;  but  because  the  conviction  of  their  truth,  in- 
stantly and  inseparably  follows  the  understanding  of  them. 
Thus  we  intuitively  know,  that  the  whole  is  grtrater  than 
a  part,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  square,  and  that  every  effect 
must  have  an  adequate  cause.  Wiihout  the  aid  of  ra* 
tiocination,  or  experience,  or  instruction,  moreover,  wc 
know  that  we  exist  and  are  conscious.  Reasoning  is  an 
act  of  the  mind  ia  which  we  infer  a  conclusion  from 
premises;  and  these  premises  are  judgments  which  we 
have  formed  by  some  previous  reasonings,  or  else  have 
obtained  by  intuition.  Now  if  all  premises  are  inferred 
judgments,  we  have  an  interminable  chain  of  argument- 
ation,  and  no  man  that  reasons  at  all  could  ever  have  be- 
gun to  reason.  But  this  is  an  absurd  conclusion:  and 
since  every  chain  of  ratiocination  must  have  had  some 
commencement,  some  judgments  must  be  independent  of 
reasoning;  some  propositions  must  have  been  seen^  to  be 
true;  or  some  knowledge  must  have  been  intuitive.  The 
fact  is,  the  greater  part  of  our  judgments,  and  we  may 
add,  of  our  knowledge,  is  intuitive.  The  "  great  philo- 
sopher of  human  intellect"  will  be  more  likely  to  con- 
vince President  Bates,  then  any  modern  writer:  let  the 
language  of  Locke  himself  therefore  be  heard. 

"  The  mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not  blacky  that  a  circle 
IS  not  a  triangle^  that  three  are  more  than  twOy  and  equal  to 
one  and  two.  Such  kind  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  ideas  together,  by  bare  intuition^  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  idea;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is 
the  clearest,  and  most  certain,  that  human  frailty  is  capable  of. 
This  part  of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and  like  bright  sunshine, 
forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
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mind  turns  its  view  that  way;  and  leaves  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion, doubt,  or  examination,  but  the  mind  is  presently  filled 
with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  depends 
all  the  certainty  and  eviden<!e  of  all  our  knowledge,  which  cer- 
tainty every  one  finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine, 
and  therefore  not  require  a  greater;  for  a  man  cannot  conceive 
himself  cftpable  of  a  greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that  any 
idea  in  his  mind  is  such  as  he  perceives  it  to  be;  and  that  two 
ideas,  wherein  be  perceives  a  difference,  are  different^  and  not 
precisely  the  same.'*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandings 
Book  IF.  ch.  2.  sect.  1. 

This  passage  may  suffice  to  prove,  that  the  proposi- 
tion, man  hat  no  intuitive  knowledge^  is  not  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  doctrine,  that  man  has  no  innate  ideas: 
and  so  far  we  approve  of  it.  The  sentiments  of  Locke 
cast  into  our  philosophical  mould,  would  appear  thus: 
**  The  mind  perceives  a  white  object  and  a  black  one;  and 
no  sooner  conceives  of  the  meaning,  of  the  proposition, 
white  is  not  blacky  than  it  Jue^es  it  to  be  true,  without 
any  reasoning  upon  the  subject;  and  without  being  able 
to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  judgment  than  this, 
that  the  mind  is  so  constituted  as  always  to  judge  thus. 
No  sooner  do  we  appreheiul  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
used  ijn  these  prepositions,  A  circle  is  not  a  triangle. 
Three  are  more  than  two.  One  and  two  are  equal  to 
three,  than  we  constitutionally  assent  to  their  truth.  To 
be  convinced  we  need  but  look  upon  the  subject;  we 
need  but  intuition.  Let  any  one  conceive  of  a  circle  and 
of  a  triangle^  and  he  will  no  sooner  frame  the  statement, 
and  conceive  of  the  meaning  of  it,  than  he  will  decide  in 
his  judgment,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle.  Every  judg- 
ment  of  this  kind,  which  immediately  follows  intuition, 
or  the  bare  conception  of  the  meaning  of  a  proposition, 
IS  an  intuitive  judgment;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is 
the  clearest,  and  most  certain,  that  human  frailty  is  ca- 
pable of.  It  is  irresistible,  because  constitutional.  We 
as  naturally  and  necessarily  assent  to  constitutional  judg- 
inents,  as  we  perceive  the  bright  sunshine,  when  our 
cycB  are  directed  to  the  orb  of  day.** 

What  Mr.  Locke  means  by  perceiving  a  truth  at  the 
first  sight  of  two  ideas  together,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  idea,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  We  con- 
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ceive  of  three;  which  conception  is  one  idea:  we  con- 
ceive of  two;  which  conception  is  a  second  idea;  and  if 
words  are  not  used  without  meaning,  when  we  use  the 
word  are  we  have  an  idea  of  predication,  or  affirmation, 
which  is  a  third;  and  when  we  use  the  words  mare  than^ 
we  have  an  idea  of  the  comparison  of  numbers;  so  that 
in  the  understanding  of  the  proposition,  three  are  more 
than  two^  at  least  four  ideas  are  included,  and  are  essen- 
tial prerequisites  to  the  judgment  that  the  proposition  is 
true. 

We  are  equally  unable  to  determine  what  Mn  Locke 
means  by  a  man's  knowing  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is 
such  as  he  perceives  it  to  be;  and  that  two  ideas,  wherein 
he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different:  unless  he  intends, 
that  a  man  is  conscious  of  every  perception,  conception, 
and  other  mental  act,  and  judges  that  one  mental  ope- 
ration is  not  another  mental  operation.  We  thus  judge, 
without  any  comparison  of  conceptions,  or  ideas;  for 
when  a  man  knows  that  he  perceives  a  horse ^  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  his  actual  perception  of  one,  his  constitu- 
tional judgment  that  what  he  perceives  really  exists,  and 
the  immediate  operation  of  his  faculty  of  consciousness, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  what  the  mind  is  doing;  and 
not  from  any  comparison  of  his  perception  of  a  horse^ 
with  his  perception  of  a  cow.  The  same  is  true  of  con- 
ception^ for  our  consciousness  that  we  conceive  of  A 
falsehood  results  not  from  any  act  of  the  mind  in  com- 
paring the  idea  of  a  falsehood  with  the  idea  of  a  truth, 
or  of  any  thing  else. 

While  we  differ  from  President  Bates  about  intuitive 
knowledge,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  education.  It  is  true,  that  **  in  the  uncultivated 
mind  intellectual  powers  do  indeed  exist;  but,  like  the 
unpolished  diamond,  they  exist  in  obscurity.  Education 
brings  them  to  light,  displays  their  brilliancy,  unfolds 
their  beauty,  and  exhibits  their  real  value;  it  excites 
their  latent  energies  and  controls  their  operations;  it 
gives  them  activity,  and  applies  them  to  the  purposes, 
for  which  they  were  designed,  and  to  which  they  arc 
adapted,  by  Infinite  Wisdom.**  It  is  also  true,  that  in 
the  uncultivated  mind  of  man  there  is  some  knowledgCi 
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so  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes,  perceives  external  objects, 
judges  that  they  exist,  and  is  conscious  both  of  his  per- 
ceptions and  judgments.  But  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
man  would  be  of  little  service  to  him  as  a  moral  agent, 
without  the  addition  of  that  which  results  from  expe- 
rience and  education. 

The  reverend  author  proceeds  to  say,  "  We  can,  in- 
deed, discern  nothing  in  the  human  mind,  distinct  from 
the  effects  of  education,  but  a  capacity  to  receive  in- 
struction— a  faculty  to  learn-*^  power  to  acquire  and 
retain  knowledge."  p.  3.  The  two  last  clauses,  are  exe- 
•getical  of  the  terms,  a  capacity  to  receive  instruction. 
And  can  the  president  discover  in  man  no  capacity  for 
feeling,  volition,-  and  ei&ciency?  A  capacity  to  learn,  to 
acquire  and  retain  knowledge,  may  include  the  faculties 
of  conception,  reasoning,   memory,  perception,   judg- 
ment, conscience  and  consciousness,  for  by  all  these  we 
derive  knowledge  from  instruction,  even  while  all  of  them 
frequently  operate  without  any  other  guidance  than  that 
of  the  hand  which  made  them:  but  it  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable stretch  of  metaphors  to  say,  that  the  facul- 
ties  of  feeling,  volition  and  efficiency,  are   capacities 
to  receive  instruction.  We  never  attribute  thought  to 
the  will:  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  affirm,  that  our 
feelings  learn,  and  that  the  exertion  of  our  mental  faculty 
of  agency  is  the  reception  of  knowledge.  Yet  the  mind 
includes  seven  faculties,  by  which  seven  kinds  of  mental 
operations,  called  thoughts,  are  performed;  in  conjunc- 
tion with, three  others,  by  one  of  which  we  feel,  by  ano- 
thcr  will,  and  by  the  third  effect  what  we  will,  so  far  as 
we  have  natural  ability.  ^*  Distinct  from  the  efiects  of 
education,"  we  can  discern  in  the  human  mind,  not  only 
^^  faculties;  but  the  porwer  of  exerting  most  of  them  in 
various  ways,  so  that  men  need  not  be  taught,  in  order 
to  be  conscious,  to  feel,  to  will,  to  form  many  judg- 
nients,  to  remember  much  of  the  past,  to  perceive  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  execute  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
That  fallen  man  may  think,  feel,  will,  and  act  aright ^ 
education,  and  even  a  divine  education,  is  indispensable. 
Our  only  remaining  objection  against  the  oration  be- 
fore us,  is  levelled  against  the  sentiment,  that  a  know* 
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fedge  of  the  rudiments  of  learning,  such  as  may  be  ac-> 
quired  in  almost  every  village  of  New- England,  is  all 
that  is  beneficial  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  com- 
mercial men,  and  those  who  live  by  mechanic  arts,  p; 
5,  6.  In  every  village  in  New- England,  all  young  people 
may  learn  at  the  public  school,  ^^  to  read  with  facility, 
write  with  propriety,    and    compute  with    accuracy;" 
(p.  6.)  which  in  other  sections  of  our  country  is  not  a 
common  privilege;  but  should  the  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  mercliants  of  New-England  possess  ^'a  more  re- 
fined education  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste,''  with  a 
proportionate  degree  of  human  prudence,  we  are  per- 
suaded  it  would  not  ufifit  them^or  excellence  and  energy 
in  the  ordinary  departments  of  human  life.  Should  they 
be  favoured  with  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  we 
should  consider  every  degree  of  intellectual  improvement 
as  beneficud  to  them;  for  all  their  knowledge  would  turn 
to  some  good  account,  when  all  sublunary  labours  shall 
have  ceased.  The  effects  of  sanctified  learnings  even  in  a 
husbandman,  we  should  suppose  would  be  directly  op«. 
posite  to  those  of  **  unsanctified  learning,''  of  which  our 
author  has  justly  observed,  that  '^  so  far  from  adding  to 
the  happiness  or  usefulness  of  a  man,"  it  ^'  serwes  only  to 
increase  his  capacity  for  suffering,  and  extend  his  gcT'* 
nicious  and  corrupting  influence  in  society." 

The  author  deserves  praise  for  avoiding  the  great  dis- 
jday  of  learning,  which  is  frequently  made  in  orations  on 
occasions  similar  to  that  which  produced  this.  Let  it  be 
recorded  as  something  remarkable,  that  a  President  of  a 
College  has  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  uttered 
to  his  English  audience  no  more  than  four  quotations  in 
a  dead  language.  He  has  even  ventured  to   quote  the 
Christian  poet,  Cowper,  twice,  and  the  Bible  frequently. 
With  some,  this  will  be  deemed  a  proof  that  President 
Bates  is  not  a  learned  man;  but  it  may  be  counter- 
balanced by  finding  in  his  pages  the  names  of  Seneca, 
^sculapius,    Deucalion,    Omar,    Copernicus,    Diana, 
Circe,  Homer,  Laocoon,  Parnassus,  Lycaeum,  Buffon, 
and  Linnaeus. 

The  style  <^  the  oration  is  pleasing,  and  the  predo- 
minant characteristic  of  it,  piety.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
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iBoval  of  President  Davis,  we  thought  Middtebury  CoL 
lege  had  experienced  a  discouraging  loss;  but  now  we 
are  happy  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  institution  has 
been  compensated  for  it,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  present 
excellent  Principal.  One  extract  we  give,  as  a  correct 
specimen  of  the  piece,  and  hope  all  Christians  will  catch 
the  spirit  it  breathes. 

^^The  simple  fact,  that  knowledge  is  sometimes  perverted— 
that  men  of  literature  and  science  do  sometimes  devote  their 
talents  to  the  cause  of  error  and  wickedness^-^that  learning  is 
sometimes  employed,  as  an  engine  of  destruction  against  the 
best  institutions  of  religion  and  society,-««should  rouse  the 
friends  of  God  and  human  happiness  to  activity,  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness— -should  induce  them  to  furnish 
their  children,  especially  their  pious  sons,  with  the  means  of 
good  education;  and  thus  provide  for  them,  and  through  them 
for  society,  a  sure  defence  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity  and 
licentiousness.  If  the  world  must  have  its  Bolingbrokes  and 
Byrons  and  Condorcets;  let  it  h^ve,  too,  its  N^wtons  and 
Cowpers  and  Wilberforces.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
must  be  attacked  and  perverted  by  such  men,  as  Priestley  and 
Belsham  and  Fellows  and  Yates;  let  them  be  defended  and 
illustrated,  likewise,  by  men,  like  Horsley  and  Magee  and 
Scott  and  Wardlow.  It  men  of  corrupt  minds  will  enter  the 
temple  of  science,  and  kindle  on  its  altars  the  unhallowed  fire 
of  infidelity  and  error;  let  not  those,  who  love  the  truth,  be 
ioacdve  spectators  of  their  profanation—let  them  see,  that  the 
pure  and  holy  flame,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  may 
never  be  extinguishecL"  p.  24. 


Article  IV.— 1.  A  defence  of  Modern  Calvinism:  containing 
an  examination  of  the  Bishop  of  LincoMs  work^  entitled  a 
Refutation  of  Calvinism^  By  Edward  Williams,  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1812.  pp.  544.  8vo. 

^"^Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Calvinism^  by  George  Tom* 
fine,  D.  D*  F*  R.  S^  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  and  Dean  of 
St*  PauPsj  London:  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sanford,  Bucks.  In  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  published  by  W.  W. 
Woodward,  1817,  pp.  1014.  8vo. 

Mamt  well  disposed  Christians  continually  deprecate 
religious  controversy;  and  commend  those  who  glory  in 
^^^^'^^ng  from  the  discussion  of  all  contested  doctrines. 
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None  are  more  loud  in  condemning  the  part  which  we 
have  acted,  than  the  American  advocates  for  the  senti- 
ments of  Fuller  and  Scott  But  did  these  excellent  men 
pursue  the  course  which  their  admirers  would  recom« 
mend?  The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  former  arc 
of  a  controversial  nature;  and  we  have  now  before  us  a 
thousand  pages  of  the  disputations  of  the  latter.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  **  nothing  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  genuine  Chr'stianity,  among  mankind  in  general^ 
nay^  among  the  bulk  of  nominal  Christians^  as  a  d  £  ad 
CALM,*'  Preface^  p.  3. 

We  might  adduce  the  higher  example  and  authority 
of  the  Apostle  Paul;  and  might  show  too,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  thought  fit  to  inspire  many  controversial  epistles; 
but  it  is  needless,  for  if  a  little  reflection,  accompanying 
the  means  of  information  already  enjoyed  by  them,  con- 
vince not  those  of  their  error  who  think  all  contention 
for  the  faith  ungodly  strife,  our  reasoning  against  their 
prejudices  would  be  vain. 

In  hope  of  assisting  some,  who  are  willing  to  prove 
all  things,  that  they  may  hold   fast  that  which  is  good, 
and  of  promoting  our  own  increase  in  knowledge,  we 
shall  steadily  pursue  our  purpose  of  investigating  the 
most  important  contested  doctrines  in  theology,  espe- 
cially such  of  them  as  shall  be  presented  by  the  publi- 
cations of  the  present  day.  To  follow  the  learned  writers 
before  us  through  all  their  excursions  from  the  high  way 
of  Calvinism,  on  which  they  generally  travel  together, 
would  require  more  than  all  the  pages  of  the  present 
number;  but  from  the  elevation  of  the  temple  of  truth  io 
survey  their  path,  and  give  a  plain  map  of  it,  is  practica- 
ble, and  may  be  profitable  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit 
of  the  heavenly  country,  through  the  Living  fFay.  Dr- 
Scott  gives  us  the  "  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  paragraph 
by  paragragh,  in  notes,  to  which  his  text  is  a  reply;  but 
Dr.  Williams,  in  a  very  systematic,  and  classical  man- 
ner, arranges  the  false  doctrines  and  misrepresentations 
of  the  same  work,  so  that  he  can  pull  down  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln's  theory,  while  erecting  his  own  Modem  Cal- 
vinism. Dr.  Williams  excels  Dr.  Scott  in  presenting  a 
concatenation  of  doctrines,  and  philosophical  argumenta- 
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tion;  but  their  readers  will  agree,  that  "  it  was  not  un- 
natural for*'  the  latter  "  to  think,  that  hoary  hairs  might 
be  attended  with  some  abatement  of  that  eagerness  of 
spirit,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects*  and  making  remarks  on  statements,  in  which 
there  are  many  things  suited  to  discompose  the  mind; 
not  to  speak  of  higher  sources  of  meekness,  and  self- 
government,  which  either  are  or  ought  to  be  found  in 
•  an  old  disciple,'  " 

Bishop  Tomline  and  his  opponents  agree,  that  Adam 
was  a  federal  head,  that  he  apostatized,  and  that  all  men 
are  sinners,  through  some  sort  of  connexion  between  him 
and  his  posterity;  but  they  differ  "  respecting  the  effects 
of  Adam* s  disobedience  upon  himself  and  his  posterity. ^^ 

"  The  moral  sense  was  not  annihilated,"  says  Tomline; 
and  no  one  disputes  the  assertion,  if  by  moral  sense  he  un- 
derstands, as  Scott  and  others  do,  conscience.  We  add,  that 
Done  of  the  mental  faculties  of  man,  which  Adam  pos- 
sessed in  his  most  perfect  state,  have  ever  been  annihilated, 
in  any  accountable  human  being;  and  that  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  their  essence  in  all  men,  whether  they 
are  renewed  or  unrenewed,  whether  they  sing  praises  in 
heaven,  or  gnash  their  teeth  in  hell.  Great,  however,  was 
the  change  of  state  which  Adam  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  his  first  act  of  rebellion:  and  great  the  change 
^hich  ensued  in  the  relative  state  and  operations  of  his 
mental  faculties.  He  was  originally  in  a  state  of  righte- 
fnisness,  and  therefore  the  righteousness  which  is  predi- 
cated of  him  before  his  apostacy,  is  called,  his  original 
^hteousness.  This  original  righteousness  consisted  in  a 
complete  conformity  to  the  divine  law,  whether  it  be 
considered  as  a  covenant  of  works,  or  a  rule  of  conduct, 
under  which  God  had  placed  him.  For  a  time  he  retained 
this  original  righteousness;  for  a  time  he  was  as  per- 
fectly conformed  to  the  revealed  will  of  his  Maker,  as  in 
^c  first  moment  in  which  Omnipotence  produced  him 
dfter  the  divine  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and 
true  holiness.  So  long  as  he  was  righteous,  he  was  an 
object  of  divine  approbation;  and  cherished  hopes  of  in- 
J^rminable    felicity  in   the  presence  of  his   Almighty 
father.  So  long  as  he  was  righteous  he  had  nothing  to 
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fear,  and  feared  nothing;  for  a  righteous  being  is  free  from 
every  kind  and  degree  of  punishment;  and  Adam  well 
knew  his  own  rectitude  and  his  Maker's  love.  He  had 
no  sooner  committed  the  first  act  of  rebellion  than  the 
scene  was  changed;  he  was  no  longer  righteous,  but  un- 
righteous; no  longer  the  subject  of  a  promise,  but  of  a 
curse:  no  longer  one  approved,  but  sensibly  condemned 
by.  his  great  and  glorious  Father.  Between  the  righteous 
and  unrighteous  there  is  no  middle  state,  in  which  any 
subject  of  a  moral  law  can  be  placed;  unless  he  can  act  in- 
telhgently  and  voluntarily  without  obeying  or  disobeying 
the  rule  given  him  for  the  regulation  of  all  his  moral 
actions.  ^^  This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  de- 
grees of  deviation  from  righteousness^''  (Williams's 
Modern  Calvinistti,  p.  5.)  for  Adam  ceasing  to  be  per- 
fectly righteous,  became  not  righteous^  which  is  unrighte- 
ous; and  might  have  added  sin  to  sin,  so  as  to  have  been 
very  far  gone  from  the  standard  of  rectitude. 

It  is  maintained  by  Scott,  Williams,  and  all  Cal- 
vinists,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  mixed  or  pure  in 
their  system,  consistent  or  inconsistent,  that  all  mankind 
are  very  Jar  gone  from  original  righteousness.  Tomlinc 
asserts  that  this  expression  m  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  *^  implies,  that  original  righteousness  is  not 
entirely  lostj^^  by  all  men;  while  he  admits  that  all  have 
sinned,  and  of  course  are  not  righteous;  yea,  while  he 
teaches  that  "  a  propensity  to  evil  and  wickedness,  uni- 
versal in  extent  and  powerful  in  its  effects,  was  trans- 
mitted to  mankind." 

Several  questions  here  arise,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  answer,  as  they  are  proposed.  Did  any  man  but  Adam 
ever  possess  original  righteousness?  No  mere  man  was 
ever  perfectly  conformed  to  the  standard  of  righteousness 
for  himself,  except  our  first  father:  but  while  Adam  was 
righteous,  he  acted  as  a  representative  of  all  his  pos- 
terity; and  so  all  men  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  origt' 
nal  righteousness  in  him.  How  could  all  men  lose  this 
original  righteousness?  They  could  not  lose  it  by  one 
of  their  own  actions  before  they  subsisted  and  acted  tot 
themselves;  but  in  the  divine  mind  they  were  comsideted 
as  losing  it  in  and  by  their  federal  headL  In  other  wordsj 
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Jebovah  was  pleased  to  treat  with  Adam  as  the  head  of  afl 
decreed  to  descend  from  him  by  natural  generation,  and 
of  her  that  was  to  be  formed  of  one  of  his  rib^;  so  that 
while  he  stood,  they  stood  in  covenant;  and  when  he 
fell,  the  Governor  of  men  resolved  to  treat  all  mankind 
as  if  they  had  actually  been  tried,  and  had  fallen  indivi* 
dually,  in  him.  Hence  it  appears,  that  all  men  departed 
from  their  original  righteousness  which  they. had  in 
Adam,  just  so  far  as  he  departed  from  the  origiual  recti- 
tude which  he  enjoyed  before  the  apostacy;  for  his  ori- 
ginal righteousness  was  by  covenant  and  imputation 
theirs. 

Yet  may  it  not  be  said,  that  all  men  are  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  by  their  own.  actual  trans- 
gressions. All  men  who  have  sinned  after  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression,  have  so  far  gone  from  the 
standard  and  the  example  of  Ad^ta/s  original  righteous- 
ness, as  they  have  transgressed,  er  want  conformity  to, 
the  law  of  God.  Hoiv  ^r  each  individual  has  gone  from 
perfect  righteousness,  perhaps  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
alone  can  determine. 

It  is  admitted  by  Tomline  and  his  opponents,  that 
man  since  the  apostacy,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pravity of  his  nature,  retains  natural  ability  to  perceive 
natural  objects,  understand  natural  science,  judge  and 
reason  correctly  about  natural  things;  approve  or  dxsap^ 
prove  of  moral  actions,  according  to  the  law  with  which 
the  mind  compares  them;  exercise  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tural feelings,  will  from  such  motives  as  are  .  presented; 
perform  to  a  certain  extent  what  he  will;  be  conscious  of 
present  mental  operations,  and  remember  the  past.  All 
dgree  too,  tliat  fallen  man  is  a  social  being,  whose 
Noughts,  feelings,  volitions,  and  actions  frequendy  re- 
late to  others  as  well  as  himself.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  man,  in;  this  world,,  exerts  his  natural  ability  to 
^  natural  things,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner;  and  that 
niany  circumstances  in  his  present  state  conduce  to  pro- 
inote  obscure  perceptions,  erroneous  understanding,  false 
jndgments  and  reasonings,  misguided  decisions  of  cori- 
scicnce,  callousness  of  feeling,  feeble  consciousness,  for- 
ge^lnesQ^  the  apprehension  of  unnatural  motives,  a  cer- 
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tain  ahiggidintss  in  volition,  and  imbecility  in  agency* 
Hence  the  thorough  Calvinists  assert  that  the  aposiacy 
of  Adam  has  caused  a  deterioration  of  man's  natural 
faculties  and  ability;  and  hence  they  impute  to  it|  as  i 
cause,  all  the  natural  evils  of  our  intellectual  world,  and 
all  the  imperfections  of  our  social  state.  These  Calvinisu 
moreover  believe,  that  no  mere  man  since  the  fall  pos- 
aesses  any  such  ability  as  is  requisite  for  the  productioa 
of  any  moral  good,  until  he  is  acted  upon  by  the  rege- 
nerating influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  they  ufi 
that  an  unregenerate  man  has  no  power  to  perform  anj 
holy,  spiritual  operation;  because  he  has  not  that  very 
power  which  is  requisite  for  such  an  operation;  add  any 
other  power,  would,  for  such  a  purpose,  be  useless* 
Power  and  abiUttf  we  use  as  synonimous.  Fatukien  re* 
i]uisite  for  knowing  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christi 
for  believing  the  gospcd^  choosing  spiritually  good  actions^ 
and  performing  them  when  chosen,  they  Imve;  but  with* 
out  regeneration,  power  to  think  a  right  thought,  have  a 
holy  feeling,  exercise  a  spiritual  volition,  or  perform  one 
morally  good  action,  they  have  not. 

They  have  indeed  natural  airility  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached)  to  read  their  bibles;  to  pray  very  sincereiyi 
from  natural  motives,  for  all  things  pleasing  to  a  natund 
tem;  and  to  prc^ess  faiih  and  repentance  with  their  Mf^ 
for  these  are  all  natural  actions.  • 

By  power  to  perform  any  action^  we  always  iniwid 
every  thing  which  is  requisite  for  the  actual  productioa 
of  thiat  acticm.  The  notion  of  a /acuity  for  doing  the  gives 
•cddn  is  of  course  included  under  the  term  pawen  fof 
without  the  inherent  constituent  part  of  the  human  mioi 
by  which  we  perceive^  there  could  be  no  perception.  R 
is  equally  certain  too,  that  something  else  is  requisite  to 
|>erception  in  man's  present  state;  for  it  is  a  law  of  our 
mature,  that  we  shall  perceive  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  eorpoml  organs.  To  the  perception  which  we  eaU 
Heingj  for  instance,  not  only  the  mental  faculty  by  wbidi 
We  see,  but  the  sound  eye,  through  which  the  facuky  0( 
perception  operates,  and  such  a  relative  position  of  tte 
tyt  as  that  rayis  of  light  may  pass  from  die  object  to  be 
Men  to  the  eye,  togeth^  widi  the  existenoe  aiid  passage 
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of  light,  arc  absolutely  ncoeseaiy.  To  say,  that  a  man 
has  power  to  tee^  and  that  he  can  iee^  are  expressions  of 
siinilar  import.  Now  a  man  can  see  if  he  hai  all  the 
tilings  enumerated  above;  and  he  cannot  see,  if  he  wants 
any  one  of  them. 

Whatever  the  contemplated  action  be,  power  lo  per^ 
form  it  always  includes  cwtry  thing  which  is  nrquisite  to 
its  being  done.  While,  therefore,  the  natural  man  has  all 
the  requisite  faculties  for  performing  all  the  spiritual  flc> 
Cions  of  the  new  life,  which,  if  ever  regenerated,  he  ever 
will  pcfform,  even  in  heaven,  yet  so  long  as  he  wants 
any  one  thing  without  which  any  one  spiritual  action 
cannot  be  performed,  he  has  not  the  power  to  per^ 
form  that  spiritual  action.  An  unrenewed  man,  a  sinner 
whose  auiderstanding  is  darkness  in  relation  to  spiritual 
things,  and  who  is  not  the  possessw  of  any  one  holy 
feeling,  has  no  power  to  put  forth  any  holy  volition,  or 
spiritiially  right  act  of  the  will;  because  a  holy  motive  is 
essential  as  a  pre-requidte  to  a  holy  volition;  and  a  hdly 
motive  is  always  either  a  holy  thought,  or  a  holy  feeling* 
The  genuine  Calvinists,  thmfore,  assert,  that  so  long 
as  a  sinner  is  unrenewed  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
he  IS  without  power  to  exercise  his  faculty  of  volition  in 
a  holy  manner.  He  is  free  to  choose  from  such  motives^ 
that  is  from  such  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  natural 
»an,  as  he  has;  and  in  every  volition  is  free;  but  he  is 
without  the  power  of  holy,  spiritual  choice,  until  he  is 
divinely  influenced  from  above. 

This  exhiUtion  of  our  views  concerning  power,  we 
have  been  induced  to  make,  by  a  paragraph  which  we 
shall  quote  from  Dr.  Williams's  Defence  qf  Modem  CaU 
vmiem. 

^*  To  every  observant  reader  of  moral  and  thedogical 
discussions,  it  must  be  very  apparent,  that  ambiguity 
often  attends  the  word  Power,  In  writers  who  do  not  de- 
fine their  terms,  we  find  it,  in  controversy,  standing  in- 
discriminately for  physical  strength,  for  opportunity  of 
acting,  for  a  sufficient  inducement  to  act,  and  for  moral 
ability.'*  This  moral  ability  needs  explanation  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  this  controversy;  and  Dr.  Williams 
has  not  explained  it,  unless  it  is  an  explanation  to  c^  it 
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a  good  (BsposiiUm^  or  inclination.  We  then  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  a  good  disposition  or  inclination?  Is  it  a  good 
thought,  a  holy  feeling,  a  right  volition,  or  such  a  re- 
lative state  of  the  mental  faculties  as  is  essential  to  the 
holy  exercise  of  them  all?  If  the  last  is  intended,  thiB 
we  agree,  that  such  a  disposition  of  the  mental  faculties 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  coupled  with  those  faculties,  will 
constitute  power  to  perform  holy  moral  actions.  The 
Doctor  continues  his  remarks.  "  Now  except  a  writer 
explain  what  kind  of  power  he  designs,  there  can  be  no 
close  reasoning  on  the  subject."  No  sentiment  is  more 
correct.  ^^  I  know  of  no  Calvinist  who  denies  that  fallen 
man  has  power,  in  the  sense  of  physical  strength,  to  will 
or  to  act  according  to  his  pleasure,  or  of  opportunity  of 
acting  well  if  so  disposed, — or  of  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  act  aright."  Here  the  writer  misuses  the  words  ^on^^ 
and  strength  for  the  native  facility  of  willing;  or  else  he 
should  have  written,  ^*  I  know  of  no  Calvinist  who  d&> 
nies  that  fallen  man  has  natural  power  to  exercise  na- 
tural volitions,  and  act  according  to  his  pleasure,  so  fiur 
as  his  Maker  has  rendered  the  exertion  of  physical 
strength  dependent  on  his  wilL"  Opportunity  of  acting 
well  if  so  disposed,  all  men  have,  without  contradicdon; 
and  if  sufficient  inducement  be  used  according  to  Cogan's 
distinction  of  it  from  motive^  in  his  Ethical  Questions, 
we  acquiesce  in  the  assertion,  that  all  men  have  sufficient 
inducement  to  act  aright.  Any  consideration  proposed  to 
a  sinner  which  ought  to  move  him  to  obedience,  may 
be  called  a  sufficient  inducement;  whether  he  has  any 
right  apprehension  of  it  or  not.  "By  motive,"  says 
Dr.  W.  "  I  understand,  that  which  actually  moves  and 
determines  the  free  will  of  an  agent."  Def.  qf  Modem 
Cahnnism,  p.  250. 

**  Many  are  the  cases  in  which  the  natural  distinction  be- 
tween inducement  and  motive^  becomes  obvious  to  every  man. 
We  know  that  inducements  may  dispose  the  mind  to  act  in  a 
particular  manner,  without  its  complying;,  and  we  know  that 
motive  is  always  applied  to  that  which  has  finally  determined 
the  mind  to  act  in  a  particular  manner.  We  cannot  speak  of 
motives  acting  in  an  opposite  direction;  the  one  impelling  the 
mind  to  act,  and  the  other  restraining  it.  But  we  may,  with 
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propriety,  speak  of  opposite  inducements;  of  whkb  the  stronger 
will  suppress  the  weaker,  and  determine  the  will.  These  of 
consequence  become  the  motives^  and  leave  the  others  in  the 
class  of  inducements.  They  become  the  motives,  by  their  be- 
coming the  strongest  inducements. — ^The  very  etymology  of 
the  word  corroborates  our  statement.  It  is  termed  a  motive^ 
because  it  is  the  causa  movens;  that  which  actually  moves  to 
the  perCbrmance**'  CogarCs  Eth.  ^uest.  p.  140* 

That  an  unrenewed  man  has  no  holy  motives  to  obe- 
dience Is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  while  unrenewed  he 
never  is  moved  to  perform  one  spiritually  good  action. 
Dr.  Williams  proceeds  to  say,  **  The  point,  therefore, 
is  simply  this,  Whether  man  in  his  native  degeneracy, 
irrespective  of  gracious  renewing  influence  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  that  kind  of  power  which  consists  in  a  good, 
disposition  or  inclination?*'  That  he  has  not,  all  the  op- 
ponents  of  Bishop  Tomline  contend,  whether  they  ex- 
plain what  they  mean  by  disposition  and  inclination  or 
not.  Certainly,  his  understanding  is  not  so  disposed  in  re- 
lation to  the  Spirit  of  truth  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  di- 
vine instruction  and   spiritually  discern  the  things   of 
Cod;  nor  is  his  hearty  or  the  faculty  of  feelings  so  dis» 
posed  in  relation  to  a  divinely  illuminated  understanding, 
that  it  is  natural  for  him  to  have  holy  feelings;  nor  is  his 
will  so  disposed  in  relation  to  either  a  rectified  under- 
standing, or  heart,  that  he  can  choose  any  spiritually  good 
thing,  from  a  holy  motive. 

*'If  Saint  Paul  testified  that  he  was  not  *of  himself  suffi- 

^cnt  to  think  a  good  thought,  with  what  propriety  can  it  be 

^serted  that  an  unconverted  man,  who  *of  his  own  nature 

incUneth  to  evil,'  is  *of  himself  capable'  of  understanding 

savingly,  that  Jesus  is  *the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.''  Our 

Lord  tells  Peter  that  such  knowledge  was  revealed  to  him  by 

his  heavenly  Father.  And  Saint  John  affirms,  that  no  man  can 

say,  that  is,  to  savinc^  purpose,  *  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  but 

by  the  Holy  Ohost.'  The  aposde  could  not  mean  that  no  man, 

without  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  say  this  in  a  cursory  manner, 

^  maintain  it  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  because  the  contrary  is  a 

FUd  fact.  -He  must  therefore  int^id  to  incukate  that  a  just 

knowledge  and  cordial  approbation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  is 

from  the  Holy  Spirit." 

In  Vol.  L  pages  6,  and  342,  Dr.  Scott  adopts  the 
distinction  made  by  the  father  of  the  present  distin- 
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guished  Robert  Hall,  in  his  ^  Help  to  Zion's  Travelhav,' 
and  by  Drs.  Smalley  and  Fuller,  between  a  natural  and 
moral  inability  to  make  voluntary  effons  towards  piety 
and  virtue.  *^  It  may,  however,  be  added,''  says  he,  oa 
the  7th  page,  ^'  that  few  modem  Calvinists  hold  this  total 
anabiiity,  except  in  respect  of  tbingb  spiritually  goo(b 
*  things  accompanying  salvation;'  *  good  in  tiie  at^  of 
God:' "  and  in  the  page  following  that,  he  correctly  as- 
serts, ''  Calvinists,  in  general,  deem  no  man  incapaUe  of 
making  voluntary  and  succe«^ul  efforts;  except  in  those 
things  which  must  be  done,  (if  done  at  ail,)  from  hotjr 
motives,  from  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  with  a  hope 
grounded  on  the  holy  scr^tures,  of  his  gracious  accep« 
lance,  and  with  a  desire  to  glorify  his  name."  He  might 
have  said,  that  no  Calvinist  ever  thought  of  denying  that 
fallen  man,  without  the  renovating  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
has  natural  power  to  perform  all  natural  actions  to  tibicii 
his  limited  nature  is  competent.  Indeed  he  has  natural 
power  to  think,  feel,  choose,  and  do  the  greater  part  of 
actions  which  he  ever  wills  to  do.  But  the  requisite 
ability  to  think  right  thoughts,  have  right  feelings,  app 
prehend  right  motives,  will  holy  actions,  and  perform 
them,  no  man  has,  so  long  as  he  is  destitute  of  su|)eroa» 
tural  teaching. 

In  Vol.  I.  page  25th  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Scott  eviaoes 
that  his  notion  of  moral  power^  or  abiUty^  18  like  tint 
entertained  by  Dr.  Williams;  for  he  says,  *'  It  is  un- 
doubtedly our  duty  to  comply  with  every  command, 
exhortation  and  counsel  of  scripture:  but  whether  we 
have  by  nature,  any  moral  ahdity^  or  disposition  to  do 
thb,  is  precisely  the  question  to  be  decided."  Msral 
ability  we  should  think  must  mean  abUtty  to  perfof^ 
moral  actions:  it  must  be  an  ability  to  thinks  JeeU  choose 
and  act  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  the  love  of  obe- 
dience. Now  every  thing  essential  to  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  smsh  an  action  as  is  a  holy  ocmformity  to  the  laV 
of  God,  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  nmral  ab^iy  to  per- 
form that  action.  The  existence  of  the  requisifee  fectflQ^ 
or  faculties  of  mind,  and  the  actual  in&iencc  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  over  those  faculties,  so  as  to  secure  a  rigl^ 
operation,  are  inchided:  and  if  tRspoiition  m  the  woid  to 
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denote  both,  why  then  moral  abiBty  and  duporition  may 
be    indiscriminately  used,  the  one  for  the  other.  We 
should  prefer  the  use  of  the  word  disposition  which  has 
been  adready  exhibited;  and  then  we  would  say,   that 
Kioiral  ability,  to  love  God,  for  instance,  includes  tho 
existence  of  all  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  esaen<» 
tiaJ  so  the  operation  of  loving  God,  together  with  a  right 
disposition  of  them,  by  the  Spirit,  for  the  production  of 
the  cootemphiled  effect.  The /acuity  of  a/^ehendmg^  or 
conceiving  of,  something  lovely,  and  the  faculty  of  feeU 
mg  (for  iove  is  a  feeling,  of  the  class  called  afiecttons) 
Biust  exist;  and  these  must  be  so  disposed  by  the  go* 
vemment  of  God,  that  something  lovely  in  himself  shall 
be  appttfacnded,  and  that  the  feeling  of  love  for  it  shall 
fioUow,  or  else  there  exists  no  moral  abiUty  of  loving  God. 
The  fiiculty  itself  is  not  a  moral  power  of  laving^  unless 
one  can  love  without  knowing  what  he  loves,  or  why  he 
loves  it;  and  without  the  objects  seeming  to  him  to  be 
lovely.  If  any  choose  to  denominate  the  faculties  of  feeling, 
conscience,  and  volition,  moral  faculties^  we  have  no  ob- 
jectioii,  but  neither  of  them  is  a  moral  power^  unless  we 
eon  feel  without  previous  thoughts,  exercise  conscience 
without  any  knowledge  of  any  obligation,  and  will  with- 
out any  motive  for  vcdition.  If  zny  faculty  might  of  itself 
he  caHed  a  power ^  with  strict  propriety,  it  would  be  that 
of  comcioumess;  but  since  our  own  mental  operations  are 
the  only  thing  of  which  we  can  be  conscious,  we  assert 
that  the  operation  of  some  other  mental  faculty  is  es- 
sential to  the  power i  not  to  the  existence  of  the  faculty^ 
of  being  conscious. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Williams's  judicious  remark 
about  the  use  of  the  word  Power j  we  find  him  using 
ix  in  very  diffisrent,  and  often  indefinite  senses*  On  the 
S4th  page  he  confounds  it  vfi\hfaculty\  but  it  is  no  won<- 
der,  since  Locke,  Stuart  and  even  Retd  have  done  the 
same.  Yet  we  confidently  assert,  diat  nothing  like  the 
precision  and  certainty  enjoyed  in  natural  philosophy  can 
be  experienced  in  the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  theology^ 
undl  every  important  word  is  used  only  in  one  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  definiticm  of  it. 

The  doetriue  ^^^Boeme  influetwes  is  the  neact  great  rab* 
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ject  of  ccMitroversy  between  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
his  opponents.  The  former  says,  **  those  who  are  baptiz- 
ed are  immediately  translated  from  the  curse  of  Adam 
to  the  grace  of  Christ.— They  become  reconciled  to 
God,  partakers  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  and  heirs  of  eterml 
happiness;  they  acquire  a  new  name,  a  new  hope,  a  new 
faith,  a  new  rule  of  life.  This  great  and  wonderful  chai^ 
in  the  condition  of  man  is  as  it  were  a. new  nature,  anew 
state  of  existence;  and  the  holy  rite  by  which  these  ia- 
valuable  blessings  are  communicated  is  by  St.  Paul 
figuratively  called  regeneration  or  new  birth. '*  "The 
word  Regeneration  therefore  is  in  scripture  solely  and 
exclusively  applied  to  the  one  immediate  effect  of  baptism 
once  administered,  and  is  never  used  as  synonymous  to 
the  repentance  or  reformation  of  a  Christian,  or  to  ex- 
press any  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  human 
mind  subsequent  to  baptism." 

This  is  the  high  Church  doctrine  rampant.  In  com* 
parison  with  Dr.  Tomline,  our  American  Bishop  White 
is  rational.  They  rely  on  the  same  passages  of  scriptuie, 
but  the  first  deduces  much  more  extensively  sweeping 
consequences  from  them  than  the  latter. 

Bishop  White  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  belief, 
that  **  of  those  who  are  baptized  in  infancy^  no  other  con- 
version is  ever  afterwards  required,  if  as  they  grow  up, 
they  are  restrained  from  a  state  or  life  of  sin."  p.  70. 
That  children  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  sanctified  from 
the  womb,  the  Calvinists  admit;  and  if  it  pleases  God  to 
regenerate  infants  in  the  moment  of.  baptism,  as  he  may 
do,  we  agree  that  they  never  will  need  regeneration 
again;  for  so  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing  God 
and  Christ,  they  will  rejoice  in  them  and  glorify  them. 
Should  they  backslide,  and  exceedingly  sin,  for  a  time, 
as  regenerated  persons  may  do,  they  would  need  cw- 
version  J  as  Peter  did,  but  not  regeneration^  A  man  is 
regenerated  but  once:  he  may  be  converted  a  thousttod 
times,  or  as  often  as  he  pursues  an  evil  way,  and  is 
turned  irom  it. 

''In  regard  to  adults/'  Bishop  White  declares  ''his 
never  having  imagined  of  any  of  them,  being  not  fit  re- 
cipients, that  they  were  converted  or  regeneratedi  by  un- 
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dcrgoing  the  ceremony  of  baptism."  He  jflbtifies,  how- 
ever, the  formularies  of  his  Church,  in  calling  all  baptiz- 
ed adults  regenerated  persons,  "on  account  of  what 
ought  to  be,  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  sign  and  the 
thing  si.e^nified."  Here  too  we  agree,  that  every  adult 
who  professes  saving  faith  in  Christ  and  is  thereupon  bap- 
tized,  ought  to  be  a  renewed  person,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  charity  ought  to  be  deemed  one.  Since  we  can- 
not search  the  heart,  we  may  speak  of  baptized  adults, 
as  being,  what  we  judge  them  to  be.  But  thjit  in  bap- 
tism any  one  is  regenerated,  whether  an  infant  or  an 
adult,  unless  it  be  symbolically,  we  see  no  reason  to  con- 
clude.—*Wc  shall  quote  the  passages  of  scripture  relied 
on  by  each  of  the  Bishops,  to  show  that  they  are  not 
without  some  plausibte  resisons  (or  their  sentiments;  while 
we  introduce  our  own  explanations,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible. 

Ananias  said  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  *^  arise  and  be  bap- 
tizedj  and  [symbolically]  wash  away  thy  sins."  Acts 
xxii.  16. 

"  Know  ye  not,  that  50  many  of  us  as  were  [spiritual- 
ly] baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  [by  the  Holy  Ghost]  were 
[spiritually]  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  him  by  [spiritual]  baptism  into  death;  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  Rom.  vi.  3,  4. 

"  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  [spiritually]  baptized  into 
one  body:— and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spiri^."  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

"As  many  of  you  as  have  been  [spiritually]  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  [spiritually]  put  on  Christ."  Gal.  iii.  27. 
Should  external  baptism  be  the  thing  intended,  then  we 
aihould  say,  ** As  many  of  you  as  have  been  [visibly]  bap^ 
tized  into  Christ  have  [visibly,  or  professedly]  put  on 
Christ." 

**  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
hut  according  to  hrs  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
^f  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which 
he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour." Tit.  iii.  5,  6.  Now  baptutn^  performed  in  a 
Vol.  L  2  T  No.  3. 
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right  mannei^  and  from  right  motives,  is  a  'Work  ofright- 
eousness  which  we  have  done;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
savtd  by  it.  Of  course  the  tuashing  oj* regeneration  must 
be  something  else  than  baptism^  because  by  it  we  are 
saved.  The  rendering  of  the  passage  by  Dr.  Williams 
seems  therefore  worthy  of  adoption.  "  He  saved  us  by  the 
^washing  of  regeneration,  even  (xm^)  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  That  kai  is  frequently  translated  even^  and 
that  one  clause  of  a  verse  is  as  frequently  exegetical 
of  the  preceding,  no  biblical  critic  need  be  informed. 

^^  The  like  figure  wbereunto  even  baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  aw^y  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God) 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  I  Pet.  iii.  21. 

The  word  rendered^^i/r^  in  this  passage  is  avrsrvvr^Vj  or 
antitype.  Had  it  been  tuvov,  a  type  or  figure,  the  common 
translation  would  be  correct.  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  Christ  was  the  antitype  of  Adam.  The  apostle  tells 
us,  that  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  bis  family  by  the  ark 
may  be  considered  as  a  type^  or  figurative  representation, 
of  our  salvation  by  such  a  baptism  as  produces  the  an- 
swer of  a  good  conscience  towards  God*  This  salvatioa 
by  such  a  baptism  is  the  antitype,  or  thing  typified  by 
the  type,  to  wit,  the  salvation  of  Noah  by  the  ark  from  the 
overwhelming  deluge.  That  the  baptism  here  spoken  of  is 
not  an  external  rite,  is  evident  from  the  parenthesis,  in 
which  the  apostle  intimates  that  there  is  a  baptism  which  of 
itself  can  do  no  more  than  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh; 
but  that  the  baptism  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  an  inter- 
nal   baptism  of  the  conscience,  purging  it  from  dead 
works,  making  it  good,  and  enabling  it  to  answer  the 
calls  of  God.  Dr.  Macknight  has  many  valuable  remarks 
on  this  subject,  but  we  think  him  erroneous  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  water  of  the  deluge  was  the  type  of  baptism* 
He  says,  "  the  relative  *a  being  in  the  neuter  gender,  its 
antecedent  cannot  be  xi^oito?  the  ark,  which  is  feminio^> 
but  vefftFf  water,  which  is  neuter."  The  rekitive  is  indeed 
neuter,  and  its  antecedent  is  not  the  ark;  but  a  neuter 
article  frequently  refers  to  a  sentence,  or  thing  asserted 
in  a  clause  immediately  preceding  it,  which  is  the  fact 
in  the  present  instance.  "  fVherein  \in  the  ark^  fevf^  *^ 
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»,  eight  souls  were  savrd  by  water ^'*  bearing  up  the  ark: 
'*  to  which  thing  the  antitype  baptism^  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God)  now  saveth  us  also  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Macknight,  with  the  substitution  lof  the  word  things 
referring  to  salvation  in  the  ark,  in  the  place  of  water; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism. 

The  only  passage  besides  these,  which  Bishop  White 
has  quoted,  in  his  *^  Review  of  the  Question  of  a  Per- 
sonal Assurance,"  p.  69.  and  on  which  Bishop  Tomline 
appears  to  place  much  dependance,  is  recorded  in  Colos- 
sians  ii.  1:2,  in  which  we  read,  that  believers  are  **  buried 
with  him  (Christ)  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen 
with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  expression  here 
rendered  rvherein,  is  cv  J,  in  whoruy  and  is  so  translated 
in  the  preceding  verse:  so  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  quoted  refers  to  Christy  and  not  to  baptism.  We 
^U  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  original,  according 
to  the  punctuation  of  Griesbach  and  Macknight,  in  the 
disputed  portion,  for  they  agree  in  placing  a  colon  after 
baptism,  and  before  the  word  improperly  translated, 
'wherein*  Verse  10.  And  ye  are  made  complete  in  him 
'who  is  the  head  of  all  government  and  power:  in  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  with* 
^t  handsj  in  the  putting  off  of  the  body  of  the  sins  of^ 
the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christy  being  buried 
"with  him  in  baptism:  in  whom  also  ye  have  been  jointly 
raised  through  the  faith  of  the  inworking  of  the  God  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead:  even  youj  being  dead  in  the 
trespasses  and  the  uncircumciston  of  your  fleshy  hath  he 
jointly  made  alive  with  him^  having  Jbrgiven  you  aU  the 
^^spassesy  i^c. 

Now  from  this  portion  of  scripture  it  appears,  that  all 
who  have  ^^  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  walk 

*  Griesbach  rejects  <<  the  sins  of,"  «s  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
^it,  but  Mill,  Montanus,  WeUtein,  Beza,  Leusden  and  Macknight 
»*«tein  the  words. 
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in  him,  are  legally  complete,  and  have  a  fulness  of  bless- 
ings in  him.  Particularly,  they  have  baptism,  which  is 
the  circumcision  of  Christ,  or  which  answers  to  circum- 
cision according  to  Christ's  appointment;  they  have  the 
external  circumcision  in  the  external  rite  of  baptism; 
they  have  the  internal  circumcision,  the  regeneration  of 
the  hftart,  in  the  baptism  or  purification  of  their  h^arti 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  have  by  visible  baptism  beeo 
visibly  initiated  into  Christ's  death  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  and  ail  who  have  experienced  the  renewing  of  the 
Spirit  symbolized  in  Christian  baptism,  are  really  so 
one  with  Christ  in  covenant,  that  they  died,  and  were 
buried  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  in  their  representa- 
tive, according  to  the  imputation  of  God.  Yea,  they  have 
in  him  satisfied  divine  justice,  and  in  him  as  their  head 
have  arisen  to  a  new  life  of  holiness,  in  which  they  are 
free  from  condemnation. 

Any  thing  in  this  passage,  which  intimates  that  cir* 
cumcision  made  without  hands  always  accompanied  cir- 
cumcision made  with  hands;  or  that  the  spiritual  bap- 
tism of  the  mind,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
ritual  baptism  of  the  person,  we  cannot  discover.  We 
adopt,  therefore,  a  sentence  which  we  find  in  Faber, 
Williams  and  Scott,  without  knowing  to  whom  it  ori* 
ginally  belongs,  for  each  might  thus  have  parodied  the 
words  of  inspiration:  "  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one 
outwardly;  neither  is  that  baptism  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh;  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly;  and 
baptism  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

Dr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  tli9 
Church  of  England,  and  it  became  him  to  vindicate,  or 
explain  away,  the  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  in  her  li« 
turgy;  whik  Dr.  Williams,  being  a  dissenter,  took  no 
pains  to  reconcile  her  forms  of  administering  baptism 
with  the  Bible.  The  former  would  not  permit  Bishop 
White  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  emngekml 
churchmen  for  his  opinions  about  baptism,  for  he  re- 
marks, Vol.  L  p.  179,  that  "a  large  proportion  of  die 
evangelical  clergy  do  suppase  that  some  spiritual  graci- 
ous effect  attends  the  due  admbistration  of  infant  bepr 
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ttsm,  which  they  think  to  be  meant  in  oar  baptismal 
forms,  by  the  word  'regenerated/  and  'regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.' "  It  is  assumed,  he  says,  in  their  formsf, 
that  the  parents  and  sponsors,  who  bring  infants  to  be 
baptized,  are  true  Christians;  that  with  the  congregation 
they  offer  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  the  spiritual  baptism 
symbolically  exhibited  by  the  outward  application  of 
waler;  and  that  God  hears  and  answers  these  earnest 
prayers  at  the  time*  '*  Probably  too  much  is  assumed," 
says  Dr.  Scott,  however,  *'  or  more,  at  least,  than  accords 
to  present  circumstances."  ^^The  prayers  themselves 
evidently  distinguish  between  baptizing  with  water ^  and 
^ritual  regeneration^  for  the  supplication  is,  that  this 
infant  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism  may  receive  remis- 
sion of  his  sins  by  SPIRITUAL  REGENERATION." 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  controversy  about 
divine  operations,  principally  in  relation  to  baptism. 
Many  other  questions  concerning  this  subject  are  agitated 
by  the  controvertist$  before  us,  which  generally  resolve 
themselves  into  some  disputed  points  of  mental  science; 
and  this  but  corroborates  our  opinion,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  philosophy 
of  the  humaQ  mind  is  destined  to  terminate,  if  ever  they 
are  terminated,  the  greater  part  of  theological  disputes. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  questions  concerning  free  will^ 
moral  suasion^  irresistible  graccy  and  (Svine  illumination. 

In  opposition  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Williams 
contends,  that  there  is  an  internal  divine  agency  on  the 
miud  of  man,  requisite  to  make  him  holy.  In  this  senti- 
ment we  heartily  concur;  but  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  this  internal  divine  ageiKy  operates,  we  differ. 
Dr.  W.  says,  ^Hh*e  immediate  object  of  the  Spirit's 
operation  is  not  the  wiU^  but  the  hearty  as  the  source  of 
moral  actions."  p.  35.  The  Hopkinsians  affirm  that  it  is 
the  will,  with  which  they  confound  t/ie  hearty  and  call 
them  both  one  faculty.  Now  in  relation  to  the  will  Dr. 
W.  is  cprrect;  an^  we  approve  of  his  remark,  that  ^'  a 
physical,  or  positive  influence  on  the  will  itself  directly, 
would  in  the  same  degree  destroy  its  freedom;"  and  that 
*'  the  will  can  only  be  solicited  by  objective  means,  or 
indireptly  iDfluenced  by  an  inward  principle."  This  m- 
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ward  principle  of  volition,  we  call  a  motive ^  and  akt 
THOUGHT  or  FEELING  Within  US,  which  moves  the  will 
to  a  volition,  is  a  motive.  But  we  deny  that  the  imine* 
diate  object  of  the  Spirit's  operation  is  any  more  the 
heart  than  the  will:  it  is  neither:  for  while  the  free- 
dom of  man  in  willint^  would  l)e  unimpaired  by  a  direct 
agency  on  the  hearty  the  feelings  of  man,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  hearty  would  be  independent  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding;  and  so  would  not  be  the 
feelings  of  an  intelligent,  morally  accountable  agent 
Were  the  heart  immediately  operated  on  by  the  Spirit, 
so  as  to  produce  love^  for  instance,  a  man  would  have 
the  feeling  of  love,  without  understanding  what  he  iovedi 
or  having  any  motive  for  loving  it.  Besides,  should  the 
Spirit  in  gracious  operations  exert  his  agency  direcdjr 
on  the  heart,  he  would  act  in  opposition  to  God's 
established  mode  of  governing  human  minds  in  all  their 
natural  exercises;  for  it  is  unquestionable,  that  we  never 
love  natural  objects  but  from  some  previous  thought 
concerning  them^  and  some  conception  of  their  loveli- 
ness. 

Since^  then,  the  immediate  object  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion is  neither  the  will,  nor  the  heart;  what  is  it?  We 
answer,  it  is  some  faculty  of  the  intellect.  Any  operation 
of  any  faculty  of  the  intellect  we  call  a  thought.  Under 
the  head  of  intellect,  we  enumerate  seven  faculties,  by 
which  the  mind  performs  seven  distinct  classes  of  opera- 
tions, or  kinds  of  thinking.  These  are,  1.  Conscious- 
ness; 2.  Perception;  3.  Understanding,  or  Conception; 
4.  Judgment;  5.  Reason;  6.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral 
Sense;  and  7.  Memory.  These  are  sometimes  denominated 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding.  An  eighth  faculty  of 
the  human  mind,  is  that  of  feelings  which  in  modeit 
language  is  called  the  heart.  A  ninth  faculty  is  the  vf& 
and  the  tenth  and  last,  that  of  agency:  so  that  every 
operation  of  the  human  mind  is  either  one  of  seven 
kinds  of  thoughts,  or  a  feelings  or  2l  volition,  or  an  agency 
of  something  willed. 

We  have  before  shown,  that  a  man  must  have  some 
right  thoughts,  before  he  can  have  any  right  feelings;  and 
some  right  thoughts  or  feelings,  before  he  can  be  the  in- 
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telltgent  author  of  right  volitions;  and  some  right  volitions 
before  he  can  exert  any  holy  agency,  either  in  relation  to 
hia»se]f  or  other  objects.  When  we  use  the  word  heart 
in  philosophical  discussion,  we  always  mean  the  faculty 
^fthe  hearty  and  nothing  else.  We  assert,  therefore,  that 
the  heart  is  not  the  immediate  source  of  moral  actions: 
but  is  itself  a  fountain  dependent  on  the  higher  fountain 
oithe  understanding.  If  you  would  purify  the  heart,  you 
must  first  rectify  that  which  regulates  it,  the  intellectual 
operations  of  the  man,  and  especially  his  conception  of 
spiritual  things.  This  is  called  in  the  bible,  '^  the  eye  of 
your  understanding,"  because  by  it  we  see^  or  under- 
stand  the  truth,  as  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  bodily 
eye  we  perceive  visible  objects.  This  eye  must  be  en- 
lightened. Wc  must  see^  or  rightly  conceive  of,  God, 
before  we  can  love  the  true  God;  and  we  must  have 
either  right  conceptions  of  God,  or  love  for  him,  or 
both,  before  we  can  wUl  to  serve  him. 

Dr.  Williams  maintains,  that  "in  every  virtuous 
choice  there  must  be  both  a  virtuous  principle  and  a 
worthy  object  of  choice  presented  to  the  mind, — and 
each  is  equally  necessary."  It  is  agreed:  for  the  object  of 
choice  must  be  apprehended  or  conceived  of  by  the  mind; 
and  it  must  be  rightly,  spiritually  apprehended,  or  dis- 
cerned, or  else  the  object  of  choice  is  not  a  spiritual 
one;  so  that  by  his  own  account,  the  faculty  which  pre- 
sents an  object  to  the  mind,  must  be  operated  upon  by 
the  Spirit,  before  any  holy  activity  can  ensue.  The  vir- 
tuous principle  of  a  virtuous  choice,  is  some  virtuous  mo- 
tive. It  may  be  a  holt/  feelings  or  it  may  be  a  holy  judg^ 
fnenty  or  a  holy  approbation  of  some  contemplated  action, 
which  is  an  operation  of  a  rectified  conscience.  But  Dr. 
Wffllams,  without  any  good  reason,  restricts  the  virtuous 
principle  to  a  right  hearty  without  ever  enquiring  upon 
lohat  principle  a  man^s  heart  is  right  with  God.  We 
afiirm,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening  man,  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  holy  mental  operations;  that  He  is  imme- 
diately the  principle^  or  that  which  lies  at'the  foundation, 
of  right  apprehension  or  understanding  of  spiritual 
^h;Dgs,  and  of  all  kinds  of  holy  thoughts;  and  that  right 
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thoughts  arc  the  principle  of  right  operations  of  the 
heart. 

The  Holy  Spirit  himself  being  the  first  princifrfe  of 
spiritual  life  in  man,  the  end  of  divine  operation  on  the 
mind  of  the  sinner  to  be  saved,  is  not  to  produce  any 
other  ^r^r  principle,  although  it  is  to  produce  secondary; 
subordinate  principles  of  right  action,  such  as  have  been 
enumerated.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Williams  is,  however, 
very  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  is  considered  a  tenet 
of  Hopkinsianism.  He  observes, 

**  The  end  of  divine  operation  must  be  to  produce  a 
virtuous  principle,  or  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  t6 

*  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  to  give  a  heart  of 
flesh/  Free  will  under  the  direction  of  this  principle,  or 
as  far  as  the  principle  exists,  ever  chooses  virtuously." 
One  end  of  it  is  to  produce  many  secondary  virtuous 
principles  of  feelings  volition ^  and  agency.  He  Continues: 
**  It  never  disapproves  of  gospel  truth  fairly  presented  to 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  receives  and  lives  upon  It." 
That  in  man  which  either  approves  or  disappraves  of  any 
truth,  or  mode  of  divine  dispensation,  is  the  faculty  of 
conscience.  It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  will  to  approve 
of  any  thing;  but  to  choose^  purpose^  determine^  or  wiS» 
Volitions  are  the  only  operations  of  the  will,  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  moral  judgments  of  the  conscience. 

*'  We  may  further  observe,"  says  Dr.  W.  "  that  the  princi- 
ple generated  by  divine  operation  illuminates  the  mind:  en- 
abling it  to  discover  the  spiritual  nature  and  superior  excel- 
lency of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  sacred  oracles,— to  kfloir 
what  is  the  hope  of  our  calling,  and  what  are  the  riches  of  our 
glorious  inheritance.  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  ftbi°^ 
out  of  darkness,  shines  into  our  hearts,  whereby  we  disco^r 
the  glories  of  the  divine  perfections  as  displayed  in  the  pt^rsop 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ*  Whereas  to  the  unprincipled  the 
light  of  revealed  truth  shines  without  effect;  their  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not;   their  understanding    continues  dark, 

*  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  (or  hardness)  of  thei^ 
heart.*  While  the  heart  is  hard,  the  understanding  will  be 
blind,  to  the  same  degree,  notwithstanding  the  outward  Uglvj 
of  truth  in  the  scriptures*  Hence  the  ablest  expositors  an* 
preachers  have  cause  to  pray  that  God  may  prepare  the  hearts 
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of  their  readers  and  hearers,  that  they  may  ^  mark,  leam,  and 
inwardly  digest'  the  truths  represented."  p.  37. 

Caji  it  be  possible  that  T)t^  W.  has  not  observed  that 
the  scriptures  use  the  word  heart  in  different  senses;  and 
that  he  has  himself  done  the  same  in  the  passage  just 
quoted?  The  only  method  of  opposing  our  system  by  a 
aemblaoce  of  scriptural  arguments*  is  by  refusing  to 
distiAguish  between  the  different  meanings  attached  to 
this  word  in  the  bible.  We  affirm,  that  while  the  under.- 
standing  is  blind,  the  heart  will  be  hard*  Yet  the  scrip- 
tures speak  of  "the  blihdne^  of  their  heart ^'^^  as  if 
it  were  the  province  of  the  heart  to  eee^  and  its  mis- 
fbrtttiie  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  accurate  discern- 
ment* Were  this  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  we  should 
s^Ty  that  the  heart  is  to  be  considered  as  the  appellation 
for  the  faculty  now  called  the  understanding. 

It  primarily  denotes  that  part  of  the  animal  frame 
which  receives  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and  propels  k 
through  the  arteries.  When  any  faculty  of  our  minds, 
and  especially  that  of  feeling,  is  powerfully  exercised, 
we  find  that  the  heart  beats  with  more  than  commcQ 
force,  and  we  are  conscious  of  its  pulsations.  From  this 
&ct  in  conjunction  with  another,  that  no  language  is  so 
c<^ou9  as  the  conceptions  of  man,  we  are  led  to  call 
that  the  heart  which  produces  this  sensible  motion  in 
the  fountain  of  the  blood,  and  hence  the  Bible,  the  lan- 
guid of  which  is  popular,  calls  the  whole  mind  m  some 
instances  the  heart;  and  in  other  cases  gives  the  same 
name  to  nearly  all  the  constituent  faculties  of  the  spirit. 

The  prayer  of  Solomon  for  **  an  understanding  heart 
to  jtidge  t^e  people  and  to  discern  between  good  and 
bad,"  (1  Kjngs,  iii.  9.  11,  12,)  was  a  request  that  bis 
mnd  should  be  peculiarly  endowed  with  clear  apprehen* 
aon  and  sound  judgment.  Here  Uierefore  the  heart  is 
the  name  given  to  the  whole  mind;  and  so  it  is,  when  So* 
looMHi  says,  (1  Kings  iii.  6,)  that  his  father  David  walked 
before  the  Lord  ^^  in  uprightness  of  heart." 

We  read  (I  Kings  iv.  29«)  that  ^*  God  gave  Solomon 
wisdom  and  iinderstaoding  exceeding  much,  and  large- 
ness of  heart;"  in  which  place  heart  seems  to  denote  the 
facul^  of  feeling;  for  after  saying  that  God  gave  him 

Vol.  I.  2  U  No.  2. 
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wisdom  and  understanding  very  much,  it  would  not  have 
been  added,  and  largeness  of  hearty  had  it  not  been  to 
describe  something  distinct  from  the  blessings  already 
named,^^ven  enlarged,  noble,  generous,  beificvolent 
feelings. 

The  expressions,  (1  John  iii.  20,  21,)  ^^if  our  heart 
condemn  us," — and  *^  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,'' 
prove  that  heart  is  sometimes  used  in  the  scriptures  for 
the  conscience. 

Of  Mary,  it  is  said,  that  she  ^*  kept  all  these  sayings 
in  her  heart ;^^  (Luke  ii.  51.)  and  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Zacharias  that  they  *^  laid  up  in  their  hearts,"  certain  re* 
ports,  (Luke  i.  66,)  in  which  passages  heart  is  evidently 
put  for  the  memory.  ' 

When  Barnabas  came  to  Antioch,  (Acts  xi.  23,)  he 
«^  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  purpose  of  heart  they 
should  cleave  unto  the  Lord."  It  is  the  faculty  of  will 
which  purposes;  and  since  every  pur])ose  is  a  vdiition, 
the  word  heart  must  here  mean  the  will. 

Peter  said  to  Ananias,  ^^  why  hath  Satan  filled  thine 
heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?"  Satan  had  put  it  into 
his  thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions;  for  he  conceived  the 
mischief,  desired  to  perform  it,  and  willed  to  gratify  his 
desire,  which  is  a  feeling.  Again  Peter  asks,  '*  why  hast 
thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart?"  Acts  v.  3,  4. 
The  faculty  of  conceiving  is  therefore  called  the  heart 
and  with  the  heart  we  are  said  to  reason,^  to  under- 
stand,! to  think,!  to  believe,  i  to  imagine,  ||  and  to  pon- 
der-1[ 

Why  then  should  we  not  judge  the  expression  con- 
cerning the  blindness  of  the  hearty  to  refer  to  the  under^ 
standings  as  it  naturally  does,  instead  of  referring  it  to 
the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  interpolating  hardness  in  the 
place  of  bUndness?  Men  are  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God.  Why?  Because  of  their  utter  ignorance  of  God, 
they  knowing  nothing  spiritual  as  they  ought  to  know 
it.  But  why  are  they  ignorant?  Because  since  the  apos- 
tacy  every  natural  man  is  blind  in  his  understanding  of 
divine  subjects;  and  blind  to  his  own  sin  and  guilt. 

•  Mark  ii.  6.  t  Matt.  xiii.  1 5.  \  Acts  viii.  22. 

S  Rom.  X.  9.  1 1.  II  Zech.  viiL  17.        %  Luke  iL  19. 
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Our  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  fiilL 

Eve  was  not  depraved  in  her  feelings,  or  in  her  heart, 

considered  as  the  faculty  of  feeling,  before  she  erred  in 

the  faculties  of  understanding.  First  of  all  she  heard  a 

false  proposition  stated  by  the  deceiver;  next  she  conceived 

the  meaning  of  the  terms  used;  then  she  believed  or 

judged  the  statement  to  be  true;  after  which  she  desired 

to  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  from  this  dciire  to* 

gather  with  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  good  for 

her,  she  willed  to  eat;  and  alas!  performed  what  she 

wilkd.  After  depraved  feelings  had  place  in  her  mind, 

we  acknowledge  that  she  might  have  chosen  from  them 

to  be  ignorant;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  she  should 

have  felt  these  depraved  feelings  had  she  not  previously 

harboured  wrong  thoughts.  She  believed  a  lie,  before  she 

had  one  evil  emotion^  or  an  unholy  vo&iion.  If  we  would 

drive  »n  out  of  the  world,  we  must  begin  at  the  point 

of  its  entrance:  we  must  make  men  hear  the  testimony 

(tf  God;  they  must  contemplate  it;  apprehend  the  meaning 

of  the  terms  of  the  gospel;  believe  its  truth,  with  that  dU 

ymt  faiths  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  Cometh  by  hearing;  and  then  they  will  both  love 

and  choose  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Our  Lord  saith, 

*^  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  bdieveth  on  him  that 

sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 

condemnation;    but  is   passed  from   death  into  life." 

lohn  V.  24. 

The  next  important  subject  of  controversy  between 
Dr*  Tomline,  and  our  modertUe  Calvinists,  is  the  doctrine 
^f  justification.  His  Lordship  says,  ''  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  our  church,  that  baptism  duly  administered  confers 
justification."  Refutation,  p.  147.  He  asserts  that  we  are 
not  justified  by  faith  without  good  works;  and  yet,  that 
^mply  to  profess  faith  in  the  Trinity,  and  to  promise  fu- 
ture obedience,  is  sufficient  for  justification. 

The  true  notion  of  justification  is  described  by  his 
Lordship,  when  he  says,  "  to  be  justified  before  God, 
signifies  to  be  declared  and  accounted  as  just  and  righte- 
ous in  his  sight.''  Refutation,  p.  98.  Of  course  justifica- 
tion k  an  act  of  Gody  a  judicial  act,  which  changes  a 
man's  state  in  relation  to  the  law.  The  consideration  on 
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acoeunt  of  which  God  justifies  a  sinner  is  Ae  atonement 
made  by  Christ  for  that  individual;  and  in  justifying  bim, 
God  accounts  to  him  the  righteousness  of  his  Redeemer. 
Neither  far  his  faith,  nor  his  repentance,  nor  his  good 
works,  nor  any  tiling  else  but  the  atonement,  including 
the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  is  any  sinner 
justified.  The  decree  to  Justify  all  who  ever  will  be  justi- 
fied, was  coetaneous  with  the  covenant  of  redemption. 
The  only  questions  of  importance  still  to  be  settt^^  re- 
roect  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  actual  justifica- 
tion of  an  individual;  and  the  condition  of  his  continuance 
in  a  justified  state. 

No  man  is  justified  before  he  has  saving  faidi,  either 
in  actual  exercise,  or  in  principle;  sometimes  caHed 
habit;  and  no  man  has  saving  fiitth  before  he  is  rege- 
nerated by  the  Spirit  The  order  of  nature,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  this;  first,  the  Spirit  of  God  enters  a  sin* 
tier's  mind  to  convince  him  of  sin,  enlighten  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  thereby  change  his  feelings^ 
volitions  and  actions.  The  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  doing 
this  is  God's  act  of  regeneration:  the  mind  when  thus 
regenerated  is  called  a  spiritual  mind^  or  a  nem  heart;  and 
the  man  is  denominated  a  new  creature.  In  the  moment 
of  time  in  which  a  man  is  regenerated,  but  immediately 
after  in  the  order  of  nature^  the  man  has  the  princi|rie  of 
faith;  and  immediately  after  the  man  has  faith,  the  divine 
mind  passes  the  judicial  decision  of  actual  justification. 

Calvinists  believe,  that  justification  is  a  single  act  of 
God,  that  can  be  neither  reversed  nor  reiterated;  but  Dr. 
Tomline  and  all  Arminians  think  *that  God  ahemately 
justifies  and  condemns  a  man  as  fi*equently  as  he,  ac- 
cording to  their  notion,  falls  away  fi-om  grace,  or  re- 
covers it.  To  this  absurdity  the  latter  are  led,  as  Dr. 
Williams  observes,  by  not  attending  to  **  an  important 
difierence  between  the  justification  of  our  persons^  and 
the  justification  of  our  actians.^^ 

*^  Every  sinful  act,  and  every  neglect  of  duty,  is  condemna- 
ble;  but  it  does  not  foUoiv  that  every  person  on  account  of  the 
failure,  is  struck  oflF  from  the  list  of  acceptance,  without  in- 
volving endless  absurdities— such  as  confounding  a  federal  and 
peragoal  rightcouspsssi^  dcotrpying  the  fundameatal  dtferciics 
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faetveen  a  covenant  and  a  nde  of  aocioB—pUipiog  a  fallen  sin*' 
D«r  ill  the  same  predicament  of  continuance  in  favour  with  ain» 
leas  Adam— -making  the  divine  Head  of  influence^  as  such,  a 
mere  cypher  in  the  recovery  of  our  justification,  supposed  to 
be  lost — and  imagining  justification  and  condemnation  to  pro- 
ceed alternately  in  rapid  succession;  a  succession  as  rsfpid  and 
frtquent,  for  ought  we  know,  as  those  of  individual  human  vo- 
Ktionsi^^now  justified  by  a  dead  faith,  next  condemned  for  the 
neglect  of  *  any  practicable  duty,'  then  restored  by  sincere 
i$i(h,  anon  condemned  for  anoiher  failure,  and  so  on,  it  may 
be,  ten  tboufand  times  over,  till  the  moment  of  death,— -and 
finally  if  ^  any^  neglect  attach  to  us  at  that  moment,  we  lie  un- 
der condemnation  for  ever!''  p.  13T  of  Defence* 

It  is  demanded,  what  i$  the  condition  of  a  justified 
person's  continuance  in  a  justified  state?  Dr.  Tomline 
answers,  (Re&  p^  1430  that  it  is  a  peraon's  abstinence 
from  those  sins  which  are  forbidden,  and  practice  oi 
thoae  virtues  which  are  enjoined  in  the  gpspcK  Dr.  Wil« 
liams  says»  it  *^  cannot  be  a  personal  freedom  from  all 
sini"  but  **  must  be  the  possession  of  that  lively  faith 
which  is  the  inseparable  effect  of  possessing  the  Spirit  of 
Christ."  Def»  p«  132.  Dr.  Scott  says,  (Remarks,  Vol.  L 
p.  254.)  *^  the  same  faith  which  justifies,  will  continue 
the  person  in  a  justified  state."  We  affirm,  that  the  tole 
amdiium  of  a  person's  continuance  in  a  justified  state,  is 
the  atoneikient  of  Christ,  for  on  condition  of  Christ's 
^yu)g  and  suffering  for  his  people,  God  covenanted, 
onoe  for  aU,  to  regenerate,  to  justify,  and  to  keep  them 
hy  his  mighty  power,  through  &ith,  uato  salvation*  If 
^y  ask  after  the  means  of  perseverance  in  a  holy  life,  we 
answer  that  faith  is  the  grand  instrument,  and  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  the  chief  means 
of  faith:  so  that  on  the  c(Hidition  of  Christ's  obeying  and 
^Y^%  for  the  unjust,  Jehovah  covenanted  to  perform 
every  thing  necessary  t%  and  implied  in,  their  ever- 
hating  salvation  for  whom  he  died. 

If  actual  faith  is  the  condition  of  our  continuing  in  a 
justified  state,  then  when  we  cease  to  exercise  it  for  a 
nioment,  or  an  hour,  as  God's  people  sometimes  do,  we 
^^se  ,to  be  the  justified  children  of  the  Lord;  and  are 
^S^  under  condemnation.  If  this  be  the  condition  of 
continued  wcepinQce  with  God,  it  is  obnoxious  to  all 
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the  objectioDs  whioh  have  been  forcibly  adduced  against 
the  Bishop^s  scheme  of  justification;  and  we  would  not 
give  a  rush  for  a  choice  between  them. 

While  treating  of  justification^  Dr  Williams  teaches, 
p  .127,  that  faith  ^^  constitutes  that  aneness^^  between  be- 
lievers and  Christ,  *'on  account  of  which  the  impu- 
tation" of  his  righteousness  *^is  made.''  Because  his 
^'righteousness  is  upon  all  them  that  believe,"  and 
^^  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe,"  he  infers  *'  thatyoffA, 
(a  living,  not  a  dead  and  unproductive  faith,)  constitutes 
a  justifying  union."  It  is  admitted  that  through  the  in* 
strumentality  of  faith  we  are  made  one  with  Christ  in 
sentiment,  and  feeling,  and  will,  so  far  as  faith  extends 
its  influence:  but  we  apprehend  we  have  proved,  in  re* 
viewing  M'Ckard^s  Essays  and  Gray^s  Fiendj  that  the 
eternal  covenant  of  redemption,  and  nothing  else,  forms 
that  union  between  Christ  and  his  people  in  law,  ^'oa 
account  of  which  the  imputation  is  made;"  and  it  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  this  covenant  relation,  that  a 
sinner  is  made  willing  to  accept  the  vicarious  righteous- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  receive  that  righteousness 
which  God  imputes  to  him  in  the  moment  in  which  he 
is  made  willing  to  accept  it  for  salvation. 

In  exhibiting  his  sentiments  under  the  same  head, 
however.  Dr.  W.  has  confirmed  our  previously  ex- 
pressed  opinion  concerning  the  law,  and  the  righteous- 
ness requisite  to  satisfy  it.  He  says  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, (p.  126,)  **  between  the  requirements  of  the 
moral  law  under  the  notion  of  the  covenant^  and  those 
of  the  same  law  under  the  notion  of  a  r»/p." 

"  A  cordial  reception  of  Christ  as  our  righteousness  an- 
swers the  requirements  of  the  law  under  the  notion  of  a  co- 
venant:" so  far  as  to  free  us  from  condemoation,  and  bring  us 
into  a  state  of  adoption  and  acceptance  with  God.  ^^  But  Gods 
holy  law  has  other  requirements  under  ths  notion  of  a  ruk» 
To  have  obtained  that  righteousness  which  meets  the  charge 
of  a  breach  of  original  perfection,  does  not  excuse  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  from  future  obedience;  otherwise  the  divine  law 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  covenant,  and  Adam  could 
have  been  guilty  of  only  one  sin:  for  how  could  he,  or  any  of 
his  posterity,  be  a  subsequent  transgressor,  if  the  law  did  not 
continue  a  rule  to  man  after  his  breach  of  the  covenant?  A  dc* 
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\isition  from'  the  rectitude  required  by  lav,  which  requirement 
of  rectitude  the  very  notion  of  a  law  imjdies,  is  sinful  in  every 
condition  of  man,  whether  at  the  fall,  under  the  fall,  or  after 
the  fall,  or  after  a  restoration  from  a  condemned  and  depraved 
state.  With  respect  to  the  first  transgression,  compared  with 
all  subsequent  ones,  there  is  necessarily  this  difference,  that  he 
could  not  transgress  the  law  as  a  rule  without  at  the  same 
time  transgressing  it  as  a  covenant;  but  all  his  subsequent 
transgressions  were  a  deviation  only  fi'om  the  rectitude  of  a 
role*  If  he  was  to  enjoy  a  favonr  only  on  condition  of  remain- 
ing a  perfect  character,  it  is  evident  that  the  favour  was  com-** 
getely  forfeited  by  the  first  deviation  from  that  perfection, 
e  failed  in  performing  that  very  condition  on  which  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  favour  was  suspended.  To  insist,  therefore^ 
that  any  such  condition  now  exists  respecting  any  of  the  fallen 
race,  is  chargeable  with  as  much  absurdity  as  to  require  per- 
sonal perfection  on  a  condition  whkh  is  already  forfeited,  and 
which,  without  a  pkn  of  mercy  in  the  substitution  of  a  perfect 
character^  is  as  impossible  as  to  recal  the  perfection  of  Adam* 
As  Adam,  consequently,  could  not  transgress  the  law  as  a  co- 
venant of  life  without  at  the  same  time  transgressing  it  as  a 
rule  of  right;  so-  neither  could  he  after  the  first  transgression, 
violate  it  as  a  covenant, — which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  the 
case  with  his  posterity,  who  can  transgress  it  only  as  a  rule.^ 
Def.  p.  ISO. 

Faith  next  engages  the  attention  of  the  three  writers 
under  review.  Dr.  Tomline's  assertion,  that  a  "  man's 
faith  rises  from  a  dead  to  a  lively  faith,  and  afterwards 
relapses  into  a  dead  faith  again,"  {Re/  p.  160.)  merits 
not  a  serious  refutation. 

All  the  writers  agree,  that  faith  is  a  grace  aceepted  of 
God  only  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that  a  living 
faith  is  productive  of  good  works.  All  the  writers  agree, 
that  every  act  of  faith  must  have  for  its  object  some  tes- 
timony: but  what  the  testimony  to  be  believed  is,  which 
is  the  object  of  an  act  of  saving  faith,  they  ha\e  not 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily  stated.  Dr.  Tomline  very  well 
describes  holy  faith  in  general,  by  saying  "it  is  that 
belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  produces  obedi- 
ence to  its  precepts,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  firm  re- 
liance upon  the  merits  of  Christ."  All  this  he  renders 
void  by  teaching  in  another  place,  that  the  Gentiles  who 
"  were  a  law  unto  themselves,"  had  a  saving  faith,  which 
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^^€009isted  in  belicvbe  tbat  a  oompliAiice  widi  that  law 
was  acceptable  to  the  deity." 

Dr.  Williams  states,  p.  154,  tbat  **  faith  io  the  sense 
of  beUeomg^  implies  several  things;''  and  names  foon 
^*  first,  a  testimony;  and  a  divine  faith  must  have  a  di- 
vine testimony,  in  order  to  deserve  that  appellation." 
We  add,  it  must  also  proceed  from  the  divinely  gracious 
government  of  the  sinner's  mind  too,  before  we  wouU 
call  it  a  divine  faith.  '*  Secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  declared,  or  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  the  message  is  delivered,"  is  implied  in 
every  act  of  faith.  This  is  requisite  to  a  belief  in  the 
truth  contained  in  a  portion  of  testimony:  but  a  state- 
ment, or  proposition  of  a  credible  person,  may  be  judg* 
ed,  or  believed,  to  be  a  true  proposition,  evf  n  whUe  we 
do  not  understand  the  truth  intended  to  be  expressed  by 
the  terms  used.  This  belief  that  a  given  proposition  con- 
tains  an  expression  of  truth,  which  others  might  com-* 
prehend,  while  we  do  not,  is  consequent  upon  a  pre- 
viously formed  opinion  of  the  veracity  and  competency 
of  the  testifier.  ^*  Thirdly,  a  freedom  of  will,"  he  says  is 
implied  in  every  act  of  believing,  *^  so  that  there  b  no 
compulsion,  constraint,  or  influence  whatever  from  God 
to  believe  a  false  testimony;  though  he  may  in  equity 
and  judgment  leave  the  wicked  to  their  own  delusions 
*  to  believe  a  lie;'  and  a  freedom  also  from  restraint  in 
the  exercise  of  the  will,  when  truth  is  to  be  credited,  is 
implied."  All  this  proceeds  upon.a  false  assumption,  that 
the  faculty  by  which  we  believe,  is  dependent  in  its 
operation  on  the  faculty  by  which  we  will,  or  choose. 
Mow  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  often  compelled  to  believe, 
against  our  will  to  believe;  and  often  cannot  believe  a 
statement,  when  we  would  if  possible  accredit  it.  One  as* 
serts  that  our  friend  has  defrauded  us:  we  are  unwiUiqg 
to  believe  it,  but  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  we 
are  constrained  to  believe  the  statement,  in  spite  of  our 
will.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  every  day.  That  God 
neither  compels  nor  constrains  any  one  to  believe  a  lie; 
that  he  leaves  some  to  judicial  blindness;  and  that  every 
man  is  always  free  in  willing  whatever  he  wills,  are  im* 
portant  truths;  the  faculty  of  Judgment,  however,  apt- 
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ing  in  relation  t6  testimony,  is  dependent,  by  t!ie  laws  of 
mind,  not  upon  volition,  but  on  some  previous  act  of 
the  understanding;  upon  some  previous  apprehension  of 
the  truth,  upon  some  previous  judgment  concerning  the 
testifier,  or  upon  the  remembrance  of  some  former 
thought.  The  only  way  in  which  the  will  can  effect  our 
fiiith  is  an  indirect  onet  for  if  we  should  will  to  -believe 
Swift's  Lillipmian  history  to  be  a  statement  of  facta, 
£iith  would  not  follow  the  volition:  nor  should  one  teU 
us  that  fire  can  do  no  injury  to  our  property,  and  w^ 
fihoald  will  to  believe  him,  could  we  believe  his  state- 
ment, however  desirable  it  might  be,  when  we  saw 
our  dwelling  in  flames.  From  volition  we  may  fix  our 
attention  on  such  objects  of  apprehension,  and  upon 
such  partial  testimony,  as  are  calculated  to  produce  a 
belief  corresponding  with  our  wishes;  so  that  the  will 
ntist  misguide  our  conception,  our  perception,  our  rea- 
son, or  conscience,  or  memory,  before  it  can  lead  the 
judgment  astray,  or  render  our  acts  of  faith  subservient 
to  ittelf.  If  we  will  to  perceive  a  present,  perceptible  ob- 
ject, to  conceive  of  any  object  of  which  we  can  have  any 
notion,  or  to  be  conscious  of  any  present  mental  opera- 
tion, we  find  by  experience  that  the  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, of  conception  and  consciousness  immediately  obey 
the  wUl:  and  we  find  too,  that  if  we  will  to  recollect  any 
past  operation,  the  faculty  of  memory  obeys  the  will, 
but  less  perfectly  than  either  of  the  three  before  men- 
tioned; for  though  commonly  we  can,  after  some  effort, 
recotfect,  yet  not  always  is  it  in  our  power.  But  the 
£icuhy  of  judgment,  by  which  we  decide  what  proposi- 
tions are  true,  and  what  false,  whether  matters  of  testi- 
ttiony,  or  perception,  or  apprehension;  and  the  faculties 
of  reasoning,  conscience  and  feeling,  refuse  any  imme- 
^ate  subordination  to  the  wiH.  Let  the  murderer  witt 
that  hb  conscience  shall  approve  of  his  bloody  deed,  and 
it  will  still  disapprove  and  condemn.  Let  any  one  xmU  to 
judge^  that  one  dollar  is  equal  to  a  thousand,  or  that 
black  is  %vhite,  and  his  judgment  will  be  unchanged  by 
his  volition.  Let  any  one  'wtU  to  infer  any  thing  which 
does  not  fost  appear  to  him  deducible  fi'om  certain 
given  premises,  and  his  reasoning  faculty  will  not  in 
Vol*  L  2  X  No.  3. 
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consequence  of  the  vdition  infer  it.  We  give  an  in- 
stance: one  judges  that  Ood  is  a  good  being;  and  that  a 
good  being  ought  to  be  loved;  whence  it  is  natural  to  one 
who  has  formed  these  two  judgments,  called  premises, 
to  infer,  that  God  ought  to  be  hved.  Let  him  wMto  infer ^ 
thgt  Ood  ought  NOT  to  be  laved;  or  that  God  ought 
to  be  hated;  and  he  cannot  infer  it  from  these  premises, 
whatever  may  be  his  will  on  the  subject,  and  whatever 
enei^  his  will  may  derive  from  the  depravity  of  his 
feelings. 

The  will,  therefore,  is  not  immediately  essentialio  the 
operation  of  believing;  and  should  we  attend  to  any  testi- 
mony so  as  to  apprehend  it  to  be  reasonable,  and  so  as 
to  judge  the  author  of  it  credible  and  competent,  we 
might  believe  it,  had  we  no  faculty  of  will  in  existence. 
All  our  constitutional  judgments,  concerning  self-evident 
propositions,  are  independent  of  the  will;  and  our  other 
judgments,  with  believing  among  the  rest,  after  we  Imve 
voluntarily  apprehended  the  subject  of  a  proposition  and 
the  evidence  of  its  truth,  are  formed  without  any  direct 
volition  to  judge,  or  believe,  as  we  do. 

^*  Fourthly,  a  dispositum^  or  principle,"  is  implied,  says 
Dr.  Williams,  **  and  the  nature  of  faith,  as  either  dead 
or  living,  will  be  according  to  the  defective  or  efficient 
principle.  If  the  disposition  be  not  spiritually  alive,  the 
most  awful  or  exhilarating  testimony  will  beget  but  a 
dead  faith;  but  where  the  disposition  is  alive  to  God,  or 
divinely  spiritual,  the  testimony  will  beget  a  lively  be- 
lief." Def.  p.  154.  Dr.  W.  was  certainly  an  excellent 
man,  and  frequently  acute  in  his  reasonings;  but  really 
we  cannot  understand  this  passage.  To  a  disposition  aUve^ 
and  by  implication  a  dead  disposition^  we  cannot  attach 
any  meaning:  and  how  the  joint  influence  of  disposition 
and  testimony  is  to  beget  belief,  we  cannot  conceive. 
Testimony  is  the  object  of  &ith,  and  not  the  generating 
cause  of^t;  and  if  by  disposition  be  intended  a  desire^  or 
a  will  to  believe,  or  any  other  operation  of  the  wiff,  or 
the  hearty  (by  which  we  mean  the  faculty  of  feelings)  we 
affirm  that  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind  proves, 
that  belief  is  not  directly  dependent  xm  either^  in  any 
case* 
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He  calls  this  ^position  a  prine^le.  If  he  intended  that 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  concerned  in  believing,  are  so 
disposed^  that  is  regulated^  as  to  have  right  views;  and 
that  this  'dispogitian  of  them  in  relation  to  the  light  of 
divine  truth,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  one  another,  is  the 
foundation,  or  principle^  (from  prtncipitm)^  or  the  ui- 
timate  reason  to  be  assigned  why  the  mind  believes,  we 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  for  it  is  sound  philosophy. 

The  minute  attention  which  we  have  paid  to  the  use 
of  the  words  dUpontion  and  principle^  will  be  justified  by 
those  who  consider,  that  these  expressions,  with  those  of 
natural  abiGty^  moral  inalnlity^  and  disinterested  hve^  to- 
gether with  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  agency  of  God  upon 
the  sinner's  will,  so  as  to  create  all  his  voRtions^  called 
moral  exercises^  whether  holy  or  sinfu],  constitute  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  modern,  mingled,  maimed 
Calvinism. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  comes  next  under  consi- 
deration. Dr.  Tomline  charges  the  Calvinists  with  main- 
taining that  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered  for  the  elect 
idone:  and  to  this  charge  we  plead  guilty,  and  are  willing 
to  cake  the  consequences.  The  Bishop's  opponents,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  consider  the  doctrine  of  particular  re- 
demption  an  obsolete  tenet  of  Calvinism.  Or.  Scott  in- 
forms us,  p.  332.  Vol.  I.  that  **  urged  by  local  circum- 
stances rather  than  by  choice"  he  ^*  avowed  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  as  held  by- 
many  professed  Calvinists,  especially  among  the  dissen- 
tors,"  "  above  twenty*four  years  since."  Dr.  Williams 
is  of  opinion,  that  as  Christ  ^^  assumed  the  nature  of  man- 
kind indefinitely,"  so  ^*  he  obeyed  the  law  without  limi- 
tation,"  and  suffered  **  the  penalty  threatened  by  it,  to 
an  equal  extent."  Def.  p.  184.  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
assumption,  not  proved  by  himself  or  any  one  else,  that 
the  mediat€rial  obedience  unto  death  was  infinite^  and  ad- 
mitted  of  neither  increase  nor  diminution:  and  were  this 
proved  concerning  his  active  obedience,  it  would  not 
follow  that  his  sufferings  were  infinite,  either  in  measure 
or  merit}  and  since  all  the  sins  of  men  are  definite  and 
fiinite^  there  was  no  need  of  sufferings  so  great,  that  they 
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could  not  b^ve  been  augmentedi  and  evra  douMedi  by 
a  life  of  bumiiiation  of  sixty-seven  years. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  teaches  that  ^^  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  passion  extend  to  the  whole  human  race;  or  that 
every  man  is  enabled  to  attain  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  Christ."  The  atonement,  according  to  his 
views,  being  made  for  every  individual  pf  the  human 
race,  actually  brings  every  one  into  a  salvable  state*  ao 
that  on  condition  of  his  -exercising  such  faith  us  he  pos- 
sesses ability  for,  every  one  will  be  saved.  Dr.  Scott 
and  Dr*  Williams  think,  that  in  some  sense  Christ  was 
a  ransom  for  every  child  of  Adam,  and  that  the  atone^ 
ment  is  universal  in  its  nature,  but  particular  in  its  appli- 
tion.  By  it,  God  is  so  situated,  that  according  to  his  holjr 
and  wise  sovereignty  he  can  apply  it  to  many  or  few  sin-* 
ners:  and  in  consequence  of  it,  all  men,  who  have  a  ne^ 
tural  ability  but  a  moral  inability  to  accept  of  it,  and  ren- 
der a  perfect  evangelical  obedience,  may  be  saved.  The 
opponents  of  Dr.  Tomline,  of  course,  agree  with  him  in 
this,  that  the  atonement  brings  all  mankind  into  a  salva- 
ble state;  and  that  all  mankind  have  natural  ability  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  benefit  of  salvation: 
they  disagree,  however,  about  the  actual  reception  of 
Christ's  atonenient,  for  Dr.  T.  teaches  that  the  sioner 
exerts  his  natural  ability  so  as  actually  to  embrace  it( 
while  Dr.  S.  and  Dr.  W.  think  every  sinner  under  an 
utter  moral  inability  to  make  any  use  of  their  naitaral 
ability  in  this  matter;  and  that  he  never  will  receive  *  an 
offered  salvation,  until  the  moral  inability  is  taken  away, 
and  a  moral  ability  given  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  giving 
this  requibite  ability  for  embracing  Jesus,  Dr.  T.  says 
Ihe  Calvinists  teach,  that  God  acts  arbitrarily:  Dr.  W. 
niaintains  that  this  is  true,  and  frequently  uses  the  word 
for  VQluntarifyj  in  defiance  of  the  meaning  oopimonly  uU 
tribute d  to  it.  Dr.  S.  is  more  judiiious,  upon  this  point, 
and  observes  thdt  *^  arbitrary  will,  in  the  common  uae  of 
words,  means  the  will  of  one,  who  is  determined  to 
have  his  own  way,  being  possessed  of  powe's  to  enforce 
his  decisions.  *  Sic  voh^  me  jubeo;  stet  pro  rationfi  vdun* 
ias.^  This,  in  general,  is  Ufu^asonable,  capricious,  tyra&« 
nical;  often  in  direct  opposition  to  wisdom,  justice^  trutb^ 
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goodness,  or  mercy.  Such-thoughts  of  God's  sovereignty 
were  for  removed  from  Calvin's  views  of  the  subject; 
and  so  they  are  from,  ours.'*  Remarks^  p.  330.  Veil.  L 
In  our  judgment,  God  acts  as  the  covenant^  and  not  the 
sovereign  God,  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  by  which  a 
sinner  is 'both  disposed  and  enabled  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  freely  offered  in  the  gospel;  and  he  chooses  to 
give  the  only  abihty  which  is  of  any  use  in  the  accep. 
tance  of  salvation,  because  of  the  atonement.  That  God 
was  sovereign  and  voluntary^  but  not  arbitrary^  in  giving 
a  people  to  the  AniAnted  One^  we  believe  and  teach;  lor 
be  was  under  no  obligations  to  anoint  any  Redeemer,  or 
to  make  provision  for  the  salvation  of  any  rebel  of  our 
race.  Dr.  Scott  has  very  happily  expressed  the^truih,  by 
saying,  *■  there  can  be  no  more  mercy  in  our  salvation, 
than  there  would  have  been  justice  in  our  being  left  to 
perish  in  our  sins,  without  hope  or  possibility  of  salva- 
tion. Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  guilty 
polluted  creatures,  is  mercy,  and  might  have  been  with- 
held." Vol.  I.  p.  359. 

Among  many  of  th^  dissenters  of  Old  England,  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  New  England,  in  her  modern  days  of 
religious  innovation,  have  had  an  unmerited  popularity. 
Hence  we  find  Dr.  Williams  adopted  the  Hopkinsian 
distinction  between  universal  atonement  and  particular 
redetupiien.  He  says,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not 
our  redemption,  **  so  much  as  that  by  which  we  have 
redemption,  or,,  with  which  we  are,  or  may  be  redeemed.** 
**  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  redemption."  "  No  sinner, 
therefore,  can-be  properly  said  to  be  redeemed  until  he  is 
personally  delivered  from  some  enemy  or  evil,  by  the  in- 
terposition  of  an  adequate  price,  and  the  exertion  of  an 
adequate  power.''  p.  186,  187.  If  this  be  true,  the  Bible 
made  a  mistake,  in  not  calling  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Re- 
deemerj  for  it  is  by  his  "  exertion  of  an  adequate  power," 
that  we  are  actually  delivered  from  indwelling  sin.  For 
mere  words  we  have  no  disposition  to  contend;  but  we 
shall  think  what  the  Saviour  performed  while  on  earth, 
under  the  curse,  was  the  work  of  redemption,  so  long  as 
we  read,  (Tit.  ii.  13,  14  )  that  "the  great  God,  even  our 
Savioufy  Jesus  Christy  gave  himself  for  us,  that  hi  might 
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redeem  us  from  all  iniquity:''  and  that  in  him  ''  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood." 

Predestination  and  election  are  fruitful  subjects  of  con- 
troversy. That  the  divine  Mind  possesses  a  faculty  of 
prescience,  and  foresees  all  things,  is  agreed  by  our  trio. 
Any  other  election  to  salvation  than  one  founded  on  the 
foreseen  obedience  of  some  to  the  gospel,  is  denied  by 
Dr.  Tomline;  but  his  opponents  prove,  that  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  it  was,  is,  and  will  be,  the  purpose 
of  God  to  save  all  who  will  ever  be  saved;  and  that  bis 
purpose  of  saving  them  is  not  founded  on  any  foreseen 
&ith,  penitence  and  perseverence,  because  sinners  con- 
demned, and  wholly  destitute  of  these  blessings,  are 
chosen  to  enjoy  them,  as  the  means  infallibly  securing 
their  everlasting  felicity  in  Christ  Such  an  election  Dr. 
T.  says  is  irreconcileable  with  the  divine  goodness;  not 
however,  on  account  of  his  kindness  to  the  elect;  but  be- 
cause he  has  not  thus  elected  all  to  everlasting  life.  To  us 
it  seems,  that  without  lany  impeachment  of  any  of  his 
attributes,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  may  say,  to  every 
condemned  transgressor,  *^  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong: 
is  thine  eye  evil,  because  mine  is  good?" 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  controvertists 
through  their  elaborate  discussion;  but  a  peculiar  tenet 
oi  Dn  Williams  on  this  subject  deserves  a  little  atten- 
tion. He  maintains,  that'  there  is  no  decree  of  reprobation^ 
nor  any  of  non- election;  nor  atiy  of  the  permission  qfeuil; 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  all  certainty  is  not  the  divine 
will;  and  that  there  are  deficient  as  well  as  efficient 
causes  of  events.  Some  of  his  expressions  on  these  points 
we  quote. 

**  Non-election  is  a  negative  idea,  not  electing;  biit  to  decree 
a  negation  is  as  absurd  as  to  decree  nothing,  or  to  decree  not' 
tO'decree*  The  notion  of  decreeing  to  permit^  involvta  the 
same  absurdity;  for  to  permit,  in  this  connexion  is  not  to  hin- 
der: but  to  decree  not»to-hinder,  is  the  same  as  to  decree  to-do- 
nothing,  or,  as  before,  to  decree  not-to*decree.  The  fallacy  coa- 
sists  in  the  supposition  that  non- election  is  a  positive  idea,  and 
dierefore  requires  a  positive  determination,  by  way  of  decree. 

S206.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  preterition.  p.  SOT. 
ere  I  would  propose,  wim  becoming  deference,  an  enquiiji 
how  the  celebrated  reformer,  Calvin,  and  many  others  who 
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hold  the  doctrine  of  election,  so  readily  concluded,  that  a  de- 
cree in  favour  of  some,  implied  a  decree  of  reprobation,  in  any 
sense,  but  as  an  exercise  of  justice  towards  the  wicked.  And 
this  I  conceive  to  be,  their  assuming  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  there  is  no  other  assignable  adequate  cause  of  any  event, 
beside  the  divine  will. 'But  when  pressed  with  the  striking  con- 
sequence of  this  nuixtm,  that  it  made  God  the  auttior  of  sin, 
they  invented  the  distinction  between  a  decree  to  effect  and  a 
decree  to  permit*  This,  however,  was  only  a  verbal  subterfuge; 
for  it  still  ascribed  the  cause  of  sin  to  the  decree  and  will  of 
God.  When  pressed  further  on  the  subject,  how  it  can  be  worthy 
of  an  infinitely  good  and  benevolent  being  to  permit  sin  by  a 
^ecrecy  they  have  been  found  to  confess,  that  what  is  evil  in  the 
perpetration  is  good  in  the  decreer.  His  end  in  so  doing  they 
have  pleaded,  is  to  promote  the  highest  ultimate  good;  but  the 
sinner^ 9  end  is  self-gratification.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, can  never  remove  the  odium  cast  upon  the  decreer  of 
evil,  by  whatever  words,^or  in  whatever  shape,  the  idea  of  de- 
cree may  be  represented.  Much  ingenuity  and  subtlety  may  be 
shewn  in  attempting,  on  that  assumption,  to  clear  the  divine 
eharacter;  but  after  all,  the  cloud  remains;  and  on  such  princi- 
ples ever  will  remain,  p.  211.  Now  the  question  returns,  c(m 
there  be  any  principle  of  certainty  besides  the  divine  decree? 
Must  not  the  divine  will  be  the  ultimate  source  of  all  cer- 
tainty? No.— -p.  216.  A  creature,  however  exdted,  is  limited  in 
his  being  and  properties;  and  it  is  as  evidently  impossible  that 
he  should  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  to  multiply  absolute  infinities. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  this  limitation  is  a  negative  idea,  im- 
plying a  comparative  defect,  and  no  one  will  affirm,  that  nega- 
tion, or  defect,  as  related  to  the  created  object,  is  itself  created, 
-—because  whatever  is  created  must  have  a  positive  existence- 
It  cannot  be  denied,  again,  that  suth  limitation  involves  in- 
numerable certainties.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  from  the  vexy 
'  idea  of  limitation,  that  a  creature  will  not  do  a  great  varie^r  of 
things.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  negative  idea 
of  dependence,  p*  218.  It  follows  that  some  eventy  may  be  cer- 
tain which  are  not  decreed,  and  if  certain,  may  be  foreknown 
as  such.  Thus  Ggd  may  foreknow  a  sinful  defect^  without  de- 
creeing it,  though  he  has  created,  and  therefore  decreed  the 
being  in  whom  the  defect  is  found.  He  may  foreknow  the  de- 
fects of  ignorance,  moral  weakness^  and  sinful  neglect,  which 
are  no  objects  of  his  power,  and  consequently  of  his  decree, 
diough  the  persons  to  whom  these  sinful  defects  are  attached 
are  the  objects  both  of  his  power  and  purpose;— and  who  can 
consistently  doubt,  that  what  he  may  know,  he  actually  does 
know?  p.  219.  Every  event  has  for  its  ground  either  an  efficient 
or  a  deficient  cause;  and  ail  causes,  boSi  efficient  smd  deficient^ 
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are  equally  clear  to  the  divine  mind.  p.  235*  That  good  and 
evil  must  proceed  from  the  same  identical  principle,  is  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption;-— and  it  has  been  adopted  by  persons  of 
even  opposite  sentiments.  In  the  opposite  extreme  are  those 
who  reduce  all  events  to  the  predestinating  will  of  God;  in  the 
other,  are  those  who  reduce  all  moral  events,  without  disUnc« 
tion  of  gobd  and  bad,  to  the  will  of  man  as  thc^ir  ultimate 
source.  Both  these  extremes,  however,  pursued  to  ^beir  just 
consequences,  are  demonstrably  absurd.  Neither  of  them  gives 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  nor  unto  man  die  things 
that  are  his.  The  more  we  investigate  the  subject  without  in- 
jurious prepossessiona,  and  with  a  humble  mmd^  the  more  clearly 
we  &hall  perceive,  that  though  the  human  will  is  the  agent,  yet 
the  ultimate  cause,  and  the  only  adequate  cause  of  every  good 
effect,  is  the  will  of  God,  operating  according  to  his  beneficent 
and  infinitely  wise  nature;  and  the  only  ultimate  and  adequate 
cause  of  every  bad  effect,  though,  as  observed  before,  the  hu* 
man  will  is  the  agent,  is  a  negative  principle  peculiar  to  tht 
creature,  as  inseparably  related  to  it.  That  there  is  in  every 
creature  such  %a  principle  of  defectibility,  which  is,  howe^r, 
under  the  control  of  supreme  benificence  and  wisdom,  has 
been  proved  before,  and  that  there  is  no  such  principle  in  the 
self-ejcistent,  independent,  and  all-sufficient  Jehovah^,  needs  no 
proof."  p.  235. 

*^  We  find  the  ultimate  source  of  vice  in  the  Heart,  according 
to  the  scriptural  acceptation  of  the  term.  p.  507.  But  the  evil 
quality  of  the  heart  is  neither  from  God  nor  from  chance;  and 
yet  we  cannot  deny  [affirm]  it  to  be  without  a  cause,  in  some 
sense  of  this  word,— unless  at  the  same  time  we  renounce  the 
fundamental  axiom,  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause.  It 
was  for  want  of  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  an  evtl  hcjot, 
and  consequently  of  vice,  that  the  fathers  are  so  often  found 
contradicting  themselves  and  one  another.  These  contradic- 
tions  they  would  have  avoided,  had  they  perceived  that  the  ul- 
timate source  of  all  evil  is  a  negative  cause,  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  a  positive,  p.  509.  From  the  preceding  account 
of  the  ultimate  sources  and  the  respective  natures  of  virtue 
and  vice,  we  may  perceive  that  vice  is  a  species  of  defect  in 
moral  actions.  A  vicious  act  is  a  -wrong  act,  and  the  wrong 
quality  is  a  defective  one-*the  want  of  what  ought  to  be  in  the 
exercise  of  free  volitions.  But  we  cannot  thence  infer  that  the 
principle  of  the  defect  is  itself  vicious,  since  the  eicercise  of  a 
voluntary  choice  is  an  essential  part  of  vice.  Hence  it  follows 
demonstrably  that  the  ultimate  source  of  vice  is  not  vicioos. 
There  is  no  vicious  act  which  is  not  compounded  of  some* 
thing  positive,  and  therefore  good,  and  of  something  negative 
or  defective,  and  therefore  evil  in  a  comparative  sense*  The 
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goodness  of  the  act  is  its  physical  energy,  which  flows  from 
God;  the  badness  of  the  act  is  its  moral  defect^  or  a  failure  in 
the  manner  of  exercising  the  physical  faculties,  when  tht:y  are 
yoluDtarily  directed  to  a  wrong  end>  or  to  means  of  attaining 
it  which  are  not  laudable.  Were  there  no  principle  of  defec- 
tibility  in  the  agent,  every  act  would  be  perfectly  virtuous;  and 
were  that  principle  itself  of  a  vicious  quality,  in  a  moral  sense, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  cause  and  effect:  vice 
would  be  the  cause  of  vice,  which  is  incompatible."  p.  513. 

A  considerable  porticm  of  the  foregoing  extracts  is 
more  ingenious  than  sound.  Of  reprobation  we  treated 
in  the  last  Number.  It  is  true  that  divine  actions  are  the 
proper  objects  of  divine  decrees;  for  God  predestinates, 
or  decrees,  all  his  own  actions:  but  could  Dr.  Williams, 
if  now  living,  prove,  that  the  divine  mind  never  contem- 
plated certain  possible  actions,  and  decreed  not  to  per- 
form them?  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Governor  of  the 
universe  bad  thought  of  some  mode  of  proceeding  by 
which  Adam  might  have  been  prevented  fix)m  apostacy: 
might  he  not  have  decreed  for  wbe  reasons,  not  to  pur- 
sue that  mode  of  proceeding?  To  us,  it  seems  no  more 
absurd,  to  say,  that  Jti^hovah  has  decreed  what  he  will 
not  do,  than  what  he  will:  and  if  he  willed  not  to  restrain 
our  first  parents  by  his  grace  from  ail  evil;  if  he  de^ 
creed  that  in  certain  given  circumstances  they  should  be 
upbeld  and  act  from  their  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
choice,  without  hindrance  from  himself,  we  cannot  see 
the  impropriety  of  iiffirmingt  that  he  decreed  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  evil. 

That  God  is  not  the  Author  of  sin,  we  believe  as 
firmly  as  Dr.  Williams  did;  and  how  the  first  man  fell, 
without  any  positive  divine  agency  in  the  production  of 
his  first  unholy  thought,  his  first  unholy  feeling,  his  first 
unholy  volition,  and  his  first  unholy  action,  we  have  shown 
at  large,  in  another  place.*  Sin  came  into  the  wortd  by 
Jehovah's  not  actings  instead  of  being  produced,  as  Dr. 
Emmons  and  many  others  teach,  by  any  thing  which  he 
actuaHy  performed.  It  gave  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  read 
a  spirited  paragraph  in  Dr.  Scott  on  this  subject;  for  al** 

*  See  the  Prefftce  and  Appendix  te  ^  The  Fathers,  the  Refarmer% 
uid  the  Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eoglandi''  Sec. 
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thougk  he  believes  the  doctrine  of  an  universal,  ii 
nite  atonement,  yet  he  is  no  Hopkinsian,  nor  have  we 
ever  considered  the  denial  of  a  definite  atonement,  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Hopkinsian  scheme.  Dr.  S.  observes, 

"  No  doubt  the  Jews  wilfully  •  closed  their  eyes;'  and  so 
do  all  others,  who  perish  in  their  sins.  The  question  is,  Whedier 
all  others  would  not  do  the  same,  if  left  to  themselves,  without 
ihe  special  grace  of  God;  and  whether  God  might  not  jwtiy 
so  leave  them*  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  Author  of  nn: 
and  if  any  speak  of  God,  in  language  implying  this,  he  is  a 
blasphemer.  I  feel  not  the  least  repugnancy  at  associating,  in 
other  respects,  with  many  decided,  yet  meek  and  humble  Ar- 
minians,  (as  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees,)  but  a  man  called 
a  Calvinist,  and  maintaining  that  God  is,  in  any  sense,  die 
Author  of  sin,  I  regard  as  Judas,  and  would  have  no  communion 
with  him.  I  say,  meek  and  humble  Arminians:  for  such  as  aie 
eager  and  fierce,  often  run  into  as  direct  blasphemy,  in  another 
way.*'  Vol.  I.  p.  410* 

While  we  thus  speak,  we  are  persuaded,  that  some 
truly  renewed  men,  in  this  country,  believe  this  damnable 
doctrine,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  sin;  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impute,  in  their  esteemi  no  pollution  to 
him. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  our  authors  through 
the  long  line  of  Fathers;  and  we  leave  them,  with  the 
wish,  that  their  writings  were  better  adapted  to  public 
utility. 


Article  IV.  Letters  explaining  the  Abrahamic  Covenant^ 
rvith  a  view  to  establish^  on  this  broad  and  OTicient  basis^  the 
divine  right  of  Infant  Baptism;  and  the  question  relative  to 
the  mode  of  administering  this  Christian  Ordinance:  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Churchy  in  Phila- 
delphia. By  Jacob  J.  Janeway,  D.  D.  Philadelphia,  181^ 
pp.  302.  12mo. 

The  first  letter  in  this  volume  contains  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  importance  of  positive  institu- 
tions of  worship;  the  error  of  some  in  exalting  them  too 
highly,  the  crime  of  others  in  making  light  of  them,  and 
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tbe  author's  general  plan  of  discussing  two  questions,  re- 
lative to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  Christian  baptism. 

In  the  subsequent  sixteen  letters  he  proves,  to  our  en- 
tire  satisfaction,  that  430  years  before  the  law  was  given 
from  Sinai,  and  when  Abraham  was  90  years  of  age, 
Jehovah  entered  into  covenant  with  that  patriarch;  that 
the  covenant  included  the  promise  of  both  external  and 
q>iritual  blessings;  that  the  covenant  constituted  the  one, 
cnly,  visible  Church  in  the  world;  that  by  it  Abraham 
was  made  the  covenant  father  of  his  seed,  and  transmits 
to  them  the  benefits  of  the  covenant;  that  the  covenant  is 
perpetual;  tliat  it  embraced  Abraham  and  his  natural  pos- 
terity through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  the  exclusion  of  ish- 
mael  and  Esau,  together  with  dl  proselytes,  his  spiritual 
seed,  who  are  visibly  turned  from  the  idolatry  of  the  na- 
tions to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  together  with  their  poste- 
rity; that  circumcision  was  the  external  seal  of  this  co- 
venant; that  neither  the  Sinai  covenant  and  law,  nor  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  annulled  the 
covenant  made  with  Abrahams  ^^  that  the  law  could  not 
give  Ufe  and  righteousness,  which  were  the  proper  fruits 
of  the  promise  or  covenant;"  that  Abraham  was  consti- 
tuted the  father  of  all  subsequent  believers,  as  well  as  of 
a  znsible  seed,  the  former  of  which  were,  Jn  general,  to  be 
raised  up  from  the  latter;  that  all  who  are  included  in  the 
visible  family  of  Abraham  are  entitled  to  the  initiatory 
seal  of  that  covenant,  by  which  it  is  chartered;  that  Gen- 
tile believers  and  their  offspring  belong  to  this  family; 
that  Christian  baptism  has  been  instituted  in  place  of  cir- 
cumcision; that  the  children  of  professed  believers  ought 
to  be  baptized;  that  immersion  is  not  exclusively  ordered 
in  the  administration  of  the  rite;  and  that  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  whether  sealed  as  formerly,  by  circumcision, 
or  as  now,  by  baptism,  exhibits  powerful  encouragement, 
and  imposes  upon  all  who  are  under  it,  most  solemn  obli- 
gations, to  sincere,  universal  obedience. 

In  establishing  these  points,  he  frequently  presents 
some  truths  of  greater  and  some  of  minor  importance, 
in  a  clear  light;.  His  style  is  easy,  and  his  language,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  correct.  The  letters  are  so  well 
worthy  of  being  read,  and  preserved,  by  all  who  honour 
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us  with  their  support^  that  we  shall  extract  yexy  little 
from  them.  It  is  true,  they  cannot  claim  much  credit  for 
originality  of  thought,  because  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  have  been  learnedly  and  laboriously  diseusscd^ 
again  and  agaio,  before  Dr.  Janeway  was  born;  but  it  is 
justice  to  declare,  that  he  has  made  a  wise  selection;  and 
a  happy  arrangement  of  the  most  important  arguments 
of  the  paedobaptists,  in  his  own  perspicuous  sentences^ 
More  than  this  could  not  have  been  expected  of  him. 

The  consideration  of  one  important  question  relative 
to  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  Doctor  has  omitted;  pro- 
bably, because  it  is  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the 
paedobaptists  themselves,  and  not  between  them  and  the 
denomination  of  Baptists*  It  b  this;  What  kind  of  pr9^ 
Jesiion  in  parents  is  requisite  to  entitle  their  children  to 
baptism?  Some  maintain  that  a  parent^  who  would  pass 
from  the  world  into  the  visible  church,  and  so  be  intiiled 
to  baptism  for  himself  and  children,  must  make  a  credi- 
ble profession,  that  he  actually  possesses  saving  faith, 
through  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  while  others 
think,  that  a  profession  of  faith  of  a  different  description, 
would  have  admitted  a  gentile,  and  his  family  with  him, 
into  the  Church  under  the  Jewish  dbpensation;  and 
ought  to  do  it,  under  the  Christian.  We  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  decide  which  opinion  is  scriptural;  but  bad 
Dr.  Janeway  done  it,  it  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  his  performance. 

The  subject  has  been  much  agitated  by  American  di- 
vines; and  it  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  would  ex- 
amine the  matter  for  themselves,  to  have  a  list  of  the 
most  important  publications  relative  to  it,  that  are  now 
in  circulation.  They  are, — I.  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Churchy  by  Moses  Hemmenway^  D.  D.  of  fFelles;  print- 
ed at  Boston^  1792,  containing  pp.  123.  ivo. — 2.  An  En- 
qutry  concerning  the  Design  and  Importance  of  Christian 
Baptism  and  Discipline;  by  Nathan  fVUhams^  A.  M.  qf 
Toland'  printed  at  Boston^  1792,  pp.  70.  toa^ — 3.  J 
Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  Admission 
and  Access  to  the  Christian  Sacraments;  compriwsg  some 
strictures  on  Dr.  HemmenvHiu*s  Discourse  on  the  Chiirch; 
by  Nathanael  Emmons^  A.  M.  of  EraniHn:  printed  at 
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^rcester^  1793.  pp.  133.  8v^.— 4.  Remarks  on  the  Rev. 

Mr.  £mmons*s  Dmertation^  &c.  by  Moses  Hemmenway^ 

D.  D.  Boston,   1794.  pp.  86.   8to.-— 5.  The  Church  of 

God  described;  the  Quahfications  for  membership  stated^ 

and  Christian  Fellowship  iliustrated,  in  two  discourses^  by 

Joseph  Lathrop,  Z).  D.  of  fTest- Springfeld- 1604^.  pp.  56. 

ianio.^6.   The  FaUdity  of  Baptism  by  Sprinkling,  and 

the  right  oj  Infants  to  that  OrSnance,  supported  and 

defended  in  two  discourses,  by  David  Osgood,  />•  Z).  of 

lifedford'  1804.  pp.  83.  l2mo. — 7.  An  Attempt  to  ex- 

plain  Qod*s  Gracious  Covenant  with  behevers,  i^c*  by  John 

Hubbard  Church,  of  Felham:  1805.  pp.  91.  \2mo. — 8. 

The  Hebrew  or  Jewish,  and  Christian  Church  the  same; 

iUustrated  and  applied,  in  proof  of  the  duty  of  Infant- 

£apti$m,  by  Giles  H.  Cowles,  A.  M.  of  Bristol,  {Con.) 

180^»  pp*  100.  8i;o.-— 9.  Dissertations  on  the  subjects  and 

and  mode  of  Gospel  Baptism,  by  fFtUiam  F.  Miller,  A.  M. 

of  Windsor:   1806.  pp.    120»  Sw.— 10.  Essays  on  the 

Church  of  God,  contained  in  the  Christianas  Magazine,  by 

John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  Ib06. — 11.    The  Picdobaptist 

Catechism,  &Vr.  by  Daniel  Dow,  of  Thompson:  18o7.  pp. 

38.  8vo.— -12.  A  Dissertation^  on  the  Sinaitic  and  Abra* 

hamic  Ccfoenants;  shewing  the  former  to  be  only  temporary: 

the  latter  eoerlasting;  by  Daniel  Dow,  of  Thompson:  IS  i  1. 

pp.  75.  8wo.— 13.  Four  Sermons  on  the  Mode  and  Sub* 

jects  of  Christian  Baptism:  by  Jabez  Chactwick,  of  On* 

ondaga:  18 il.  pp.  93.  8vo. — 14,  Report  of  the  Com* 

mittee  of  the  General  Assembly,  appointed  to  draught  a 

plan  for  disciplining  baptized  Children:  written  by  the 

Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D.  1812.  pp.  56.  Bxw.  and 

signed  by  himself,  together  with  James  Richards,  D.  D. 

and  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  who  constituted  the  C^m* 

mittee. 

A  summary  of  the  most  important  truths  contained  in 
all  these  publications  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Janeway's 
Letlsers;  with  the  exception  of  those  which  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  profession  of  faith,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
quired of  parents,  who  present  their  offspring  in  bap* 
tism. 

These  writers  all  agree,  that  God  has  established  but 
one  visible  Church  in  the  world;  and  that  this  Church 
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was  not  founded  on  the  law  given  at  Sinaii  nor  on  the 
covenant  solemnly  made  at  that  mountain  between  the 
people  of  Israel  and  Jehovah.  They  are  not  all  agreed, 
however,  in  a  definition  of  the  visible  Church  in  the 
world;  nor  in  the  use  of  the  word  covenant^  and  conse- 
quently  they  differ  about  the  time  and  mode  of  institut- 
ing the  Church,  and  about  its  constituent  members. 
About  the  invisible  Churchy  consisting  of  all  that  ever 
have  been  or  shall  be  regenerated,  there  is  no  dispute. 
Let  us  then  learn  their  opinions  about  the  one  visible 
Church  in  the  worlds  and  its  organization. 

Dr.  Emmons  uses  the  word  covenant  in  the  strict 
sense,  for  ^^  a  mutual  contract,  stipulation,  or  agreement, 
between  two  or  more  parties,  by  which  they  bind  them- 
selves  to  each  other,  upon  certain  conditions.^'  He  ad- 
mits of  no  covenant  without  the  mutual  consent  of  all 
concerned  in  the  covenant.  *^  A  covenant,"  he  says,  **  be- 
tween God  and  man,  is  of  the  same  general  nature,  as  st 
covenant  between  man  and  man.  God  can  no  more  enter 
into  covenant  with  men,  without  their  personal  consent^ 
than  they  can  enter  into  covenant  with  each  other,  with- 
out their  personal  consent."  He  formally  denies  and  at- 
tempts to  disprove  three  positions  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Lathrop,  *^  1.  That  God  has  a  right  to  lay  mankind  under 
covenant  obligations,  by  his  own  sovereign  act:  2.  That 
he  has  a  right  to  bring  mankind  into  covenant,  without 
their  consent:  and  3.  That  he  brought  some  of  the  clul* 
dren  of  Israel  into  covenant,  in  this  sovereign  way." 
In  The  Covenant  of  Redemption^  the  same  writer  says, 
"the  three  sacred  persons  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity, 
mutually  agreed,  that  each  of  them  should  bear  a  dbtinct 
part  in  carrying  into  execution  tlieir  wise  and  gracious 
purposes  respecting  man."  The  covenant  of  Grace  he 
teaches  is  something  distinct  from  this;  for  **  the  coven- 
ant of  grace  subsists  between  God  and  believers;  but  the 
covenant  of  redemption  subsists  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  made  in 
time;  but  the  covenant  of  redemption  was  made  from 
eternity.  Man  has  a  part  to  perform  in  the  covenant  of 
grace;  but  man  has  no  part  to  perform  in  the  covenant 
of  redemption."  "  The  Gospel  promises  eternal  life  to  tdl 
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who  believe  in  the  Mediator.  This  gracious  proposal, 
which  €vod  makes  to  sinners,  comprises  all  the  essential 
properties  of  the  covenant  of  grace.   It  concerns  two 
parties.  It  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  two  parties. 
It  contains  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  promise  to  be  performed  on  the  other.  And  both  the 
promise  and  condition  are  founded  in  grace."  *^  The  first 
exercise  of  faith  confirms  the  covenant,  and  gives  the 
believer  an  infallible  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Oar  Saviour's  declaration,  that  *^  he  that  belie veth  and 
18  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  Dr.  Emmons  calls  **  an  in* 
ialliUe  definition  of  the  covenant  of  grace."  ^^  God  pro- 
posed the  covenant  of  grace  immediately  after  the  £dL 
And  many,  in  every  age,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  com- 
plied with  it,  and  secured  its  spiritual  and  eternal  bles- 
fikigs;"  so  that  ^'  the  covenant  of  grace  existed  about 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Sinai  covenant:"  and  **  has 
existed  near  two  thousand  years  since  the  Sinai  cove- 
nant was  dissolved. "  Of  this  covenant  of  grace  Dr.  Em- 
mons teaches,  that  there  have  been  four  dispensations: 
^<  the  first  dispensation  commenped  with  Adam,  the  se- 
cond with  Abraham,  the  third  with  Moses,  and  the  fourth 
with  Christ."  The  covenant  of  grace  is  always  precisely 
the  same,  '*  but  God  has  been  pleased  at  different  times, 
to  enjoin  other  duties  beside  faith  in  Christ,  upon  those 
who  emlM*ace  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  these  duties 
may  be  called  its  appendages,  as  they  are  injoined  wholly 
on  the  ground  of  it."  These  appendages  constitute  the 
diflferent  dispensations  <^  the  covenant.  In  the  first  dis- 
pensation, he  thinks    *^  God  required  believers  to  offer 
sacrifices,  to  profess  religion,  to  attend  public  worship, 
and  to  form  churches  or  rdigious  societies."  In  the  second 
dtapeasation,  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  required  in 
addition  to  the  former  institutions.  In  the  third,  the  cere- 
monial law  and  national  covenant  were  superadded:  and 
in  the  last,  ^'  instead  of  all  the  civil  and  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts under  the  third,  Christ  required  his  followers  only 
to  pntfeas  religion,  to  unite  in  religious  societies,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  to  celebrate  the 
memorials  cS  his  own  death."  Hence  it  follows,  accord- 
ing  to  tlus  theory,  "  that  none  but  real  saints  are  in  the 
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doiFeaant  of  grace;"  that  ^^  none  are  reqaired  to  profess 
reUfim  but  real  saints;"  that  **  none  ought  to  be  admit, 
ted  into  the  visible  clmrch  but  tliose  who  appear  to  fee 
interested  in  the  coi^enant  of  grace;"  that  ^Hht  aposdei 
admitted  none  into  the  Chwcfa,  but  tliose  who  they  sop. 
posed  were  true  belierers;"  and  that  none  belong  to  the 
visible  church  but  those  who  make  a  credtt>fe  prvfessioa 
that  they  really  are  saints. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmons,  the  visible  churdiii 
founded  an  the  covenant  of  grace  which  he  hoe  deicribe^ 
and  consists  of  all  persons  who,  with  apparent  sincerity^ 
profess  to  lead  ^*  a  good  life,"  *'  to  believe  the  funds* 
mental  doctrines  of  the  GospeU"  and  to  have  ^Uboseex* 
erctses  of  heart  which  constitute  a  real  saint."  He  teaches 
of  course,  ^'  that  baptized  infants,  whether  sanctified  or 
unsanctified,  belong"  NOT  ^  to  the  visible  church;"  far 
says  he,  '^  they  cannot  belong  to  it  by  their  own  act:"^ 
'^  they  cannot  belong  to  it  by  virtue  of  their  patents'  acl;^ 
— and  ^*  baptized  infants  cannot  belong  to  the  visibk 
church,  by  virtue  of  God's  act."  The  children  of  visiide 
saints  ought  to  be  baptized,  he  admits;  but  tbeir  bapdim 
is  no  recc^ition  of  their  membership  in  the  churdu  but 
rather  an  act  expressive  of  the  parents'  faith,  and  a  tokea 
of  his  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  die  gospel  di^M- 
sation. 

We  have  presented  this  scheme  at  large,  and  in  tk 
clear  language  of  its  ablest  advocate,  because  it  is  ftiy 
generally  received  in  New-England.  With  the  exceptioB 
of  one  appendage  to  the  fourth  dispensation  of  the  cove* 
nant  of  grace,  the  baptism  of  infants,  it  is  the  system  of 
the  Antipasdobaptists,  as  well  as  of  other  congregadoo* 
alists.  It  is  the  system  adopted  by  aU  who  are  with  pro* 
priety  denominated  Hopkinsians;  and,  as  the  reader  wiH 
observe,  is  built  upon  a  definition  of  the  SngKsh  waei 
ctfvenant. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Church  entertains  the  same  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace  that  Dr.  EmiMO 
has  inculcated;  and  says  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ^  i% 
essentially,  the  covenant  of  grace;" — *•  could  not  be  made 
with  any,  except  they  had  the  failli  of  Abraham;— ^«^ 
to  extend  to  the  Gentiles,"  who  should  believe;— aai 
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jpromned  not  only  eternal  life  to  the  believer  in  c6venant# 
but  to  the  children  of  the  believer,  on  condition  of  the 
parents'  fidelity.  The  promisie  respecting  the  seed   of 
believers,  he  conceives  to  have  been  added  to  the  cove-* 
nant  of  grace  in  its  simple  form,  without  changini;  the 
nature  of  the  original  covenant  itself*    He  says,  **  it  was 
in  €X>nsequeoce  of  Abraham's  faithfuhiess,  that  the  Lord 
was  a  God  to  his  children."  *'  Now  all  other  godly  pa-* 
rents,  who  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  have  the  same 
IMt>aii8e  made  to  them  respecting  their  children.  For  the 
same  covenant,  essentially^  is  made  with  them,  which 
God  established  with  Abraham.  Hence  the  children  of 
all  other  godly  parents  are  comprehended  in  the  covenant 
with  their  parents,  on  condition  of  their  parents'  being 
fisithfuL — Here  I  wish  to  have  it  particularly  noticed, 
that  when  I  speak  of  childrens'  being  comprehended  in 
the  covenant  with  their  parents,  my  meaning  is — That 
the  covenant  has  peculiar  respect  to  the  children,  and 
contains  a  promise  that  they  shall  be  sanctified,  if  their 
parents  are  faithful:  They  are  comprehended  in  the  cove- 
nant, in  this  sense,  that  there  is  an  established  connexion 
between  their  parents'  faithfulness  and  their  piety."  Of 
this  Abrahamic  covenant,  he  teaches  that  circumcision 
iMM  the   seal,   and  that  baptism  now  is;  having  come 
in  the  place  of  circumcision.  ^^  Baptism,"  he  remarks,  * 
**  is  a  sacrament  of  divine  appointment:  it  is  a  seal  of 
Ciod's  gracious  covenant,  and  a  pledge  of  his  faithfulness* 
!It  seals  God's  gracious  covenatit,  in  which  he  promises 
the  believer  to  be  his  God,  and  the  God  of  his  seed,  to 
whom  it  is  applied.  In  this  view,  baptism  will  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  iaith  of  the  believer  in  the  divine  pro- 
mise.   On  having  his  child  baptized,  he  will  feel  that 
God's  covenant  of  promise  has  been  sealed  with  respect 
to  the  child;  and  that  he  may  now  look  to  God  for  cove- 
nant blessings  for  it" 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Emmons  says,  ^^  we  wiU  not  deny 
that  he  [God]  has  absolutely  engaged  to  sanctify  them 
[children]  all,  if  their  parents  faithfully  discharge  their 
covenant  obligations."  Neither  Mr.  Church  nor  Dr. 
CmmMms,  however,  consider  baptized  infants  in  relation 
to  whom  this  promise  of  salvation  may  apply,  as  belong- 
VoL.  I.  -22.  No.  3. 
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ing  to  the  church,  until  they  profess  to  have  the  fiiith  of 
Abraham. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  admits  the  distinction  made  by  Dr. 
Emmons  between  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  co« 
venant  of  redemption  to  be  correct;  but  he  uses  the 
words  new  covenant  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  than  his 
opponent  would,  to  denote  all  that  is  intended  by  the 
new  testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  visible 
Church  of  God  in  the  world  is,  he  correcUy  says,  **  the 
whole  body  of  professed  and  visible  Christians,  together 
with  their  children.''  This  church,  according  to  his 
theory,  is  founded  on  the  new  covenant^  which  he  defines 
to  be,  '*a  divine  and  gracious  constitution  respecting 
fallen  man,  founded  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  ad- 
ministered by  him,  according  to  which  the  church  is 
formed  and  governed.  It  contains  a  law,  or  rule  of  duty 
and  obedience,  inforced  by  penalties;  and  also  a  grant  of 
special  privileges;  and  establishes  a  mutual  relation  and 
connection  between  the  duties  prescribed  and  the  pri* 
vileges  granted  to  those  who  are  therein  interested  or 
concerned."  "  The  preceptive  part  of  the  covenant  con- 
tains  all  the  laws  of  Christ."  **  All  to  whom  the  cove- 
nant is  proposed  are  required  and  bound  to  consent  to  it, 
accept  of  it,  voluntarily  come  under  its  bonds,  and  so 
'  perform  the  covenant  duties  therein  prescribed.  It  has 
the  authority  of  a  divine  law,  and  needs  not  our  consent 
to  give  it  a  binding  force."  All  who  hear  the  gospel  are, 
he  says,  under  the  bond  of  this  covenant^  so  soon  as  they 
come  under  vows  of  obedience  by  their  own  personal 
act;  and  the  children  of  such  persons,  *^  by  the  stipula- 
tion of  those  who  are  authorized  to  act  for  them."  '*  Some 
who  are  not  inwardly  sanctified,  are  yet  so  far  in  cove- 
nant, that  they  are  rightful  members  of  the  visUde 
church."  *'  All  therefore,  who  are  comprehended  in  that 
convenant  by  which  the  church  is  formed,  are  relativdy 
or  federally  holy."  "  They  are  so  for  owned  by  God, 
diat  he  calls  them  his  people;  externally  adopts  them; 
puts  his  name  upon  them;  endows  them  with  special 
privileges;  gives  them  his  word  and  ordinances;  all  out- 
ward means  adapted  to  persuade  and  win  thdr  hearts  to 
love  and  fear  hiiO;  and  keep  his  commandments." 
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The  condition  of  abitSng  in  the  visible  Church,  Dr^ 
Hemmenway  states  to  be  *'  abiding  in  a  credible  profes-^ 
sion  of  Chrislianity,  not  falling  away  from,  or  overthrowing 
the  credibility  of  it,  either  by  open  defection  from  the 
fiuth,  or  a  scandalous  life,  obstinately  persisted  in,  after 
admonition  with  other  gospel  means  have  been  faith- 
fully and  patiently  used  with  him,  to  recover  him  from 
the  error  of  his  way.''  All  the  adult  members  of  the 
visible  church,  he  considers  entitled  to  all  its  external 
ordinances;  and  of  course  to  the  baptism  of  their  fa* 
milies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  visible  church  of  God 
in  die  world  began  to  exist,  so  soon  as  God  made  any 
revelation  of  the  new  covenant^  (which  Dr*  Emmons 
very  well  says  is  the  wvenant  of  redemption^)  and  any 
persons  acceded,  by  a  credible  profession,  to  the  divine 
proposals  of  reconciliation.  To  accede  to  the  proposed 
terms  of  reconciliation  with  God  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth,  is  actually  to  enter  into  what  Dr.  Emmons  calls 
the  covenant  of  grace;  to  profess  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  church  reason  to  think  the  fact  cor- 
responds with  the  profession,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Em- 
mons, such  a  credible  profession  as  makes  the  professor 
a  member  of  the  visible  church.  Dr.  Hemmenway  dif- 
fers from  Dr.  Emmons  chiefly  about  the  introduction  of 
iofants  into  the  church  with  their  parents,  and  about  the 
propriety  of  admitting  an  adult  to  the  church  who  makes 
no  such  profession  of  his  being  savingly  united  to  Christ 
as  the  church  judges  to  be  true.  Dr.  Emmons  would 
admit  no  professor  whom  he  did  not  verily  believe  to  be 
regenerated;  but  Dr.  Hemmenway  would  admit  all  of  a 
noml  life,  and  competent  knowledge,  who  should  pro- 
fess ^^  that,  so  far  as  they  understand  the  gospel,  and 
luiow  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  they  do  believe,  ap- 
prove and  consent  to  it  without  reserve,  and  are  willing 
to  give  up  themselves  to  God  in  Christ  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  covenant,  resolving  without  delay  to 
forsake  every  known  sin,  and  persevere  in  the  practice 
of  eveiy  known  duty." 

Their  other  differences  are  of  little  moment,  for  one 
^79  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  the  covenant  by  which 
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the  visible  Church  h  formed;  and  the  other  afiEurms,  that 
a  covenant  qf  grace^  by  which  the  covenanting  saint  re- 
ceives the  blessings  that  flow  from  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption,  is  the  covenant  by  which  the  same  church  is 
formed. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dow,  a  very  sententious  writer,  is 
second  only  to  Dr.  Emmons  in  defence  of  the  doctrines, 
that  ^*  the  visible  church  comprehends  all  such,  as  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  aie 
in  a  visible  covenant,  to  attend  upon  gospel  institu* 
tions:" — ^*that  the  visible .  church  b^an,  as  soon  as 
there  were  any  believers  in  Christ,  who  took  it  upon 
them  to  attend  divine  institutions:"  and  that  circum- 
cision  was,  while  baptism  now  is,  the  seal  of  the  be- 
Reveres  JaUhy  or  a  token  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
not  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

Dr.  Osgood  teaches,  that  '^  the  new  covenant  was 
virtually  proposed  to  our  first  parents  when  they  re* 
ceived  the  first  promise  of  a  Saviour,  and  their  family 
was  thereby  constituted  the  visible  church  and  people 
of  God.  Ii  continued  in  the  families  of  such  of  their 
descendents  as  adhered  to  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God."  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
he  thinks,  constituted  a  national  church,  and  rendered 
all  his  circumcised  posterity,  together  with  those  who 
were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Abraham,  the  pe- 
culiar,  covenant  people  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he 
says  **  that  the  covenant  here  mentioned,  (Gen.  xvii.)  was 
the  same  covenant  of  grace  which  is  made  with  be-^ 
lie  vers  under  the  gospel,  can,  with  no  show  of  reason, 
be  doubted.  The  promise,  IwUl  be  a  Qod  to  thee  and  to 
thy  seed^  includes  blessings  of  every  kind.-^— Faith  was 
really  the  condition  of  the  Abrahamic,  as  it  is  of  the 
gospel  covenant,  and  was  as  truly  denoted  by  circum- 
cision of  old,  as  it  is  by  baptism  now.  Thus  we  see  that, 
in  this  early  constitution  of  God's  church,  infants  were 
by  his  authority,  made  members,  included  in  the  cove- 
nant with  their  parents,  and  received  the  seal  of  the 
covenant  in  circumcision." 

Dr.  Lathrop,  says  *^  by  the  visible  church  are  meant 
all  those  who  have  been  visibly  dedicated  to  God  in 
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Christ,  and  bave  not,  by  infidelity,  heresy,  or  scandal, 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  society  of  Christians.*'-— 
'*  Xhe  promise  to  Abraham  was  made  also  to  his  infant 
seed,  who  were  to  receive  the  seal  and  token  of  the  pro- 
mise, as  well  as  he;  and  as  many  as  received  it  not,  were 
said  ta  have  broken  God's  covenant;  and  these  were  to 
be  cut  off,  or  excluded  from  among  their  people.''  He 
teaches,  moreover,  that  since  Christ,  proselytes  to  the 
trac  religion  are  to  be  received  into  the  church  with  their 
children,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were  before  the 
Christian  dispensation  commenced,  with  the  change  of 
circumcision  for  baptism. 

The  performance  of  the  Rev.  Giles  H;  Cowles,  agrees 
with  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Emmons,  in  nearly  every 
pmnt  but  this,  that  circumcised  and  baptized  infants  be« 
long  in  some  sense  to  the  church,  being  dedicated  to  him 
as  his  property.  He  is  very  explicit  in  teaching  that  bap* 
tistn  and  circumcision  are  different  seals  of  the  same  co* 
venant  of  grace,  and  not  of  the  covenant  of  redemption; 
and  that  whether  they  are  applied  to  parents  or  their 
offspring,  they  are  tokens  of  the  faith  <^  the  professing 
parents.  His  words  are,  **  Circumcision  was  a  token  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  those  who  ap- 
plied this  token  to  themselves  or  children,  as  has  been 
already  shewn.  It  denoted  that  they  gave  their  assent  to 
this  covenant,  and  thus  was  a   seal  or  token  of  their 
faith.  Accordingly  the  apostle  calls  it,  ^  a  'seal  of  tlie 
righteousness  of  the  faith  which  Abraham  had  being  yet 
oncircumcised;'  showing  that  he  first  believed,  and  then 
circumcised  himself  and  household  in  token  of  his  faith. 
So  baptism  now  is  a  token  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  thus  a 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace.   For   Philip    told   the 
eumich,  that  he  might  be  baptized,  if  he  believed  wi'h 
all  his  heart;  which  plainly  shews,  that  baptism  is  a 
token  of  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of 
grace." 

If  this  is  true,  our  Baptist  brethren  are  not  much  out 

of  the  way,  for  they  say  baptism  is  a  sign,  a  token,  a  seal 

of  an  individuals  faith,  and  therefore  none  but  a  believer 

should  be  baptized* 

From  Mr.  Cowlea's  view  it  follows,  that  none  should 
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but  renewed  persons  or  the  children  of  renew- 
ed persons^  because  otherwise  the  rite  of  bftptism  would 
be  ft  token  of  something  which  did  not  exist,  to  wit,  faidi 
in  the  parent,  and  so  would  be  a  seal  of  a  lie.  This  has  in- 
duced  most  of  the  New  England  divines  of  the  present 
day,  strenuously  to  maintain,  that  no  children  but  those 
of  at  least  one  communicant  should  be  baptized;  and 
those  who  have  admitted  some  parents  to  profess  faith 
and  have  the  ordinance  of  baptism  administered,  without 
coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  have  been  stigmatized  as  the 
supporters  of  *'  the  half* way  covenant."  Dr.  Cyprian 
Strong,  of  Chatham  in  Connecticut,  has  published  a  dis- 
course or  two  on  this  subject;  and  before  him  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  and  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  maintained  a  spirited  and  learned  contro- 
versy about  it.  Dr.  Hemmenway  and  Dr.  Emmons  have 
respectively  taken  up  -the  cause  of  these  great  com- 
batants, so  that  it  is  less  to  be  regretted,  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  that  their  writings  cannot  easily  be  ob< 
tained. 

Dr.  Osgood's  discourses,  and  the.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Mil- 
ler's dissertations,  are  principally  devoted  to  the  proof  of 
the  propriety  of  baptism  by  sprinkling,  or  affusion.  We 
think  them  unanswerable,  but  while  Dr.  Osgood  treats 
his  opponents  with  all  due  respect,  we  must  s^y  that 
Mr.  Miller  forgets  that  all  Baptists  are  not  like  the  feiv 
ignorant  persons  of  that  persuasion  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  that  it  was  descending  from  the  common 
dignity  of  a  minister  of  God,  to  fill  his  pages  with  such 
expressions  a^  ^*  John  the  Dipper,"  *^  dipping  him  like  a 
duck;"  *^  diving  like  a  fish,"  and  duck-dipping  baptists." 

The  "  Enquiry"  of  the  Rev.  N.  Williams,  and  the 
'*  Four  Sermons*'  of  the  Rev.  J.  Chadwick,  are  more 
estimable  than  any  of  these  writings,  if  we  except  Dr. 
Mason's  Essays  on  the  Church  of  God.  Indeed  these 
three  authors,  and  Dr.  Janeway,  very  nearly  harmonize* 
The  four  intend  the  covenant  of  redemption^  when  they 
write  about  the  covenant  of  grace.  Mr.  Chadwick  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  each  of  them,  when  he  says, 

^^  It  appears  perfectly  consistent  to  consider  baptized  chil- 
dren as  being  under  covenant  obligations  to  be  the  Lord's,  al- 
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though  they  may  have  never  entered  into  .personal  engagements 
of  this  kbd.  For  God  has  a  right  to  receive  into  covenant 
whom  he  pleases.  And  it  hath  pleased  him  to  establish  his  gra- 
cious covenant  with  believers  and  their  seed*  Consequendy,  an 
obligation  is  laid  on  both  to  keep  this  covenant. 

"  The  notion,  that  God  cannot  bring  men  under  the  bond  of 
his  covenant,  without  their  personal  consent^  does  not  appear 
to  be  founded  on  scripture.  It  is  admitted,  that  a  covenant 
smong  men  often  implies  two  or  more  contracting  parties,  so 
that  its  obligation  becomes  mutual,  only  by  mutual  consent. 
But  from  this,  we  cannot  rightly  determine  the  nature  of  a 
covenant  existing  between  God  and  men.  For  there  is  an  in- 
finite disparity  between  the  parties  therein  concerned.  It  is 
within  the  province  of  Jehovah,  to  bring  men  into  a  covenant 
relation  to  him,  with,  or  without,  their  personal  consent.  Do 
not  the  whole  human  race  stand  in  a  covenant  relation  to  him, 
in  respect  of  his  engagement  not  to  drown  the  earth  any  more 
by  a  flood  of  waters?  It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  covenant  of 
this  nature  actually  exists.  Yet  the  consent  of  men  to  this  co- 
venant has  never  been  required.  The  scriptural  idea  of  cove- 
nant^ is  often  illustrated  by  the  terms  promise  and  testament. 
These  several  terms  are  used  as  synonymous.  Both  a  conditional 
and  an  unconditional  promise  on  the  part  of  God,  is  called  a 
covenant. 

"'  The  covenant  with  Abraham  was  of  the  nature  of  an  on- 
conditional  promise.  God  said,  ^  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of 
aiaoy  nations;  and  I  Ti/i// establish  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee.'  There  was,  indeed,  a  condition 
required  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  inherit  the  blessings  of 
that  covenant.  But  the  performance  of  this  condition  was  se- 
cured by  the  divine  promise.  Thus  it  is  written,  *  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts:  and 
I  wiU  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.' 

^^  Some  may  diink  this  absolute  promise  pertains  to  the  co- 
venant of  redemption;  and  that  the  covenant  of  grace  is  always 
conditioned.  But,  it  is  not  seen,  that  there  is  any  just  ground 
for  making  a  distinction  between  the  covenant  of  redemption 
and  the  covenant  of  grace.  They  are  both  one  and  the  same 
covenant.  The  conditional  promises  of  this  covenant  respect  its 
external  administration,  and  the  absolute  promises  of  it  respect 
its  sfitenMi/adminiatratioii.  Where  the  covenant  is  brought  into 
view  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  of  mercy,  it  always  has  a 
condition.  But  where  its  internal  and  effectual  administration 
is  spoken  of,  its  promise  is  absolute.  God  engages  to  give  the 
elect  seed  *  an  heart  to  know  him.'  He  promises  that  every 
qualification  necessary  to  inherit  the  blessing  shall  be  pos- 
sessed.^ 
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TTiC  eavmant  qf  .works  was  made  between  Jehovah 
and  the  first  Adam.  Jehovah  was  the  Covenanter  and 
Adam  the  covenantee.  The  promise  of  the  covenanter 
was  to  bestow  eternal  life  not  only  upo^  Adam  but  upon 
all  his  posterity.  The  condition  of  the  covenant  was  per- 
fect obedience  during  the  time  of  probation.  Adam  con- 
sented to  the  covenant,  and  undertook  to  perform  the 
condition;  but  he  failedi  and  so  was  for  ever  broken  the 
covenant  of  works^  which  is  often  called  the  old  tesUh 
tnent* 

The  new  covenant  was  made  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Mediator.  Jehovah  was  the  covenanter,  and  the  Son, 
anointed  a  covenant  head  from  everlasting,  acting  as  the 
Representative  of  the  people  given  to  him  to  be  redeem- 
ed, was  the  covenantee.  The  promise  was,  to  grive  eternal 
life  to  him  as  Mediator,  and  to  all  whom  he  represented 
The  condition  was,  that  the  Mediator  should  obey  and 
suffer  during  the  time  of  probation  appointed  him,  so  as 
to  bear  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 
work  out  for  them  a  justifying  righteousness.  The 
Anointed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  consented  to  the 
covenant,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  performed  the  con- 
dition, so  that  the  new  covenant  is  well  ordered  in  ail 
things  and  sure.  Eternal  life  shall  certainly  be  enjoyed 
by  the  God* man,  as  the  head  of  his  people,  with  all  whom 
he  has  redeemed.  This  covenant  is  called  indiscriminate* 
ly,  by  the  greater  part  of  divines,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  the  new  covenant. 

Now  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  was  a  gracious  covenant ^  but  we  can  never 
admit  that  it  was  the  covenant  of  grace.  Dr.  Janeway 
does  not  affirm  that  it  was;  but  he  rather  inadvertently 
says,  **  That  it  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  ctuve- 
nant  of  grace.^^  p.  109.  Mr.  Chadwick  says,  "the  covc^ 
nant  of  grace  was  established  with  the  patriarch  Abra* 
ham,  the  promise  of  which  respected  not  only  himael^ 
but  his  natural  seed.  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  diat  the 
Abrahamic  covenant, — the  very  covenant  which  was 
ratified  by  circumcision,  was  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
that  the  promise  of  this  Qovenant,  not  only  then  respected 
both  the  believer  and  his  natural  seed  as  such:  but  also. 
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Aspects  them  n&w;  an  evident  propriety  will  be  secA  iff 
Continuing  td  apply  the  seal  of  the  covenant  to  AofA." 

Now  it  must  be  manirest,  since  Christ  was,  and  Abra- 
ham was  not  the  covenantee  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  that 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  NOT  the  covenant  of  grace. 
We  rather  prefer  the  assertion  of  ISfr.  Williams  in  his 
tftquiry^  that  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  was  A  If 
ADMINISTRATION  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  and  thsilJ 
Chribt  by  commit  inning  hi*  ministers  ic  baptize  in  his' 
name,  introduced  a  new  administration^  or  di^pensatioil 
of  the  Siime  covenant,  which  is  everlastmg. 

The  visible  church  tn  the  worlds  we  dt  fine  to  be  that 
asseml^ly  of  people,  which  has  been  visibly  called  out  of 
the  world,  to  constitute  a  society  for  the  worship  of  God, 
according  to  his  institutions.  The  word  «xKAjj<r/*,  the 
churchy  derived  from  «,  out  o/J  and  ic«>«o  to  callj  signifies 
ai)  as^iembly,  or  collection  of  people  called  together  out 
of  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  invisible  church,   consisting  of  air  the  elect  of 

Ood,  began  to  be  called  out  from  mankind,  and  to  be 

organized  as  the  Messiah's  mystical  body,  so  soon  as 

the  first  instance  of  regeneration  occurred;  but  the  rn- 

sible  churchy  designed  to  be  instrumental  in  erecting  the 

invisible^  was  not  organized  until  the  days  of  Abraham; 

for  until  his  days,  no  portion  of  mankind  was  separated 

from  the  rest  by  any  peculiar  external  ordinance,  plan  of 

association,  mode  of  government,  or  covenant  relation. 

Whatever  ordinances  of  worship  had  been  previously^ 

given,  had  been  indiscriminately  given  to  mankind,  so 

that  Cain  no  less  than  Abel  offered  sacrifices.  It  was  not 

ao  with   circumcisipn.  We  agree,    therefore,  with  Dr. 

Mason,  that  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abrafiam^  when 

be  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  by  which  he  secured 

to  him  a  numerous  posterity,  and  their  inheritance  in 

the  land   of  Canaan;  (See  Gen.  xiii.  14,  15,  16,  and 

rv.  7  to  18.)  and  that  when  Abraham  was  ninety-nine 

years  old,  Jehovah  made  another  covenant  with  him,  id 

Which  he  promised  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to  his  seed 

after  him  in  their  generations.  Gen.  xvii.  1  to  22.  Id 

making  these  two  covenants  JehoVah  in  condescension 

obligated  himself  to  do^  what  he  assured  Abraham  he 
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would  do,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  when  he  said,  "  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country^  and  from  thy  kindred^  and  from 
thy  father^ s  house ^  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee;  and 
Jtmll  make  of  thee  a  great  nation^  and  I  will  Mess  thee^ 
and  make  thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing. 
And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee^  and  curse  him  that, 
curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessedJ*^  Gen.  xii.  1,  2,  3.  This  command  and  as- 
surance given  in  Ur,  were  not  the  covenants,  but  rather 
8  preface  to  them.  The  covenants,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  were  made  in  conformity  with  this  divine  inti- 
mation; but  not  until  Abraham  had  left  Ur,  and  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  promise. 

With  Dr.  Mason,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  second 
covenant  with  Abraham,  made  fourteen  years  after  the  first, 
was  neither  a  covenant  of  grace,  nor  a  covenant  of  works, 
for  eternal  life;  nor  a  domestic,  nor  a  personal  covenant, 
as  was  the  first  made  with  him.  The  second  covenant, 
recorded  in  Gen.  xvii.  which  is  denominated  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant,  was  designed  to  assure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  second  great  promise  made  to  him  while  he 
was  yet  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  [in  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,']  and  the  effect  of  it 
wa^  to  bring  him  and  his  family  with  all  i^ho  should 
join  them  in  a  kindred  profession,  into  a  church  estate. 
It  was  a  covenant  ecclesiastical^  by  which  Jehovah  or- 
ganized the  visible   church,   as  one  distinct  spiritual 
society;  and  according  to  which  all  his  after  dealings 
were  to  be  regulated.  The  grace  of  God  had  been  dis- 
pensed in  various  ways,  before  the  Abrahamic  Covenant 
was  made;  but  that  covenant  introduced  a  new,  a  pe- 
culiar, an  ecclesiastical  ^*  administration  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  by  visible  means,''  which  is  to  endure  as  long 
as  the  sun. 

The  sign  of  this  ministration^  dispensation^  or  adminit' 
iratianj  has  been  changed,  but  the  dispensation  of  gracfi 
throu^  the  existence  and  instrumentality  of  a  visible 
society,  called  the  church  in  the  world,  shall  not  cease 
while  the  world  stands. 

The  inherent  grace  of  God  moved  him  to  institute 
the  church,  by  this  ecclesiastical  covenant  with  Abra* 
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bam;  and  the  design  of  the  Church  instituted  is  to  con* 
yej  grace  from  God,  to  the  souls  of  men,  instrumentally 
by  the  oracles  of  which  the  visible  chqrch  is  the  depo* 
utory,  and  by  the  ordinances  observed  by  her;  but  me- 
ritoriously through  the  Divine  Seed  born  of  her;  and 
efficaciously  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised  to  dwell 
in  her.  Of  this  church-covenant  with  Abraham,  circum^ 
eisian  was  thq,  seal,  the  token,  the  symbol,  the  distinctive 
mark.  It  was  an  institution  of  God  designed  to  instruct, 
comfort,  and  edify  men  who  are  material  in  one  com- 
ponent part  of  their  being:  it  was  addressed  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  By  it,  God  reminded  every  contemplative 
Israelite  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham;  and  con- 
sequently of  the  gracious  designs,  obligations  and  results 
of  it.  Being  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  it  becomes  also  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  an  external  seal,  or  symbol,  of 
the  grace  that  originated  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
of  the  grace  that  was  to  be  communicated  by  it. 

The  covenant  of  grace  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Abrahamic  church-covenant:  and  the  latter  was  a  mani- 
festation of  the  former.  In  the  latter  Jehovah  promised 
to  be  a  God  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed.  Now  by  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Dow  has  clearly  proved,  we  are 
to  understand,  "  1.  His  natural  posterity,  2.  Christ,  and 
3.  Believers."  The  proof  he  derives  from  the  following 
passages.  Rom.  ix.  7.  "  Neither  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham  are  they  all  children."  Gal.  iii.  !«• 
"Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises 
made.  He  saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as 
of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ."  Gal.  iii.  29. 
"  If  ye  be  Christ's  then  are  ye  Abrahaih's  seed,  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise."  We  quote  Mr.  Dow's  ex-  " 
bibition  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  concerning 
Mraham^s  seed^  in  Gen.  xvii.  not  to  prove,  as  he  thinks 
be  has  dmie,  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  its  pro- 
mises referred  exclusively  to  BelieVers;  but  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Abrahamic  church-covenant  in- 
cluded under  the  promiset  of  being  a  God  to  his  seed, 
not  only  all  professed  believers  of  all  nations  with  their 
^t^ldren,  and  all  of  his  circumcised  offspring,  except 
^  few  qiecifically  rejectedi  but  wen  Christ  himself;  for 
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Jehovah  certainly  covenants  to  be  a  God,  in  an  eccle- 
^astical  relation^  to  all  the  three.  In  this  relation  he  is  God 
to  Christ  in  his  Mediatorial  person  and  office;  and  hence 
it  is  said  "the  head  of  Christ  is  God,"  as  Chrisi  is 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  "Christ  is  &xlV"  Thj|t 
Christ  was  included  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
is  also  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  in  him,  born  in  the 
Church,  as  its  Lord  and  Saviour,  all  ti^e  nations  of  the 
earth  were  tp  be  blessed;  and  it  is  only  in  this  Seed,  thi^t 
the  whole,  of  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  demanded,  if  circumcision  was  the  seal  of 
the  Abrahamic  church-covenant,,  why  it  is  said  by  all 
these  authors  but  Dr.  Mason,  to  be  a  seal  of  the  cO' 
venant  of  grace.  The  reason  is  obvious;  in  the  covenant 
with  Abraham^  God  promised  a  Saviour,  through  whom, 
all  that  believe  with  the  faith  of  Abraham,  are  to  be  justi- 
fied freely  by  God\s  grace,  on  account  of  the  righteoui>nc38 
of  Christ.  The  design  of  sending  this  Divine  Seed  of 
Abraham  is  explained  by  the  gospel,  which  was  preached 
to  thaf  patriarch,  as  it  is  to  us;  and  when  he  received^ 
seal  of  God's  covenant  to  raise  up  the  Christ  from  his 
loins,  it  was  also  sealtd  to  him,  that  through  the  right- 
eousness of  his  Seed,  Christ,  all  who  in  faith  receive  him 
shall  be  justified.  Thus  circumcision  became  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  seal  of  two  distinct  covenants;  indirectly 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  the  Mediator; 
and  directly  of  the  covenant  ecclesiastical^  between  God 
and  Abraham,  called  in  Acts  viij,  8.  the  covenant  ^f^' 
cumcisiqnj  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption were  to  be  dispensed.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
divinely  appointed  symbol  to  have  a  double  signification. 
The  language  of  the  covenant  and  the  testimony  of  the 
apostle  Paul  united,  assure  us,  that  circumcision  was  a 
se.aj  of  the  covenant  by  which  Abraham  was  constituted 
the  father  of  all  them  that  believe^  and  of  the  righteous' 
ness  of  the  faith,  which  Abraham  had,  and  which  the 
covenant  with  him  was  to  introduce. 

The  declaration  of  Paul,  Rom.  iv.  11.  that  circumcision 

was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  Mr^ 

ham  hady  being  yet  uncircumcised^  thqt  he  might  b^  ^ 

ffther  of  all  them:  tf^t  believe,  though  they  be  not  cvrcM- 
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fiscd;  that  rigkteousne§9  might  be  imputed  to  $hem  ako; 
seems  to  have  been  generally  misunderstood. 

All  the  writers  we  have  quoted  on  this  subject,  but 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Chadwick,  and  Drs.  Mason  and 
Janew^y;  and  all  the  Baptists,  consider  circumcision  as 
a  sign,  seal,  or  token  of  Abraham'^  faith.  Dr,  Janeway 
well  says,  **The  sacred  writer,  I  apprehend,  does  not 
intend  to  teach  us,  that  circumcision  was  given  to  the 
patriarch  as  a  seal  of  his^tM,  and  as  such  to  certify  him 
dirrf^/y  that  he  was  a  true  believer:  for,  you  will  observe^ 
he  does  not  say,  he  received  it  as  the  seal  o/*  Aw  faith, 
but  he  received  It  as  a  seal  of  the  aiGHTEOusKESs  of  the 
faith  which  he  had*  Between  these  forms  of  expression 
there  is  a  manifest  difference. — It  sealed  the  blessing  to 
bim,  by  sealing  the  covenant  which  contained  it.  This 
covenant  exhibited,  among  other  benefits,  the  righteottS' 
ness  qfjaithj  or,  in  other  words,  justification  by  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  it  engaged 
that  Abraham  and  all  true  believers  should  be  made 
righteous,  by  this  glorious  righteousness  of  Christ,  re- 
ceived by  faith.*'  Letters,  p.  143,  144.  To  the  same 
purpose  Mr.  Chadwick  remarks, 

^^The  phrase,  *  the  righteousness  of  the  faith,'  most  evidently 
means  the  righteousness  which  God  has  provided  for  the  justi- 
fication of  sinners,  even  the  imputed  righteousness  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  which  is  apprehended  by  faith;  and  not  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  Abraham's  faith.  That  he  had  a  genuine  faith, 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  that  he  should  be  required  to 
itteat  the  genuineness  of  it,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  does  not 
appear  at  all  probable.  Whereas  there  was  an  undoubted  pro- 
priety in  God's  giving  him  a  token  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  promised  Saviour  was  imputed  to  him  for  his  justification^ 
and  that  it  should  also  be  imputed  to  all  of  his  character, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  This  idea  of  the  term  under  consi- 
deration is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  last  clause  in  the  1 1th 
yerse;  viz.  *that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  to  theoL 
also.'  Circumcision  was  a  seal  of  that  righteousness  which  is 
imputed  to  believers.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration  that  the  phrase,  ^  the  righteousness 
of  fadth,'  is  several  times  contrasted  with  ^  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,'  where  it  can  certainly  mean  nothing  less .  than '  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  which  is  imputed  to  them  that  be- 
l\^vci  Thpxt  ia  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  13th  v^rse  of  this. 
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same  chapter.  *  For  the  promise  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of 
the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the 
law;  hnt  ihroM^  the  righteeusness  of  ftnth!  Again;  in  chap, 
au  6.  the  apostle,  having  spoken  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  says,  *  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh 
on  ^is  wise.'  It  is  certain,  that  the  righteousness  offaithj  in 
these  instances,  means  gospel  righteousness  which  is  imputed 
^without  works*'  These  things  are  sufficient  to  determine  its 
import  to  be  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  case  before  us.  So  that 
the  apostle  is  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  Abraham  re« 
ceived  the  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the  imputed  right- 
eousness of  Christ  which  is  apprehended  and  enjoyed  by 
faith." 

To  the  doctrine  that  circumcision  was,  and  that  bap- 
tism now  is,  a  token  of  an  individuaPs  faith^  we  object, 
that  ordinarily,  the  dispenser  of  either,  must  be  incapable 
61  deciding  positively  whether  the  recipient  is  a  believer 
or  not.  Of  course,  neither  rite  could,  with  a  good  con- 
science, be  administered  by  any  one  to  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  not  testify,  that  the  person  to  be  sealed 
believes  unto  righteousness.  God  alone  looketh  on  the 
heart:  man  must  be  governed  in  his  judgment  of  hb 
fellow-men  by  the  "outward  appearance."  One  who 
should  circumcise  or  baptize  another,  might  give  a  sign 
or  token  that  he  had  made  a  profession;  but  could  not 
attest  the  sincerity  of  the  profession,  or  the  fact  of  ac- 
tually believing,  unless  he  could  know  what  is  in  man. 

The  provision  made  in  the  Abraham ic  covenant,  for 
the  introduction  of  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  is  in  these 
words;  "  be  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised 
among  you;  every  man  child  in  your  generations:  he 
that  is  born  in  the  house  or  bought  with  money  of  any- 
stranger,  which  is  NOT  of  thy  seed."  Gen.  xvii.  12. 
According  to  this  provision  the  Gentiles  who  profes- 
sedly believed  in  the  days  of  the  dpostles,  and  who  have 
professed  faith  in  Christ  since,  together  with  their  off- 
spring, have  been  brought  into  the  visible  Church. 

The  covenant  of  circumcision^  by  which  the  church  in 
the  world  was  oi^anized,  is  perpetual,  and  is  the  only 
charter  given  for  the  separation  of  one  portion  of  man- 
kind from  the  rest,  by  an  ecclesiastical  pale.  The  in- 
^ts  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  circumcisedj 
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and  are  now  baptized,  Mr.  Williams  observeis,  because 
by  God's  constitution  they  are  born  members  of  the 
church.  ^*  Thus,  we  mark  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  our 
flocks,  because  they  are  our%  not  to  make  them  our^s.^* 
Inquiry,  p.  6.  Drs.  Hemmenway,  Lathrop,  Osgood, 
Janeway,  and  Mason,  with  Mr.  Chadwick,  teach  the 
same  doctrine.  We  think  the  word  of  God  inculcates  it. 
Some  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  are  the  following.  1.  It  is  de« 
clared  by  God  himself  to  be  on  everlasting'  covenant. 
Gen.  xvii.  7.  2.  The  scriptures  contain  no  intimation 
that  it  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  abrogated.  3.  **  The 
promise  of  Abraham's  being  a  father  of  many  nations, 
who  are,  therefore,  his  seed,  never  was,  nor  could  be 
fulfilled,  before  the  Christian  dispensation."^  4.  **If  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  is  no  longer  in  force,  the  church  of 
God,  as  a  vibible  public  society,  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
connected  with  him  by  covenant  relation."*^  5.  If  the 
church  erected  by  covenant  with  Abraham  has  ceased 
to  exist,  then  all  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  others,  re* 
specting  the  gathering  of  the  nations  into  it,  and  its  be* 
coming  coextensive  with  the  habitable  earth,  were  false, 
and  will  never  be  accomplished.  6.  Many  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  assert,  or  imply,  that  the  church 
under  the  Christian  administration  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  is  one  with  the  church  in  Abraham's  family,  with 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  land  of  Israel  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  residence  on  earth.  We  refer  par* 
ticularly  to  Ephesiansiv.  4.  Rom.  xi.  1.  17  to  25.  £ph. 
ii.  1  to  22.  Gal.  iv.  1 — 7.  ai>d  26.  Gal.  iii.  29.  and  Acts* 
ii.  39.  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  "  Thete  is  one  body, — one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism. — Hath  God  cast  away  his  peo- 
ple? God  forbid.  For  I  also  am  a  Israelite. — If  some  of 
the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive 
tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  par- 
'  takest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree;  boast  not 
against  the  branches:  but  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not 
the  root,  but  the  root  thee. — ^Because  of  unbelief  they 
were  broken  off;— ^nd  they  also  if  they  abide  pot  still  in 

^  Dr.  Mason. 
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unbelief,  shall  be  graffed  in — again: — and  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved.  Remember^  that  ye  being  io 
time  past  Oentiles  in  the  flesh, — were  without  Christ, 
bf ing  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,— bm  now,  in 
Christ  Jesus,  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are  madd 
nigh: — for  he — hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us;  having 
abolished  in  bis  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  com- 
mandments contained  in  ordinances;  for  to  make  in  bim- 
aelf  of  twain  one  new  man,"  or  body,  which  is  bis 
church.  "  And  if  ye  be  Christ,  then  are  ye  Abraham's 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise.  Now  I  say 
that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  chUd,  difiereth  nothing 
from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all;  but  is  under 
tutors  and  governors,  until  the  time  appointed  of  the 
fiithen  Even  so  we,  when  wc  were  children,  were  in 
bondage; — ^but  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son, — to  redeem  them  that  were  un- 
der the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 
— Jerusalem  which  is  above,  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all. — The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  to  all  that  are  afar  ofl*  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  calK-^The  unbelieving  husband  is 
sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  husband:  else  were  your  children  unclean; 
but  now  they  are  holy.'*  We  quote  Dn  Janeway's  re- 
marks on  two  of  these  passages. 

**  Now,  from-  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  church, 
composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  has  obtained  the 
adoption  of  sons,  is  the  same  ehurch  which  was  formerly  un- 
der bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  that  is,  to  the  cere* 
monial  law;  and  that  the  change  of  dispensation,  which  it  htt 
undergone,  no  more  affects  its  unity,  than  the  different  states 
of  minority  and  manhood,  through  which  an  heir  passes,  affect 
the  identi^  of  an  individual. 

** This,  illustration  of  Paul  constitutes  a  clear  proof  of  the 
unity  of  the  church.  His  comparison  assumes  it  as  an  acknor' 
ledged  principle.  Deny  it,  and  you  destroy  the  propriety,  tf 
well  as  the  force  of  his  figure.  For,  if  the  Jewish  and  Chnt- 
tian  churches  be,  not  one,  but  two,  entirely  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  it  might  be  consistent  to  compare  ooe 
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to  the  state  of  a  minor,  and  the  other  to  that  of  an  heir  arrived 
at  full  age:  but  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  liken  the  former, 
which  on  this  supposition  continued  under  bondage  till  its  dis« 
aolution,  to  an  heir  passing  from  his  minority  and  subjection 
to  governors  to  manhood,  and  entering  on  the  full  possession 
of  his  inherlrance;  and  still  mofe  improper  to  represent  Gen- 
tile-converts as  having  been  in  bondage  to  the  ceremonial  law* 
But,  admitting  this  great  principle,  the  figure  is  correct 
throughout;  and  the  Galatian  believers  were  properly  said  to 
have  been  in  subjection  to  the  law,  because  they  were  mem- 
bers of  that  church  which  had  been  in  bondage."  p.  66,  6/. 

**  We  adduce  but  one  more  passage  of  sacred  scripture,  in 
support  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  is  recorded  in  Rom.  xi. 
17—23.  In  this  text,  St.  Paul  compares  the  church  to  a  good 
olive-tree,  planted  in  a  sacreii  enclosure,  and  highly  cultivated; 
the  Jews  to  natural  branches,  and  believing  Gentiles  to  branches 
taken  from  a  wild  olive-tree,  and  grafted  into  the  good  one,  so 
as  to  partake  of  its  root  and  fatness.  Let  it  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  the  good  olive-tree  of  which  the  Jews  were  na- 
tural branches,  and  from  which  they  were,  in  consequence  of 
unbelief,  broken  oflF,  is  the  very  same  tree  into  which  Gentiles 
were  ingrafted;  the  very  same  into  which  the  Jews  shall,  on 
their  conversion,  be  grafted  again.  Now,  is  this  comparison 
reconcilable  with  the  sentiment,  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  are  two  churches  entirely  and  essentially  different? 
On  this  supposition,  the  Gentiles  were  not  grafted  into  the 
Jewish  olive-tree;  nor  can  the  Jews,  when  converted,  be 
grafted  in  again:  for  the  tree  has  perished;  the  Jewish  church 
has  long  ago  been  destroyed.  On  this  supposition,  the  Jews 
will  be  introduced  into  a  church  of  which  they  never  formed  a 
part;  grafted  into  an  olive-tree,  from  which  they  were  never 
broken  off,  and  of  which  they  never  were  the  natural  branches. 
But  admitting  the  truth  for  which  we  plead,  the  church  of 
God  to  be  (me,  and  its  unity  unimpaired  by  a  change  in  exter- 
temal  dispensations,  the  Christian  being  only  a  continuation  of 
the  Jewish  church;  and  the  figure  appears  natural  and  just^ 
expressive  and  beautiftil.  The  Gentiles  do  indeed  partake  of 
the  root  and  fatness  of  that  olive-tree,  from  which  the  Jews 
were  broken  off;  enjoying  those  very  covenant-privileges  and 
promises,  which  the  latter  forfeited  by  their  unbelief:  and  when 
the  unhappy  descendants  of  faithful  Abraham  shall  turn  to  the 
Lord,  they  will  be  brought  into  the  Christian  church;  and,  by 
union  to  it,  will  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree,  and  re- 
cover those  very  covenant-privileges  and  promises  which  they 
formerly  lost."  p.  69,  70. 

It  being  established,  that  the  only  covenant  which 
Vol.  I.  SB  No.  3: 
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chartered  the  one,  only,  visible  church,  included  pro- 
fessed believers  with  their  families,  and  considers  them 
still  as  members,  whose  ecclesiastical  relation  has  never 
been  discontinued  by  God,  it  only  remains  to  be  proved, 
that  they  ought  to  be  baptized^  in  order  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute  concerning  the  subjects  of  baptism.  Shall  all  who 
are  included  in  the  covenant  ecclesiastical^  wear  the  seal 
of  it?  From  Abraham  to  Christ,  all  your  males  in  your 
families  shall  wear  it,  saitb  Jehovah,  by  being  circum- 
cised.  Since  the  ascension  of  Christ,  it  has  been  decided 
by  a  council  of  divinely  inspire  d  apostles,  that  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  no  longer  to  be  observed.  Has  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision,  then,  any  seal  under  the  Christian 
dispensation?  We  affirm  that  it  has;  that  the  seal  is  bap- 
tism; that  baptism  was  instituted  in  place  of  circumci- 
sion; that  all  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  circum- 
cision, had  the  rite  been  continued  to  this  day  in  the  vi- 
sible church,  are  entitled  to  baptism;  and  that  females 
moreover  are  now  to  wear  the  seal  as  well  as  males,  be- 
cause we  have  received  a  commandment  from  the  risen 
Saviour  to  *' disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them;''  and 
because  his  Holy  Spirit  has  taught  us,  that  in  visibly 
puting  on  Christ  in  baptism,  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  sexes;  "there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Gal.  iii.  27,  28. 

That  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision, 
we  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the  former  like  the  latter 
is  directly  a  sign,  seal,  token  or  symbol,  of  a  visible  ec- 
clesiastical relation:  and  indirectly  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  is  the  as- 
sertion of  the  apostle,  (contained  in  Colos.  ii.  11,  12.) 
that  in  Christ  we  are  circumcised  by  being  buried  with 
him  in  baptism*  Of  this  text  we  have  expressed  our 
Views,  in  the  second  article  of  this  number.  Dr.  Janeway 
says, 

"  We  find,  in  this  text,  a  further  confirmation  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Christian  for  the  Jewish  rite.  Baptism  is  de- 
nominated the  circumcision  of  Christ.  That  the  inspired  writer 
Hi^QB  by  this  phrase,  neither  our  Lord's  personal  circumcisioo, 
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nor  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  his  disciples,  but  Christian 
baptism,  is  evident  from  the  twelfth  verse,  in  which  he  explains 
this  to  be  the  signification.  I  am  aware,  that  to  this  interpre- 
tation it  mav  be  objected:  Baptism  is  made  by  hands;  and  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  a  circumcision  made  without  hands.  But 
the  force  of  the  objection  will  be  dissipated,  if  it  be  considered 
that  he  speaks^  first,  of  the  thing  signified^  a  work  of  grace  on 
the  heart,  denominated  *  circumcision  made  without  hands;* 
and,  then,  of  the  sign  of  this  work,  which  he  terms,  The  cir- 
cumchion  of  Christ.'^ 

It  may  be  enquired,  if  children  born  of  a  member  of 
the  visible  Church  are  visibly  holy^  and  belong  to  the 
visible  Churchy  in  what  manner  are  they  to  be  treated? 
Mr-  Williams  in  his  Inquiru^  and  Dr.  Romeyn  in  the 
Report  drafied  by  him,  make  it  their  object  to  answer 
the  interrogation.  As  by  the  divine  constitution  of  do- 
mestic relations,  all  the  children  born  in  a  family  or 
adopted  by  the  head,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
children,  so  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  enjoy  them;  so 
in  the  Family  of  God,  all  the  members,  in  visible  sub- 
jection to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  entitled  to  all 
church- privileges  for  which  they  are  qualified.  They  are 
to  be  instructed,  fed,  and  governed,  according  to  their 
natural  capacities  and  moral  improvement.  It  no  more 
follows,  because  baptized  infants  are  members  of  the 
church,  that  they  are  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  in 
infancy,  than  that  natural  babes  are  to  be  fed  with  roast 
beef,  when  they  can  receive  only  milk.  Nor  is  it  any 
more  a  just  conclusion,  that  because  they  cannot  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  supper,  therefore  they  are  not  members 
of  the  church;  than,  because  they  cannot  receive  strong 
meat,  instead  of  the  breast  of  nourishment,  that  they  are 
not  children  of  the  family. 

All  the  members  of  the  church  are  to  be  taught,  by 
their  parents,  and  the  rulers  in  the  church:  children  are  to 
be  early  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper;  for  neglect  of  any,  and  every 
duty,  they  are  to  be  admonished;  for  open  immorality, 
or  heresy^  persisted  in,  they  are  to  be  censured,  sus- 
pended, or  excommunicated;  on  profession  of  penitence 
are  to  be  restored;  if  parents,  and  not  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension or  excommunicationi  are  to  be  permitted  to 
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pitscnt  their  children  in  baptism;  and  so  soon  sts  they 
credibly  profess  to  have  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body,  and  faith  to  feed  on  him,  are  to  be  received  to  full 
oommunion  at  the  Lord's  sacramental  table.  Infants  are 
in  full  membership,  but  not  in  full  communion.  Mr. 
Williams  quotes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton,  one  of  the  re- 
nowned Pastors  of  Boston  in  the  days  of  her  puritanic 
glory,  as  saying, 

^^  Members  in  respect,  of  their  communion^  may  be  said  to 
be  complete  or  incomplete^  because  communion  receives  more 
or  less,  and  may  be  enjoyed  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  in 
respect  to  membership  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  or 
incomplete^  because  membership  being  a  relation  doth  not  re- 
ceive more  or  less:  as  a  little  member  is  as  truly  a  member  as 
the  gp-eatest;  the  hand  of  a  child  is  as  truly  a  hand^  and  member 
of  the  whole,  as  the  hand  of  a  man.  Besides,  the  notion  of  the 
halfway  covenant^  and  halfway  members^  has  been  much  ex- 
ploded and  derided  of  late  years;  but  should  we  assert  that 
baptized  children  are  members,  only  in  a  sort^  or  in  some 
sense,  and  something'  more  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  them 
to  full  standing;  we  shall,  perhaps,  fall  into  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians, who  are  said  to  be  for  the  halfway. ^^ 

The  accuracy  of  this  distinction  is  attested  by  all  our 
certificates  of  dismission  and  recommendation  of  com- 
municants, for  if  all  members  were  in  full  communioo, 
or  if  none  else  but  persons  in  full  communion  were 
members,  it  would  be  useless  to  certify  that  *^  the  bearer 
is  a  member  in  full  communion.'*^ 

Mr.  Williams  lays  down  the  principle,  and  we  see 
not  how  it  can  be  invalidated,  that  the  child  of  any  bap- 
tized person  not  under  the  censures  of  the  church,  is 
entitled  to  baptism,  because  it  is  by  the  divine  organiza- 
tion  of  the  visible  church,  constituted  a  member,  without 
any  new  profession  on  the  part  of  the  parent;  and  the 
New- England  churches  have  to  this  day,  so  far  retained 
the  practice  of  their  puritanic  fathers,  as  to  baptize  the 
children  of  all  whom  they  still  consider  members,  with- 
out requiring  of  them  at  the  time  of  administering  the 
rite,  any  profession.  It  is  true,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Eastern  Congregational  Churches  in  modern  times 
consider  communicants  alone  as  members;  but  the  chil- 
dren of  communicants  being  publicly  presented  in  tbe 
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congregation,  prayer  is  ofiered,  and  the  child  is  baptized, 
in  most  instances,  without  any  profession,  explanation, 
or  exhortation. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  "  Directory  for  Worship,"  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
prescribed  form  **of  the  administration  of  Baptism," 
does  not  require  profession  of  faith  to  be  made  by  the 
parent  or  parents,  offering  a  child  in  baptism,  but  simply 
that  the  administrator  shall  *^use  some  words  of  in- 
struction, respecting  the  institution,  nature,  use  and 
ends  of  this  ordinance;"  *^  exhort  the  parents  to  the 
careful  performance  of  their  duty;"  and  require  them  to 
comply  with  certain  peculiarly  important  obligations. 
Some  of  our  ministers  require,  indeed,  a  profession  and 
cmsent  to  a  covenant,  which  they  propose;  but  the  Dir 
rectory  requires  no  such  thing.  "  When  unbaptized  per- 
sons" themselves  *^  apply  for  admission  into  the  church, 
they  shall,  in  ordinary  cases,  after  giving  satisfaction  with 
respect  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation; 
and  thereupon  be  baptized."  Direct,  ch.  ix.  sec.  4. 

Since,  then,  the  children  of  all  baptized  persons  not 
suspended  or  excommunicated,  are  to  be  baptized,  it 
becomes  a  very  important  matter  to  decide,  what  bap- 
tized members  ought  to  be  suspended,  or  excommuni- 
cated, and  consequently  denied  the  privilege  of  baptism 
for  their  families.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  all,  who 
being  often  reproved  by  the  teaching  and  ruling  Elders, 
persist  in  any  course  of  profligacy,  ought  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Mr.  Williams  very 
powerfully  urges  the  duty  of  publicly  rejecting  all  no- 
toriously heretical  or  immoral  persons. 

But  shall  a  baptized  adult,  who  declines  professing 
knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  and  faith  to  feed 
upon  him,  and  who  lives  in  habitual  neglect  of  the  com- 
mandment, ^'  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  be  sus- 
pended? Dr.  Emmons  unhesitatingly  asserts  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Hemmenway,  that  if  all  baptized  persons  were 
members,  they  ought  to  be  cut  off,  so  soon  as  they  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  refuse  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  supper.  He  admits  not,  however,  that  all  baptized 
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persons  are  members;  but  many  who  diflS^r  from  him  io 
thi»  particular,  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion. 

The  strongest  argument  addjucible  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  any  circumcised 
person  who  refused  to  celebrate  the  passover,  after  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  its  nature,  and  his  duty  of 
celebrating  it,  was,  by  a  divine  statute,  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  visible  church.  *^  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of 
your  houses;  for  whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from 
t)ie  first  day  until  the  seventh  day,  [that  is,  whoever  shall 
not  celebrate  the  passover,]  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Israel. — Whoever  eateth  that  which  is  leavened, 
even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  whether  he  be  a  stranger,  or  bom  in  the  land.'' 
Exodus  xii.  15,  19. 

It  is  contended,  that  all  baptized  persons  are  under  the 
same  obligations  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,  that  all 
circumcised  persons  were  the  passover,  and  consequent- 
ly, if  the  neglect  of  the  passover  excluded  from  the 
church,  the  neglect  of  the  eucharist  must  in  like  man- 
ner. 

Certainly  a  baptized  person,  who  has  arrived  at  years 
of  reflection,  ought  to  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  in  a  blameless  manner:  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
teach,  that  a  baptized  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  with  his  obligations  to 
celebrate  it  with  a  right  heart,  ought  to  be  suspended, 
after  suitable  pains  have  been  taken  with  him  by  the 
elders,  if  he  shall  wilfully  and  perseveringly  contemn  the 
ordinance  and  authority  of  Jehovah.  One  who  renounces 
his  obligation  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  pro- 
fesses no  desire  to  approach  the  Lord's  table;  one  who 
openly,  wilfully,  and  perseveringly  renounces  the  bands 
of  the  covenant  which  God  has  imposed  upon  him, 
ought  to  be  cut  off,  by  a  solemn  judicial  act  of  the  elder- 
ship, and  hb  children  ought  not  to  be  baptized.  Until 
he  is  judicially  suspended,  however,  his  children  aie 
entitled  to  baptism;  and  if  a  church  neglects  her  dutjr  in 
such  a  case,  #A^  is  to  be  censured,  and  not  Me  pastor 
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exclusively,  who  administers  baptism  to  all  the  little  ones 
of  the  flock. 

None  ought  to  be  excluded  who  have  not  been  pre- 
viously dealt  with  upon  the  subject  of  their  omission  of 
duty,  in  the  wholesome  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipUne.  If  any  persons  who  are  baptized  members  of  the 
church  should  appear  to  be  conscientious,  should  pro* 
fess  a  desire  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  aright;  should 
express  a  hope  of  being  enabled  to  perform  their  duty; 
and  should  own  themselves  under  covenant  obligations 
to  him  who  brought  them  into  his  family:  we  should  be 
slow  to  proceed  to  suspension  from  such  privileges  as 
they  deemed  themselves  qualified  to  enjoy;  we  should 
not  excommunicate  them,  until  thev  have  manifested  a 
persevering  and  wilful  rejection  of  their  covenant  God* 

Should  a  parent  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  for  open  and  wilful  contempt  of  the  eucharist, 
lie  could  subsequently  be  restored  by  a  credible  profes- 
sion of  penitence;  and  upon  this  ground  we  justify  the 
requisition  of  a  confemon^  of  all  who,  having  been  bap«- 
tized,  have  been  suspended  from  privileges;  before  they 
sre  admitted  to  the  communion,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rite  of  baptism  for  their  children. 

That  all  baptized  children  are  members  of  the  church, 
until  excluded  by  a  judicial  act,  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  New  England. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Bos- 
ton, and  subscribed  by  himself,  together  with  Thomas 
Oliver  and  Thomas  Leveret,  and  which  was  addressed 
hy  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whde  church  in  Bos- 
ton, to  that  in  Dorchester,  dated  Dec.  16th,  1634,  it  is 
ssnd,  ^<  fVe  may  not  account  such  parentSyfor  Pagans  ami 
I^fideisy  who  are  themselves  baptized^  and  profess  their 
^^f  of  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith^ 
and  live  without  notorious  Scandalous  Crime^  though  they 
*^e  not  clear  evidence  of  their  regenerate  state.^^*  Mr. 
^otton  in  another  letter  says,  **  For  such  members  are 
like  the  church  members,  with  us  baptized  in  their  In- 

•See  ««Thc  First  Principles  of  New  England,  concerning  the 
Subject  of  Baptism,'*  8tc,  By  Incrense  Mather,  printed  in  Cam- 
Wdge,  ia  1675.  p.  s. 
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fiincy,  yet  not  received  to  the  Lena's  Supper,  when  diey 
come  to  age,  nor  admitted  to  fellowship  of'  voting  in 
Admissions,  Elections,  Censures,  till  they  come  to  pro- 
fess their  faith  and  repentance,  and  lay  hold  of  the  co* 
venant  of  their  parents  before  the  church.  And  yet  they 
being  not  cast  out  of  the  church,  nor  the  covenant  there- 
of, their  children  may  be  capable  of  the  first  seal  of  the 
covenant.'^* 

In  the  work  just  quoted,  Dr.  I,  Mather  informs  us, 
that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  first  Pastor  of  the  church 
in  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  came  to  America  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  the  same  ship,  with  Mr  Cotton,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone:  "and  they  may  justly  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  first  three  of  New  Engknd^t 
Worthxes^^  p.  8,  9.  Mr.  Hooker  says,  in  his  Survey  of 
Church  Discipline^  p.  48,  that  the  children  of  confe- 
derates, or  professors,  are  true  members  of  the  church, 
"  though  they  should  not  make  any  personal  and  vocal 
expression  of  their  engagement,  as  their  fathers  did." 
Mr.  Stone,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dor* 
Chester,  dated  June  6,  1650,  thus  writes,  **  I  conceive 
that  children  of  church-miembers  have  right  to  church- 
membership  by  virtue  of  their  father's  covenant.  It  being 
granted  that  they  are  in  Abraham's  covenant,  they  have 
membership  by  birth.  Gal.  ii.  15.  God  is  their  God.  Gen. 
xvii.  7.  They  are  branches.  Rom.  xi.  They  are  subjects 
of  Christ's  visible  kingdom.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25.  Hence, 
I.  If  they  be  presented  to  a  church,  and  claim  their  in- 
terest, they  cannot  be  denied,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  gospel:  2.  Hence  there  hath  been  a  sinful  neglect  in 
New  England  of  such  children  who  have  either  oat 
been  presented,  or  not  received,  when  they  have  claimed 
their  right." 

In  1635,  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  Mr.  Norton  and  Mr. 
Shepherd  arrived  in  New  England,  and  constituted 
"  another  triumvirate"  of  worthies. 

The  former,  in  a  manuscript  Plea  for  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  New  England^  prepared  for  the  press  id  1645, 
propounds  the  question,  "  When  those  that  were  baptized 
in  infancy  by  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  being  come 

•  The  First  Principles,  p.  5. 
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to  age,  are  not  yet  found  fit  to  be  received  to  the  Lord^s 
Tabic,  although  they  be  married  and  have  children^ 
whether  are  those  children  to  be  baptized  or  no?''  He 
answers  the  same  in  the  affirmative; 

^  That  the  children  of  such  parents  ought  to  be  baptized: 
the  Reason  is,  the  Parents  as  they  were  born  in  the  covenant^ 
so  they  still  continue  therein,  being  neither  cast  out,  nor  de- 
serving so  to  be,  and  if  so,  why  should  not  their  children  be 
baptized,  for  if  the  parents  be  in  covenant,  are  not  th-  children 
so  likewise?  Is  not  the  tenour  of  the  covenant,  1  will  be  a  God 
to  thee  and  to  thy  seed?  Is  not  the  text  plain?  Acts  ii*  39.  the 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children.  And  if  these  children 
be  in  covenant,  why  should  they  not  be  admitted  to  the  Seal 
of  the  Covenant,  sith  they  are  partakers  of  that,  which  is  one 
main  ground,  why  othi  r  infants  are  admitted  thereto?— -If  their 
Parents  were  cast  out  of  the  Church  by  Censures,  or  fallen 
away  from  the  same  by  wilfui  Apostacy  and  Schismey  or  de* 
serving  to  be  cast  out  by  reason  of  Scandal^  then  there  were 
more  reason  that  their  Infants  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Seal.  But  sith  no  such  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Parents  of 
whom  we  speak,  a  good  Reason  should  be  given,  why  their 
Infants  are  debarred.  For  if  it  be  said  the  Parents  are  not 
Confirmed  Members^  nor  have  yet  been  found  fit  for  the  Lord's 
Table,  I  conceive  this  need  not  hinder  their  Infants  frotn 
Baptism  so  long  as  they,  I  mean  the  Parents,  do  neither  re*- 
Bounce  the  Covenant,  nor  doth  the  Church  see  just  cause  to 
cast  them  out  from  the  same;  for  it  is  not  the  parents  fitness 
for  the  Lord^s  Supper^  that  is  the  ground  of  baptizing  their 
children,  but  their  Parents  and  so  their  Children  being  in  the 
Covenant,  this  is  that  which  is  the  main  ground  thereof;  and 
as  long  as  this  doth  Continue,  not  dissolved  by  any  Church 
Censure  against  them,  nor  by  any  Scandalous  Sin  of  theirs,  so 
long  the  Children  may  be  baptized." 

In  **The  First  Principles  of  New  Enp^land,"  now  be*  ^ 
fore  us,  we  find  quotations  to  the  same  effect,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  "  first  pastor  of  the 
first  Church  in  Boston;"  and  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Shepherd  and  Mitchell  of  Cambridge;  and  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Norris  of  Salem;  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philips  of  Wa- 
tertown;  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Prudden,  of  Milford,  in  Con- 
necticut; of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  of  Wethersfield,  of 
the  same  state;  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Patrick,  of  Dnxberry; 
of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ipswich;  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Norton,  of  Boston;  and  oi  the  Rev.  Dr.  Increase 
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Mather;  but  siDce  their  testimony  is  not  of  divine  au- 
thority  we  shall  merely  refer  to  it,  as  proof  that  the  pu- 
ritans  of  New  England  were  of  our  opinion  about  the 
church-membership  of  all  baptized  persons.  The  Synod, 
which  were  convened  in  Massachusetts  in  1662,  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine;  and  in  refutation  of  an  objec- 
tion, observe, 

^  That  the  owmng  of  the  Children  of  those  that  successivdy 
continue  in  covenant  to  be  a  part  of  the  churchy  is  so  far  (tool 
being  destructive  to  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  church, 
.and  religion  therein  (as  seme  conceive)  that  this  imputadoa 
belongs  to  the  contrary  tenet*  To  seek  to  be  more  pure  than 
the  rule,  will  ever  end  in  impurity,  in  the  issue.  God  hath  so 
framed  his  covenant,  and  consequently  the  constitution  of  his 
church  thereby,  as  to  design  a  continuance  and  propagation  of 
his  church  therein,  from  one  generation  to  another.  H«nce  the 
covenant  runs  to  us  and  to  our  aeed  after  tis^  in  their  genera^ 
tions.  To  keep  in  the  line  and  under  the  influence  of  this  co- 
venant of  God,  is  the  true  way  to  the  churches  glory:  to  cut 
it  oiF,  cuts  off  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  hinders  it  from 
being  an  external  excellency  and  the  joy  of  many  genera- 
tions.'' 

If  we  cross  the  Atlantic  in  our  researches,  we  shall 
find  that  the  early  system  of  New-England  was  advo- 
cated by  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  volume  entitled 
"  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  Infant  Church-membership 
and  Baptism;"  published  in  London,  in  1651;  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Ainsworth  in  "  A  seasonable  Discourse, 
or  Censure  upon  a  Dialog^ue  of  the  Anabaptists,''  printed 
in  1644;  and  by  many  other  distinguished  divines. 

Let  all  baptized  persons  be  acknowledged  and  treated 
as  members  of  the  church,  and  then,  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism would  be  the  only  subject  in  dispute  between  us 
and  our  Baptist  brethren. 

Baptism^  under  the  Christian  dispensation^  we  define 
to  be^  a  solemn  appUcatwn  of  water  to  a  professor  oj  the 
Christian  religion^  or  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family^  by 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  {and  by  the  authority  of  Christ's 
command  given  after  his  resurrection,)  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Neither  the  quantity  of  water  used,  nor  the  mode  of 
Applying  it,  is  essential  to  a  definition  of  the  rite.  It  is 
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bowever,  requisite,  that  it  should  be  administered  by  a 
visible  minister  of  Jesus,  because  Christ  commissioned 
none  else  to  dispense  it.  Midwives,  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^ 
have  no  more  right  to  baptize,  than  publicly  to  preach, 
or  administer  the  eucharist;  and  divine  inspiration  sufiers 
not  a  woman  publicly  to  preach. 

Our  Baptist  brethren  think  it  essential  to  the  rite,  that 
the  administrator  should,  while  calling  over  the  subject 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  immerse 
him  or  her  completely  in  water.  Some  think  it  should 
be  in  a  running  stream,  in  the  open  air;  while  others 
deem  it  ad^iseable  to  have  a  baptistery  in  their  place  of 
worship. 

Besides  the  passages  which  we  have  already  explained, 
concerning  our  being  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into 
/as  DfiATH,  (not  into  water,)  the  Baptists  rely  on 
Christ^s  going  down  into  the  water  of  Jordan,  and 
coming  up  out  of  it,  at  his  baptism:  on  similar  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch:  on  John's  admi- 
nistering the  sacred  rite  near  Enon,  **  because  there  was 
fnuch  watrr  there:''  and  on  the  alleged  meaning  of  the 
word  baptize;  which  always  implies,  as  they  say,  im- 
nersion. 

Dr.  Jaaeway,  and  the  other  authors  whom  we  have 
quoted,  evince,  that  Christ  and  John,  Philip  .and  the 
Eunuch,  may  have  gone  down  into  the  water,  and  come 
up  out  of  it,  without  descending  to  a  depth  above  the 
ancle;  that,  while  standing  in  the  shallow  water,  the  adi> 
ministrator  may  have  dipped  up  water  with  the  hand,  or 
some  small  vessel,  and  may  have  baptized  by  affusion:  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  literal  and  correct,  to  translate  the 
words  rendered  in  these  cases  into  and  out  of,  by  the 
W(^s  to  and  from^  as  they  are  rendered  in  hundreds  of 
instances  in  the  Bible;  and  that  John  resorted  to  £non» 
that  he  might  spend  several  days  there,  in  teaching  the 
multitudes,  who  came  from  the  surrounding  country  on 
beasts  of  burden,  because  in  that  land  of  droughts,  it 
was  important  for  a  great  collection  of  people  to  encamp 
beside  much  water^  or  Uttrm  wqm^^^  many  streams^  or 
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rivuUtSj   as  ])r*    Osgood    renders  the   p^^8ig<6.    /oAn 
iiL  23. 

"  It  is  not  said,'*  observes  the  Doctor,  **  that  John  chose  this 
situation  for  the  convenience  of  plunging  his  hearers.  This  is 
mere  conjecture;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history,  we  may  conjecture  another  reason,  in  my  view,  more 
probable.  The  greater  part  of  John's  life  was  spent  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  dry  and  barren  wilderness;  and  when  he  entered  on 
his  public  ministration,  there  went  out  to  him  Jenisalem  and 
all  jfudea^  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan.  This  des- 
cription gives  us  the  idea  of  vast  multitudes,  not  only  from 
the  metropolis,  but  from  many  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
throughout  the  land,  travelling  on  mules,  asses,  camels,  and  aB 
the  various  beasts  of  carriage.  In  a  country  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  so  frequently  distressed  for  the  want  of  water,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  John  should  meet  this  immense 
concourse  of  people  in  a  situation  like  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enon,  whose  many  streams,  in  that  sultry  climate, 
might  serve  for  their  refreshment.  As  thousands  were  con- 
tinually flocking  in,  and  as  those  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance would  probably  tarry  some  days,  had  there  not  been 
much  water  in  the  place,  they  would  presently  have  been  in 
danger  of  suffering." 

The  advocates  for  the  baptism  of  infants  and  others, 
by  sprinkling,  or  afTusion,  contend  that  the  word  baptize^ 
when  used  to  denote  any  thing  else  than  the  Christian 
rite,  defines  not  any  particular  mode  of  applying  water. 
Thus  a  tnan  baptizes  his  hands,  or  a  cup,  or  a  platter, 
when  water  is  poured  upon  the  thing  baptized,  as  truly 
as  when  he  immerses  it  in  water.  There  are  divers  bap* 
tisms  or  washings,  without  immersion. 

When  the  word  baptize  is  used  for  the  sacramental 
Christian  rite,  we  contend  that  it  denotes  the  application 
of  water  by  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  the  name  of  thd 
Trinity,  but  the  word  itself  neither  intimates  nor  implies 
any  particular  quantity  of  water,  nor  any  precise  mode 
of  applying  it.  We  believe  immersion,  therefore,  to  be  a 
lawful  mode  of  applying  the  water;  but  we  deny  it  to 
be  the  only  lawful,  or  even  probably  the  Apostolic,  mode 
of  application. 

Baptism  administered  by  one  who  is  publicly  known 
to  deny  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  have 
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declared  not  to  be,  in  their  judgment,  Christian  Baptism; 
because  the  administrator  in  such  a  case,  is  not  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ,  and  of  course,  not  commissioned  by  his 
authority. 

Some  of  the  positive  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
baptizing  in  some  other  manner  than  by  immersion,  are 
such  as  these*  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  baptized  in 
one  day,  after  preaching,  ^^  about  three  thousand  souls'' 
in  Jerusalem,  in  which  were  no  accommodations  for  im- 
mersing so  many.  Acts  ii.  41.  When  the  scales  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  he  arose  from  his  bed,  in 
his  chamber,  and  without  leaving  it,  was  baptized.  Acts 
ix.  18.  Had  he  gone  forth  to  a  brook,  or  fountain,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  circumstance  would  have  been 
mentioned.  The  Centurion  and  his  pious  friends  appear 
to  have  been  baptized  in  the  same  house  in  which  Peter 
preached  to  them;  and  the  expression,  ^'  Can  any  forbid 
water?"  implies  that  water  was  brought  into  the  room 
for  the  purpose.  Acts  x.  4(>,  47.  Of  the  jailor  it  is  re- 
corded, that  he  brought  Paul  and  Silas  out  of  prison 
into  his  house,  in  which  Paul  preached  to  him  and  his 
family;  and  in  which  he  and  all  his  were  baptized  straight- 
way;  h£  believing  in  God^  (for  the  construction  of  the 
original  word  for  believing  is  such,  as  to  connect  it 
with  the  antecedent  he  alone,)  and  rejoicing  with  all  his 
house,  jicts  xvi.  30 — 35. 

No  longer  to  detain  our  readers  upon  this  subject,  we 
shall  close  with  an  extract  from  Dr.  Osgood. 

"  With  respect  to  the  former,  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.  As  a  token  of  our 
being  thus  washed,  we  are  directed  to  wash  with  water  in  bap- 
tism. Nowy  why  tarriest  thou?  says  Annanias  to  Saul;  ariscy 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  That  blood,  by  which 
we  are  washed,  and  which  actually  cleanses  from  all  sin^  is, 
with  reference  to  its  application  to  believers,  expressly  called 
the  blood  of  sprinkling.  It  was  of  old  typified  by  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  sprinkled  on  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  in 
£gypt,  for  their  protection  from   the  angtl  of  death.  It  was 
also  typified  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  all  the  numerous 
sacrifices  under    the    law.  *  If,'  says  the  writer  to  the    He- 
brews, *  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of 
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the  flesh;  how  much  more  shall. the  blood  of  Christ  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works?'  Again  in  1  Peter  i*  2.  Christians 
are  mentioned  as  ^  elected  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ*'  Can  any  teU  us, 
or  is  it  possible  for  any  to  imagine,  why  the  application  of  die 
blood  of  Christ  to  believers  was,  under  the  law,  typified  by 
such  manifold  sprinklings^  and  in  the  gospel  is  thus  repeatedly 
called  the  blood  of  sprinklings  unless  it  be  in  allusion  to  bap- 
tism, its  sign  and  seal? 

"  In  regard  to  the  other  part  of  our  salvation  by  Christ— our 
sanctification  by  his  Spirit;  in  what  forms  of  speech  is  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  this  purpose,  set  farth?  In  what  part  of 
the  Bible  will  you  find  the  uncoudi  language  of  plunging  or 
dipping  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  words  of  a  like  confused  and 
unintelligible  import?  Yet  we  know  that  baptism  is  the  out* 
ward  sign  of  regeneration,  of  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  says  the  aposde,  he  shed  on  its  abundantly  through  yesus 
Christ*  Shedding,  pouring  out,  or  sprinkling,  are  the  usual  terms 
by  which  the  donation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christians  is  ex- 
pressed. Thus^  in  our  context,  on  the  Gentiles  was  poured  out 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  language  also  of  the  many  pro- 
mises in  the  Old  Testament,  foretelling  this  blessinc;,  is  not,  *  I 
-will  dip  or  plunge  you  in  clean  water,  and  ye  shall  be  clean;'—* 
but,  ^  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean*' 
-*>^  My  servant,  (meaning  the  Messiah)  shall  sprinkle  many 
nations.' — *I  will  /7owr  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty.'— *  I 
will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine 
offspring.'  Do  our  Baptist  brethren  inquire  after  our  scripture 
warrant  for  sprinkling?  Are  not  the  many  passages  of  scripture 
now  mentioned,  and  many  others,  of  similar  import,  which 
might  be  mentioned,  warrant  sufficient,  full  and  ample,  as  we 
could  wish?" 


Article  VL — The  Christian  Orator;  or,  a  Collection  of 
Speeches,  delivered  on  public  occasions  before  religious  bene^. 
volent  societies.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Abridgment  of 
Walker^s  Elements  of  Elocution,  designed  for  the  use  of 
Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  By  a  Gentleman  of  JMaS' 
sachusetts.  Charlestown,  1818.  pp*  264.  12mo. 

The  title  of  this  work  suificiently  indicates  its  object 
The  compiler  has  furnished  nearly  such  a  collection  of 
eloquent  addresses  as  was  desirable  for  our  ^^  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  Schools."  The  youth  who  wishes  to 
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find  *^  a  declamation,"  as  it  is  styled  at  Yale,  may  do  it, 
if  he  owns  this  little  volume,  without  much  trouble; 
and  surely  it  is  more  becoming  in  a  Christian  to  cherish 
and  exhibit  the  animated  benevolence  manifested  in 
these  speeches,  than  perpetually  to  reiterate,  ^^  Romans* 
Countrymen,  and  Lovers,"  until  he  enkindles  in  the  bo- 
soms of  his  inexperienced  auditors  the  false  fire  of  pagan 
heroism. 

The  compilation  in  our  hand,  is  a  judicious  one;  and 
the  Abridgment  of  Walker  on  Elocution  renders  the 
whole  an  excellent  book  for  schools.  It  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  see  it  supplant  the  greater  part  of  works,  de- 
sig^d  to  exercise  children  in  reading,  that  are  now  in 
general  use. 

It  will  deservedly  recommend  "  The  Christian  Orator" 
to  the  public,  to  inform  them  that  the  compiler  has  made 
a  very  liberal  use  of  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  of  President  D wight. 
Chalmers,  Prince  Galitzin,  Dealiry,  Thorpe,  Grant, 
Lord  Teignmouth,  Jay,  Griffin,  and  Bishop  White,  have 
also  been  laid  under  contribution. 

The  compiler  seems  very  well  aware,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  "  the  Holy  League"  into  his  book,  was  "  not 
in  exact  accordance  with  its  design:"  we  advise,  there- 
fore, that  it  be  omitted  in  all  future  editions.  It  is  indeed 
an  **  interesting  state  paper;"  and  we  doubt  not,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  of  Francis^  Frederic 
fFiUiam^  and  Alexander^  in  preparing  it,  that  Jehovah 
will  publicly  honour  those  who  have  publicly  honoured 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  a  writing  not  suitable  for 
public  declamation,  that  may  be  found  in  all  the  periodi- 
cal publications  of  the  day,  ought  to  have  had  no  place 
in  this.  Instead  of  it,  the  Gentleman  of  Massachusetts 
might  introduce  an  extract  from  President  Nott's  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Hamilton;  from  President  Living- 
ston's **  Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  So- 
ciety,"  from  Dr.  Mason's   "  Hope  for  the  Heathen," 
from  his  Sermon  on  *'  Living  Faith;"  from  Dr.  Griffin's 
Sermon  before  the  Committee  of  Missions;  or  from  some 
of  the  many  eloquent,  occasional  discourses  of  Dn  John 
B.  Romeyn. 
It  will  afford  our  readers  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  see 
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a  short  Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  Calvin  to  his  fiock^  on 
his  return  from  banishment^  in  1541.  That  bold  reformer, 
who  is  frequently  branded  in  the  present  day  as  an  enemy 
to  good  works,  said,  no  doubt  witli  an  eye  and  voice  that 
pierced  the  souls  of  his  auditors, 

*M»  If  rou  desire  to  have  me  for  your  pastor,  correct  the 
disorder  of  your  lives*  If  you  have  with  sincerity  recalled  me 
fron>  my  exile,  banish  the  crimes  and  debaucheries  which  pre- 
vail among  you* 

*^2*  I  certainly  cannot  behold,  within  your  walls  here,  with- 
out the  most  painful  displeasure,  discipline  trodden  under  foot, 
and  crimes  committed  with  impunity.  I  cannot  possibly  live  in 
a  place  so  grossly  immoral. 

**  3»  Vicious  souls  are  too  filthy  to  receive  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Spiritual  worship  which  I  preach  to  you*  A 
life  stained  with  sin  is  too  contrary  to  Jesus  Christy  tp  be  to- 
lerated. 

^^  4.  I  consider  the  principal  enemies  of  the  Gospel  to  be,  not 
the  pontiff  of  Rome,  nor  heretics,  nor  seducers,  nor  tyrants, 
but  such  bad  Christians;  because  the  former  exert  their  rage 
out  of  the  church,  while  drunkenness,  luxury,  perjury,  Uas- 
phemy,  impurity,  adultery,  and  other  abominable  vices  over- 
throw my  doctrine,  and  expose  it  defenceless  to  the  rage  of 
our  enemies. 

^^  5.  Rome  does  not  constitute  the  principal  object  of  mj 
fears.  Still  less  am  I  apprehensive  from  the  almost  infinite 
multitude  of  monks.  The  gates  of  hell,  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  evil  spirits,  disturb  me  not  at  all. 

^^  6. 1  tremble  on  account  of  other  enemies,  more  dangerous; 
and  I  dread  abundantly  more  those  carnal  covetousnesses, 
those  debaucheries  of  the  tavern,  of  the  brothel,  and  of  gaming: 
those  infamous  remains  of  ancient  superstition,  those  mortal 
pests,  the  disgrace  of  your  town,  and  the  shame  of  the  reform- 
ed name. 

**  7.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  have  driven  away  the 
wolves  from  the  fold,  if  the  pest  ravage  the  flock?  Of  what  use 
is  a  dead  faith,  without  good  works?  Of  what  importance  is 
even  truth  itself,  where  a  wicked  life  belies  it,  and  acticms 
make  words  blush? 

^  8«  £ither  command  me  to  abandon  a  second  time  ^onr 
town,  and  let  me  go  and  soften  the  bitterness  of  my  afflictions 
in  a  new  exile,  or  let  the  severity  of  the  laws  reign  in  the 
church.  Re*establish  there  the  pure  discipline.  Remove  from 
within  your  walls,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  your  state,  the 
|>e8t  of  your  vices,  and  condemn  them  to  |t  perpetual  banish- 
ment.** p.  137,  138. 
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Akticle  VII.— TAtf  Works  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts^  D.  D. 
in  nine  volumes.  Vol.  VI.  Leeds,  181d.  pp.  660.  Royal  8vo» 
Discourse  III.  On  the  glory  of  Christ  as  God-man;  tracing 
out  the  early  existence  of  his  Human  Nature  as  the  firsts 
horn  of  God^  or  as  the  first  of  all  creatures^  before  the  for* 
matron  of  this  World.  See  page  5%\. 

Or  the  piety  of  Dr*  Watts  we  never  entertained  a 
do%ibt.  That  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  nidisputable. 
It  is  also  equally  indisputable,  that  he  taught  the  pre- 
cxistence  of  the  human  Soul  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  we 
deem  erroneous;  and  know,  that  the  adoptioiv  <tf  it  has 
led  down  many  to  Socinianism. 

In  our  last  number,  we  stated  some  information  coin« 
municated  to  us,  relative  to  the  propagation  of  this  doc- 
trine,  by  the  R^v.  Mr.  (we  should  have  said  Doctor) 
Allison*  chaplain  to  congress.  By  turning  to  the  221  st 
page,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  we  imputed  to  him 
nothing  more  than  the  preaching  of  thb  sentiment,  and 
referring  to  Dr.  Watts,  as  the  father  of  this  doctrine. 
Any  other  **  distinguishing  error,*'  we  did  not  lay  to  his 
charge.  We  did  intimate,  and  we  now  insist  on  it,  that 
the  treatise  of  Dr.  Watts  on  this  subject  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  **  pernicious  consequences/^  If  Dr.  Allison 
has  not  advanced  from  this  scheme  to  Socinianism,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  others  have  not^  and  that  more 
wiU  not  do  it. 

That  our  information  was  substantially  correct  will  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  following  letter. 

Philadelphia^  May  ^Othy  laiS. 
Rev.  Sir, 

Upon  my  return  from  Washington  to   this    City,  I  was 

Seatly  surprized  on  being  informed  that,  in  a  Theological 
uarterly  Review  written  by  you,  there  were  some  severe 
strictures  upon  a  sermon  I  had  delivered  before  Congress  ia 
the  month  of  January  last,  in  which  I  was  represented  as 
having  delivered  sentiments  favourable  to  the  SocinaaH  or 
Arian  systems:  in  short,  that  I  had  embraced  some  dangerMis 
Vol.  I.  3  0  No.  8. 
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heresies.  I  was  the  more  astonished  at  this  intelligence,  m  it 
was  well  known  there  that  the  most  prominent  features  in  my 
discourses  during  both  the  last  and  preceding  session  of  Con- 
gress, had  been  a  strenuous  vindication  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  or  the  proper  deity  of  the  Son  of  God;  exposing  with 
all  my  powers  tne  dangerous  errors  of  the  Socinians  and 
Arians,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  their  doctrines  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  subvert  the  chief  comer-stone  of  ,the  plan 
of  salvation,  destroy  the  Christian  hope,  and  render  abortive 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  That  my  decided  senti- 
ments  might  be  known  on  that  head,  the  very  second  sermon 
I  preached  before  Congress,  after  my  first  election,  was  upon 
this  subject:  Und  gave  so  much  oifence  to  one  or  two  members 
from  the  eastward,  who  were  professed  Socinians,  that  they 
declared  they  would  not  hear  me  again,  as  1  had  made  Christ 
to  be  God;  and  I  believe  they  kept  their  word,  as  I  do  not  re- 
collect having  seen  them  attend  divine  service  afterwards,  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

Upon  perusing  the  article  in  your  Review,  I  found  your 
animadversions  were  upon  a  sentiment  respecting  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ's  human  Soul,  introduced  into  one  of  my 
sermons  during  the  last  session;  and  although  you  have  not  ex- 

S^ressly  charged  me  with  Socinianism  or  Arianism,  yet  it  is  so 
ar  implied,  and  a  dangerous  heresy  so  unequivocally  imputed 
to  me,  that  several  who  have  read  the  remarks  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  I  must  have  greatly  apostatized  from  the  faith,  by 
embracing  some  such  principles. 

So  far,  indeed,  did  I  consider  the  sentiment  alluded  to 
from  encouraging  the  Socinian  or  Arian  heresy,  that  I  ac- 
tually introduced  it  into  the  discourse,  with  a  view  of  enforc- 
ing tne  doctrine  of  the  proper  deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  well 
as  that  of  illustrating  my  text.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an 
argument  respecting  the  truth  of  that  position,  but  simply  to 
say  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  affect  the  orthodox  principle 
of  the  proper  deity  of  the  Son  of  Ck>d,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  to  believe  that  the  union  between  the  di- 
vine nature  and  the  human  Soul  of  Christ  took  place  before 
the  union  between  that  Soul  and  his  body,  or  that  the  Sool 
was  formed  before  the  body.  Indeed  Sir,  it  would  be  difficult, 
for  you,  or  any  other  person,  to  prove  that  the  souls  of  all 
maidcind  were  not  created  before  the  formation  of  the  body, 
even  as  early  as  the  creation  of  the  soul  of  Adam:  provided 
you  allow  the  fact,  that  God  did  create  any  of  them;  since 
there  are  some  who  hold  that  the  souls  of  men  are  generated 
with  the  body!  Whether  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  created 
before  that  of  Adam  and  clothed  with  a  body  at  the  time  of 
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of  quickeniog  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  or  was  formed  at  tliat 
instant,  and  united  to  it,  cannot  affect  the  question  of  his  di- 
vine nature,  sinpe  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God  to  create  the  Soul  of  the  Messiah, 
and  to  take  it  into  union  with  himself  millions  of  ages  before 
the  world  existed,   as  at  any  subsequent  period,   nor  would 
either  in  any  measure  militate  against  the  Orthodox  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  In  the  discourse  which  is  the  subject  of  your 
censure,  I  took  particular  pains  to  show  that  the  Soul  of  Christ 
was  a  part  of  his  real  humanity  and  quite  distinct  from  his 
divinity,  though  intimately  united  with  it.  It  is  true  I  men- 
tioned Dr.  Watts  as  holding  the  sentiment  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ's  human  Soul,  but  not,  as  you  affirm^  as  the  father  of 
the  sentiment:  for  I  also  quoted  Mr.  Hussey,  upon  the  same 
subject,  as  mentioned  in  his  treatise,  called  the  Glory  of  Christ 
Unveiled,  which  was  written  long  before  Dr.  Watts's  work, 
and  from  which  it  is  probable  the  Dr.  took  the  title  of  his 
book  on  the  Glory  of  Christ.  You  say.  Sir,  that  the  Socinians 
claimed  Dr.  Watts  as  belonging  to  them:  should  this  be  a  fact, 
I  am  not  to  answer  for  it,  nor  can  I  see  on  what  ground  they 
could  claim  him,  but  should  suppose  they  could  do  so  with 
about  as  much  propriety  as  the  Hopkinsians  can  claim  you! 
The  doctor  expressly  avows  his  adherence  to  the  orthodox 
sentiments  of  Christ's  divinity,  notwithstanding  his  belief  in 
the  pre-existence  of  his  human  Soul,  and  shows  that  a  defec« 
tion  from  the  former  would  be,  by  no  means,  a  consequence 
of  adherence  to  the  latter.  I  freely  acknowledge  that  my  sen- 
timents on  this  point  have  not  been  recently  or  hastily  takea 
up,  and  remember  to  have  told  a  member  of  Congress  so. 
That  this  was  my  belief  has  been  long  known  to  most  of  my 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add,  that  a 
number  of  them  unite  with  me  therein;  and  yet,  neither  they, 
nor  I  have  been  suspected,  much  less  charged  with  holding 
peculiar  errors^  or  dangerous  heresies.  Our  pre.aching  has  con- 
stantly bom  testimony  to  the  contrary,  though  we  have  never 
concealed  our  sentiments  on  that  head.  You  say  (speaking  of 
me)  *^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  publish  it  before, 
that  had  he  been  then  elected  chaplain,  the  reputation  of  his 
distinguishing  error  might  have   gone  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington." Permit  me.  Sir,  to  ii^form  you  that  in  the  second 
•ermoQ  after  my  first  election,  alluded  to  above,  I  did  mention 
this  very  sentiment,  though  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  theological  spe- 
cidation,  rather  than  as  an  article  of  faith,  and   yet  I  was 
re-elected  the  following  session,  notwithstanding  .1  perfectly 
Recollect  that  so  far  from  the  sermon,  containing  the  peculiar 
sentiment  delivered  last  winter,  being  considered  as  heretical, 
several  pious  members  of  Congress  came  to  me  after  the  set* 
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vice  wts  cl^lsed,  and  expressed  the  high  sattsfaction  they  had 
experienced  in  hearing  the  discourse;  amongst  whom  was  t 
member  from  Connecticut^  and  I  think,  an  elder  of  a  Presby* 
terian  or  Congregational  Church,  and  said  he  thought  that 
amongst  the  best  discourses  1  had  delivered,  and  though  there 
were  some  new  sentiments,  he  considered  the  sermon  as  per* 
fectly  orthodox.  On  Monday  morning  another,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  Congress  most  of  the  time  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  who  is  a  pious  man,  a  deacon  of  a  Baptist  Church,  and 
who  has  for  several  years  past  in  succession,  been  moderator 
of  one  of  our  Associations;  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  with 
several  other  members  had  been  so  much  gratified  with  the 
discoiu^e  of  the  preceding  day,  that  they  had  agreed  to  re- 
i|uest  a  copy  vf  it,  for  the  press.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of 
egotism,  or  to  sound  my  own  praises,  and  should  never  have 
mentioned  the  circumstances;  but  to  show  that  the  members 
of  Congress  who  were  professors  of  religion  did  not  consider 
the  sentiment  as  a  heresv  which  I  had  delivc^red.  Neither  did 
the  members  of  the  religious  communities  at  Washington  viev 
me  as  a  heretic,  as  I  constantly  received,  and  complied  widi 
invitations  from  them,  when  my  official  duty  did  not  confine 
me  to  the  Capitol,  and  can  refer  you  to  the  elders  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  there  for  the  kind  of  doctrine  preached 
fay  me  in  their  place  of  worship. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  in  my  turn,  to  express  my  reg;ret  that  you 
did  not  suspend  your  criticism  on  my  sermon  antil  youJiad 
sm  opportunity  of  conversing  with  me  on  the  subject,  especially 
as  an  unwritten  sermon  received  second-hand,  cannot  be  a 
proper  subject  of  review.  As  my  character  may  be  greatly  in- 
jured, where  I  am  personally  unknown,  through  the  extensive 
circulation  your  work  will  probably  obtain;  I  cannot  but  feel 
persuaded  that  you  will  give  a  place  to  this  statement  in  your 
next  number,  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  first  may  be  re- 
medied, and  the  cure  be  as  extensive  as  the  wound. 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 
I  am  your  feUow  labourer  in  the  Gospel, 

B.  ALLISON. 
Sev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely^  D.  D. 

If  wc  have  wronged  Dr.  Allison,  (of  which  we  are  by 
no  means  convinced)  we  have  now  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  himself  justice.  For  him  wc  feel  no  8cn- 
timents  but  those  of  respect;  for  his  doctrine,  concerning 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul,  we  have  no 
friendship. 

It  is  our  desij^n  in  this  article^  to  refute  the  priacipi' 
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vgumetits  of  Dr.  Watt8«  for  our  limits  will  not  permit 
of  minute  details.  Dr.  W.  lays  down  five  propositions: 
1.  That  "  it  is  evident  from  many  places  of  scripture, 
that  Christ  had  an  existence  before  he  took  flesh  upon 
him^  and  came  into  this  world; *'  which  is  true  of  his  di- 
vine nature,  for  he  was  a  divine  person,   before  he  be- 
came the  God- man:  2.  That,  **  among  those  expressions 
of  scripture  which  discover  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
there  arc  several  from  whence  we  may  derive  a  certain 
proof  that  he  has  the  divine  nature  in  him,  and  is  true 
God;**  which  we  admit:  3.  That  *'  there  are  other  scrip- 
tures which  denote  the  pre- existence  of  Christ,  and  may 
also  perhaps  include  a  reference  to  his  divine  nature,  but 
carry  not  with  them  such  a  full  and  convincing  evidence 
of  his  Godhead,  as  utterly  to  exclude  all  other  inter- 
pretations;*' which  is  true  of  some  that  relate  to  his  me- 
diatorbl  character:  4.  That  ^'  there  are  some  texts  which 
insinuate  the  existence  of  Christ  before  he  came  in  the 
flesh,  which  in  their  most  natural,  obvious  and  evident 
sense  seem  to  refer  to  some  intelligent  nature  i)elonging 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  inferior  to  God- 
bead;"  a  proposition  not  true:  and  5,  That  "  whatsover 
scriptures  represent  Christ  as  existent  before  his  incar- 
nation in  a  nature  inferior  to  Godhead,  do  most  naturally 
lead  us  to  the  belief  of  the  pre-existence  of  his  human 
soul;"  which  would  perhaps  be  true,  if  any  such  passages 
of  scripture  could  be  adduced. 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  person,  who  once  had 
only  a  divine  nature,  but  since  his  incarnation,  has  both 
a  human  and  divine  nature,  so  united  as  to  constitute  the 
same  person  a  complex,  who  was  before  a  simple,  being, 
we  are  persuaded  is  a  scriptural  doctrine.  That  no  other 
nature  is  predicable  of  Christ  is  by  us  affirmed;  so  that 
if  the  passages  adduced  by  Dr.  Watts  cannot  be  applied 
to  some  of  the  offices  of  Christ,  or  to  his  divine  nature, 
We  will  admit  them  to  be  applicable  to  his  human  soul, 
ftnd  so  give  op  the  controversy,  rather  than  admit  the 
fiction  of  a  third,  a  super-angelic  nature. 

Let  us  take  up  the  arguments  of  Dr.  W.;  feel  their 
weight,  and  examine  their  texture.  He  observes, 
*^  The  first  set  of  arguments  I  shall  use  arises  from  several. 
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things  ascribed  to  Christ  before  and  at  his  incarnation^  which 
seem  to  be  of  too  low  a  nature  for  pure  Godhead.  Considera- 
tion I.  *'  Christ  is  represented  as  his  Father's  messenger,  mi- 
nister,  or  angel,  that  was  a  distinct  being  from  his  Father, 
sent  by  his  Father  to  perform  such  actions  and  such  services 
for  his  people  long  before  his  incarnation,  some  of  which  seem 
too  low  for  the  dignity  of  pure  Gk>dhead.' ''  p.  585* 

Before  all  worlds,  the  Godhead  subsisted  as  the  Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  and  from  everlasting  the  co- 
venant of  redemption  was  established  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels. In  and  by  this  covenant,  the  Son  was  anointed  a  co- 
venant head  of  his  people;  was  set  up,  in  the  office  of  a 
Mediator,  and  covenanted  to  perform  in  the  oeconomy  of 
redemption  the  duties  of  a  messenger,  an  angel,  a  ser- 
vant, a  son.  In  office,  Christ  became,  by  covenant,  in- 
ferior to  the  Father,  while  he  was  in  nature  equal;  and 
all  the  passages  of  the  Bible  which  represent  him  to  be 
the  servant,  the  elect,  the  messenger,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  refer  not  to  his  nature^  but  to  his  office  as  Me- 
diator, Redeemer,  Prophet,  Priest  and  King.  Indeed, 
the  terms  themselves  are  such  as  describe  official  rela- 
tion, and  not  the  nature  of  the  person  who  sustains  it  Dr. 
W.  himself  has  said,  "  the  word  angel  doth  not  signify 
originally  the  name  of  a  nature,  but  of  an  office."  p.  587. 
It  was  the  everlasting  covenant  not  the  nature  which  the 
Messiah  had  before  or  after  his  incarnation,  which  ren- 
dered him  the  Sent,  the  Servant  of  the  Godhead,  in  the 
work  of  man's  instruction,  redemption  and  complete  sal- 
vation. Before  Christ  became  man  and  dwelt  among  as, 
by  virtue  of  his  covenant  to  become  Immanuel,  to  be 
bom  of  a  woman,  and  thus  to  assume  a  human  body  and 
soul  into  union  with  his  uncreated  divine  nature  and  per- 
son, he  performed  the  service  appertaining  to  the  office 
of  a  Mediator.  These  passages,  "  which  seem  too  low  for 
the  dignity  of  pure  Godhead,*'  arc  so  far  from  proving 
that  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  pre-existed,  that  thef 
merely  evince  his  official  agency  before  ^.  body  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  his  official  inferiority  to  the  Father* 

In  fulfilling  his  work  as  Mediator,  this  divine  person 
of  a  divine  nature,  repeatedly  assumed  the  visible  forin 
of  an  angel  or  of  a  man,  that  he   might  instruct  In^ 
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church  of  old;  and  because  he  was  essentially  divine, 
notwithstanding  the  temporarily  assumed  form  of  a  mes- 
senger or  servant,  he  is  styled  the  Angel- Jehovah,  the 
Almighty,  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham.  Passages  of 
this  description  would  as  soon  prove  that  the  body,  as 
that  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  existed  before  he  was  bom 
of  a  woman. 

The  reasoning,  (if  it  may  be  called  reasoning)  of  Dn 
W.  upon  the  fact  that  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  assumed 
a  body  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  divine  revelation  to 
Adam  in  the  garden,  to  Abraham,  to  Lot,  to  Jacob,  to 
Moses,  to  Gideon,  Amos  and  Zechariah,  is  puerile. 
He  remarks, 

^  That  text,  Exod.  xxiii.  20,  21.  very  naturally  leads  us  to 
this  sense;  God  said  to  Moses,  ^  Behold  I  send  an  angel  before 
thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way^  Sec.  obey  hu  votce^  provoke  him 
fUft^  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions^  for  my  name 
is  in  htm»^  Here  is  an  angel  or  messenger  sent  by  God  the  Fa- 
ther; that  is  certainly  an  inferior  character,  yet  he  is  to  be 
obeyed  with  reverence,  for  he  can  punish  or  pardon  sins,  this 
is  a  divine  prerogative;  and  how  does  this  angel  come  by  it? 
It  is  not  as  he  is  an  angel,  or  in  his  angelic  nature,  but  it  is 
because  God's  name  is  in  him;  this  is  given  as  the  reason  of 
this  high  prerogative.  God  is  united  to  this  glorious  spirit  or 
this  hum^n  soul  of  Christ:  now  it  is  plain  that  Christ  is  called 
an'  angel  in  other  places.  He  is  the  messenger  or  angel  of  the 
covenant,  he  is  the  angel  of  God^s  presence^  so  he  is  called 
Matt*  iii.  1.  and  Is.  Ixiii.  9." 

This  might  be  called  any  thing  but  argument.  Not  the 
least  evidence  is  offered  to  prove,  that  there  was  any 
human  soul  in  the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  that  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness;  and  yet  the 
Angel  Jehovah,  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  guide  of  his 
people. 

The  name  of  Ood  is  that  which  distinguishes  him  from 
all  other  beings,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
thing  intended  by  it:  so  that  when  it  is  said  by  Jehovah, 
my  name  is  in  fdm^  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  Angel 
of  the  covenant  is  declared  to  possess  the  divine  attri- 
butes and  nature. 

The  only  argument  offered  by  Dr.  W.  under  the 
Jirst  consideration^  is  an  inteirogation  or  two,  to  this  ef- 
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fecf :  *^  Does  it  not  seem  more  congruous  that  a  humaa 
soul  should  animate  that  body  which  est  and  drank  with 
Abraham  under  the  tree,  and  should  actuate  those  huroao 
limbs,  when  a  man  wrestled  with  Jacob/'  than  that  t 
divine  person  having  only  a  divine  native  should  doit? 
^<  Is  it  not  beneath  t)^  grandeur^  decency  and  digoitj  of 
the  supreme  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  supply  the  place  of 
such  a  human  soul  for  the  purposes  or  actions  of  ani* 
mal  nature?  And  that  the  great  and  eternal  God  himsctf 
in  an  immediate  manner  should  converse  in  so  humane 
and  &miUar  a  way  as  this  angel  did  with  several  of  the 
patrian;hii?  That  the  glorious  and  Almighty  Godhead 
should  itself  animate  a  human  body  to  visit  Abraham» 
and  tarry  with  him  some  hours  under  a  tree,  while  bit 
wife  made  cakes,  and  dressed  the  flesh  of  a  calf  for  God 
to  eat?  That  the  eternal  God  animating  a  body  should 
eat  of  the  calf  which  was  dressed  with  milk  and  batttn 
Gen.  xvii.  1,  2,  &c?"  p.  586. 

Good,  little  Watts,  hadst  thou  a  body  now  Hi  thy 
state  of  celestial  bliss,  wouldst  thou  not  blush  to  remem- 
ber that  such  questions  were  penned  by  thy  hand;  and 
styled  arguments  for  the  pre-ezistence  of  the  bumao 
soul  of  thy  Divine  Redeemer? 

Can  we  think  any  instance  of  humiliation  incredibfe 
in  him,  who  became  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  and  the  nan 
of  sorrows?  Can  we  deem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Godhead  to  have  animated  a  perfectly  pure  frame,  pre- 
pared by  infinite  wisdom  and  skill  for  the  purpose,  that 
he  might  evince  his  love  to  the  &ther  of  the  faithfult 
and  his  grandson,  the  Prince  in  prayer,  while  in  that 
same  God  every  insect,  worm,  and  sinful  man,  livcSi 
moves,  and  has  his  being? 

Yet  these  almost  impious  questions  are  the  first  args- 
ment  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  we  suppose  of  Dn  Allison,  to 
prove,  that  the  human  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  existed  is  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Jacob* 

*^  Consideration  il.  Christ,  when  he  came  into- the  wt)rid) 
is  said  to  empty  and  direst  himself  of  some  glory  which  U 
had  before  his  incarnation,  in  several  placea  of  scripture*  Ncvf 
if  nothing  but  his  diTine  nature  existed  before  this  time,  dut 
divine  nature  could  not  propexly  empty  or  divest  itsdf  at 
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Miy  g}oTfi  tHtffefor«  it  rihurt  be  hk  iftfeMol'  ttinbrt.  6r  Ml 
kuittflti  6oUU  ^hUk  did  th«ti  exist  ttnd  diresl  itself  of  it* 
ancient  gloty  for  a  season." 

It  shduM  be  tteittedibered  that  Chi*l^t  h  Mte  t>«rsl6tl 
for  ever;  and  that  be  became  a  Mediatdf  before  the  foun^ 
Nations  of  the  world  Were  laid.  Aa  Mediator  be  itiadd 
dt  the  wotlds,  for  all  ^*  tbinga  were  made  by  hhii,  atid 
without  him  was  not  tttiy  thing  made  tirbieh  waa  thdde/^ 
John  i.  3.  When  he  did  this  be  Was  the  Word,  but  had 
not  become  Jlesh;  i.  e.  had  not  takeft  human  Matttre  liito 
onion  with  the  divine.  As  creator  of  the  worlds  Chri^ 
t^s  glorious  witb  his  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  H6 
Was  gonrernor  of  the  nations,  moreover,  in  his  mediatorial 
office;  and  as  such  was  served  dnd  glorified  by  the  dngels, 
from  the  time  that  the  Father  first  introduced  him  to  his 
ihintstering  spirits  in  this  capacity.  When  he  brought  tyf 
Iris  Son  to  the  morning  stars,  and  reiealed  him  to  them 
as  the  Mediatorial  Creator,  Preserver  and  Governor  of 
the  future  earth  and  race  of  m^tr,  he  said^  Let  all  th& 
angels  of  Ood  ivorship  him^  and  they  sang  together^  in 
joy.  Indeed,  tiefore  any  creattire  of  any  order  existed, 
the  Mediator  was  anointed  to  the  office  which  he  sut> 
aequently  fulfilled,  and  was  glorious  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Father,  of  himself,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in  his 
divine  nature  and  covenant  relation,  as  the  appointed 
fierson  by  whom  the  world  shotild  be  creiated,  and  the 
election  of  grace  saved.  Before  this  world  was,  and  sob* 
aequendy,  umil  he  became  fiesb,  the  Son  of  Ood  was 
surrounded  by  such  circumstances  of  glory.and  majesty 
as  became  his  dignity.  But  A^,  (not  bis  boman  nature, 
but  this  divine  person  of  a  divine  nature,)  was  divested 
Of  these  circumstances  of  glory  and  majesty,  by  shroud* 
ing  his  divinity  in  humanity,  by  becoming  man,  by 
being  made  under  the  law,  and  suffering  here,  in  a  state 
of  temporary  alienation  from  his  own  angelic  subjects* 
In  this  sense  be  emptied  himself;  he  laid  aside  his  robes 
Of  light,  and  appeartd  rather  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  than 
as  ftte  mighty  Ood.  In  rehrtion  to  this  glory,  he  as  Me* 
Aator  prayed,  *•  0  Firther,  glorify  thau  mt  txnth  thy  otm 
self  with  the  glory  tohich  1  had  xoith  thee  before  the 
iPorU  -wasJ^  Jobd  jttii.  5.  It  is  uxsi  tfaac  ^  tbc  dfviite  mu 
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ture  of  Christ  could  not  lose  nor  part  with  any  essential 
glories;*'  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  Divine  Redeemer 
had  many  circumstantial  glories  with  which  he  parted, 
when  he  left  the  more  immediate  residence  of  his  Fatheri 
made  earth  his  place  of  abode,  and  instead  of  the  likeness 
of  God,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  Dr.  Watts  says, 
^*  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  human  nature  in  this  place 
prays  for  a  glory  which  it  never  had;"  whence  he  infers^ 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  glory  with  the  Fa^ 
ther,  before  the  world  was;  because  '*  it  cannot  be  the 
divine  nature  that  parted  with  this  glory,  nor  can  the  di- 
vine nature  pray  for  the  restoration  of  it;"  so  that  **  it 
follows  that  the  human  nature  had  such  an  early  ex- 
istence  and  glory.'*  p.  588. 

The  Doctor  should  first  have  proved  that  each  nature 
of  Chribt  either  did,  or  could  pray,  as  a  distinct  nature. 
As  God  he  could  no  more  pray  to  the  Father,  than  the 
Father  could  pray  to  him.  If  he  prayed  merely  as  rnaOi 
his  prayers  had  in  them  but  the  merit  of  a  holy  human 
being,  and  could  not  have  availed  for  any  besides  himself. 
We  deny,  however,  that  either  nature  of  Christ  distinctly 
prayed.  It  is  a  person^  and  not  a  nature  that  offers  suppli- 
cation. It  was  Christy  the  God-Man- Mediator,  that  pray- 
ed: it  was  the  one  person,  consisting  of  two  natures,  that 
said,  ^'  glorify  thou  me  with  thy  own  self,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was:"  it  was  the 
same  person,  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds,  whose 
personality  was  not  changed  by  the  assumption  of  hu- 
manity. He  asked,  that  he  who  appeared  a  suffering  per- 
son on  earth,  might  as  God  Man- Mediator,  be  restored 
to  the  immediate  presence  of  his  Father;  and  to  those 
circumstances  of  glory,  honour  and  dignity,  which  sur- 
rounded him  as  the  anomted  Son  of  God,  when  he  made 
the  earth,  gave  the  law  from  Sinai,  and  shone  in  all  the 
unveiled  brightness  of  the  Godhead. 

Thou  hvedst  me  before  the  Joundation  of  the  worH 
Dr.  W.  considers  to  be  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  con- 
firmation of  his  doctrine;  because  ^*  this  would  be  a  very 
small  thing  for  Christ  to  say,  as  to  his  divine  nattuc,  or 
Godhead,  that  the  Father  loved  him  before  the  crtatioo; 
but  it  is  great  and  glorious,  and  eveiy  way  suitable  co 
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his  purpose,  to  be  spoken  of  him  as  a  man,  referring  to 
his  pre  existent  state  and  nature,  for  it  gives  a  grand 
idea  of  him  as  the  early  and  ancient  object  of  his  Father's 
love."  p.  589.  This  is  mere  assertion,  without  a  show 
of  reasoning,  or  intimation  of  Scripture,  to  support  it; 
and  we  might  content  ourselves  with  denying  it.  It 
would  not  be  a  small  thing  for  Christ  to  say,  that  God 
loved  him,  as  an  object  perfectly  lovely  in  his  divine  na- 
ture; for  it  would  be  an  intimation  of  his  essential  deity^ 
for  if  there  is  none  good  but  God,  there  is  none  tlbC 
perfectly  lovely;  and  surely,  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  say 
of  any  one,  that  he  is  God!  Besides,  Christ  may  have 
intended,  that  the  Father  loved  him  in  his  mediatorial 
character,  and  for  voluntarily  accepting  the  office  of  the 
Redeemer  of  God's  elect,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

Dn  W.  next  adduces  the  declaration,  that  Christ 
Jesus^  being  in  the  form  of  Ood^  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  xmth  Ood;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation^ 
and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant y  being  made  in  the 
kkeness  of  men.  PhtU.  ii.  5,  6,  7  But  how  does  (his  prove 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  Soul?  Why,  Dr.  W, 
says^  that  it  was  his  human  Soul,  i;i*hich  **  was  vested  with 
a  God-like  torm  and  glory  in  all  former  ages."  We  say^ 
it  was  not,  and  now  we  are  even:  one  affirmation  is  as 
much  an  argument  in  point  as  the  other.  It  is  a  pity  Dr. 
W.  had  not  known  what  use  to  make  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple which  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Owen,  that  ^*  it  is  not 
the  direct  and  immediate  design  of  the  apostle  in  this 
place  (Heb.  i.  3.  and  in  similar  passages,  we  add,)  to 
treat  absolutely  of  either  nature  of  Christ,  either  divine 
or  human,  but  only  of  his  person:  and  though  some 
things  here  expressed  belong  to  his  divine  nature,  some 
to  his  human;  yet  none  of  them  are  spoken  as  such,  but 
are  all  considered  as  belonging  to  his  persoa "  It  was 
istic  and  the  same  person  who  was  in  the  form  of  Gad^ 
and  who  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant.  Dif- 
ierent  names  are  given  to  him,  which  are  descriptive  of 
different  parts  of  his  complex  being,  or  of  his  offices; 
but  they  are  all  names  of  one  person;  so  that  when  he  is 
called  the  son  ofman^  or  the  man  Christ  Jesus^  his  human 
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is  named,  who  ks4  ^Mmta  n^turfi  from  his  iai»rimtio&: 
^  wh<n  tie  is  sty  tod  fh^  Sm^f  Ood  or  Jmtww^l,  we 
i|i¥  QQt  m  reto*  the  9i^pressipp4  to  tbe  4tvm  mature 
silon?,  l^Mt  tp  thut  Hivididu*)  who  is  Qrod  ipi<)  mgn  of  iwq 
distiqct  nsitures,  stvl  one  pcr^cHi  for  ever.  Dr«  W.  m* 
lilippiljr  ipe^kfi  of  ChrUl  V  h^B  woMid  wefe  lie  xmp  pcr^ 
spns,  thr  on«  bum^n,  and  the  oihUT  divine.  Wf  awit, 
th<it  ^  person  wh^m  we  c^  \^y  vtrifw*  namev,  boA 
floos^t  cfffiimonly  Christ,  btu^  in  the  form  of  Qed^  le- 
sembUi^i  God  in  aiU  his  attrib^tw»  thoughi  it  not  rob- 

befy,  ^m  a  matter  pf  equity,  tQ  speak  and  apt,  as  God'i 
^qniil.  This  ^an^e  person,  acting  as  Mediator^  that  be 
might  be  our  pattern  and  propitiation,  though  be  via 
Qod  became  also  man,  appeared  as  a  man  on  earth,  and 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education,  mtA 
hHweif^  no  reputation.  He  assumed  the  form  aq4  ^ 
character  pf  a  servant  of  the  Qodhead  in  the  g^reat  woik 
ojf  redemption;  and  he  became  a  minister,  a  servant,  to 
the  children  of  men.  Instead  of  everting  his  alm^llQr 
energies  habitnally,  he  went  aboi^t  doing  good  like  9  bf* 
nevolent  man,  sad  only  wrought  miracles  to  attest  bis 
divine  mission  as  Mediator,  or  afford  relief,  when  otto 
mejm§  were  ipadeqnate,  X>r,  W»  aays  the  chief  design  ef 
PbiU.  ii.  $,  Q,  7,  is  to  propose  "  a  wond^rpus  ex^amplsof 
Iiuimility  and  aelf-denijil/^  Then  he  tells  ua,  *♦  a  great  sad 
piqoa  writer  of  this  age  has  observed,  that  we  nev^  M 

the  divine  nature,  or  Godhead,  propounded  to  it^  ss  «j 

qxample  of  sflf- denial  or  humility  in  aU  tb«  bih^s" 
whirnce  he  infers,  that  Christ's  human  sQul  must  bsve 
prf-e:i^iated  in  (he  '^  ajppearan^e,  ahape,  or  Uk^oess"  of 

Qod,  and  that  this  buman  sQq)  became  **  a  wonderoas 

e^mple,"  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant  and  the;  lik^ 

n^as  <rf  men.  If  the  4r^  mtur^  is  not  pf  oponaded  s^ «» 
Qxample  of  humility  and  s^lfd^nial,  it  dws  aot  f;4iQW 
that  «  iivimf  person  ia  not,  for  it  is  written,  **  Be  y^ 
tberf  fore  followers  of  Qod  as  c^ar  ohiidr^n./' 

Christ  ia  a  divine  person^  pod  \^  is  pr«vnted  wj 
e«amfi|e  of  hwmility  ^d  ac4f*d^^L  If  h«  heiug  vwfc 
wd  enjoying  all  tibe  gloiy  of  the  Godb«^f  m  J^  ?* 

w^  89  wbmnKt  ^^  chmgcd  the  9i4M«rh»  ^^ 


donee,  Md  the  form  of  bis  manifestation,  to  as  to  appear 
on  earth,  like  a  despised,  an  afflicted  man,  accurMd  of 
God^  we  can  see  much  of  wonderful  humiliation  and 
aelf  denial;  but  if  a  happy  human  soul  merely  took  n 
human  body,  and  for  a  time  became  abased  for  tho 
glory  of  God,  wo  can  discover  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  the  matter.  As  for  *'  the  man  Christ  }esus,  \riio  tx^ 
isted  as  a  spirit  personally  united  to  God,  or  one  with 
God  in  all  former  age^,  and  was  dressed  in  glories  suita*' 
ble  to  his  union,"  it  has  not  been  proved  at  all,  bui  aa^ 
aumed  by  Dr.  W.  ihat  such  a  God-man-soul  existed. 

He  ne^t  adduces  2  Cor.  viiL  9,  Ye  know  the  grace  qf 
9ur  Jjnxi  Jetut  Chmt^  that  though  he  v>a9  rich^  yet  f» 
foiir  ¥ikee  he  became  poor.  It  cannot  be  said,  of  the  dio 
vine  nature^  Dr.  W.  Uiinks,  that  it  became  poor,  **  nor 
^an  it  be  said  of  Christ  as  man,  that  he  ever  was  rich,  if 
he  were  never  in  a  richer  state  before  than  while  he  was 
here  on  earth."  p.  394.  We  reply,  that  poverty  or 
wetUth  we  attribute  to  persons;  and  that  the  very  person 
who,  on  earth,  during  his  covenanted  humiliation,  had 
mot  where  to  lay  hie  head^  was  once  m  the  full  possession 
^nd  enjoyment  of  all  the  immunities,  glcM'ies  and  felicities 
of  the  Godhead.  Once  he  was  rich  in  the  company  of 
angels,  that  continually  waited  around  him;  but  on  earth 
Uiey  ministered  to  him  only  in  a  few  instances.  Once  he 
was  rich  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Father,  and 
die  expressions  of  his  love;  but  on  earth  he  dwelt  as  one 
liofaaken  of  God*  Once  he  appeared  in  heaven  rich,  aa 
the  maker  and  proprietor  of  all  worlds,  but  now  he  ap- 
peared,  God  as  he  was,  like  a  poor  man;  and,  as  an  in« 
habitant  of  our  world,  according  to  its  laws  of  property, 
was  not  the  owner  of  a  cot,  nor  of  a  foot  of  soil.  The 
man  Christ  Jesus  was  at  the  same  time  God,  and  if  Dr. 
W.  has  proved  any  thing  from  this  passage,  he  hasproved, 
that  Christ  could  not  become  poor  in  any  sense,  because 
as  God  he  if  infinitely  self  enffifient^  and  eternally  rich  in 
the  in4efei»bk  pauofmon  qf  all  thif^e^ 

^^Consideration  III*  That  very  being  which  came  down 
bem  heaven  and  was  sent  of  God  into  the  world,  is  represented 
as  capahk  of  having  a  will  dtflbrcat  from  the  will  of  God  the 
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Father^  and  therefore  it  must  be  iDfertor  t6  Godhead:  Now 
^8  could  be  DO  other  but  the  will  of  his  human  souL** 

Should  we  admit,  that  the  very  being  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  so  soon  as  he  had  a  human  soul 
united  to  his  previously  existing  divine  nature,  was  ca- 
pable of  having  a  will,  as  a  human  being,  opposed  to 
the  will  ol  God  the  Father,  it  could  not  prove  the  pre- 
existence  of  that  human  soul;  and  even  this  Dr.  W  has 
not  proved.  He  cites  John  vi.  38.  I  came  down  from  kea- 
ven  not  to  do  my  own  will^  but  the  wtll  of  fnm  that  sent 
me.  That  Dr.  Watty's  argument  may  avail  any  thing  it 
will  be  requisite  first  to  show,  that  in  this  instance  Christ 
really  had  a  will  opposite  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  If  he 
had  willed  any  thing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  rebellion,  which  would 
have  been  punishable  with  eternal  death,  for  it  was  no 
more  lawful  for  Christ  as  Mediator,  than  for  any  other 

gTSon  under  the  law,  to  will  contrary  to  the  divine  wilL 
ven  if  he  willed  as  man  to  do,  what  Jehovah  willed  he 
should  not  do  as  man,  it  was  sin;  and  then,  he  is  no  Sa- 
viour. 

Such  considerations  as  these  should  have  made  Dr. 
W.  hesitate  to  attribute  to  Christ  any  volitions  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  Father. 

^  I  came  down  from  heaven,"  says  the  Messiah,  "  in 
the  character  of  Mediator,  not  to  effect  any  private  per. 
sonal  will  of  mine  own,  but  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
Godhead;  and  particularly  of  the  Father^  who  elected  nte 
to  the  office  which  I  sustain.  In  the  work  of  saving  sin- 
ners, I  have  no  will  but  that  of  the  Father,  who  hath 
given  me  a  people  with  the  expression  of  his  pieasu.'ie 
Uiat  I  should  lose  none,  but  should  raise  all  of  them  up 
at  the  last  day."  Thus  should  we  paraphrase  the  text,  and 
part  of  the  context;  and  if  rightly  understood,  it  is  an 
assertion  on  the  part  of  Christ,  that  he  had  no  will  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Deity. 

Dr.  W*  cites  Luke  xxii.  42.  Father^-^not  my  wUl^ 
but  thine^  be  done.  And  what  did  Jesus  will?  If  the  Fa- 
ther was  willing  the  cup  of  agony  should  be  removed, 
he  willed  its  removal.  If  it  were  possible,  if  it  were  con- 
sbtent  with  the  divine  counselsi  that  he  should  be  ex- 
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cused  from  further  suffering,  he  desired  it  But  if  the 
Father  chose  he  :»hould  continue  to  suffer,  he  was  willing 
to  drink  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  Suffering  for  its  own 
sake,  he  did  not  will,  nor  did  the  Father.  In  all  this  we 
see  a  perfect  subjection,  but  no  coutrariety^  to  the  divine 
will. 

To  as  little  purpose  does  the  Doctor  quote  Ps.  xl.  8. 
and  Heb.  x.  5,  7.  I  delight  to  do  thy  wiil^  0  God: — lo/  J 
come  to  do  thy  will.  Before  the  world  was,  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  in  these  words  consented  to  become  a  Media* 
tor;  and  they  evince,  that  he  thought  himself  able  to  exe« 
cute  all  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah.  Since,  therefore,  the 
Doctor  appeals  *'  to  every  one  who  reads  the  words, 
whether  thib  language  does  not  naturally  seem  much  ra« 
ther  to  belong  to  an  inferior  being,  than  to  the  eternal 
Godhead  assuming  an  inferior  character,"  we  aver  that 
it  does  not. 

^  Consideration  IV.  Christ  represents  his  own  coming  into 
the  world,  and  bting  stnt  hither  by  the  Father,  in  such  a  man« 
ner  as  naturally  leads  one  to  suppose  he  had  a  real  and  proper 
dwelling  in  another  place,  and  in  another  manner  before  he 
came  into  this  world,  and  that  he  then  changed  his  place  and 
company  and  manner  of  life,  all  -which  seems  more  agreeable 
to  a  human  spirit^  than  to  a  divine person^^  p.  596* 

All  but  the  last  part  of  this  consideration,  which  we 
have  put  in  Italics^  \t  just:  we  need  not,  therefore,  quote 
the  passages  which  he  adduces;  for  not  a  single  one 
fl(peaks  of  the  descent  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus.  It  was 
the  same  person  that  descended  from  heaven,  that 
ascended;  but  he  descended  with  only  one  nature,  and 
Mcended  with  two.  He  came  and  returned,  nevertheless 
tt»  Mediator.  All  the  argument  adduced  by  Dr.  Watts, 
is  this  assertion,  that  it  seems  more  agreeable  to  a  human 
stpirit^  than  to  a  divine  person^  to  speak  of  his  changing 
she  place  of  his  residence.  But  why  should  a  human  spi- 
rit have  the  power  of  local  motion,  and  a  divine  person 
not?  The  Deit}  is  not  so  present  in  every  place  as  to 
constitute  a  perfect  plenum:  not  so  present  in  all  places, 
as  to  prevent  his  being  peculiarly  and  most  gloriously 
present  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Jehovah  was,  for  a 
time,  the  inhabitant  of  the  holy  of  holies  in  Jerusalem^ 
by  a  seosibte  presence;  and  for  a  time  led  Israel  through 
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through  the  wilderness.  He  did  change  his  pla<^e  of 
Hbode;  he  did  dwell  with  all  his  fulness  in  thd  body  of 
Christ.  To  us,  therefore^  it  seems  quite  as  agreeable  td 
speak  of  the  divine  Redeemer's  coming  from  heaven  td 
earth,  and  of  bis  returning  whence  he  came,  as  to  speak 
of  a  human  soul's  transition  from  place  to  place. 

Our  author  next  adduces  some  *^  Miscelianeoui  Afgu- 
menu  to  probe  the  Mtne  doctrine.^^  It  was  needful,  he 
says,  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  should  have  pfc-c^t^ 
isted  to  give  its  previous  actual  consent  to  the  great  and 
^inful  undertaking  of  atonement  for  our  sins.  p.  60(X 
That  Christ  actually  consented  to^  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption, we  teach,  and  the  $ame  person  who  stipulated, 
performed,  and  endured.  It  is  also  true,  that  he  suffered 
through  the  human  soul,  which  he  took  into  union  widk 
the  divine  nature;  and  that  this  human  soul  suffered 
through  the  intervention  of  the  human  body,  in  which  it 
dwelt  Now,  if  it  was  requisite  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  should  have  been  present  at  the  formation  of  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  it  was  equally  necessary  that  its 
body  should  have  been  there  to  stipulate  too;  for  the  rea- 
son assigned  by  Dr.  W.  that  the  soul  was  concerned* 

Again;  we  oppose  the  argument  thus:  if  the  hovii 
ioul  pre*existed  in  a  state  olf  separation  from  the  di^^joe 
nature,  and  so  covenanted,  it  was  but  a  cfeature  whick 
stipulated  to  redeem  man,  and  a  creature,  however  et« 
alted,  can  render  no  more  service  to  God  than  is  duete 
itself;  so  that  the  human  soul  must  have  promised,  M 
this  suppcyiition,  more  than  it  was  able  to  perfornw  If  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  pre-existed  in  union  widi  the  m^ 
Gond  person  in  the  Godhead^  then  that  glortous  petsoi 
stipulated^  l^nd  nothing  is  gained  upon  the  Docfor'* 
scheme^  for  the  divine  person  m^bl  as  well  stipule 
for  the  human  nature  before,  as  after  iis  existence* 

Besides,  the  human  soul  of  Christ  never  existed  in  * 
state  of  separation  from  tlie  divine  nature,  and  of  eoftrsc 
never  rendered  any  distinct  service  in  the  work  of  r^ 
demption:  why  then  should  it  separately  from  the  dtvioe 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  covenant  for  that  which  it  f^ 
never  to  perform.  AU  the  meritorious  obedience  for  At 
justificatioa  of  sinners  ever  readercdi  was  by  oM  w» 
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eerson;  while  a  liuman  body  and  soul,  not  a  distinct 
uman  perbon,  were  assumed,  and  became  constituent 
parts  of  that  divine  person,  that  he  might  become  per- 
fect as  a  Saviour.  By  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and 
a  reasonable  soul,  he  was  made  perfect^  and  became  the 
author  of  eternal  sahationj  to  all  them  that  obey  him. 

His  second  argument  is  but  an  amplification  of  the 
first;  and  has  been  answered;  for  the  very  person  that  re- 
deemed  man  covenanted  to  do  it;  and  his  assuming. hu- 
manity in  no  wise  affected  his  personality,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  of  the  presence  of  that  constituent  part  of 
his  Mediatorial  being,  until  the  time  for  obedience  and 
sufiering,  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  arrived. 

His  third  argument  is  drawn  from  several  passages  of 
scripture  which  speak  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world, 
and  taking  on  him  animal  nature,  or  body,  or  flesh,  with- 
out the  least  mention  of  taking  a  souL  1  he  texts  relied 
on  are  the  following:  John  i.  14.  The  rvordwas  made 
Jtesh.  Rom.  i.  3.  He  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David^  ac- 
cording  to  the  fiesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  God  sending  his  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  Gal.  iv.  3.  God  sent  forth 
his  Son  made  of  a  woman.  Philip,  ii.  7,  8.  He  was  made 
in  the  likeness  ofmen^  and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
Heb.  ii.  14,  17.  As  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself  hkewise  took  part  of  the  samcj 
that  he  might  in  all  things  be  made  like  his  brethren* 
Heb.  V.  7.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers* 
Heb.  X.  S.  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  Since  the 
scriptures  on  sevei^  occasions  speak  of  Christ's  soul,  and 
yet  say  nothing  about  his  taking  a  soul,  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  it  is  reasonable,  says  our  author,  to  in- 
fer, that  he  had  a  human  soul  before  his  incarnation. 

Now  we  contend,  that  flesh  in  the  scriptures,  is  so 
fer  from  meaning  merely  a  human  body,  exclusively, 
that  it  commonly  denotes  the  whole  of  a  human  nature, 
consisting  of  a  body  and  soul  in  union.  In  this  sense  it 
is  used  in  Gen.  vi.  12,  13.  All  flesh  had  corrupted  its 
way  upon  the  earth.  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before 
me.  Stirely  flesh  did  not  mean  body  here,  exclusively; 
for  that  would  restrict  moral  depravity  to  matter.  Christ 
jsays,  **  except  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days. 

Vol.  L  3  F  No.  8, 
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no  flesh  should  be  saved.*^  Mark  xiiL  30.  Here  the  wor4 
means  human  souk  as  well  as  bodies;  and  the  last  clause 
erf  the  verse  implies  that  "  the  elect"  were  included  un- 
der the  term.  We  read,  moreover,  that  **  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  sliall  no  flesh  be  justified."  Rom«  ill 
20.  The  sotds  of  men  are  surely  subjects  of  justificatiooi 
and  not  their  bodies  considered  as  distinct  fiom  thtm.  It 
is  needless  to  quote  more  passa)2:es  to  the  same  eStct; 
for  what  we  have  already  adduced  will  show,  that  h  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  p;eneral  language  of  the 
bible,  to  consider  the  word  flesh  as  meaning  human  m* 
ture^  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  come  in  the  fle^ih*  The 
word  was  made  fli^sh^  and  Christ  became  mauy  are  sj'nony- 
mous  sentences.  He  was  made^  or  Aon?,  (as  the  be^t  cri- 
tics render  it,)  according  to  the  fleshy  i.  e.  according  to 
his  whole  human  nature,  oj  the  seed  of  David.  God  *^tX 
forth  his  Son,  made,  or  raiher  bom,  of  a  woman.  Gnd 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fledh 
or,  in  the  form  of  a  sinful,  conden.md  human  being.  He 
did  actually  ukt  flesh  and  blood  into  union  with  himself, 
as  truly  as  God's  children  have  bodies  united  to  their 
souls.  In  the  days  of  his  fleshy  while  he  was  a  man,  as 
well  as  God,  upon  earth,  he  offered  up  prayers.  And  a 
true  body  was  prepared  for  htm,  no  less  than  a  human 
$oul  united  to  that  body.  Because  a  body  was  prepared 
for  him,  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear  that  nothing  elac 
was  prepared  for  him,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  it. 

The  fourth  argument  of  Dr.  W.  is  this:  among  mamf 
of  the  learned,  and  some  of  the  vulgar  Jews^  there  was  s 
tradition  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  sotd  of  the  Messialu 
So  there  was  a  tradition  too,  among  them,  and  is  to  tliis 
day,  that  God  came  down  to  the  garden  of  Eden  and 
danced  a  hornpipe  with  Adam  and  Eve;  and  one  tradi« 
tion  is  as  good  an  argument  as>the  other. 

His  fifth  argument  is  this:  Since  the  body  of  Christ 
was  produced  by  a  supernatural  generation,  it  is  not  un* 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  soul  of  Christ  also  v^* 
derived  immediately  from  God  before  any  creature  wai 
made. 

In  reply^  we  ask,  is  cveiy  reasonable  supposittim  • 
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trutf^  And  why  should  the  soul  have  been  created  be« 
fore  the  bod^  ? 

Such  arguments  as  these^  adduced  by  Dr.  W.,  may 
satisfy  Dr.  Allison;  btit  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  thcrir 
understanding,  that  they  will  not  manv  of  our  readers. 

VVc  shall  con?iider  his  "  Confirmation  of  this  Doctrine 
by  Arguments  drawn  from  the  happy  Consequences^  and 
the  various  Acloantages  of  i/,"  and  shall  adduce  scrips 
tural  evidence,  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  did  not 
exist  before  his  body^  at  some  more  convenieot  season. 


Article  V III. ''^Official  Documents  of  the  PreMbutery  of  AI^ 
banif^,  exhibiting  the  trials  of  the  Rev.  John  Chester^  and 
Mr.  Mark  Tucker;  together  with  the  whole  case  of  the  Rev* 
Hooper  Cumming.  Published  by  order  of  the  Presbytery ,  be* 
Schenectady,  1818.  pp.  255.  8vo. 

The  two  gentlemen  first  named  in  this  title  page, 
were  honourably  acquitted  of  every  crime  charged 
against  them;  and  justified  for  that  course  of  conduct 
which  was  made  the  ground  of  prosecution,  llie  last 
was  virtually  convicted  of  every  thing  alleged  against 
him,  by  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  two  former  in 
their  own  defence.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany  to  proceed  to  issue  in  the  case  <rf 
Mr.  Gumming;  but  the  Judicatory  was  met  at  every  step 
by  the  intimation,  or  affirmation,  that  there  was  probable 
cause  for  suspecting  that  he  was  partially  insane.  Many 
letters  and  records  of  presbytery,  and  witnesses,  were 
introduced  to  prove  this  fact  of  a  probability.  The  evi- 
dence  which  comes  very  near  establishing  it,  is  that 
which  proves  Mr.  Cumming  to  be  supernaturally  addict- 
ed  to  lying.  It  is  natural  for  men,  uninfluenced  by  the 
grace  of  God^  to  speak  falsely,  when  they  conceive  that 
any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  it;  but  it  is  something 
above  natural  lying,  for  a  man  to  lie  disinterestetUy* 

Another  thing,  we  think,  might  have  been  proved; 
that  Mr.  Gumming  formerly  believed,  and  taught,  the 
tenet  lucidly  inculcated  by  Dr.  Emmons  and  the  Rev. 
HuUaod  Weeks,  commonly  called  one  peculiarity  of 
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Hopkinsianism^  that  every  moral  actiati  of  a  renewed 
man  is  perfectly  holy,  or  perfectly  sinful;  and  that  these 
perfectly  holy  or  sinful  moral  actions  are  perpetually  al* 
ternating  in  a  Christianas  mental  exercises.  Such  aa 
opinion  as  this  might  have  accounted  ior  the  strange  in- 
consistencies of  his  conduct;  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  child  of  God,  and  a  thorough  child  of  the  devil,  veiy 
frequently.  Whether  Mr.  Cumming  renounced  this  tenet, 
when  he  discarded,  publicly,  some  of  his  lately  cherished 
Hopkinsian  notions,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  Presby- 
tery, however,  finally  came  to  the  following  decision  m 
his  case. 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  Rev.  Hooper  Cumming,  against  whom 
certain  charges  have  been  preferred,  but  who,  as  this  presby** 
tery  have  probable  grounds  to  believe,  labours  under  a  partial 
derangement  of  mind,  and  has  for  diat  reason  been  a<iyudged 
an  xmfit  subject  of  discipline,  be  permitted,  at  his  own  request, 
to  withdraw  from  all  further  connexion  with  this  presbytery, 
but  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  presb3^ery  to  pronounce 
him  in  regular  standing,  or  to  hold  themselves  in  any  wise, 
responsible  for  his  future  acts,  either  public  or  private.'^p.tiidd* 

On  a  revision  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery, 
the  Synod  of  Albany 

•^*' Resolvedj  That  the  same  be  approved  as  correct  and  in 
order,  except,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  allowing  the  Rev. 
Hooper  Cumming  to  withdraw  from  under  their  care,  while 
charged  with  immoralities,  which  permission  this  Synod  deem 
not  presbyterial,  the  same  not  coming  under  the  general  rules 
of  discipline. 

^  And,  whereas,  the  Rev.  Hooper  Cumming,  late  a  member 
of  the  presbytery  of  Albany,  has,  while  charged  with  im- 
moralities, withdrawn  from  said  presbyter}^  And  whereas, 
Bsdd  presbytery  have  allowed  him  to  do  this,  on  the  probable 
ground  of  his  partial  derangement,  a  plea  which  had  been  set 
up  in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  Aaron  Hand,  one  df  his  elders; 

"  Therefore,  \ 

^^  Resolvedj  That  this  Synod  no  longer  recogoize  the  saM       I 
Hooper  Cumming  as  a  member  of  this  body,  or  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  regular  standing."  p.  254,  255. 

This  decision  of  the  Synod  was  approved  by  the  last 
General  Assembly.  The  Synod  was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  declaring  the  act  of  the  Presbytery  not  presby- 
Urial;  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  a  member  of 
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presbytery,  ^n  leave  it  only  by  regular  dismission  and 
recommendation  to  some  other  portion  of  the  visible 
church,  or  by  death,  or  by  excommunication.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  the  world  should  be  permitted  to 
rtm  at  large  into  the  congregation  of  aliens;  and  a  mini- 
ster should  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  minister,  until  re- 
gularly suspended,  deposed,  or  excommunicated.  If  any 
clergyman  against  whom  a  course  of  discipline  is  com- 
menced may  run  away  from  it,  and  thereby  quash  all 
proceedings  in  his  case,  we  may  as  well  as  not,  relinquish 
the  divine  ordinance  of  government  altogether. 

But  what  should  the  Synod  of  Albany  have  done,  af- 
ter deciding  that  the  permission  given  to  Mr.  Gumming 
to  withdraw  was  unconstitutional?  An  unconstitutional 
act  being,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
null,  Mr  Gumming  was  still  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Albany.  Shail  the  Synod  direct  the  Presbytery  to 
proceed  against  him  until  he  is  acquitted,  or  condemn- 
ed, suspended,  deposed  and  excommunicated,  for  in- 
sanity or  immorality?  Or  shall  they  take  the  case  into 
their  own  hands?  Some  Presbyterians  think  they  should 
have  done  the  former.  The  Synod,  in  our  opinion,  did 
neither;  for  they  did  not  remand  him  to  the  Presbytery; 
they  did  not  suspend  him  themselves;  but  imitated  the 
act  of  the  Presbytery  which  they  censured,  by  allowing 
him  still  to  run  at  large;  for  their  declaration  that  they  do 
not  recognize  him  as  a  member  of  their  body,  nor  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not  a  sentence  of  deposition, 
suspension,  or  excommunication. 

Some  think  that  Synods  have  all  presbyterial  powers. 
If  they  have,  the  Synod  of  Albany  might  have  deposed 
Mr.  Gumming  themselves,  had  they  tried  him,  or  had  a 
presbytery  under  their  care  done  it,  and  sent  up  their  re- 
cords of  the  process. 

Long  continued  insanity,  especially  when  it  leads  tp 
immoral  conduct,  is  sufficient  cause  for  divesting  any 
one  of  ministerial  functions.  Neither  a  madman  nor  a 
knave  should  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  not  our  design  in  this  article  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  unhappy  Mr.  Gumming,  or  of  any.  one  else;  but  to 
lay  down  ttiue  first  principles  of  ecclesiastical  process. 
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which  we  think  ought  to  gaide  eveiy  Judicatory  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  In  general,  we  agree  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  in  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
embodied  in  practice,  and  think  the  volume  of  reported 
cases  before  us,  well  worthy  of  being  consulted;  but  in  a 
few  points  we  differ.  We  give  then  in  any  case  of  Fama 
Clamosa^  the  following  directions* 

Rule  L  When  any  member  of  a  JuiBcatory  intends  to 
hdge  information  against  any  one,  he  should  request  the 
judicatory  to  be  alone.  This  is  designed  to  prevent  die 
spreading  of  scandal,  if  a  trial  should  not  be  deemed  re« 
quisite;  but  this  course  was  not  pursued  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Albany.  In  open  presbytery,  a  mesiber  informed 
the  court,  that  common  fame  charged  another  member 
of  that  judicatory  with  unchristian  walk,  without  naming 
him.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  who 
the  member  was,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  charges^ 
The  committee  also  was  instructed  to  specify  the  charges 
and  name  the  witnesses,  if  they  should  judge  presbyterial 
interference  necessary. 

Rule  IL  The  Presbytery  being  in  secret  session^  the 
member  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  information,  should 
say  *  Common  Fame  charges  ^-—  C— ,  (giving  the  name 
of  the  accused,)  with  having  violated  at  [such  a  time  and 
place,']  the  —  commandment,  by  saying  or  doing  [some- 
thing which  should  be  specified.] 

Rule  III.  The  Presbytery  should  then  decide  -wheUier 
the  charge  is  relevant',  that  is,  they  should  determioe 
whether  the  words  alleged  to  be  uttered,  or  the  acQon 
perfonned,  would,  if  proved,  subject  the  accused  to  cen* 
sure  for  a  violation  of  the  specified  commandment. 

Rule  IF.  If  the  Presbytery  judges  the  charge  to  be 
NOT  S£L£VAKT  they  should  dismiss  the  subfect:  if  ke- 
LEVANT  they  should  require  the  informer  to  prove  the 
existence  of  Common  Fame  on  the  subject  of  the  charge. 
It  would  be  best  for  him  to  do  this,  by  any  two  mem* 
bers  of  the  judicatory,  who  might  be  qualifiedy  give  evi« 
dence,  and  resume  their  seat«»  as  judges.  He  should  be 
comrpeUed  to  prove,  that  in  some  place,  named  by  him, 
it  18  currently  reported,  that  the  accused  uttered  the 
wotdsy  or  performed  the  actioafaiid  to  hia  charge;  and  ib 
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case  of  foiling  to  do  this,  should  himself  be  eensufed, 
for  promiilgattng  an  evil  nrport,  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  If  this  course  is  not  pursued,  a  member  of 
a  Judicatory  might  at  any  meeting  create  o  Jama  db* 
mosa,  by  teiiing  the  court  that  sach  a  common  fame  ex- 
isted* This  course  was  not  pursued  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany;  but  after  the  committee  had  reported  three 
charges  on  the  ground  of  common  fame^  against  Mr.  C. 
he  disputed  the  fact,  when  *'  A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  to  institute  en  enquiry  of  all  the  ministers  and 
elders  present,  as  to  the  extent  of  public  f<ime."  p.  8. 

Bale  V.  After  the  Informer  has  adduced  his  testimony; 
the  pred)ytery  should  decide^  \st^  whether  the  existence 
of  the  common  fame  has  been  proved;  and  "2dly^  whether 
it  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  extensive^  as  to  render  a 
trial  requisite  for  the  honour  of  religion^  and  the  welfare 
of  the  accused. 

Mule  FL  The  Fame  having  been  proved^  the  informer 
is  to  be  considered  as  haxnng  done  his  clutt/j  and  may  re* 
sume  his  seat  as  a  judge  in  the  cause;  because  his  know- 
ledge of  the  common  fame,  and  his  formal  communica- 
tion of  information  to  the  court,  no  more  disqualify  him 
from  judging,  than  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  other 
members  of  the  judicatory  disqualifies  them. 

By  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  Common  Fame, 
the  Presbytery  will  be  likely  to  discover  its  origin,  and 
ascertain  the  persons  who  should  be  cited  as  witnesses  to 
prove  the  fact  alleged. 

Rule  VIL  Having  judged  a  trial  requisite^  a  Prosecu^ 
tor  should  be  appointed^  who  should  be  considered  as  acting 
in  the  name^  and  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  He  should  be  a  'member  of  tlie  Judicatory;  and 
if  one  is  not  sufficient,  a  committee  of  prosecution  may 
be  named. 

Rule  Fill.  The  prosecutor  dtould  either  adopt  the  ori^ 
ginal  charge  of  the  informer ,  or  vary  it,  according  to  the 
testimony  heard^  concerning  the  fact  and  the  nature  of 
the  Common  Fame;  and  should  name  the  witnesses  to  sub- 
Mtantiate  the  same. 

This  being  done  the  Presbytery  should  be  again 
opened  for  spectators,  and 
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Mule  IX.  The  appointed  prosecutor  should  then  )Hf6» 
Hehf  read  the  Ubeljbrmed  against  the  accused  person; 
and  the  Moderator  should  ask  the  prosecutor  and  the  ac* 
cused  if  they  are  ready  to  proceed  to  trial.  If  the  wit' 
nesses  are  not  present^  or  if  the  parties  do  not  agree  to 
proceed^  the  accused  person  must  be  served  with  a  copy  of 
the  libelj  and  the  witnesses  cited  to  attend;  according  to 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

Mule  X.  The  time  of^4rial  being  eome^  the  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery^  as  Chief  Justice,  should  read  the 
charge  aloud^  in  open  courts  and  ask  of  the  accused  what 
he  has  to  plead.  It  is  desirable  that  every  person  on  trial 
should  reduce  his  plea  to  writing,  that  it  may  be  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  Judicatory. 

Rule  XL  After  the  Plea  of  the  accused  has  been  offer* 
ed^  if  he  pleads  not  guilty  as  charged  in  the  libelj  the 
Prosecutor  should  adduce  his  witnesses^ .  in  the  manner 
prescrii)ed  in  our  Forms  of  Process;  and  the  defendant^ 
personally^  or  by  counsel^  should  be  permitted  to  interro- 
gate each  of  them.  Any  member  of  the  Judicatory^ 
through  the  presieRng  officer j  may  do  the  same. 

Rule  XIL  After  all  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  have  been  heard^  those  cited  on  the  part  of 
the  defendent  should  be  first  examined  by  himself  and 
then  interrogated  by  the  Prosecutor  and  Court. 

The  testimony  having  been  heard»  recorded^  and  sub- 
scribed, or  approved,  by  each  witness,  separately,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  law,  founded  on  equity,  that  the 
prosecutor  should  be  heard  in  argument  on  the  case, 
and  the  defendant,  in  reply.  The  defendant  should,  if  he 
wishes  it«  invariably  be  the  last  person  to  speak,  before 
the  parties  so  far  withdraw  as  to  have  no  further  privilege 
of  speaking. 

Rule  XIIL  No  prosecutor  should  sit  in  Judgnwntf  be^ 
cause  the  performance  of  the  part  assigned  him  may  haoe 
excited  some  prejudice  in  his  mind. 

Rule  XIV.  Either  the  Prosecutor  or  the  Defendant  may 
challenge  any  witness;  and  show  his  reasons  for  doing  so; 
and  if  the  Judicatory  deem  them  sufficient^  the  xmtneu 
must  be  set  aside. 

After  bearing  the  parties  until  tbey  are  satisfied,  it  is 
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proper  for  the  Judicatory  to  resolve,  that  it  will  now 
proceed  to  ascertain  what  is  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
This  being  done,   • 

Jiule  Xr.  The  Moderator  should  ask  each  member 
of  theJuiSeatory,  in  the  order  of  the  Holly  **  tf  the  defen- 
dent  guilty  as  charged  in  the  Hbel?^^  Each  member  should 
be  permitted  to  explstin  his  views  of  the  whole  case,  but 
should  conclude  with  **  guilty,"  or  "  not  guilty."  If  the 
court  are  equally  divided,  or  if  the  vote  of  the  Moderator 
will  make  a  tie,  then,  and  only  in  such  ^  case,  the  pre-^ 
siding  Judge  should  give  his  voice  for  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation. 

jRule  XFL  When  the  majority  of  a  judicatory  have 
convicted  a  person^  said  judicatory  should  then  resolve 
what  kind  and  degree  of  censure  shall  be  inflicted. 

Rule  XFIL  ]lrom  any  resolution^  or  decision  affecting 
himy  the  defendant  may  appeal  to  a  higher  Judicatory; 
and  the  court  appealed  from  ought  to  make  a  record  of 
the  appeal  in  every  instance.  Thisy  however ^  should  not 
prevent  the  judicatory  from  proceeding  to  final  decision 
in  the  ease;  because  they  are  not  to  judge  themselves 
incompetent,  at  the  pleasure  of  an  appellant. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  whether  an  appeal  may  come  regularly 
from  an  inferior  court  to  the  General  Assembly,  without 
first  having  been  tried  by  the  Synod  to  which  that  in- 
ferior court  belongs.  It  was  decided  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  May  1818,  that  it  might;  for  the  Synod  of 
Virginia  censured  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington  for  al- 
lowing of  such  an  appeal,  and  the  Assembly  by  revers- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Synod  in  this  case,  sustained 
the  Presbytery.  We  shall  venture  to  lay  down  as 

Rule  XVIIL  That  an  appeal  may  be  made  from 
a  Session  to  its  Presbytery^  from  a  Presbytery  to  its 
Synods  and  from  a  Presbytery  directly  to  the  General 
Assembly y  when  no  regular  meeting  of  Synod  intervenes 
between  the  time  of  appealing^  and  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. 

If  a  Synod  should  be  objected  to,  as  a  tribunal  dis- 
qualified to  judge  in  the  case,  by  reason  of  any  interest 
m  the  cause  depending,  and  the  objection  should  not  be 
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overruled)  it  would  render  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly 
justifidblei  even  if  a  regular  meeting  of  Synod  should 
intervene. 

Rule  XlXn  When  a  Jud&catory  proceeds  to  try  the 
merits  of  an  appeal  to  them^  all  the  records  of  the  inferior 
courts  or  courts ^  in  the  case^  should  be  read  in  their  order: 
then  the  appellant  should  be  heard;  next  the  court  ap* 
pealed  from,  by  commissioners  should  reply;  the  appellant 
should  have  opportunity  of  closing  the  debate;  andjinolbf^ 
the  Moderator  should  ask  every  member  sitting  in  ju^' 
menti  in  the  order  of  the  Roll^  on  each  decision  appealed 
fromy  ^^  do  you  sustain  the  appeal  or  not?^^  it  being  thus 
decided,  article  by  article,  whether  each  decision  ap- 
pealed from  be  correct  or  not,  it  will  then  be  proper  for 
the  court  to  decide  by  a  resolution,  either  that  they  rdn- 
firm  or  reverse  the  final  judgment  of  the  Judicatory  ap- 
pealed from.  If  the  appeal  fiom  the  final  decision  of  the 
Judicatory  be  sustained^  a  reversal  of  that  decision  wiU 
of  course  follow;  if  the  appeal  be  not  sustained^  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  propriety  solemnly  to  confirm  the  sentence. 

liule  XX.  Should  an  appellant  prove  to  a  higher 
Judicatory  that  he  offered  any  testimony  which  was  re* 
jected  by  the  lower  court y  and  should  said  higher  JuA- 
catory  judge  that  said  testimony  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, they  may  order  a  new  trials  or  hear  the  iesiuncny 
themselves^  and  act  on  the  same^ 

Of  the  iDook  before  us  we  shall  remark  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  said,  that  it  presents  President  Nott,  as 
aciing  with  great  dignity  and  decision,  in  the  office  of 
Moderator;  Mr,  Chester  as  eloquent  and  benevolent  in 
defending  himself;  Mr.  Gumming  as  being  quite  as  in- 
genious, cool,  calculating,  and  argumentative  as  any  man 
who  charitably  thought  him  insane;  and  the  Rev.  Simon 
Hosack,  D.  D.  as  the  most  thorough  discipliaarian  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Chester,  Dr. 
Nott  delivered  a  discriminating  address  on  the  doctrine 
of  slander,  and  before  Mr.  Tucker  was  required  to 
plead,  this  same  Chief  Justice  in  the  Presbytery,  after 
the  manner  of  civil  courts,  charged^  not  the  jury,  but  his 
co-presbytersy  or  associate  judges,  on  the  subject  of 
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plagiarism.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  might  have  been 
dispensed  with  at  the  time,  we  presume;  but  since  they 
are  worthy  of  general  attention,  we  shall  conclude  by 
extracting  the  greater  part  of  them.. 

**  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  which  the  doctrines  of 
our  church  would  be  exposed,  were  her  niinisters  allowed, 
instead  of  studying  the  word  of  God  for  themselves,  to  beg 
or  borrow,  or  take  their  discourses  ready  made  from  the 
booksellera'  shelves,  such  a  license  would  tend  to  discoun- 
tenance industry,  to  paralize  exertion,  and  reduce,  in  the 
public  estimation,  so  far  as  sermonizing  was  concerned,  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  diligent  and  the  slothful,  the 
foolish  and  the  wise,  to  the  same  unenvied  level.  Then,  grace 
apart,  all  the  requisites  for  the  due  performance  of  the  public 
'  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  would  be  memory  and  speech, 
together  with  sufficient  education  to  read  and  write.  Because, 
by  supposirion,  all  that  would  be  required  of  the  licensed  per- 
former, would  be,  to  assume  the  manner  and  repeat  the  lan- 
guage of  other  men.  Though  there  were  no  guilt,  there  would 
be  much  degradation  in  such  a  state  of  things. 

^*  But  this  is  not  the  light  in  which  we  are  called  to  view 
this  question.  We  have  no  such  office  as  readers  or  recitorsy 
Dor  any  such  legalized  exercise  in  our  churches,  as  recitations. 
We  license  and  we  ordain  ministers,  not  to  repeat  the  dis- 
courses of  others,  but  to  prepare  and  deliver  discourses  of 
their  own.  Hence  our  examinations  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  qualified  for  the  performance  of  this  high  office;  and  hence 
our  solemn  charge  to  them  to  be  diligent  in  study,  as  well  as 
fervent  in  spirit.  So  intelligible  and  so  well  defined  is  the  obli- 
gation imposed  on  the  presbyterian  minister  to  preach  his  own 
compositions,  that  whenever  he  preaches  the  compositions  of 
others  J  he  can  only  absolve  himself  from  the  imputation  of  de- 
ception by  an  avowal  at  the  time,  of  the  fact.  For  from  the 
tenure  of  his  office,  his  auditors  have  a  right  to  presume,  uif^ 
less  he  informs  them  to  the  contrary,  that  the  discourses  he 
delivers  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  are  substantially  his  own 
productions,  and  not  the  productions  of  another.  I  say  substan- 
tially: because  by  common  consent,  (and  this  constitutes  the 
law  on  this  article,  without  the  transgression  of  which  there  is 
no  deception,)  it  is  allowed,  not  indeed,  in  printed,  but  in 
spoken  discourses,  to  appropriate  an  incidental  thought,  or 
transfer  some  peculiar  expressions,  without  interrupting  the 
unity  of  the  argument,  by  indicating  the  source  from  which  it 
was  drawn.  It  is  allowed  to  take  at  pleasure,  even  larger  por- 
tions, without  express  quotadon,  from  authors  known  to  be  in 
general  use.  It  were  quite  superfluous  to  refer  to  Matthew  or 
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{saiah,  or  to  any  other  writer,  either  sacred  or  profane,  so  urn- 
versally  familiar  as  to  be  recognized  without  such  reference; 
and  even  where  the  writers  are  not  familiar,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  matter  or  in  the  form  of  what  is  taken  therefrom, 
that  indicates  its  transfer,  (as  is  often  the  case  with  history 
and  poetry)  it  were  unnecessary  to  indicate  it.  Nor  is  it  or- 
dinarily expected  in  the  discussion  of  hackneyed  subjects,  diat 
the  materials  are  original.  But  even  on  these  subjects,  and 
from  whencesoever  the  materials  are  drawn,  it  is  expected  that 
the  fabric  into  which  they  are  wrought  is,  and  of  right  it  ought 
to  be,  unless  the  contrary  is  announced,  the  speaker's  own. 

*^  Such  is  ^e  implied  obligation  under  which  every  minister 
in  our  connection  preaches.  Express  and  voluntary  obligations 
may  indeed  be  superadded;  when  the  crime  of  plagiarism  as- 
sumes a  bolder  type  and  the  slander  of  having  falsely  imputed 
it  a  deeper  malignity.  Indeed  the  sanctions  of  official  dnty 
apart,  it  is  understood  that  what  a  man  publishes  under  bis 
own  name,  or  delivers  in  his  own  place  (unless  it  be  in  the 
theatre,  the  recitation  room,  or  in  some  other  situation  where 
the  act  explains  itself)  is,  and  therefore  of  right  ought  to  be 
his  own. 

*'*'  Hence  the  disgrace  every  where  attached  to  plagiarism.  It 
sinks  the  character  of  an  under  graduate,  and  even  of  a  school 
boy,  to  attempt  to  pass  off  as  his  own  Uie  productions  of  his 
play-fellow.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  ac* 
countable  being,  to  be  candid  and  honest;  and  an  attempt  to 
deceive,  under  whatever  disguise  it  is  made,  always  crosses 
our  moral  feelings. 

**But  especially  does  this  cross  our  moral  feelings,  when 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  during  the 
service  they  perform  at  the  altar  of  God.  Here,  if  any  wher«, 
we  expect  simjdicity  and  sincerity;  actions  as  well  as  language 
that  lie  not. 

^^  Almost  every  other  virtue  bends  to  circumstances;  but 
tiuth,  like  justice,  is  unalterable  and  eternal;  nor  can  there  be 
a  continued  departure  from  either  without  weakening  the 
moral  principle,  and  giving  a  hue  to  the  general  character;  thus 
lie  who  loses  his  regard  for  truth  in  one  situation  will  not  lon^ 
feel  its  binding  obligations  in  another;  and  he  who  deceives  oa 
Ae  sabbath  day,  wiU  soon  find  himself  betrayed  into  deception 
on  other  days.  Indeed,  so  many  disguises  and  equivocations 
are  requisite,  to  give  effect  to  any  one  act  of  deception,  Ihat  a 
man  who  ventures  on  such  a  course,  places  his  character  for 
veracity  in  jeopardy;  and  the  full  effect  on  the  conteunity  of 
upholding  and  sustaining  in  office  false  and  faithless  teachers, 
even  oi  rdigiou  itaeU^  is  not  easily  to  'be  anticipated*''  p. 
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Article  IX. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Waters; 
tvho  died  in  Bostdn^  Nov.  22dy  1816,  in  the  96th  year  of  her 
age*  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Sermon  preached  on  occasion 
of  her  death  J  by  Joshua  Huntington^  Pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church.  Second  £dition.  Boston,  181 /•  pp.  144.  18mo. 

The  Reverend  author  of  this  little  book  laments,  as 
did  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  the  great  decay  of  vital 
piety  in  the  town  of  Boston;  and  truly  it  is  with  pro- 
priety, if  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  apologize  repeatedly 
for  describing  the  usual  operations  of  the  Spirit;  or  to 
vindicate  them,  as  he  has  ably  done,  at  every  step,  from 
the  charge  of  superstition,  fanaticism,  or  nervous  dis- 
order; and  that  too,  in  a  work  principally  designed  for 
the  consolation  of  God's  people.  Better  days  than  the 
present,  days  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  we 
hope,  however,  are  coming;  and  we  feel  our  expectations 
not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  our  brother  Hun- 
tington's truly  evangelical  work  has  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition. 

One  means  of  reviving  a  work  of  grace  in  Boston  will 
probably  be,  the  circulation  of  the  right  kind  of  books; 
and  another,  the  most  important,  the  preaching  of  the 
right  kind  of  sermons.  For  many  years  past,  the  people 
of  the  metropolis  of  New  England  have  patronized  ele- 
gant editions  of  Paley,  Calmet,  Mosheim,  Newcomb, 
and  similar  authors,  and  have  even  manifested  some  lit- 
tle regard  to  the  delicate,  refined,  almost  sublimated  re- 
ligion of  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  the  Christian  Ob- 
server; but  for  the  writings  of  their  fathers,  the  puritans; 
or  for  the  orthodox  publications  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, very  few  of  them  have  any  taste. 

If  these  *^  Memoirs"  are  popular  in  Boston,  it  is  a 
good  sign;  and  we  shall  soon  expect  to  hear,  that  a  book- 
seller near  Old  South  has  ventured  to  republish  John 
Bunyan's  PUgrim^  and  **  Come  and  Welcome  to  Jesus 
Christ;''  Rawlin  on  Justification^  Doddridge^s  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion^  Boston^s  Fourfold  States  the  dif- 
ferent sermoDs  and  letters  of  Richard,  Increase,  and  Cot. 
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ton  Mather;  Henry'*s  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  together 
^th  the  whole  works  of  John  Owen  and  Jotiu  Newton. 
How  the  times  will  be  changed,  when  these  performances 
issue  from  the  press  in  Boston! — unless  it  be,  that  the 
sheets  may  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  on  speculation! 

In  the  Sermon  prefixed  to  the  Memoirs y  Mr.  H.  de- 
signs  to  show,  from  Rev.  xiv.  13,  firsty  Who  may  be 
said  to  die  in  the  Lord;  and,  secondly^  Wherein  contists 
the  blessedness  thus  solemnly  pronounced  upon  them.  The 
first  head  of  discourbe  he  treats  negatively  and  positively. 
The  negative  portion  is  the  best  part  ot  the  discourse. 
When  he  endeavours  to  show  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
Lord,  which  was  requisite,  before  he  could  tell  his  audi- 
tors  what  it  was  to  die  in  the  Lordy  he  is  very  defective. 
He  observes, 

^^  From  these  passages,  among  many  others,  it  appears,  that 
to  be  in  Christy  or  in  the  Lord^  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  thorough 
and  radical  change;  a  change  so  great  and  universal,  as  to  be 
fitly  denominated  a  new  creation — is  to  exercise  a  faith  which 
leads  to,  or  consists  in,  an  utter  renunciation  of  all  seifdepen- 
denccy  and  a  humble  joyful  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ 
for  salvation'^s  to  yield  a  sincere^  habitual^  persevering  obe^ 
dience  to  aU  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel-^Sy  in  a  word,  to 
be  a  vital  and  practical  Christian*^  p.  20. 

All  this  is  true;  for  every  regenerated  person  is  in 
Christ:  but  is  a  believer  in  Christ  only,  or  principally, 
by  regeneration  and  sanctification?  He  should  have  re- 
membered, that  all  who  die  in  the  Lord,  were  in  him 
previouslyi  as  a  Covenant  Head,  as  a  satisfying  Surety; 
so  as  to  be  in  him  also,  by  justification.  The  first  doc- 
trine, which  men  departing  from  the  truth  overlook,  or 
omit  to  preach,  is  that  of  justification  through  the  vi- 
carious obedience  and  sufierings  of  the  Lordsur  righte- 
ousness; and  the  last  which  men  relinquish,  before  they 
cease  to  have  any  claims  upon  the  character  of  gospel 
ministers,  is  that  of ,  sanctification  through  divine  in- 
fluences. 

Mr.  H.  treats  very  well  upon  sanctification;  and  wc 

know,  from  what  he  has  published,  that  he  deems  justi* 

fication  through  the  death  of  Christ  essential  to  eternal 

life;  but  we  wish  him  to  ha? e  clearer  views  of  the  na* 
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tlire,  and  importance  of  that  *'  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
freely  pardoneth  all  our  .sins,  and  accepteth  of  us  as 
righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone."  Je- 
hovah decrees  our  sanctification,  because^  in  the  order 
of  nature,  he  previously  decreed  our  justification;  and 
when  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  covenant  subserviency  to  the 
Father  and  Son  in  the  great  work  of  salvation,  com- 
mences the  work  of  sanctification  by  the  act  of  rcgC' 
ncration,  it  is  that  the  subject  of  the  work  may  be  justi- 
fied; and  God  glorified  in  this  manifestation  of  his  righte- 
ousness^ 

Let  Mr.  H.  preach  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and 
justification  as  the  Mathers  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  did;  and  if  he  has  one  such  praying  person  in  his 
congregation  as  old  Madam  Waters  was,  he  will  very 
soon  perceive  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  of  Old 
South* 

The  solemn  truth,  as  it  seems  to  many  in  this  part  of 
tiie  Church,  is,  that  several  teachers  in  Massachusetts, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  essential  deity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
know  not  what  to  do  with  Christ  in  their  preaching. 
They  have  knowledge  enough  of  Jesus  to  be  saved  by 
him  themselves;  but  hardly  enough  to  ofier  him  to  others. 

The  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  is  treat- 
ed of  in  four  brief  pages,  in  which  the  author  forms  se- 
veral pretty  contrasts  between  the  condition  of  saints 
whiie  here  and  when  there;  but  every  thing  cannot  be 
said  in  one  discourse;  we  pass  therefore  to  the  Memoirs* 
They  are  well  written,  well  selected,  and  calculated  to 
do  good.  Since  the  work  is  small,  and  the  nature  of  their 
subjects  would  admit  of  the  translation  of  the  notes,  we 
recommend  to  Mr.  H.  to  insert  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  the  text  of  the  next  edition,  should  a  third  be  de- 
manded:— which  we  think  not  improbable;  especially  if 
one  of  the  benevolent  Deacons  of  Old  South,  Lieutenant 
Gov.  Philips,  should  find  it  in  his  heart  charitably  to  be- 
stow a  thousand  copies  on  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Waters  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Dawes;  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  13th,  1721;  was 
baptized  by  Dr.  Sewail;  was  \*  early  taught  to  pray  for 
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her9e{f^^  besides  repeatit^  a  form;  And  firom  €l 
npo'ienced  at  difitretit  times  pungent  convictions. 

««When  about  seven  years  old,  her  attention  was  much 
awakened,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr«  Cotton  Mather*  He  preached 
by  exchange,  in  the  Old  South  Church,  firom  Jeremidi  x^uiL 
£d.  *  Is  not  tny  word  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces?'  In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  the  Doctor,  after  ai  solemn 
pause,  which  produced  a  breathless  silence  through  the.  whole 
assembly,  inquired  in  a  voice  louder  than  his  usual  tone-^*  Is 
there  any  one  present  who  has  a  heart  like  a  r^ci^*  Then,  af- 
ter pausing  again,  as  if  waiting  an  answer,  he  added,  *  if  tliere 
is,  God  has  a  mighty  hammer  to  break  it  in  pieces.'  Her  mind^ 
which  had  before  been  *  wandering  with  the  eyes  of  the  fool  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,'  was  now  fixed  upon  the  venerable 
preacher;  and  remained  so,  through  the  rest  of  the  service^ 
She  left  the  sanctuary,  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  with  emo- 
tions till  then  unknown.  Their  continuance  however,  was 
short.  Her  heart,  though  smitten,  was  not  broken  in  pieces.  It 
was  *  a  heart  of  stone'— -a  rock^  still.  The  fears  which  had  been 
excited  within  her,  gradually  died  away;  and  in  a  few  weeks^ 
her  accustomed  gaiety  was  resumed.  Not  however,  without 
occasional  interruptions,  for  several  months  after,  especially  in 
violent  storms;  when  the  question  which  first  aroused,  would  re- 
cur to  her  mind,  and  conspire  with  the  war  of  the  elements, 
to  bring  her  on  her  knees  before  God.  From  this  period,  to 
her  sixteenth  year,  she  was  the  subject  of  frequent  convictions 
of  sin;  which  finally  issued,  in  what  was  then  supposed,  by 
herself,  and  her  Christian  friends,  a  saving  conversion  to  God. 
Shortly  after  she  made  a  public  profession  of  her  faith,  and 
united  herself  with  the  South  church,  Feb.  8th,  1736.  But, 
^  all  are  not  Israel,  who  are  of  Israel.'  The  world  was  still  her 
idol;  the  love  of  self  her  ruling  passion,  and  she  soon  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  great  stupidity  and  sloth,  doing  no  more  in  ful* 
filment,  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  silence  the  reproach- 
es of  conscience,  and  preserve  ^  a  fair  show  in  the  fiesh.^  "  p. 
31—33. 

In  1740  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield  first  visted  Bos- 
ton,  and  his  preaching  convinced  her  that  she  was  not  a 
Christian.  She  determined  in  her  own  strength  to  be 
one;  and  for  a  time  became  *^a  perfect  Pharisee." 

^'  While  she  was  in  this  state  of  self-confidence  and  delu- 
sion, the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  arrived  in  town.  Curiosity  in- 
duced her,  as  it  did  many  others,  to  go  and  hear  him  preach: 
little  thinking,  that  a  sovereign  God  had  selected  him,  as  die 
chosen  vessel,  to  bear  his  treastnre.  to  her  heart.  But  so  it  was. 
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The  words  of  the  texts  were  these,  *  For  I  through  the  law, 
am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  tive  unto  God.'  His  discourse 
was  ^  quick  and  powerful:'  it  stripped  her  of  all  her  imaginary 
righteousness;  and  laid  her  a  guilty,  condemned,  helpless  sin- 
ner in  the  dust  before  God.  While  walking  from  church,  a 
few  yards  behind  her  sisters,  who  had  accompanied  her  thither, 
in  deep  meditation  upon  what  she  had  heard,  and  in  dreadful 
apprehension  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  her,  as  jret  *  under  the 
law;'  on  a  sudden  it  seemed  as  if  hell  gaped  beneath  her  feet; 
and. she  fell  like  Paul  on  the  plains  of  Damascus,  with  her  face 
to  the  earth,  unable  to  speak  or  to  move.  Her  sisters  immediately 
eame  to  her,  raised  her  up,  and  supported  her  home.  She  re- 
mained for  several  ^veeks  in  the  utmost  distress  of  mind.  *  The 
terrors  of  the  Lord'  were  set  in  array  against  her;  and  she  was 
almost  ready,  at  times,  to  despair  of  that  mercy  which  she  had 
80  long  slighted  and   despised.   One  day,  after  reading   the 
Bible  for  some  time,  and  attempting  repeatedly  to  pray  over 
it,  she  shut  it  up  in  despair,  resolving  never  to  try  again- 
thinking  that  the  more  unsuccessful  efforts  she  made,  the  more 
sinful  she  became;  and  the  more  wrath,  of  course,  she  was 
treasuring  up.  This  resolution,  however,  soon  failed  her,  and 
she  determined  to  make  one  more  trial  before  she  gave  up  all 
for  lost.  With  a  trembling  hand,  and  an  agonized  heart,  she 
again  took  up  her  Bible,  and  opened  it.  Casting  her  eye,  dim 
and  swollen  with  weeping,  upon  the  sacred  page,  she  read,  ^  Be 
not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye 
£aint  not.'  The  hand- writing  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  at  Baby- 
lon was  not  more  appalling  to  the  impious  monarch,  than  this 
passage  of  scripture,  thus  brought  to  view,  was  cheering  to 
ber  oppressed  and  desponding  heart.  She  regarded  it  as  a  mes- 
sage from  the  invisible  world,  encouraged  by  which,  she  re- 
solved never  to  desist  pleading  for  mercy,  until  she  had  ob- 
tmned  it.  This  resolution  she  was  enabled  to  keep;  availing 
herself  at  the  same  time  of  every  opportunity  to  attend  upon 
the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Tennent,  whose  labors  were  hardly 
intermitted  during  his  residence  in  town.  She  obtained  how- 
ever, as  yet,  no  evidence  of  her  acceptance.  The  more  she 
tyrayed  and  strove,  the  more  she  was  convinced  of  the  dreadful 
depravity  of  her  heart;  and  of  the  indbpensable  necessity  of 
Divine  grace  to  work  within  her  both  to  wili  and  to  do.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  she  heard  Mr.  Tennent  upon  the  entrance  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem.  In  what  manner  he  treated  the  subject, 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  been  told:  but  the  effect  was  such,  as 
to  drive  her  almost  to  distraction.  She  called  on  Mr.  T,  imme- 
diately after— gave  him  a  full  account  of  herself-— and  of  the 
strong  temptation  which  she  felt  to  abstain  from  all  farther  ef-* 
forts  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  He  told  her  that  that 
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temptation  was  from  the  advenaiy  of  souU;  and  begged  her  m 
she  valued  her  eternal  wdfare,  to  resist  it  ■aeonred  her  that 
her  case  was  more  hopeftd  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  be- 
cause she  now  saw  diat  she  was  absolutely  helpless  in  hendO 
and  was  therefore  prepared  to  receive  as  a  gift,  what  could 
never  be  claimed  as  a  debt.  ^  My  dear  child,  said  he,  '  yoa 
must  not  be  discouraged;  remember  the  darkest  hoar  of  nigfat 
immediately  precedes  the  break  of  day.'-^He  then  commeaded 
her  to  Him,  who  is  equally  the  author  of  spiritoid  and  of  as- 
tural  light;  devoudy  praying  that  ^  the  day'  might  soon  '  dbwiit 
and  the  day  star  arise  in  her  heart.'  How  long  her  distress  of 
mind  continued,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  at  length.  He,  wto 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  had  planted  the  arrows  of  conviction  ia 
her  heart,  was  pleased  to  extract  them;  and  apply  to  tke 
bleeding  wound,  the  balm  of  consolation  and  hope* 

<  With  gentle  force,  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  fherl  live."*  p.  S5— 41. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  manifested 
a  consistent  Christian  deportment,  and  was  distinguiahed 
by  an  uncommon  measure  of  the  spirit  of  suppUcation. 
She  was  the  principal  instrument  in  establishing  a  prajr^ 
ing  society,  which  still  exists.  She  associated  with  her  a 
few  of  her  pious  young  female  friends,  who  adopted  '^a 
form  of  covenant,  a  confession  pf  faith,  and  rules  of  dis- 
cipline," which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  drafted  for  them; 
anid  the  providence  of  God  prepared  for  them  a  cham- 
ber for  worship,  at  the  house  of  a  pious  lady,  ^^  whose 
husband  though  kind  and  affectionate,  was  not  a  man  of 
religion."  He  consented,  however,  to  gratify  his  partner- 
Mr.  H.  observes, 

^^  Happy  would  it  be,  were  all  husbands,  who  are  stranger 
to  religion  themselves,  equally  accommodating  to  the  feeliogSf 
and  wishes  of  their  ^believing  wives.'  But  alas!  how  manycx' 
cellent  women  are  so  *  unequally  yoked,'  as  to  be  deprived  ina 
great  measure  of  the  privileges  which  are  indispensable  both 
to  their  comfort  and  improvement.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  (religious  principlea  aside,)  caa 
80  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  disregard  die 
vows  made  by  him,  hejare  the  altar^  as  to  oppose  the  best  ia* 
terests,  and  mar  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  a  faithful  and  af* 
fectionate  wife."  p.  47. 

**  The  society  met  eighteen  years  at  the  houae  of  this  pioui 
lady.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  her  husband  became  dis- 
satisfied)  and  another  place  was  procured.  It  was  not  lonft 
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lioir^^t  Mere  he  r^mtted  the  reiiiovftl-^<anfeased  Att  no- 
thing in  his  worldly  affairs  had  succeeded  to  his  wishes  since; 
and  begged  that  his  house  might  again  become  an  house  of 
prajren*  Rejoiced  at  the  change  in  his  mind,  the  society  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  place  where  they  at  first  convened; 
and  which,  so  many  seasons—delightful  and  refreshing  sea«> 
sons  of  communion  with  God,  and  one  another,  had  endeared. 
There  they  continued  to  meet,  until  the  British  took  posses** 
non  of  Boston,  in  177^5,  when  they  were  dispersed.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  town,  they  again  assembled  as  before,  though 
in  a  different  place;  and  have  continued  to  do  so,  to  the  pre-' 
sent  day:  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  and  otherwise, 
being  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied,  by  the  addition  of  new 
members*! 

**It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  some  part  of  the  fbrego- 
ing  account  savours  of  superstition*  The  writer  only  records 
facts,  which  the  venerable  object  of  these  Memoirs  has  often 
repeated  to  him,  in  the  course  of  his  acquaintance  with  her, 
and  which,  In  this  connexion,  he  presumes  will  be  gratifying 
to  her  friends**'  p.  48,  49* 

^  *  Little  do  the  world  think,  how  much  the^  are  indebted  even 
fioT  their  tcntfiarai  /nrosfierity^  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  Gdd. 
Were  they  better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  or  <Ud  they  credit 
their  testimony  more,  they  would  see  it  to  be  no  less  thtir  (Httrest^ 
than  their  duty,  to  increase  the  namber  of  bcttevtng  stippliaoli* 
Had  there  been  ten  righteous  persons  hi  Sodomi  who  with  Abrm- 
ham  could  have  plead  in  behalf  of  that  guilty  city,  it  would  have 
been  spared.  *  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,'  said 
G^d  to  Jeremiah,  when  interceding  for  Israel,  *  my  mind  could  not 
be  towards  this  people:'  clearly  implying,  that  the  supplicadons  of 
those  eminent  saints  had  often  been  prevalent  with  him  before.^  Let 
me  alone,*  said  Jehovah  in  another  case,  ^  that  I  may  destroy  thenf;' 
as  if  He  could  not  execute  his  purposes,  eveii  upon  the  incotrigibty 
luickedf  until  his  people  had  ceased  to  pray  for  them!  Has  the  Most 
High  socb  respect  to  the  prayers  of  his  people,  in  his  dealings  to- 
wards cities  and  nations;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  fionilies^  and 
individuals,  as  such,  are  not  equally  benefited  by  them?" 

<^  t  Should  it  be  thought  that  the  foregoing  account  is  objeotioni- 
ble,  as  making  the  society  referred  to,  a  subject  of  public  notoriety; 
the  writer  observes,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  give  it«  from  a 
persuasion  that  it  roayi  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will,  lead  other  pious 
females  to  <  go  and  do  likewise.'  The  spiiit  of  Ghiistianity,  indeed, 
forbids  every  thing  like  ostentadon  and  show  in  matters  of  refigion; 
but  is  it  not  equally  opposed  to  that  shrinking  timidity,  or  that  pu- 
sillanimous fear  of  man,  which  would  lead  ita  prolessors  to  Aide  their 
Hghi  under  a  kuA^  The  lime  it  is  hopedy  m  apprdtching,  when 
Moeialfirayer  will  be  so  common,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  con- 
oaahnentt  to^  scveoii  it  from  the  ridicule  rf  an  uiiMieving  world." 
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The  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  daring  her  long  VSt, 
experienced  many  and  severe  trials,  which  she  bore 
with  uncommon  fortitude  and  resignation,  which  evi- 
dently  proceeded  from  peculiar  manifestations  of  divine 
love.  The  heaviest  affliclion  she  was  called  to  endure^ 
resulted  from  the  sudden  death  of  an  affectionate,  be« 
loved,  and  pious  husband* 

**  Mr.  Waters  came  home  from  his  shop  at  one  o'clock,  in 
perfect  health,  and  dined  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  u&uaL 
Soon  after  dinner,  he  complained  of  an  unusual  sensation  in 
his  head,  went  immediately  up  stairs  to  lie  down,  and  never 
spoke  again*  Mrs.  Waters  sat  by  bis  bed  till  six,  and  then, 
with  her  own  hand,  closed  his  eyes  in  death!  ^  Strange  and  al- 
most incredible,'  said  she  to  me,  ^  as  it  may  appear,  and  won- 
derful as  it  was  to  myself,  I  never  performed  an  act  with 
g;reater  composure  or  satisfaction  in  my  life.  Though  he  was 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  of  husbands,  his  departure 
did  not  draw  from  me  a  tear,  or  a  sigh.  I  was  swallowed  up 
in  God.  Every  thing  compared  with  his  glory,  seemed  nothing. 
I  could  have  parted  with  every  friend  on  earth;  and  if  I  had 
had  a  thousand  lives,  could  have  given  them  all  away.'  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  this  state  of  mind,  was  the  result  of  stoical 
apathy,  or  indifference  to  her  husbands  Few  persons  possess 
sensibilities  stronger  and  more  ardent  than  Mrs.  Waters— few 
perhaps,  are  able  more  feelingly  to  appreciate  the  enjoyments 
of  domestic  life-— enjoyments  connected  with,  and  resulting 
from,  an  union  formed  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  strengthened 
by  the  obligations  of  mutual  kind  offices.  Nor  did  the  ties  of 
affection  alone,  tend  to  make  this  stroke  severe.  Her  situation 
in  the  world  was  such,  as  to  render  the  life  of  her  compamon 
very  necessary  to  her  temporal  interests.  But  neither  the  ardor 
of  conjugal  love,  nor  the  formidable  aspect  of  lonely  and  help- 
less widowhood,  could  materially  affect  that  ^strong  consola- 
tion,' which  was  inspired  in  her'soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
m  person  can  realize  a  loss  to  be  irreparable,  and  yet  aubmit  to 
it,  not  only  without  complaining,  but  with  triumph,  must  in- 
deed appear  inexplicable  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  true  religion.  But  to  the  Christian,  there  is  no 
mystery  in  this.  He  knows  there  is  nothing  impossible  widi 
God,  or  impracticable  to  faith;  and  under  the  various  calami-i 
ties  of  life,  is  enabled  to  exclaim, 

<  I  hear  a  voice  you  canaot  hear; 

I  see  a  hand  yoa  cannot  see.' '' — p.  65«^67. 

^  The  hardships  of  penury,"  not  lone  after,  were 
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**  added  to  the  distresses  of  widowhood;''  and  still  she 
was  submissive.  * 

Next  CO  prayerfubiess,  she  was  most  remarkable  for  her 
kind  attentions  to  the  sick  and  distressed,  either  in  body  or 
in  mind.  Her  constitution  was  firm,  her  health  good,  and 
ber  spirit  undaunted  by  any  dangers.  She  was  a  peace* 
makeTy  and  a  reprover  of  the  disorderly  in  the  church. 
Indeed  she  was  a  very  remarkable  woman;  her  conversa* 
tion  was  in  heaven;  and  her  death  has  rarely  been  ex- 
ceeded in  circumstances  of  triumph.  We  can  extract  on* 
ly  a  small  portion  of  her  animating  expressions  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  of  death* 

^yunelltlu  ^  My  course  is  almost  finished.  Blessed  be 
God,  I  have  been  enabled  hitherto  to  keep  the  faith.  If  I  can 
but  hold  out  a  little  longer,  1  shall  obtain  the  crown.  O,  glori- 
ous consummation!'  After  a  few  moments  pause,  *  what  a  mo- 
nument of  mercy  do  you  behold  in  me— a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  fire.  O!  I  .can  testify  that  it  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  iato  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  Tes,  the  chief  of  sinners.  Such  was  I. 
But  I  trust  I  may  add,  ^  I  am  washed,  I  am  justified,  I  am 
sanctified.'  After  prayer,  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  me?  *  Not 
at  all,'  was  her  reply;  *  but  I  have  an  advocate  with  the  Fa« 
ther  who  knows  my  infirmities.  He  has  heard  the  whole;  and 
and  will  present  the  whole  before  the  mercy-seat,  with  the 
odour  of  his  incense.  Through  him,  it  will  be  answered,  so  far 
as  will  be  for  God's  glory:  and  that  is  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
^  Glory,  glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest!'  *  Let  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  his  glory!  Amen,  and  amen.' "  p.  109, 1 10. 

^September  lUh.  She  was  able  to  converse  butlitde.  That 
litde  however  was  much,  in  respect  to  its  nature,  and  the  in- 
terest which  it  excited  in  all  who  heard  her.  Christ  was  her 
subject.  She  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express 
her  views  of  his  character;  her  affiance  in  his  merits;  her  antt* 
cipations  of  his  presence.  During  the  interview  she  repeated 
the  140th  hymn,  3d  book  of  Watts,  beginning  with 

^  Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise/ 

When  she  came  to  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse, 

<  Once  they  were  moaniing  here  below, 

And  wet  their  couch  with  tears: 
They  wrestled  bard,  as  we  do  now. 

With. sins, and  doubts,  laid  Csars.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *  I  camot  say,  appty. 
ing  the  aobject  to  myself,  as  i  do  now,  with  doubts  mdfeurs: 
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for  blessed  be  God,  I  have  no  doubts  wiih  regard  to  my  in- 
terest in  Christ*  I  know  that  he  is^precious  to  my  souL  With 
SimoD)  I  can  appeal  to  him  and  say,  ^  Lord  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'  Nor  have  I  any  fears 
of  death.  I  long  to  be  gone.  Come  Lord  Jesus,  my  dear,  dear 
Saviour,  come  quickly**'  p.  112. 

^October  12th.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  'How  do  you  feeir 
she  said, '  I  feel  resigned  to  the  will  of  God-^I  feel  that  t  urn 
God's  creature,  and  God's  pro^ierty-^that  he  has  a  right  to  do 
with  me,  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight*'  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, ^  Have  you  any  doubt,  as  to  what  he  will  do  with  you 
hereafter?'  she  replied, '  None.  I  know  not  indeed  what  I  snail 
be:  but  this  I  know,  that  when  he  shall  appear,  I  shall  be  like 
him,  for  I  shall  see  him  as  he  is.* 

<  A  hope  so  much  divine. 

May  trials  well  endure; 

May  purge  the  soul  fi*om  sense  snd  sin, 

As  Christ  the  Lord  is  pure/ 

^'One  who  watched  with  Mrs.  Waters  about  this  time, 
having  been  requested  to  furnish  me  with  some  account  of  the 
state  of  her  mind  during  the  night,  kindly  communicated  the 
following* 

*«  it  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  conversation 
of  our  venerable  friend;  and  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
it  was  to  the  following  effect.  She  was  asleep  when  I  first 
tered  her  chamber:  but  shordy  after,  awaking,  asked,  who 
to  be  her  watcher*  When  I  told  her,  she  prayed  very  eamcstlF 
for  me,  that  he  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  would  watcn 
over,  and  with  mei— and  thlt  I  might  have  much  communioa 
with  her  adorable  Saviour  during  die  night  watches*  She  then 
committed  herself  into  his  hands,  and  immediately  fell  askep. 
After  a  while,  hearing  her  whisper,  I  went  to  the  bed,  and 
found  her  as  I  supposed,  in  prayer:  her  lips  moved,  but  no 
sound  issued  from  them  for  some  time*  At  length  she  spoke 
audibly  thus-*^  who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah-— this  that  is  glorious  in  his  appaurel, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength?  I  that  speak  in 
righteousness,  mighty  to  save.  Yes,'  said  she,  ^mighty  to 
save.  His  name  is  a  strong  tower,  into  which  the  righteous 
Jee,  and  are  safe.  O,  trust  him  in  time:  trust  him  for  ctemit)^ 
And  if  the  world  say  unto  you,  What  is  your  beloved,  more 
than  another  beloved,  th^t  you  thus  charge  us?  if  he  is  really 
yours,  you  will  be  able  in  triumph  to  say.  My  Beloved  is  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  one  ^together  lovely*  As 
the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  Beloved 
among  the  sons.  I  sit  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  de- 
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light,  and  his  frait  is  sweet  to  my  taste.  O,  that  such  a  vile 
'Worm  of  the  dust  should  be  so  dealt  with!'  Then,  after  some 
irety  humbling  expresrions  of  her  ownunworthiness,  she  turned 
to  me,  and  said-*-*  I  can  never  pay  you  for  watching  with  me/ 
but  you  must  do  it  as  one  of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord, 
and  Christ  will  recompense  you»  He  is  a  faithful  master.  He 
has  always  paid  me  my  wages  before  they  were  earned.'  She 
then  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so  until  near  morning.  Hearing 
her  again  speak,  I  listened;  but  could  catch  only  broken  sen- 
tences, which  led  me  to  believe  her  in  prayer.  After  some  time 
she  exclaimed, 

<  Give  me  the  wings  oif  futh  to  rise 

Within  the  veil,  and  see 
The  ssints  sbovey  how  £^at  their  joys, 

How  bright  their  glories  be.' 

During  the  following  verse,  she  raised  her  hands  and  spok6 
with  a  fervor  I  shall  long  remember. 

*I  ask  them  whence  their  victory  came^ . 

They  with  united  breathy 
Ascribe  their  conquest  to  the  Lamb; 

Their  triumph  to  his  death.' 

*  Yes,'  added  she,  *  to  his  death.  He  tasted  death  for  every  man. 
His  love  was  stronger  than  death.'  In  the  morning  when  I  left 
her,  she  was  in  extreme  pain  in  her  head;  I  asked  if  it  was 
very  severe?  '  Yes,'  said  she,  *  but  I  shall  soon  cease  to  suflFer, 
and  enter  on  that  glorious  inheritance  purchased  for  me  by  the 
blood  of  the  great  Sacrifice.'  My  sister,"  adds  this  correspon* 
dent,  ^  watched  with  Mrs.  Waters  while  I  was  at———.  And  in 
a  letter  received  from  her  the  next  day,  she  writes--^**  I  watch- 
ed last  night  with  Mrs.  Waters:  but  she  was  so  very  deaf,  I 
could  not  converse  with  her  at  all.  She  made  a  sweet  prayer 
about  midnight  for  me;  requesting  among  odier  things,  that  I 
might  have  refreshing  communion  with  her  covenant  God,  and 
that  my  soul  nSight  repose  on  the  bosom  of  her  adorable  Re* 
deemer.  About  three  in  the  morning,  she  appeared  wholly  ab« 
sorbed  in  divine  things;  and  occasionally  spoke  of  the  glories 
of  the  upper  world.  *  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  dice,  O 
Zion,  thou  city  of  my  God!  Yes,  I  see  the  holy  angels  crowned 
with  glory  and  immortal  beauty,  prostrating  themselves  at  thy 
feet,  thou  Uessed  Immanuel— ^my  lovely  Saviour.  Yes,  thou 
art  mine,  and  I  am  thine*  I  see  a  guard  of  angels  with  my  dear 
Redeemer  at  their  head,  to  protect  and  guide  me  to  my  hea- 
venly Father's  house.  Why  do  they  tarry?— why  so  long  in 
coming?  Come  quickly.'  She  only  spoke  at  intervab.  If  I  had 
had  pen  or  pcncU  with  me,  I  could  have  preserved  a  treasure.' " 
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^  Another  who  watched  with  Mrs*  W.  has  preserved,  and 
obliged  me  with  the  following  valuable  fragments.  ^  I  rejoice 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  oi  the 
potter.'—*  He  is  my  rock;  my  refuge;  my  high  tower;  my 
shield  of  defence.'-—*  I  need  purifxHIng;  I  need  a  great  deal  of 
purifying,  before  I  shall  be  fit  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.'— 
*  I  would  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits:  and  if  he 
sees  chastening  necessary,  say,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done^' 
^  Some  stones  are  much  rougher  than  others,  and  need  a  great 
deal  more  beating.'—*  O  what  is  all  this  world  to  an  uaion 
with  Christ— the  glorious  head  of  the  church!' 

*  His  blood  did  once  for  sin  atone; 
And  now  it  pleads  before  the  throne/ 

O,  what  a  happiness,  to  have  an  interest  in  him! 

^ Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are; 
While  on  his  breast  I  leen  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there.'"  p.  1 13—117. 

**  The  last  words  she  uttered  were—*  Open  to  me  the  gates, 
that  I  may  enter  in!'  And  hardly  had  the  sound  of  them  died 
upon  the  ear  of  her  surrounding  friends,  when  the  heavens  had 
received  her  out  of  their  sight."  p.  123. 

Can  any  one  think  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  this  woman 
nothing  more  than  an  example  of  perfect  goodness,  and 
a  martyr  to  the  truth?  Was  he  any  thing  less  than  rigbt- 
eousness,  strength,  and  salvation?  Oh!  that  the  chiidren 
of  men  might  knovir  him  in  truth,  for,  they  that  know  tfy 
namCf  will  put  their  trust  in  thee. 
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Article  X. — 1.  The  History^  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  t^f 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  By  George  Lochmon^  i*  ^' 
Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  at  Harrisburgh.  Ha^ 
risburgh,  1818*  pp.  164.  l2mo« 

a.  "  The  Blessed  Reformation.^'*  A  Sermon  preached  in  St. 
PauPa  Churchy  in  the  city  of  New  Tork^  on  the  ZUt  of  OcU 
IBlTnOn  occasion  of  the  solemnization  of  the  Third Centur 
rial  JubHecy  in  commemoration  of  the  Hefor motion  commenced 

*  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther^  on  the  SlstofOct.  1517.  By  the  Rt^* 
Frederick  Christian  Schaeffer^  Pastor  of  the  Evangel 
Churchy  in  the  city  of  New  Tori.  New  York,  18ir.  pp*  ^^ 
8vo, 

3.  "  The  Blessed  ReformationJ'  Martin  Luther,  portr^^  ^9 
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himsetfi  contrasted  xvith  Martin  Luther^  Jfortrayed  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Shoeffers^  &c.,  in  their  sermons  preached  on  the 
Zlst  of  Oct.  1817,  on  occasion  of  the  Third  Centurial  Jubt' 
lee  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Beschter.  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1818>  pp-  94,  8vo« 
4.  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Religion:  a  Discourse  de^ 
livered  at  a  monthly  Association  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers  and  Congregations^  held  at  the  Meeting  House  in 
Islington^^  May  4,  1815.  By  John  Pye  Smith;  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1815.  pp.  60.  8vo. 

If  Mr.  Lochman^s  representations  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lutheran  denomination  of  Christians  are  correct, 
there  exists  in  that  portion  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
the  world  less  ground  for  exultation  at  the  blessed  re- 
formation commenced  by  Luther,  than  in  any  other;  for 
tliey  have  experienced  less  of  it.  He  has  given  us,  in  his 
work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
firsts  an  Introduction  of  a  dozen  pages,  which  is  designed 
to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Christ  to 
Luther.  In  this  is  nothing  remarkable  but  an  assertion, 
that  ^*  in  these  first  centuries,''  meaning  the  three  from 
Christ  to  Constantine,  **  the  Christian  doctrine  remain- 
ed pure  and  unadulterated.''  p.  10.  Of  course,  Paul, 
John  and  the  other  apostles  wrote  and  preached  much 
against  tenets,  which  they  thought  adulterations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  like  lunatics,  fighting  a  phantom.  Has 
Mr.  Lochman  forgotten,  or  did  he  never  know,  that  the 
Simonians  and  Gnostics  arose  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
40;  the  Menandrians  and  Ebionites  in  80,*  the  Cerinthi- 
ans  in  90;  the  Saturnilians  and  Basilidians  in  134;  the 
Valentinians,  Carpocratians,  and  Cerdonites,  in  140;  the 
Marcionites  in  160;  the  Montanists  in  180;  the  Nova- 
tians  in  252;  the  Sabellians  in  260;  and  the  Manichaeans 
in  280?  Mr.  Lochman  mentions  the  date  of  324,  the 
time  in  which  Constantine  declared  Christianity  to  be  the 
established  religion  of  the  empire,  as  the  epoch  to  which 
undefiled  religion  prevailed;  but  we  should  have  thought 
that  Arianism,  which  began  to  flourish  A.  D.  315,  was 
.something  not  perfectly  pure  in  doctrine. 

J^ext  Mr.  Lochman  gives  us  the  History  of  the  ori- 
gin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  **  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church."  This  part  of  the  work  is  a  useful 
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abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Luther,  prefixed  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  Galatians;  and  of  Melancthon's  Memoir 
published  as  a  preface  to  Luther's  Sermons;  with  a  few 
additions  concerning  the  present  extension  of  the  Luthe- 
ran denomination.  He  informs  us,  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  three  Synods  of  Lutherans,  that  **  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  the  number  of  congregations  has  much 
increased,"  that  ^^  in  the  state  of  Ohio  alone,  upwards  of 
eighty  congregations  have  been  formed,'*  and  that  "  the 
whole  number  of  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  at  present,  is  supposed  to  be  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty."  p.  7L 

The  singular  thens^  is  repeatedly  used  in  this  Historj 
for  theses^  or  propositions.  On  the  31st  of  Oct.  1517, 
Luther  *^  published  a  paper,  containing  95'  thesis  or  pro- 
positions, chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  indulgences,  which 
lie  fixed  up  at  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg,  with  a 
challenge  to  the  lear^ned  to  oppose  them;"  and  for  this 
reason  the  reformation  is  considered  as  having  been  com- 
merK:ed  on  that  dav. 

The  most  objectionable  thing  in  this  part  of  the  work 
is  an  attempt  to  convince  us,  that  Luther  did  not  believe 
there  is  "an  absolute  predestination,"  but  "a  condi- 
tional decree,  or  in  other  words  a  predestination  of  cha- 
racters and  not  of  persons."  p.  48.  This  is  Mr.  Loch- 
man's  predestination,  and  we  can  readily  apprehend  how 
he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  Luther's  doctrine.  We 
would  ask.  Performs  Jehovah  any  thing  which  he  did 
not  before  determine  to  perform?  And  did  he  not  few- 
know  all  the  consequences  and  events  which  will  ever 
result  from  his  own  predestinated  actions?  If  he  cBd 
not  determine  before  hand  to  save  all  that  will  be  saved^ 
did  he  not  predestinate  the  whole  course  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  relation  to  them?  And  if  he  knew  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  predestinated  actions,  did  be  not  se- 
cure those  consequences  by  predestinating  the  actioBS? 
We  have  more  of  this  conditional  predestination,  or  pre- 
determination of  God  to  do  certain  things,  if  men  wiH 
do  certain  things  previously,  in  the  next  Part  of  the 
book,  in  which  Mr.  Lochman  treats  of  Doctrine* 

He  requests  us  not  to  consider  any  thing  which  Lu^ 
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ther  wrote  for  sevtnteen  years  after  he  commenced  the 
reformation,  as  any  criterion  of  '^  the  Lutheran  tenets." 
His  writings,  we  presume,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  some  evidence  of  what  Luther  himself  believed; 
while  we  allow,  that  the  Standards  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  should  be  deemed  the  public  expression  of  her 
belief. 

Mr.  Lochman  professes  to  give  us  a  translation  of 
twenty-one  o\itQ{  xht  XXVIII  Articles  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  Faith.  Had  he  done  this,  with  fidelity^ 
without  contradicting  them  by  his  own  notes,  or  fritter- 
ing them  away  by  the  explanations  of  others,  we  should 
have  known  pretty  nearly  where  we  might  find  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  wide  world  of  theological  systems. 
But  he  has  not  done  it,  if  we  may  place  any  confidence 
in  a  work,  published  in  New  York  in  1754,  which  coir- 
tains  the  entire  Articles,  in  the  English  language,  and  is 
entitled,  "  The  Articles  of  Faiths  of  the  Holy  Evangeli- 
cal Church  according  to  the  word  of  dod^  and  the  Augs* 
burg  Confession^  set  forth  in  Forty  Sermons.  By  Magist* 
Petrus  Sacharue  Nakskow^  &Pr.,  translated  by  Jochum 
Melchior  Magens.^^  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lochman's  Ar- 
ticle I.,  we  read  in  the  New  York  edition, 

*^  By  the  word  Person^  is  not  understood  a  Piece,  nor  one 
Property  existing  in  another,  but  one  who  subsists  by  himself; 
which  Word  is  used  of  the  Fathers  in  the  same  Way  aiid 
Meaning.  Therefore,  we  reject  all  Hereticks  teaching  the  Con- 
trar)',  as  the  Manichany  which  taught  that  there  are  two  Cods, 
the  One  as  the  author  of  all  what  is  Good,  and  the  other  the 
Offspring  of  all  Evil.  Item.  We  reject  the  VaUnttnedns^  Ar- 
riofiSy  EunomianSy  MahomettstSj  and  all  that  hold  to-  their 
Errors,  as  the  Samosatenij  old  and  new  ones,  supposing  that  there 
18  but  one  Person,  making  of  the  Word^  and  the  Ohost,  sophisti- 
cal Perversions,  saying,  that  these  two  are  not  two  Persods, 
but  that  mentioning  Word^  did  only  signify  a  bodify  Word, 
or  Voice,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  but  a  created  Motion  in 
the  Creatures.'* 

Besides  omitting  all  this,  Mr.  Lochman  appends  a 
note,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  other  Lutheran  di- 
vines— expressed  themselves  thus:  *  There  is  but  one 
Godf  who  is  called  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.'  "  If  he 
intends  this  as  an  explication  of  the  article,  he  BiUBt  be 
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sensible,  tbat  it  would  exclude  neither  a  Socinian,  nor  a 
Deist,  from  his  ecclesiastical  connexion;  for  ihejf  will  ad- 
mit that  God  is  called  by  different  names. 

In  the  second  Article,  Mr.  Lochman  says,  "  all  men 
who  are  naturally  bom^  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin;" 
but  Christ  was  naturally  born;  yet  not  in  sin;  so  that  we 
prefer  the  rendering,  which  we  find  in  the  old  translation 
before  us;  **  all  men  naturally  ingendered,  arc  conceived 
and  born  in  sin,  that  is,  they  from  the  very  Womb, 
[Mn  L.  has  it,  Jrom  their  infancy^']  are  full  of  evil  lusts 
and  inclinations."  Mr.  L.  says,  this  innate  disease^ 
condemneth  all;  but  he  omits  the  words,  '*  under  God's 
eternal  wrath;"  and  adds  notes  to  make  the  article  speak 
the  very  doctrine  which  is  condemned  in  the  concluding 
clause,  which  he  has  expunged.  "  Therefore,''  says  the 
New  York  edition,  *•  we  reject  the  error  of  the  Pek* 
geans^  another  sect  holding,  that  Original  Sin  is  no  Sifl| 
making  thereby  Nature  pious  by  natural  power,  to  the 
reproach  of  the  sufferings  and  merit  of  Christ." 

In  Article  IV.  we  find  an  important  variation.  Mr. 
L.  has  it  thus;  **  we  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  be- 
come righteous  before  God  through  grace,  for  Christ's 
sake,  by  faith,  if  we  believe  tbat  Christ  suffered  forus» 
and  that  for  his  sake  sins  are  forgiven,  and  righteousness 
and  eternal  life  are  granted  to  us."  p.  95.  The  old  copy 
already  quoted  is  quite  different.  "  We  obtain  pardon  of 
sins,  and  are  made  righteous  before  God,  out  of  gr>ce 
for  Chrbt's  sake,  through  Faith,  whersbt  we  believe, 
that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  and  that  for  bis  sake, 
Sin  is.  forgiven  us,  and  Righteousness  and  eternal  lifet 
bestowed  upon  us;  for  it  is  this  Faith,  which  God  will 
account  and  impute  for  righteousness  before  himi  ^ 
Paul  says,  Rom.  iii.  4."  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  an* 
thor  any  further;  for  he  must  have  designed  to  make  an 
Augsburg  Confession  to  suit  himself,  or  else  he  must 
have  translated  from  some  other  document  than  the  one 
presented  to  Charles  V.  on  the  30th  of  June,  A.  D* 
J  730.  Notes  extracted  from  the  fFhole  Duty  of  Moth 
from  Dr.  Blair's  Sermons,  and  even  from  Dr.  Paley,  a|* 
considered  by  him  essential  to  the  right  apprehension  of 
^e  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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Mr.  Lochman^s  scheme  of  doctrine  is  much  like  that 
advocated  in  Perrine^s  Letters.  He  maintains  that  ^^  Our 
Saviour  has  made  a  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation  and  satisfaction,  fi>r  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'' 
not  excepting  one  of  Adam's  race;  that  He  ^*  has  pur- 
chased this  grace  for  us,  that  real  repentance  and  sincere 
obedience  shall  be  accepted  instead  of  innocence;"  that 
**  in  baptism  we  enter  into  a  covenant  with  God,"  and 
^*  as  long  as  we  fulfil  our  part  of  the  contract  or  cove- 
nant, we  may  be  assured  that  God's  promises  will  stand 
firm;'*  that  all  **  original  sin  is  forgiven  in  baptism;"  that 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  **  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  [are]  verily  present,  under  the  external  signs 
of  bread  and  wine;"  that  the  Supper  is  a  converting  or- 
dinance, that  ought  to  be  administered  to  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  unrenewed;  that  God  grants  the  opera* 
tions  of  his  spirit  to  all  men,  and  some  are  saved  while 
others  are  lost,  because  some  make  use  of  those  opera* 
tions  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  while  bthers  do  not; 
that  men  who  have  truly  repented  and  believed;  may 
utterly  fall  away  from  grace,  and  perish;  and  '^  that  God, 
from  eternity,  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on  those, 
of  whom  he  foresaw,  that  they  would  presevere  in  their 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  the  end."  p.  136.  If,  indeed, 
God  foresaw  that  some  would  persevere,  it  must  have  been 
certain  that  they  would  persevere;  or  else  he  foresaw  it  to 
be  uncertain,  and  of  course  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
they  would  certainly  persevere.  If  it  was  certain  that  they 
would  persevere,  it  must  have  been  certain,  before  they 
did  persevere,  or  else  it  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
Now,  Mr.  Lochman,  what  rendered  it  certain^  before 
*they  were  bom,  that  those  who  will  persevere  should 
persevere?  They  could  not   have  rendered   it  certain 
themselves;  for  they  had  no  existence:  neither  could  any 
creature  have  rendered  it  certain,  because  God  foreknew 
it,  from  eteniity,  when  as  yet  no  being  besides  himself 
was.  If  you  say  it  was  foreseen  circumstances,  we  ask^ 
who  ordained  those  circumstances,  or  rendered  it  certain 
that  they  would  exist?  Ultimately  it  must  come  to  this, 
that  God,  for  holy,  wise,  and  good  reasons,  predestinated 
such  a  course  oi  actions  to  be  performed  by  tumself  in 
relation  to  all  them  that  will  be  saved,  as  he  was  certain 
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would  be  followed  by  faith  in  tbetn,  their  perseverance 
in  weU  doing,  and  the  everlasting  salvation  of  their 
souls.  In  relation  to  them  that  will  be  lost,  he  did  hot 
predetermine  to  perform  such  actions  as  would  be  fol* 
lowed  by  faith  on  their  part;  neither  was  4ie  under  any 
obligation  to  do  it,  for  he  is  just  in  rendering  them  as 
miserable  as  they  are  sinful;  especially  since  they  love 
and  choose  their  own  evil  way. 

In  the  last  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lorbman  treats  <tf 
the  Discipline  and  Government  of  the  Lutherans;  and 
we  are  happy  to  know  that  they  are  subbtantially  Presby- 
terians. They  have,  however,  lately  ^^  introduced  a  new 
order  of  the  ministry,  called  Deacons,"  who  are  inferior 
to  Bishops  and  Elders,  or  Presbyters.  For  this  innovation 
he  pleads  expediency,  and  then  attempts  to  justify  the 
erection  of  the  order,  by  what  the  scriptures  say  con* 
ceming  Deacons;  whose  sole  official  business  it  was,  to 
superintend  the  poor  and  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
congregations  to  which  they  belonged.  ^^  The$e  deacons 
are  empowered  to  preach  and  to  perform  all  ministenai 
acts,  in  the  congregations  committed  to  their  charge; 
but  cannot  vote  in  matters  of  controversy,  respecting 
doctrine;  neither  can  they  be  elected  to  any  office  of  the 
Synod  or  Ministerinm."  p.  149.  Thb  is  absurd  enough, 
to  ordain  men  to  teach,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  judges  in 
matters  of  doctrine! — to  make  men  Pastors,  and  call 
them  Deacons,  that  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vileges  of  Pastors!     ' 

Oh!  if  we  could  all  return  to  the  form  of  government 
of  which  we  have  a  pattern  in  the  Bible,  we  should  no 
longer  think  it  expedient  to  create  new  offices  f6r  obso- 
lete names.  May  the  time  ere  long  come^  when  all  the 
sections  of  the  visible  church  ^bsll  be  one,  in  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  in  their  forms  of  government! 

Being  persuaded  that  Mr.  Lochman  has  given  us  a  less 
£ivourable  representartion  of  the  Lutherans  than  he  ought 
to  have  done,  we  are  ready  to  approve  of  the  high  en- 
comium which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schaeffi^r  has  pronounced 
upon  Luther,  the  Reformation,  and  ^*  the  EvangeUeal 
Church"  to  which  he  belongs.  Bis  sermon  is  an  elo- 
quent md  sensible  eukgium;  and  we  are  not  al  aU  sur- 
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prised,  considering  the  effect  it  is  Calculated  to  produce, 
that  a  zealous  catholic  priest  should  attack  it  most  furi* 
oosly.  The  form  of  service  on  the  *'  solemnization  of  the 
Third  Centurial  Jubilee"  in  New  York,  is  excellent,  if 
we  except  some  bungling  stanzas,  (p.  5L)  which  may 
have  sounded,  for  ought  we  know,  very  well  in  the  Geri- 
man  language,  but  which  are  intolerable  in  their  present 
Knglish  dress.  The  frontispiece  accompanying  Mn 
Schaefier's  Sermon  is  well  done,  and  cannot  fail  to  im* 
press  the  memory  of  young  people  with  the  heroic  de- 
claration of  Luther,  who,  being  required  to  renounce  his 
doctrines  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  mi  pain  of  death, 
'^  replied  in  a  sublimely  solemn  manner,  *  Unless  I  can 
be  convinced  and  overcome  by  proofs  from  Holy  Writ^ 
or  by  open,  clear  and  perspicuous  reasons,  I  cannot,  and 
I  will  not  recant:  because  it  is  not  safe  nor  adviseable  to 
do  any  thing  against  one's  conscience.  Here  I  stand;  X 
cannot  act  otherwise:  so  help  me  God.  Amen.^  "  These  last 
words,  in  German,  Mr.  Schaeffer  has  given  as  a  motto 
on  the  title  page  of  his  discourse. 

Who,  and  what  the  Rev.  John  W.  Beschter  is,  be 

soon  lets  the  public  know;  for  on  his  title  page  we  have, ' 

firat  in  German  and  then  in  English,  for  his  governing 

sentiment,  ^'  Here  I  standi  {against  youj  Messrs.  Schotf* 

Jersy)  I  cannot  act  otherwise:  so  help  me  God!  Amen.'* 

Mr.  Beschter  has  filled  his  pages  with  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Mr.  Shoeffer,  and  M.  Luther,  in  which  he  makes 
the  great  Reformer  quote  catholic  authorities,  as  thi#k, 
and  just  as  valuable,  as  pehUes  on  the  shore,  in  vilifica- 
tion of  himself,  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  ail  other 
distinguished  persons,  who  were  instrumental  causes  of 
the  reformation  from  Popery.  This  Luther,  the  calunuiit- 
ator  and  dialogist,  is  just  such  a  being  as  Mr.  B.  no  doubt 
wishes  Luther  had  been,  and  such  as  he  would  have 
inadie  him,  could  all  the  prayers  of  Rome  have  aent  him 
to  purgatory,  there  to  be  inatruoted  in  the  arts  of  lying 
fm6  defamation,  by  the  most  renowned  of  the  luiredeem* 
ed  Catholic  Priests,  of  whom  we  have  some  accouiit  in 
*'  The  Key  to  Popery."  K  Mr.  B.  designed  to  remu- 
nerate the  Praleatanta  for  pU  the  raiUog  acouaatiooy 
wfaidi  have  been  vnadYiaedfy  brought  agaimt  the  Ca* 
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tholics  from  Luther  to  this  day,  in  their  own  coin,  be 
has  done  it,  with  interest,  in  a  single  pamphlet.  Accor* 
ding  to  the  account  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Luther,  which  he  has  conjured  up  from  the  Catholic 
Umbo^  the  reformation  was  commenced  by  Martin  Lu« 
ther,  be<*ause  he  and  the  other  Augustinian  monks  were 
not  permitted  to  sell  the  Pope's  indulgencies,  aodb^ 
cause  they  wanted  wives;  which  pious  Catholic  priests, 
(such  as  Mr.  B*  we  suppose)  do  not. 

^  As  long  as  my  work  shall  be  extant,'*  he  makes  his  La- 
ther say,  ^'  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  my  own  words  and  ac* 
tions,  so  long  will  it  be  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
spirit  which  uniformly  actuated  me,  in  the  godly  work  of  re« 
formation,  was  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
devil,  the  spirit  of  pride  and  revenge,  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy 
and  contradiction,  the  spirit  of  spite  and  envy,  the  spirit  of 
fury  and  of  madness,  the  spirit  of  intemperance  and  UDgoven* 
able  lust,  the  spirit  of  the  lowest  buffoonery  and  of  the  moM 
brutal  obscenity.' "  p.  37. 

So  for  as  we  can  discover  any  serious  purpose,  but 
that  of  slandering  the  reformers,  in  Mr.  Beschter's  pages, 
it  is  to  convince  his  catholic  readers,  of  what  they  al- 
ready profess  to  believe,  that  the  Romish  church  is  the 
only  church  of  Christ  in  the  world;  that  out  of  this 
church  is  no  salvation;  that  the  religion  of  all  the  pn>- 
testant  churches,  instead  of  being  founded  on  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  is  no  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  age; 
that  all  infants  dying  without  baptism  by  water  or  bloody 
are  damned;  that  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  are  so  corrupted  that  they  cannot  be 
confided  in;  that  the  Vulgate  is  the  only  translation  of 
the  Bible  that  deserves  the  least  credit;  that  the  Apo- 
chryphal  books  are  canonical;  that  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  but  the  testimony  of 
the  Romish  church;  that  the  difference  of  opinion  among 
protestants  proves  the  infallibility  of  the  hdy  Mistress; 
and  that  all  who  read  the  Bible  and  profess  to  believe  it, 
without  submitting  themselves  to  the  Vicar  of  Christi 
are  freethinkers,  deists  and  infidels. 

Surely,  Mr.  B.  cannot  have  desimed  to  write  for  the 
conviction  of  any  whom  he  deems  nereticai,  for  had  .be 
wished  dieir  c<xiyer9ion,  he  would  have  addressed  soin^* 
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thing  to  their  understandings,  under  the  pretext  at  least 
of  reasoning.  Perhaps  he  thought,  that  his  late  Arch- 
bishop Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  had  written  seriously,  and 
in  a  gentlemanly  style,  every  thing  which  would  be  like* 
ly  to  do  good  to  Protestants,  and  so  declined  following 
his  example. 

Instead  of  copying  any  more  of  Mr.  Beschter's  vul- 
gar, and  abusive  sentences,  we  shall  extract  from  theex« 
ccUent  Discourse  of  Dr.  Smith,  some  Reasons  for  pro- 
testing  against  Popery,  which  are  common  to  all  the  re- 
formed churches.  Dr.  Smith  at  a  very  early  age,  became 
principal  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Theological 
Schools  of  the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  continues  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  with  dignity  and  fidelity. 
We  dissent  indeed  from  one  of  his  doctrines,  that  there 
is  no  visible  catholic  church  in  the  world,  but  we  com- 
mend his  holy  catholic  determination  to  consider  the 
mildest,  and  most  polished  form  of  the  Papal  system, 
**  which  it  has  assiimed,  since  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tian,  in  more  enlightened  countries,  and  under  the  repre- 
sentations of  cautious  and  able  advocates.''  Heartily  we 
unite  with  him  also,  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

"  *  We  confess  then,*  with  our  great  reformer,  *  that,  under 
the  papacy,  there  is  much  Christian  good:'*  and  we  cheerfully 
add  our  belief  that  many  excellent  Christians  have  lived,  and 
probably  now  live,  within  its  pale.  It  holds  what  the  majority 
of  Protestants  consider  to  be  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
scriptures;  the  true  deity  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ;  his  obedience  and  sufferings  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  men;  salvation  only  by  his  atonement,  righteousness 
and  grace;  the  renewing  and  purifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  general  obligations  of  holiness;  a  separate  state;  the 
universal  judgment;  and  the  eternal  retributions  of  the  righte- 
ous and  of  the  wicked. 

^^  But  our  objections  to  the  Papal  theology,  lie  against  a  vast 
mass  of  additions  to  the  primitive  faith;  additions  which  not 
only  deform  and  obscure  it,  but  so  overwhelm  and  conceal  it3 

*  LuthiTj  £p.  ad  Pleb.  de  Anabapt* 
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truths  as  to  render  them,  on  any  reasonable  grounds  of  expec- 
tation, of  very  little  efficiency.'*  p.  4.  5« 

In  no  country  on  earth  does  the  Catholic  system  asr 
sume  a  milder  form  than  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica; for  our  Republican  Government,  interwoven  with 
all  our  relations  in  life,  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  anj 
exclusive  sect,  to  an  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  papal  do- 
minion. In  this  country,  some  of  the  Catholic  Christians 
read  the  Bible  without  the  leave  of  their  priests;  and 
even  dare,  occasionally,  to  worship  God  in  a  protcstant 
church*  Still,  against  the  papal  system  as  maintained  in 
America,  we  protest,  because  it  is  founded  on  this  false 
ground,  ^*  that  there  exists  a  visible,  universal,  and  ith 
JaUible  church;  that  the  Roman  communion  is  that 
church;  and  that  the  Pope  is,  by  divine  right,  its  sov^ 
reign  head."  Smith's  Dis.  p.  6. 

The  visible  Catholic  Church  consists  of  all  of  every 
denomination,  who  profess  the  true  religion,  together 
with  their  baptized  families;  but  every  section  of  this 
visible  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  is  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  defective  or  redundant,  in  doc- 
trines and  rites.  But  the  existence  of  one  visible  Catho- 
lic Church  being  granted, 

*^  What  right  have  the  church  and  bishop  of  Rome  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head?-— The  First  Christian  Church  was 
that  at  Jerusalem;  planted  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  watered 
with  his  own  blood,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  whole  college 
of  aposdes.  The  first  church  of  the  gentiles  was  that  at  Ad- 
tioch;  and  in  its  affairs  we  know  that  Peter  bore  a  part,^  while 
we  have  not  the  shadow  of  proof  that  he  ever  did  so  in  those 
of  the  church  at  Rome.  The  claim  of  supremacy  might,  there- 
fore, be  made  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  with  some  plausible 
appearancie  of  right.  But  in  all  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
not  the  most  distant  intimation  that  any  church  assumed  pre- 
cedence or  jurisdiction  over  others;!  but,  while  notices  arc 
afforded  us  of  so    many  apostolic  churches  in  Judea  9dA 

•Gal.ii.  11. 

t  The  epirtlc  to  the  Christians  at  Antioch  (AcU  xr.  23-35.} 
may  seem  an  exception,  implying  supremacy  in  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem: and  certainly  if  such  an  epistle  had  occurred  in  the  New 
Testament,  dated  from  I^omef  it  would  have  been  held  up  by  Komso 
Catholics  as  a  triumphant  demonstration. 
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tnrougfaout  the  Roman  empire,  every  circumstance  and  ex- 
pression proceeds  on  the  idea  of  a  perfect  parity  among  them.'' 
p.  9. 

*^  That  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  is  the  testimony 
of  early  writers:  but  not  the  shadow  of  proof  or  probability 
bas  ever  been  shewn  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  he 
even  resided  there  for  any  considerable  time.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision,  rather  than  of  the  g;:ntiles;  and 
the  New  Testament  furnishes  not  the  slightest  intimation  of 
any  connexion  whatever  between  him  and  the  Christians  in 
Rome.  To  have  been  a  local  bishop  or  pastor  any  where, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  apostolic  function.  But,  had  Peter  been  Bishop  of  Rome, 
he  never  claimed  dominion  over  his  fellow-apostles;  he  never 
asserted  the  superiority  of  his  see;  he  never  asserted  the  rights 
and  powers  i>y  the  exercise  of  which  his  pretended  successors 
have  been  the  plagues  of  mankind.  Read  his  divine  epistles, 
and  judge.  He  exhorted  *  the  elders'  ^  of  the  churches,  as  their 
JeJlotv-eldtrJ^*  He  is  the  very  one  of  all  the  apostles,  whose 
failings  are  the  most  conspicuously  noted;  and  even  in  regard 
to  the  discharge  of  his  apostolate.f  That  kind  of  priority  in 
speaking  and  acting  which  he  frequently  took,  was  evidently  a 
precedence  from  age,  from  natural  disposition,  or  from  earlier 
call  to  be  a  companion  of  Christ."  p.  10,  11. 

m 

The  Catholics  say,  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  supreme 
rule  of  faith;  but  when  you  ask  ihem,  how  they  know 
that  their  church  is  the  true  church,  they  refer  to  the 
Bible  for  proof.  Christ  said  to  Peter,  "  Thou  art  a  rock; 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Matt.  xvi.  18.  This 
rockf  upon  which  Christ  promised  to  build  his  cijurch^ 
they  say,  is  Peter.  Ask  them  how  they  know  their  inter- 
pretation  of  this  passage  is  correct,  and  they  will  tell  you, 
that  their  infallible  church  teaches  them  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  Again,  their  church  b  infallible, 
because  her  own  interpretation  of  this  text  asserts  her 
to  be  so;  and  her  interpretation  is  infallible.  This  logic 
would  do  very  well  for  the  dark  ages,  but  it  will  not  an* 
swer  in  the  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Some  of 
the  Catholics  have  given  this  sense  to  the  passage:  thou 
art  a  Bock;  nevertheless  on  this  rock^  the  truth  that 

•  1  Pet.  v.  K  tGftLii.  11. 
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Jesus  is  the  Christ,  which  thou  hast  firmlf  professed, 
will  I  build  my  church. 

**  Even  Pope  Gregory  I.  adopts  this  interpretatioii:  ^  Con- 
tinue in  the  true  faith,  and  firmly  fix  your  life  on  the  rock  of 
the  church,  that  is,  on  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.'  And  this  sense,  says  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow^  was 
embraced  by  the  Popes,  Felix  III.  in  the  5tb  century,  and 
Nicolas  I.  and  John  VIII.  in  the  9th."  p.  12. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Romish  church  is  disproved  by 
her  internal  contentions  and  contradictory  decisions. 

*^  Popes  and  councils  have  often  disagreed  with  each  other 
and  with  themselves,  altering  and  rescinding  their  decrees  and 
decisions.  During  what  Roman  Catholics  themselves  call  the 
great  schism,*  there  were  two,  and  at  one  time  three,  rival 
popes,  cursing  and  excommunicating  each  other  and  their  re- 
spective adherents,  each  claiming  infallibility,  and  filling  Eu- 
rope with  the  misery  of  their  contentions*  On  many  points  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  most  violent  dissensions  have  raged  in 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  have  been  accompanied  with  no 
small  measure  of  persecution.  Obvious  examples  occur  in  the 
intestine  feuds  of  the  Franciscans,  in  the  disputes  of  that  order 
with  the  Dominicans,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  scholastic  parties, 
and  in  the  celebrated  controversy  in  the  seventeenth  century 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  on  predestination  and 
grace.  In  these'disputes,  different  popes  have  taken  opposite 
sides,  and  the  same  pope  has  changed  his  side."  p,  16,  17. 

**  We  deny  the  lawfulness  of  the  office  of  Pope  it- 
self;" for  Christ  declares  all  his  ministers  to  be  brethreni 
dnd  requires  them  to  acknowledge  no  one  for  their  Mas- 
ter, or  universal  Bishop,  but  himself.  He  is  always  with 
his  church  himself,  and  has  appointed  no  Ficar^  no  per- 
son  to  appear  on  earth  in  his  office.  Dr.  Smith  proves 
the  unlawfulness  of  Popery  from  the  infallible  church 
herself;  for  her  mouth  and  Head,  Pope  Gregory  the  first, 
and  "  the  Great,'*  himself  says,  (Lib.  vi.  Epis.  30,)  "  / 
Cfmfidently  affirm,  that  whosoever  calls  himself  Universal 
Priest^  or  desires  to  be  so  called,  is  the  forerunner  of  An* 
Hchrist:^*  and  (Lib.  iv.  Ep.  38.)  **  fThat  wilt  thou  an* 
swer  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  universal  churchy  at  the 
scrutiny  of  the  last  judgment; — thou^  who^  by  the  style 

•  From  IS7S  to  1417. 
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of  Universal^  art  endeavouring  to  subject  att  /us  members 
to  thee?''  p.  51. 

We  protest  against  the  Romish  religion^  because  its 
tenets  are  calculated  ^*  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  very 
ESSENTIAL  principles  of  personal  religion."  The  Papacy 
was  as  infallible  in  granting  indulgences,  and  in  commis- 
sioaing  Friar  John  Tetzel  to  dispose  of  them  by  whole- 
sale and. retail,  as  in  any  thing  else.  There  could  be  no 
error,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  sound  Catholic,  in 
fixing  the  prices  of  sins  to  be  committed  with  impunity;' 
so  that  they  must  consider  the  Holy  God  as  approving 
of  die  "  Taxa  Cameras  Apostolicse,  (Rate  Book  of  the 
Apostolical  Chamber,)  printed  at  Paris,  in  1500;  Co- 
logne, 1523;  Lyons,  1549;  and  Venice,  1584.  A  scale 
of  prices  of  absolution  for  parricide  and  other  murders, 
incest  and  the  most  horrid  crimes  is  stated,  running  on 
an  average  at  from  2s.  to  5^ •  of  English  money." 

Mr.  Lochman  has  given  an  extract  from  the  sale  au- 
thorised for  the  regulation  of  Tetzel  in  his  nefarious 
traffick. 

*^  An  indulgence  for  poligamy,  6  ducats;  for  common  mur- 
der, 7;  for  the  murder  of  a  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
11;  for  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  2;  for  perjury,  9;  for  church- 
robbery,  9;  for  sodomy  12.  A  ducat  is  about  S2.07." 

If  our  American  Catholics  confess  that  there  was  any 
thing  of  error  or  guilt  in  all  this  business,  they  give  up 
the  infallibility  of  their  church. 

The  Romish  Church  *' denies  salvation,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mere  external  and  ritual  observances;"  affirms 
**  that  the  sacraments  confer  grace  {ex  opere  operato) 
from  the  mere  performance  of  their  respective  acts;"— 
^*  refuses  the  right  of  individual  examination  and  private 
judgment,  in  the  concerns  of  religion;" — forces  celibacy 
on  her  clergy,  and  patronizes  it  among  her  nui)s; — and 
still  maintains  the  detestable  and  accursed  Inquisition. 
One  of  ^^  the  most  learned,  able,  and  generally  approved 
champions  of  the  papal  religion,"  has  said,  *^  If  the  Pope 
should  err,  and  command  vices  and  prohibit  virtues,  the 
Church  vvould  be  bound  to  believe  that  vices  are  good, 
and  virtues  wicked;  otherwise  it  would  sin  against  con- 
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science."  BeUarmin.  de  dmtrov.  Pidei^  torn.  I.  p.  315, 
ed.  Colon.  1615. 

Again,  we  protest  against  the  Romish  Church,  be- 
cause she  *^  requires  belief  in  absurd,  unscriptural,  and 
pernicious  doctrines;"  such  as  the  following,  that  sa- 
cramental bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  very  bodj 
and  blood  of  Christ;  that  the  very  same  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice which  was  offered  on  the  cross  in  Judea,  is  offer- 
ed in  every  celebration  of  the  Mass;  that  Christ  is  not 
the  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  but  that 
we  should  invoke  saints;  that  we  should  worship  God 
by  pictures  and  images; 

**  That  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  was  offered  with  a 
principal,  if  not  sole,  respect  to  mortal  sins;  but  that  the  guilt 
of  venial  transgressions  is  washtrd  away  by  prayers  and  tears^ 
human  satisfactions  and  mortifying  penances,  in  this  life;  or 
by  the  dreadful  torments  of  purgatory  in  the  world  to  come. 

^^That  the  application  of  the  blessings  of  the  atonement,  re- 
mission of  sins,  justification,  regenerating  and  sanctifviag 
grace,  and  final  admission  to  the*  heavenly  state,-— is  by  Jesus 
Christ  committed  to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  to  b«  dealt  out 
by  them  to  the  faithful  according  to  the  rules  and  methods 
which  this  church  prescribes."  p«  32,  33. 

We  protest  moreover,  because  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ENACTS  laws  and  ordinances  of  disciphne  and 
worship,  by  its  own  avowed  authority;  and  denounces 
the  penalty  of  everlasting  damnation  on  those  who  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  its  paramount  demands;'*  in  doing 
which  it  assumes  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  Almighty 
God. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Romanists  subvert  **  the 
importance  and  utility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  by  teach- 
ing that  the  written  word  is  insufficient,  that  the  un- 
restrained reading  of  it  by  the  common  people  is  injuri- 
ous, and  ^'  that  the  Traditions  of  the  church  are  of  equal 
authority  with  the  written  word" 

We  might  speak  of  the  tyranny  and  persecutions  of 
the  Romish  church  in  the  old  world;  but  in  America,  so 
far  as  we  know,  they  have  neither  practised  nor  ex- 
perienced  those  evils. 

Could  a  reformation  take  place  in  diis  country  whieli 
would  wean  our  Romish  professors  from  their  worship 
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of  imap^es,  invocations  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and  other 
saints,  confidence  in  ghostly  absolutions  for  sins  confes« 
sed  to  the  ear  of  a  priest,  adherence  to  idle  traditions, 
idolatrous  regard  for  the  Mass,  devotion  to  the  Pope, 
and  other  errors  and  absurdities,  which  we  have  specified, 
all  America  might  celebrate  a  new  Jubilee.  Before  this 
event  takes  place,  the  reformed  churches  must  be  more 
thoroughly  reformed.  It  is  one  evidence  that  the  Lu- 
therans are  in  the  road  to  improvement,  (on  which  we 
congratnlate  our  brethren,)  that  the  German  Pastors  have, 
at  li  ngth,  begun  to  write  and  print  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 


Article  XL— 1.  An  Essay  on  the  Inability  of  Sinners.  From 
the  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Review^  isfc*  By  a  Presby^ 
terian.  New  York,  1818.  pp«  24.  8vo. 
2.  The  Plea  of  Inability  considered.  Lecture  Xth  of  A  Series 
of  Lectures^  delivered  in  Park  Street  Churchy  Boston^  on  Salh- 
bath  Evenings  by  Edward  D,  Griffin^  D*  D.  £sPc.  Second  edi* 
tion.  Boston,  1813. 

The  tenth  Lecture  in  the  Series  by  Dr.  Griffin,  is  the 
hinge  upon  which  almost  every  peculiarity  expressed  ix\ 
the  other  eleven  lectures  may  be  said  to  hang  and  turn. 
Rectify  the  Doctor's  mind  upon  this  subject,  and  one 
other,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  he  would  very 
soon,  from  the  native  energy  of  his  mind,  become  an  ar< 
dent  and  able  defender  of  the  thorough  system  of  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

As  a  friend  of  Jesus,  he  must  rejoice  in  the  truth,  so 
&r  as  he  has  learned  it;  but  could  he  have  clear  views  of 
those  great  truths  which  seem  to  his  eyes  to  be  covered 
with  thick  darkness,  he  would  rejoice  more  abundantly. 
He  loves  metaphysics  too,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should  not 
have  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  mental  philo^ 
sophy.  Moreover,  let  the  Bostonians  say  what  they 
please  to  the  contrary;  while  we  admit  that  be  was  not 
calculated  to  do  much  good  in  Boston,  we  affirm  that 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  Dr.  Griffin  a  veiy 
good  man. 

We  hope,  therefore^  he  will  attentively  examine  the 
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Essay,  by  a  Presbyterian^  which  is  now  before  us,  and 
he  will  find  that  ic  is  a  complete  refutation  of  hb  own 
false  theory,  about  the  natural  ability  of  unrenewed  sin- 
ners to  convert  themselves,  and  keep  all  the  divine  com- 
roandments  in  a  blameless  manner.  The  Essayist  names 
not,  indeed,  Dr.  Griffin,  but  he  quotes  the  very  language 
of  this  tenth  Lecture^  repeatedly. 

Dr.  Griffin  teaches,  as  many  New  England  divines 
have  done  before  him,  that  in  his  native  estate  every  na- 
tural man  has  JuU  natural  ability^  without  any  divine 
assistance,  to  repent,  love  God,  come  to  Christ,  and  be 
perfectly  obedient;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  destitute 
of  moral  ability  to  do  any  one  morally  good  thing.  The 
possession  of  this  natural  ability  he  thinks,  renders  the 
sinner  inexcusable  before  God;  and  it  is  for  not  using 
this  natural  ability,  he  says,  that  God  in  righteousness 
damns  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  admits,  that  no  one 
of  Adam's  race  even  did,  or  ever  will,  from  his  own  in- 
herent, natural  ability,  turn  to  God,  and  Uvea  life  of  ho- 
liness. 

"  The  Ptea^  says  Dr.  Griffin,  that  sinners  cannot  change 
their  own  hearts,— cannof  love  and  submit  to  God,  *'  is  false. 
p.  246.  It  is  not  true  that  God  requires  of  sinners  more  than 
they  are  able  to  perform.  It  is  not  true  that  they  cannot  love 
and  submit  to  him.  They  have  ample  pow«!r.-»But  the  ability 
which  is  ascribed  to  them  ought  to  be  distinctly  explained.  It 
is  a  natural  ability,  in  distinction  from  a  moral.  By  moral  I 
mean  that  which  bears  relation  to  praise  or  blame.  Whatever 
impediment  is  blameabky  is  a  moral  difficult}';  every  other  is 
natural.— -If  sin  exist  any  where  it  must  be  in  the  ^^arf.— And 
your  heart  is  you  yourself. ^^mntrs  have  as  much  power /^ 
change  their  hearts  as  they  have  to  alter  at  once  any  of  their 
worldly  or  social  dispositions.— Sinners  have  as  much  power  to 
hoe  Gody  as  they  have  to  exercise  feelings  opposite  to  any  oi 
their  worldly  or  social  dispositions. — Sinners  have  the  same 
power  to  obey  God^  as  they  have  to  yield,  in  the  common 
affairs  of  lift;,  to  anv  motive  which  at  present,  through  the 
boldness  of  their  disposition,  does  not  contix)l  them.— Ana 
does  God  lay  upon  his  creatures  eternal  punishment  for  not 
doing  what  is  utterly  impossible?  Is  this  the  God  whom  ang^l^ 
love  and  adore?  Nero  was  a  lamb  to  this!— )FAti<f  y(ni  say  y^ 
cannotj  you  never  can.— You  will  probably  say  that  we  co^' 
tradict  ourselves,  and  preach  that  you  can  and  that  yoii  cannot*'^ 
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He  has  given  you  full  power  to  serve  Him*"  See  Lect»  X. 

passtnu 

The  inconsistency  of  these  expressions  with  the  Pres* 
by  terian  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
with  fiict,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  Essayist;  and 
we  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  all  who  can  obtain  it, 
as  a  plain,  temperate  discussion  of  a  very  important 
subject.  We  really  believe,  (and  Dr.  G.  to  be  a  consistent 
Presbyterian  should  believe,)  that  ^'  No  mere  man,  since 
the  fall,  IS  ABi.%  in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God," — "either  of  himself,  or  by  any  grace 
received,"  "  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed."  Conf.  and  Cat.  of  the  Pres.  Ch. 

Adam,  in  primeval  innocence,  was  required  perfectly 
to  keep  the  law  of  God;  and  he  had  ability  to  do  it,  as 
the  event  proved,  so  long  as  God  exerted  a  positive 
gracious  influence  upon  him,  to  keep  him  from  tempta* 
tion,  and  no  longer:  so  that  a  perfect  and  innt>oent  man 
had  not  inherent  ability  to  save  himself.  From  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Adam,  our  representative  under  the  covenant 
of  works,  Jehovah  declares  that  he  considers  us  all  to 
have  been  tried,  and  to  have  sinned  in  him;  so  that  he 
pronounces  every  man  to  be  incapable  of  salvation  by  his 
own  perfect  obedience.  He  does  not,  therefore,  require 
any  man  since  the  fall  personally  to  obey  the  covenant 
of  work  as  the  condition  of  his  own  salvation;  while  at 
tlie  same  time,  to  cut  off  all  excuse,  he  assures  mankind, 
that  if  any  one  shall  perfectly  do  that  which  is  right ^  he 
shall  Uve  therein.  Nor  does  God  eternally  damn  any  man 
for  not  perfectly  obeying  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  life, 
by  his  own  personal  acts,  although  it  is  true  that  if  a  man 
is  damned,  he  will  be  miserable  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  transgression  of,  and  want  of  conformity  to,  the  law 
of  God. 

It  is  for  not  having  perfectly  obeyed  the  law  in  Adam, 
as  our  representative,  and  fof  having  broken  the  cove- 
nant of  works  in  him,  that  sentence  of  death  has  passed 
upon  aU  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  This  prepared  the 
way,  at  once,  for  a  better  covenant. 

Man  was  no  sooner  rendered  unable  to  save  himself, 
through  the  first  apostacy,  by  perfeotiy  obeying  the  mo- 
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ral  law,  than  God  revealed  a  way  of  salvation,  by  which 
a  man  who  is  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  law  perfectly, 
may,  even  during  the  continuance  of  this  personal  ina- 
bility, be  pardoned,  be  accepted  as  ri.ti;hteous,  and  be 
entitled  to  heaven,  through  the  obedience  of  the  second 
Adam.  Salvation,  without  any  natural  ability  to  keep  the 
law  perfectly  in  this  life,  God  oflfers  to  all  men,  to  whom 
he  sends  his  gospel;  it  is  with  per&ons  of  this  description 
that  we  have  to  do:  und  if  they  are  not  saved,  it  is  be- 
cause they  reject  offered  mercy,  and  voluntarily  continue 
in  unbelief. 

Here  Dr.  GriiBn  will  interpose,  and  say;  if  a  natural 
ability  perfectly  to  keep  the  moral  law  is  not  essential  to 
salvation  in  man's  present  state,  certainly  ability  to  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  accept  of  his  righteousness  and 
salvation,  is  indispensable.  This  is  granted.  The  Doctor 
then  will  say,  every  sinner  has  inherently  a  natural,  but 
not  a  moral  ^ibility  to  believe  and  accept^  without  any 
supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  We  answer,  that 
to  believe  in,  and  accept  of,  Christ,  are  moral  actions, 
that  require  to  the  performance  of  them  a  moral  ability^ 
suited  to  their  nature,  and  a  moral  ability  alone.  Such  a 
moral  ability  Dr.  G.  will  not  say  is  natural^  to  a  natural 
man.  But  the  Doctor  says,  every  sinner  has  a  natural 
ability  to  perform  these  moral  actions.  He  has  then,  fl 
kind  of  ability,  which  is  not  of  the  kind  required  to  per- 
form them;  and  which,  therefore,  ought  in  this  case  to 
be  called  no  ability;  for  it  is  as  requisite  that  a  moral 
action  should  have  a  moral  ability  to  produce  it,  as  that 
a  natural  action  should  have  a  natural  ability.  To  secure 
his  salvation  man  wants  nothing  but  a  moral  ability  io 
accept  Chrvst  as  his  salvation  from  sin  and  htU. 

The  fact  ig,  that  Dr.  Griffin  and  others  have  written 
much  upon  this  subject,  without  having  any  clear  and 
definite  views  of  ability  or  power.  What  is  power?  we 
would  ask  our  metaphysician.  If  you  cannot  define  the 
thing,  define  the  term;  and  so  far  describe  the  thing  itsdf 
as  to  let  men  know  what  you  mean  by  the  words  which 
you  continually  employ.  If  you  intend  that  a  sinner  has 
all  the  inherent  mental  faculties  which  are  requisite  iot 
faith,  and  even  universal,  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of 
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God,  we  agree  with  you;  for  Adam  had  these  before  and 
after  the  apostacy;  Christ  had  these;  and  every  account- 
able moraf  agent  possesses  them.  But  Christ  had  some- 
thing  more  than  these  faculties;  for  he  had  the  moral 
abitity  to  use  them  all  aright,  so  as  {perfectly  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
This  ability  we  have  not. 

When  we  use  the  word  power  or  ability  in  relation  to 
any  action,  we  always  include  under  it  every  thing  which 
is  requisite  for  the  production  of  that  action:  and  we 
affirm  that  any  thing  short  of  this  is  a  porwerless  pcrwer^ 
that  deserves  not  the  name  of  ability.  We  may  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  by  alluding  to  a  faculty 
with  which  Dr.  Griffin  seems  to  be  better  acquainted 
than  any  other;  we  mean  the  will.  Now  President 
Edwards  has  taught  Dr.  G.  the  difference  between  the 
faculty  called  the  will,  and  an  operation  of  that  faculty, 
which  is  called  a  volition:  he  also  has  convinced  him,  we 
suppose,  that  the  faculty  may  exist,  while  there  is  no 
ability^  or  power,  to  exercise  a  volition,  in  relation  to 
certain  actions;  because  no  man  can  tdi//,  he  correctly 
maintains,  without  a  motive.  The  faculty  itself,  therefore, 
is  not  a  power  of  volition;  but  the  porwer  requisite  to  an 
actual  volition  includes  both  the  faculty  and  the  appre- 
Aension  of  a  sufficient  inducement,  or  motive^  to  perform 
that  volition. 

Had  President  Edwards  written  upon  a  few  other  men* 
tal  faculties,  and  their  laws  of  operation,  as  well  as  he  has 
done  upon  the  will^  the  sect  of  Hopkinsians  would  never 
have  arisen;  and  Dr.  Griffin  would  now  have  been  under 
no  obligations  to  learn,  that  the  existence  of  those  natural 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  employed  in  believing, 
repenting  and  loving,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  ability  of  believing,  repenting  and  loving. 

Without  a  motive  no  man  can  will,  in  any  case;  nor 
could  he  will,  if  he  should  apprehend  a  motive  for  doing 
so,  without  a  faculty  for  volition.  In  like  manner,  no  man 
can  love  God,  without  first  apprehending  him  to  be  lovely; 
nor,  should  he  have  right  apprehensions  of  his  loveliness, 
could  he  love  him,  without  a  faculty  for  loving.  Now  it 
will  be  conceded,  we  imagine,  by  Dn  G.  that  an  unre- 
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newed  man  has  no  right  apprehensions  of  the  loveliness 
of  the  true  God,  until  he  is  divinely  instructed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  How  then  emt  any  unrenewed  man,  not  di- 
vinely and  savingly  taught  of  God,  love  him?  Christ  to 
the  unrenewed  is  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  without 
comeliness  in  their  eyes:  how  then  can  they  love  him, 
before  their  views  of  him  are  rectified?  Verily,  no  maa 
can  come  to  Christ,  except  the  Father  of  Lights  illumi* 
nate  his  darkened  mind,  and  so  draw  him,  by  cords  of 
love.  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  a  right 
thought;  and  until  we  have  holy  thoughts^  we  cannot  ha^ 
holy  JeeHngs;  until  we  have  holy  thoughts  and  feelings^ 
we  cannot  have  holy  volitions;  and  without  holy  volitions, 
there  can  be  no  morally  good  actions. 

Yet,  says  the  Doctor,  sinners  have  as  much  power  to 
change  their  hearts,  to  love  and  obey  God  at  once,  as 
they  have  to  alter  at  once  any  of  their  worldly  or  social 
dispositions;  to  exercise  feelings  opposite  to  their  dispo* 
sitions;  or  to  yield  to  any  motive  which  does  not  at  pre- 
sent cc»itrol  them.  By  (Sspositions  he  appears  to  mean 
JkeUngs.  Let  us  examine  then  the  natural  ability  of  the 
natural  man  in  relation  to  natural  feelings  and  motives. 
Can  a  man,  merely  by  willing  to  change  his  present  feel- 
ings, immediately  chatnge  them?  The  universal  conscioos- 
ness  of  mankind  will  attest  that  he  cannot;  and  were  our 
feelings  immediately  dependent  on  our  volitions,  we 
should  never  have  unpleasant  ones.  Aye,  and  if  our  feel- 
ings could  be  immediately  under  the  control  of  our 
volitions  we  could  be  happy  in  hell,  in  spite  of  God's 
purpose  to  punish  us  there,  unless  he  should  so  influence 
our  will,  as  to  make  us  willing  to  have  unpleasant  feel- 
ings. We  can  by  our  volitions  affect  our  feelings,  only 
by  regulating  those  thoughts,  or  other  mental  operations, 
on  which,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  Jehovah  go- 
verns t>ur  minds,  our  feelings  are  dependent. 

We  are  liable  to  have  new  thoughts^  and  particularly 
new  views  J  or  conceptions,  about  worldly  and  social  things, 
we  grant,  and  so  soon  as  these  are  changed,  by  any  ex- 
ercise of  voluntary  self-government,  our  feeRngs  in  rela- 
tion to  them  may  change,  but  not  before. 

Dn  Griffin  is  equ^y  unphilosophical  in  supposing 
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tiuit  a  luitaral  man  has  power  immediatdj  to  yield  to  a 
natural  inducement  concerning  some  natural  object,  wfaea 
that  inducement  is  not  at  present  the  strongest,  so  as 
actually  to  constitute  a  conurolling  motive.  He  supposes 
that  a  man  may  at  present  will  contrary  to  his  present  con*> 
troUmg  motive  in  the  case;  which  he  must  perceive  is  con- 
trary to  thefundamental  doctrine  of  his  fevourite  Edwards 
on  the  WiiU  and  we  add,  to  the  experience  of  every  reflect^ 
ing  man.  We  grant,  that  a  moment  hence,  a  new  motive 
may  be  present  to  the  mind,  which  shall  chai^  his  voU*' 
ttons;  and  that  the  inducement  which  was  not  a  moment 
ago  a  controlling  motive,  may  from  some  change  oE 
view,  or  other  ctrcumstanoe,  become  the  next  momenta 
controlling  motive:  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose; 
for  the  Doctor's  assertion  is,  that  sinners  haoe  tke  same 
power  to  obey  Ood^  as  they  haee  to  y^A/,  m  the  commote 
affairs  o/hfe^  to  any  motive  wfnck  at  present,  through  the 
batbtess  of  their  mspositienj  does  not  control  them.  We 
affirm  that  aien  have  no  power,  either  in  spiritual  or 
worldly  things,  at  present  to  will,  choose,  car  yield,  in 
opposition  to  a  present  controUing  motive.  I^iCt  the  state 
of  a  sinner's  mind,  however,  be  so  changed  that  he  shall 
have  right  views  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  shall  deem  it 
good  to  obey  God,  and  he  will  then  have  the  requisite 
power  for  rendering  holy  obedience. 


AaTiCLE  XIL — 1.  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimem*,  is?(u  By 
Adam  Smithy  LJL  D.  F.  R.  S.  First  American^ from-  the 
twelfth  Edinburgh  edition.  Philadelphia,  1817.  pp.  598.  Svo. 

2.  A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions:  Second  edition, 
corrected.  By  T.  Cogan,  M.  D.  Bath,  Eng.  1802.  pp.  S69. 
8vo. 

3.  An  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples investigated  in  the  Philosophical  Treattse.  By  T.  Cogan, 
M.  D.  Bath,  Eng.  1817.  pp.  495.  8vo. 

'*  An  accurate  analysis  of  the  passions  and  affections,'^ 
says  Dr.  Cogan,  "  is  to  the  moralist,  what  the  science  of 
anatomy  is  to  the  surgeon.  It  constitutes  the  first  princi- 
ples of  rational  practice.  It  is  in  a  moral  view  the  ana- 
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tomy  of  the  heart. *^  We  would  change  his  language  so 
far  as  to  put  feelings  in  the  place  of  passions  and  affec* 
Honsy  and  then  subscribe  oar  amen  to  the  sentiment 

The  three  respectable,  and  even  celebrated  volumes, 
now  brought  under  review,  relate  chiefly  to  the  feelings 
of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Smith  treats  o!  those  which  are 
commonly  called  moral,  and  styles  them  sentiments.  We 
^all  give  our  own  classification  of  human  feelings,  with 
some  general  laws  in  relation  to  them,  and  derive  ab  much 
aid  from  our  authors  as  we  can,  in  support  of  the  same. 
If  we  differ  from  them,  we  hope  the  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity of  our  plan,  together  with  their  own  conscious- 
ness, will  convince  our  readers,  that  it  is  with  sufficient 
reason. 

The  word  hearty  used  in  the  philosophical,  and  even 
common  ac  jeptation  of  the  word,  is  of  the  same  import 
with  the  facuUtf  offeeUng*  Our  feelings  are  all  mental 
operations  of  this  one  faculty;  which  is  an  inherent,  con- 
stituent part  of  the  mind.  In  other  words,  there  is  some- 
thing in  every  human  mind  whereby  it  is  enabled,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  exercise  a  great  variety  of  feel- 
ings; of  which  we  are  all  conscious.  This  is  the  only 
proof  of  any  mental  fact. 

All  humak  FEELINGS  may  be  divided  into  sensa- 
tions and  emotions. 

Our  sensations  are  those  feelings  which  are  immedi- 
ately consequent  upon  our  perceptions  of  external  ob- 
jects, through  the  five  bodily  senses. 

Our  emotions  are  those  feelings  which  are  consequent 
upon  other  mental  operations  than  our  perceptions,  by  the 
senses. 

Emotions  are  subdivided  into  affections  and  passions. 

Affections  are  those  emotions  of  the  mind  which  are 
naturally  pleasurable  to  us. 

Passions  are  those  emotions  of  the  mind  which  are 
naturally  painful  to  us. 

This  brief  classification  includes  every  feeling  of  which 
we  are  conscious;  and  in  agreeable  sensations  and  afiec- 
tions  consists  all  our  happiness;  while  all  our  unhappi- 
ness  consists  in  painful  sensations  and  passitms.  Our 
other  mental  operations  are  productive  of  felicity  or  pain 
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only  mediately^  as  they  excite  our  feelings;  and  hence 
we  say  that  we  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  but  never  that  we 
feel  a  thought,  a  volition^  or  agency.  Our  faculty  of  feel- 
ing is  tht  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  and  were  not  our 
thoughts^  volitions^  and  agency  followed  by  feelings^  they 
would  be  the  occasion  neither  of  happiness  nor  of  unhap* 
piness. 

The  reasons  which  we  assign  for  our  nomenclature  in 
the  classification,  are  these;  we  have  different  kinds  of 
feelings,  and  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  them;  we  have 
a  scarcity  of  words  descriptive  of  mental  operations,  and 
therefore  sensation^  emotion^  affection  and  passion  ought 
not  to  be  indiscriminately  used;  and  the  derivation,  be« 
sides  the  customary  designation  of  the  terms,  will  justify 
our  specific  appropriation  of  them. 

That  feeling  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and 
in  common  language  covers  all  the  rest,  will  be  readily 
admitted,  for  we  feel  sensations,  we  Jeel  affections,  and 
we  feel  passions.  Sensation  too,  is  used  by  all  philoso- 
phers who  have  written  on  this  subject,  for  the  feelings 
which  the  mind  has  immediately  consequent  upon  some 
perception^  called  an  act  of  touching,  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  or  tasting.  That  our  ^nsations  will  not  result 
from  an  impression  on  the  external  organs  alone,  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  fact,  that  the  mind  is  often  so  engaged, 
that  bodily  impressions  are  not  perceived^  and  sensations 
are  not  felt,  when  those  impressions  are  actually  made. 
Thus  we  have  been  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  not  to  see 
a  man  whose  image  was  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye; 
and  not  perceiving  him,  /elt  no  sensation  of  any  kind. 
Emotion^  from  its  derivation,  signifies  a  motion  from 
something  within.  At  any  rate,  we  choose  to  use  it,  to 
describe  viny  feeling  that  proceeds  from  some  mental  act 
that  originates  within  the  mind;  and  indeed  every  feeling 
which  is  not  a  sensation.  Affection  is  commonly  used  in 
a  good  sense,  to  denote  pleasing,  amiable,  and  desirable 
emotions:  and  passion^  from  passio^  or  w^io^^  signifies 
suffering'^  or  painful  feeling. 

These  terms  we  shall  invariably  employ,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  former  numbers  of  this  Review,  according 
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to  the  meaniag  which  we  have  asoribed  to  them,  uakss 
it  be  when  they  occur  in  quotations  Ifom  other  authora. 

We  shall  now  record  a  few  laws  relative  to  feeliop, 
which  relate  to  persons  awake,  not  inaane,  not  aflUcied 
widi  idiocy,  and  not  destitute  of  any  one  of  the  Qatmal 
facultie3  of  the  human  mind.  We  derive  them  from  our 
consciousness  of  what  passes  within  us,  and  from  the 
expresaon  of  the  consciousness  of  mankind  in  gcneraL 

Rule  L  Every  sensation  is  consequent  upon  some  act 
of  percepticMi,  through  the  senses. 

Rule  IL  Every  act  of  perception  is  fi)Uowed  by  some 
sensation. 

Btile  HI.  The  weakness  or  vigour  of  a  sensation,  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  weakness  or  vigour  of  the 
perception  antecedent  to  it. 

Rule  IV.  The  will  can  regulate  the  sensations  only  by 
regulating  the  perceptions  of  the  mind. 

Rule  V.  Sensation  is  ultimately  dependent  on  objects 
which  exist  without  the  mind. 

Rtde  VL  Every  emotion  is  consequent  upon  some 
previous  mental  operation,  distinct  from  perception  by 
the  senses. 

Rule  VII.  The  nature  and  degree  of  every  emotion 
are  dependent  on,  and  according  to,  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  antecedent  mental  operation,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it. 

Rtde  VIII.  The  will  can  regulate  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  only  by  regulating  those  other  mental  operatioDS 
which  occasion  them. 

Rule  IX.  Any  human  feeling  may  be  a  motive  to 
volition. 

It  will  be  an  obvious  remark,  resulting  from  a  €0081- 
deration  of  these  rules,  that  our  Creator  has  made  the 
intellectual^  paramount  to  the  semUwe  part  of  our  mental 
nature.  He  designed  that  our  undereUmckng  thoM  nJt 
our  heart,  both  in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  coaceros. 
We  have  less  control  over  our  sensations  than  ou^ 
emotions,  because  we  are  sometimes  under  a  necessi^ 
of  perceiving  external  objects;  but  to  a  certain  extent, 
nevertheless  we  can  regulate  our  perceptions,  and  there- 
by  govern  a  great  pwtion  of  our  sensations. 
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That  we  may  keep  our  hearts  with  ail  (HSgenee^  it  is 
only  requisite  that  we  should,  under,  the  influence  of 
right  motives,  choose  to  take  the  proper  measures  for 
doing  it,  by  shunning  the  repetition  of  perceptions  which 
fead  to  sinful  sensations,  and  by  employing  the  under- 
standing in  such  a  way,  that  it  shall  think  only  of  hdy^ 
subjects,  and  so  be  productive  only  of  holy  emotions. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  having  classified  all  huawm 
feelings,  we  should  name  the  most  distinguished  indivi* 
duals.  We  will  do  it. 

Our  sensations  are  as  various  as  the  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  which  occasion  them,  and  the  objects  them- 
selves which  are  pecceived.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
them  are,  the  sexual  feelings,  hunger  and  thirst,  which 
are  called  appetites;  because,  figuratively  speaking,  they 
^ek  something  to  satiate  them.  Our  other  sensations 
generally  derive  their  names,  when  they  have  any,  from 
the  qualities  of  external  things,  which  being  perceived 
occasion  those  sensations.  Usually  we  couple  an  adjec« 
tive  descriptive  of  the  quality  with  the  verb  feeL  Thus 
we  say,  I  feel  hot^  I  feel  coklf  I  Jeel  rvarm^  &c.  If  we 
touch  a  rough  object,  the  feeling  consequent  upon  the 
|)erception  of  the  roughness  by  the  touch,  we  call  a  sen-' 
sation  of  roughness.  In  like  manner,  we  speak  of  feelings, 
or  sensations^  of  smoothness^  hardness^  sqftnesSf  and  the 
like.  A  great  multitude  of  sensations  are  consequent 
upon  our  perceptions  through  the  eye,  for  which  we 
have  no  distinguishing  terms.  Let  a  man  ride  into  the 
country,  for  instance,  and  every  new  object  seen,  will  be 
the  occasion  of  a  new  sensation,  difltrent  from  any  one 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  any  different  object;  and  when 
he  returns,  instead  of  describing  the  peculiarity  of  each 
sensation,  he  can  only  say,  **  the  countr}'  looks  beauti- 
fully; and  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  ride." 

Every  different  efiect  produced  in  or  upon  the  body, 
being  perceived,  occasions  a  distinct  feeling.  Thus,  from 
the  pricking  of  a  pin,  we  have  one  sensation;  from  the 
act  of  pinching,  another;  from  the  gout  in  the  system, 
another;  from  tasting  twenty  different  liquors,  twenty 
more;  and  instead  of  naming  each  distinct  and  different 
sensation,  we  merely  say,  that ''  vfe  feel  pleasure  or  pavn^\ 
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in  the  pnt  of  the  body,  which  we  judge  to  be  the  orgaa 
a£fected»  or  the  bodily  instrumcDt  of  the  particuUir  per- 
ception, that  occasiotis  the  feeling.  Pleasure  and  pom  are 
attributes  of  feeling;  and  the  feeling  realty  is  in  the  mind. 
We  say  the  pain  is  in  one  of  our  bodily  organs  of  per* 
cfplion,  merely  becaftse  we  have  the  painful  sensation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  organ.  F(Mr  the  same 
reason  we  say  the  pleasant  taste  is  in  our  mouth. 

Our  emotions  are  not  quite  so  destitute  of  names  as 
our  sensations. 

Among  the  AFFECTIONS  we  enumemte,.!.  Love, 
winch  is  a  pleasing  emotion  consequent  upon  some  agree- 
able sensation,  or  some  thought  that  something  is  lovely 
in  the  object  loved. 

2.  CoNTENtMXKT,  is  suother  plcasiug  cmotion,  conse- 
quent  upon  our  conception  and  judgment  that  the  thing 
with  which  we  are  contented  is  not  to  be  dispraised  or 
blamed.  It  is  a  feeling  which  often  results  from  contem- 
plating  conduct,  circumstances,  or  events  that  neither 
displease,  nor  afford  much,  if  any,  positive  gratification. 
We  are  contented  with  things  which  we  feel  no  indina- 
ticm  to  praise,  and  which  we  cannot  censure.  Cogan  says, 
*^  Contentment  expresses  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in 
the  portion  of  good  we  possess." 

3.  Desire  is  an  aflfection  which  we  feel,  in  conse« 
quence  of  loving  an  object,  or  an  action,  and  judging 
that  it  would  be  for  our  happiness  to  possess  the  one,  or 
to  have  the  other  accomplished.  A  wish  is  the  verbal 
expression  of  a  desire. 

,4.  Firr  isan  emotion  consequent  upon  o(ur  apprehenssen 
of  the  suffering  of  another,  and  a  demre  to  al^d  relid% 
Some  may  question  whether  this  should  not  be  called  a 
passion  instead  of  an  affection;  but  appeal  being  made  to 
consciousness,  the  last  umpire  in  matters  of  this  sort,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  have  never  felt  pity  without 
having  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  emotion.  It 
always  gives  us  some  agreeable  feeling  to  repeat  and 
hear,  if  it  is  fifty  times  a  day, 

^  Pity  the  sorrowg  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door.'* 

5.  Hope  is  an  affection  consequent  upon  a  desire  after 
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something  conceived  ta  be  both  ^ood  and  probably  at* 
tainaUe.  We  may  desire  that  which  we  thidc  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  obtain;  but  we  hope  only  fyr  that,  which 
"we  have  some  expectation  that  we,  or  others,  shall  ob- 
tain, or  receive. 

6.  Joy  is  a  strong  aflfection  consequent  on  sooae 
thought  of  an  event  past,  present,  or  expected,  whidi  we 
deem  very  desirable  for  ourselves,  or  in  relation  to 
others. 

7.  ^'Gladness  is  an  inferior  ^'degree  of  joy;  it  may 
be  excited  by  incidents,  agreeable  or  desirable  m  chem- 
aelyes,  which  are  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  raise  the 
ecstacies  of  joy.''  Cogan's  Philos.  Treat,  p.  64.^ 

8.  Ch££rfuln£S8  is  an  aflfection  which,  we  experi- 
ence in  consequence  of  thoughts  that  neither  elevate  nor 
depress  us.  It  is  a  feeling  that  occupies  a  place. between 
gladnesi  and  contentment:  being  inferior*  to  the  first,  and 
superior  to  the  last. 

9.  Satisfaction  is  an  emotion  which  weexperienee 
in  consequence  of  thinking  of  the  accomplishment  of 
some  desire.  Henee  the  Christian  says,  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  object  of  this  affection,  ^^I ^iall  be  sati&fisb, 
when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness.^^ 

10.  Gratitude  is  an  emotion  consequent  on  a  judg- 
ment that  some  one  has  intended  to  confer,  or  has  actu- 
ally cMferred,  a  favour  on  us.  THAKXFirLNfiss  is  buta 
speciiifef  grateful  emotion,  which  moves  us  to  a  verbal 
expression  of  our  gratitude;  which  expression  iis  called 
thanksgwing. 

11.  i>s  light  is  an  ardent  emotion,  which  we  expe- 
rience  in  consequence  of  conceiving  or  judging  some 
object  to  be  what  we  highly  approve  of,  love,  or  desire 
it  should  be. .  Hence  the  good  man  deHghie  in  the  law, 
and  in  the  Lord. 

12.  HiTHiLiTY  is  an  emotion  that  results  fi^om  some 
thought  of  comparative  unworthiness.  Of  course  it  im- 
plies some  previous  judgment  diat  the  person  or  law 
with  which  we  compare  ourselves  is  wordiy  and  ex- 
cellent. When  we  think  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  if  we 
think  aright,  we  feel  httmUky. 

13.  Meekness  is  an  emotion  which  we  experience^ 
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subsc<}uently  to  some  thooght  of  tnsuk  or  injury,  and  to 
a  {xersuasion  that  it  is  ivot  right,  or  suitable  for  us  toav«:nge 
the  insult  or  injury.  It  is  that  feeling  which  prevents  our 
choosing  to  retaliate.  Christ  felt  meekness^  when  he  was 
sensible  of  the  injury  done  him,  and  yet  opened  not  ka 
mouth. 

14.  Patience  b  an  emotion  consequent  upon  a  judg* 
mefit  that  it  is  reasonable  and  best  to  wait  and  endure. 
It  produces  a  determination  to  sufier  without  complain- 
ing. 

15.  CoKFiDEKCEisan  emotion  consequent  upon  oor 
judgment  that  the  object  in  which  we  confide  is  true, 
and  competent  to  promote  the  happiness  we  expect. 

16.  BLeveren CE  is  a  feeling  consequent  upon  some 
thought  of  a  person,  or  of  something  appertaining  to 
him,  whom  we  judge  to  be  great  and  powerful.  Holy 
reverence  regards  a  person  divinely  great  and  powerful; 
and  hence  we  are  said  to  feel  reverence  for  God  and  his 
bouse,  for  his  word  and  ordinances. 

17.  Admiration  is  a  sudden  emotion  that  results 
from  the  thought  of  something  sublime,  or  more  than 
commonly  excellent. 

18.  Resignation  is  an  emotion  whidi  we  feel  in 
consequence  of  some  thought  that  it  is  necessary,  or 
wise,  or  proper,  or  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  yield  our 
will  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is  a  feeling  whiih  often 
produces  the  purpose  of  making  no  resistance,  fl^- 

19.  Surprise  is  an  emotion  consequent  upon  die 
sudden  apprehension  of  something  novel  and  unexpeoted. 

20.  Wonder  is  a  sudden  emotion  consequent  upon 
the  apprehension  of  something  deemed  strange,  or  uh* 
accountable. 

21.  Astonishment  b  a  name  given  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  wonder. 

22«  Amazement  is  an  emotion  consequent  upon  the 
feding  of  wonder,  and  the  apprehension  of  intricacy. 

23.  £sTEEM  is  a  feeling  which  results  from  an  act  of 
the  mind  in  approving  an  object,  or  in  judging  it  to  pos- 
sess worth. 

24*  Respect  is  a  feding  consequent  upon  a  judg- 
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ment  that  a  person  possesses  sdme  deg^ree,  at  least,  of 
both  wisdom  and  goodness. 

25.  VsKBRATioN  is  a  name  given  to  a  high  degree 
of  respect. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  us  that  all  human  affectiom 
have  now  been  named;  for  we  well  know  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  others  which  we  all  feel^  in  certain  mental 
circumstances,  that  are  only  described  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion; and  others  that  have  not  been  described  at  alL 

Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  nearly  every  name  we 
have  given*  includes  many  species  under  it.  Thus  JL&od 
is  the  generic  name,  including  eanjugal^  paternal^  ma* 
ttmaly  fibal^  fraternal^  personate  and  sacud  hoe^  or  the 
love  of  society;  besides  the  love  of  an  object  for  its  in* 
faerent  attributes  called  complacency;  the  love  of  a 
friend,  called  friendship;  and  as  many  other  individual 
acts  of  loving  as  there  are  objects  beloved.  By  personal 
hve  we  mean  self-love,  which  when  it  is  inordinate  is 
called  seljishness^  Any  of  these  feelings  which  common- 
ly induces  right  voktiom  in  us,  is  called  a  bmevoUnt  af» 
Jection. 

Any  affection  for  an  improper  object,  or  exercised  in 
an  unreasonable  degree,  is  called  inordinate;  and  when 
an  inordinate  affection  induces  evil  volitions  it  is  said  to 
be  a  malevolent  affection. 

We  hasten  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  PASSIONS. 
We  enumerate,  1.  Hatbed,  which  is  an  unpleasant 
emotion,  consequent  upon  some  painful  sensation,  or 
some  thought  that  an  object  is  hateful  in  itself,  or  im- 
favourable  to  us,  or  to  some  one  whom  we  love. 

2.  Discontentment  isan  emotion  consequent  upon 
a  judgment  that  the  thing  with  which  we  are  discontented 
is  to  be  dispraised  w  censured. 

3.  Aversion  is  a  passion  dependent  for  its  existence 
on  some  thought  of  something  disagreeable.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing which  commcHily  operates  as  a  motive  for  willing  to 
turn  away  from  a  disagreeable  object. 

4.  Cruelty  is  a  passion  consequent  upon  a  ccmcep* 
tion  of  suffering,  and  hatred  of  the  suflferer. 

5.  Despair  is  a  passion^  reaulting  from  a  full  convic- 
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tioDi  that  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  hope  for  aomethiag 
which  we  desire. 

6.  Sorrow  b  a  strong  passion  consequent  oo  some 
thought  of  an  event  past,  present,  or  expected,  which 
we  deem  very  undesirable  for  ourselves,  or  in  refaitioQ  to 
others.  Sorrow  for  the  -miiery  of  others  is  called  com* 
witeration. 

7.  Grief  is  an  inferior  kind  of  sorrow,  and  com* 
monly  of  shelter  continuance. 

8.  Sadness  is  a  passion  con3eqttent  upon  some 
thought  of  the  loss  of,  the  want  of,  or  the  despair  of, 
aomething  deemed  good,  but  not  in  an  exalted  degree. 
It  is  a  feeling  inferior  to  griefs  btit  superior  to  di^onitnU 
fncfU* 

9.  Dissatisfaction  is  a  passion  resulting  froa 
some  thought  of  a  desire  not  accomplished. 

10.  Ingratitude  is  a  feeling  consequent  on  hatred 
or  aversion  exercised  in  relation  to  one  whom  we  remoa- 
ber  to  have  been  our  benefactor. 

11.  Disgust  is  a  strong  emotion,  resulting  from  our 
strong  disapprobation  or  hatred  of  some  object. 

12.  Pride  is  a  feeling  that  results  from  an  appreben- 
rion  of  comparative  worthiness.  It  is  a  feeling  whioh  we 
always  experience,  in  a  greiMer  or  less  degree,  when  we 
think  of  ourselves  more  highly,  and  of  others  kas  higUyi 
than  we  ought  to  think. 

IS.  Anger  is  a  paaaion  consequent  i^Km  some 
thought  of  an  insult  or  injury  intended  or  experienced* 
It  is  a  feeling  which  often  moves  the  will  to  piirposea  of 
resentment,  and  revenge.  Wrath  is  a  strong,  but  Raoi 
is  the  strongest  degree  of  anger. 

14.  Fretfulness  is  a  passion  which  we  experienoe 
in  consequence  of  some  apprehension  that  we  do  weU  to 
complain;  or  of  some  tmpleasant  sensations. 

15.  Fear  is  an  emotion  ccmsequent  upon  someap* 
prehension  of  sufering  evil,  from  the  object  feaicd. 
Terror  is  a  high  degree  of  fear.  Dread  is  long  continued 
fear. 

16.  Envy  is  an  emotion  excited  by  a  conception  of 
something  desirable  that  is  the  property  of  others,  and 
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ike  feeling  of  selfishness.  It  imkes  us  desire  to  appro- 
priate  their  good  to  ourselves. 

17.  Suspicion  is  a  passion  that  is  oonsequent  on  an 
opinion  that  persons  or  things  probably  are  not  what 
tbey  appear  to  be. 

18.  JsAiousr  is  consequent  on  some  fear  that  ano* 
ther  has  obtained,  or  will  obtain,  some  good,  which  we 
had  hoped  to  enjoy  ourselves. 

19.  HoHROR  results  from  the  conception  of  some- 
thing peculiarly  evil  in  one's  character,  conduct,  or  si- 
tuation. 

20.  Ikdickation  is  a  strong  emotion  resulting  from 
our  thoughts  concerning  some  conduct,  which  we  judge 
peculiarly  meritorious  of  feelings  of  resentment,  and  the 
manifestation  of  displeasure. 

21.  Contempt  is  a  feeling  consequent  upon  a  judg- 
ment that  the  person  contemned  is  destitute  of  both  wis- 
dom and  goodness. 

22.  **  Disdain  is  such  a  degree  of  contempt  as  pre- 
cludes any  commerce  with  the  party  despised.''  Cogan. 

23.  Shake  is  a  passion  resulting  from  the  disgrace 
of  some  one  in  whom  we  feel  interested,  or  from  a  con- 
viction of  our  own  weakness,  inferiority,  folly,  wicked- 
ness, or  exposure  to  disapprobation.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
painful  emotion;  and  commonly  causes  the  most  lasting 
efiects  when  it  is  experienced  by  the  proudest  people. 
When  shame  is  excited  by  some  object  of  which  we 
have  felt  jM'oud,  it  is  called  morHfication. 

24.  Ressntkent  is  an  emotion  consequent  on  some 
thought  of  an  insult  or  injury,  and  a  conviction  that  it  is 
best  to  evince  our  displeasure  against  the  ofiending 
party. 

25.  Malignity  is  an  emotion  consequent  on  hatred, 
anger,  envy,  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  some  other  passion. 
It  is  of  longer,  continuance  than  anger,  and  induces  the 
volition  to  plot  mischief  against  the  object  of  malignancy. 

26.  Malice  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  degree  of  m^r- 
Rgnity:  and  is  excited  by,  and  employed  about,  little 
things. 

27.  Lust  is  a  passion  consequent  on  some  consent 
of  the  will  to  indulge  an  inordinate  appetite  or  desire. 
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Hence,  he  that  hoketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  €ifier  her^ 
hath  committed  adultery  already  with  her^  in  his  heart. 
An  appetite  must  be  excited,  or  some  desire  felt,  before 
lust  can  be  brouerht  forth*  Hence  we  read,  not  only  of 
the  lusts  of  the  fleshy  but  of  the  lusts  of  the  eye.  Some- 
thing must  be  seen  by  the  mind's  eye,  some  possession 
must  be  contemplated^  (it  may  be  wealth,  or  splendour, 
or  beauty,)  and  must  be  denred^  before  we  can  experience 
one  of  the  lusts  of  the  eye. 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  those  passions 
which  occurred  to  us,  and  for  which  we  have  name^ 
but  are  sensible  that  the  list  might  be  enlarged* 

Any  passion  which  ordinarily  induces  evtV  volitumt*^ 
called  a  malevolent  passion.  The  greater  part  of  the  pas- 
sions are  operative  in  this  way. 

Any  passion  exercised  in  relation  to  a  suitable  object, 
in  a  reasonable  degree,  is  called  a  suitable^  reasonable^  Icna* 
Jidy  or  sacred  passion. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  exercise  of 
every  afiection  is  in  its  own  nature  agreeable;  but  it 
should  be  consideried  as 

Rule  X.  That  every  inordinate  affection  produces  some 
passion  which  is  in  some  degree  painful.  Thus,  if  we  love 
ourselves  too  much,  our  selfishness  will  be  the  occasion 
of  our  feeling  pridcj  griefs  anger j  resentment^.shame^  or 
some  other  painful  emotion. 

Passion  we  have  described  as  always  painful  to  us, 
in  its  own  nature;  but  we  record  it  as 

Rule  XI  That  suitable^  reasonable,  lawful  and  sacred 
passions,  always  occasion  some  agreeable  affection.  Hence 
we  may  be  said  to  find  happiness  in  hating  evil,  feeling 
aversion  from  sin^  fearing  God,  having  holy  resentment ^ 
being  disgusted  with  obscene  conduct;  and  in  grief  sad- 
nessj  sorrow^  and  even  shamCj  for  such  things  as  we  know 
ought  to  excite  these  emotions  in  us;  not  because  the 
passions  themselves  are  agreeable,  but  because  they  are 
instantly  followed  by  some  affecticm  which  is.  We  lovCf 
esteem^  or  respect  ourselves  for  having  these  passions;  or 
we  feel  some  degree  ofgladnesSf  contentment,  or  sati^ac- 
turn  because  we  have  felt  as  our  consciences  teU  us  we 
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ought  to  have  done;  or  the  hope  of  approbation,  or  of 
other  reward,  springs  up  in  the  soul. 

Another  law  of  feeling  may  be  recorded,  which  evinces 
God's  determination  that  we  should  be  social  beings.  It 
is  this: 

Hule  XIL  The  contemplation  of  a  feeling  in  others  is 
commonly  followed  by  such  a  feeling  in  ourselves  as  wo 
imagine  them  to  experience;  whether  it  be  a  sensation^  an 
affection,  or  a  passion.  This  is  denominated  a  feUoroj^ 
feehng.  Those  feelings  which  are  conceived  at  the  timQ 
to  be  evil  are  exceptions;  for  they  generally  excite  dis^ 
gusty  rather  than  a  fellow-feeling. 

Wh^n  our  thought  of  any  passion,  felt  by  another,  is 
the  occasion  of  our  experiencing  a  similar  passion,  it  i$ 
called  an  act  of  Sympathy,  or  a  sympathetic  emotion. 

Most  men  experience,  frequently,  fellow  fee&ngs,  for 
the  joys  and  sorrows  which  they  contemplate;  and  thosi^ 
who  do  not  are  styled  unfeeling;  while  the  state  of  their 
mind  is  denoted  by  Apathy. 

Any  sympathetic  emotion  occasioned  by  the  despair^ 
sorrow,  grief,  sadness,  or  fear  of  another,  we  call  CoM« 

PASSION. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  although  the  faculty 
of  feeling  existed  both  before  and  aftpr  the  apostacy^ 
yet  several  new  modes  of  operation  hav<^  resulted  from 
it;  and  when  man  is  restored  to  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  these  shall  cease  for  ever.  For  an  instance,  we 
name  fear,  and  shame,  which  could  not  have  been  felt, 
had  perfect  love  reigned  in  our  hearts,  and  the  conse- 

2uences  of  sin  never  entered  our  world.  Perfect  lave  to 
rod,  and  confidence  in  him,  will  banish  every  fear;  even 
flial  fear,  for  in  heaven  we  shall  be  perfectly  sure  that 
Jehovah  will  keep  us  from  all  temptation  to  offend  him; 
and  fear  of  offenthng  our  Father  is  filial  fear. 

It  is  our  firm  persuasion  that  the  view  which  has  now 
been  given 'of  the  different  operations  of  the  mind  deno*- 
minated  feelings,  is  both  philosophical  and  scriptural; 
and  if  they  will  deign  to  study  it,  will  greatly  promote 
the  efforts  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  divine,  ^ho 
would  exhibit  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Shoukl  it  be  said  that  we  have  written  a  disserution  on 
Vol.  L  3  N  No.  3. 
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Feelings  ourselves,  instead  of  reviewing  the  works  of 
Smith  and  Cogan,  we  grant  it;  and  plead  the  example  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  for  the  liberty  wc 
have  taken. 

These  authors,  however,  are  not  to  pass  without  due 
notice.  Dr.  Smith  has  not  attempted  to  analyze  our  feel- 
ings,  but  using  the  words,  "  passion,  affection,  sensation, 
sentiment,  feeling,  emotion,  and  impression,"  indiscrimi- 
nately, has  endeavoured  to  show  what  influence  our  feel- 
ings have  upon  our  judgments  "  concerning  the  condoci 
and  character"  of  our  neighbours,  and  of  ourselves.  He 
has  written  ingeniously,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  ele- 
gance. His  volume  may  be  readily  procured  (while  Dr. 
Cogan's  cannot)  and  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  libraiy 
of  every  literary  man.  Dr.  Cogan  has  attempted  both  an 
analysis  and  a  classification  of  human  feelings;  but  while 
he  has  partially  succeeded  in  the  first,  he  has,  in  oiir  opi- 
nion, wholly  failed  in  the  latter.  He  starts  too,  upon  a 
wrong  theory,  that  Love  and  Hatred  are  "  the  parents  of 
every  other  passion  and  afection;"  whereas  half  a  hun- 
dred emotions  at  least,  may  claim  to  be  coeval  with  them. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  all  our  feelings  to  self-lave^  is  as 
unphilosophical,  as  the  theory  of  the  Hopkinsians  is  un- 
scriptural,  whicti  reduces  all  the  Christian  graces  to  dis- 
interested love  for  God  and  being  in  general. 

(To  be  continued  J) 


Article  XHI. — Proposals  for  publishing  a  Hebrew  I^' 
con,  translated  from  the  Hebrexv-German  of  W.  Geseraut^ 
D.  D.  Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Halle.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  of 
Andovcr,  Massachusetts. 

If  Mr.  Gibbs  can  accomplish  the  great  work  which 
he  has  undertaken,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  object,  be 
will  deserve  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  American  church. 
For  ourselves,  we  really  doubted  his  ability,  until  wc 
had  attentively  examined  his  prospectus  and  specimens 
of  the  work.  If  he  wrote  the  short  piece  subscribed  by 
himself,  which  lies  before  us,  and  we  cannot  question  % 
bur  doubts  are  dissipated,  and  he  must  be  aUe,  firomth^ 
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matcriab  which  Dr.  Gesenius  has  presented  him,  topro> 
duce  the  best  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  which  has 
ever  been  published. 

It  is  a  consideration  which  gives  the  work  a  decided 
pre-eminence,  that  all  the  Hebrew  words  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  without  regard  to  the  fan- 
ciful **  triliteral  roots"  of  other  Lexicographers. 

Most  heartily  we  wish  Mr.  Gibbs  success  in  obtaining 
subcribers;  and  for  his  benefit,  but  more  especially  for 
their  own,  we  inform  our  patrons,  that  the  Lexicon  is  to 
be  printed  in  royal  octavo,  on  a  new  Hebrew  and  English 
type;  and  to  be  delivered,  in  good  binding,  at  the  mo- 
derate price  of  twelve  dollars.  "  The  original  work  is 
comprised  in  two  volumes  large  8vo.  of  700  pages  each. 
The  translation  will  contain  the  same  matter,"  arranged 
under  one  vocabulary,  instead  of  five,  as  in  the  German; 
and  each  article  will  be  broken  into  paragraphs,  cor- 
responding to  the  difierent  significations  of  the  word  at 
the  head  of  it. 

From  the  specimen  submitted,  it  would  appear,  that 
Mr.  G.  intends  to  use  the  Arabic  figures  to  denote  not 
only  divisions,  but  subdivisions  of  articles.  We  advise 
htm  to  use  Roman  capitals  to  express  the  former,  after 
the  manner  of  Parkhurst;  and  if  possible  to  procure  He- 
brew type  of  a  larger  size  than  he  uses  in  the  body  of  an 
article  for  the  word  which  occupies  the  commencement 
of  it.  A  reference  to  Buxtorf  will  explain  our  meaning; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  advantage  of  the  kind  of  type 
which  we  recommend. 

The  work  proposed  deserves  the  patronage  of  learned 
men,  and  particularly  of  our  Theolc^cal  Colleges.  If  it 
ever  appears,  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  confess, 
that  a  great  good  has  come  out  of  Andover. 


Article  XIV.— TAe  Christian  Journcd^  and  literary  Re- 
gister^ a  periodical  tvorky  published  in  New  Tork^  by  7*.  and 
y.  Swords. 

One  object  of  this  work  is  to  circulate  rd^;ious  in- 
tdligence  reacting  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
So  &r  it  is  commendable. 
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Another^  and  a  principal,  object  it  evidently  has  in 
view,  is  to  prove  that  Sabbath  Schools  are  dangerous 
things,  if  not  under  the  control  of  some  Rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  and  that  Bible  Societies  which  will 
not  circulate  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  conjunction 
virith  the  Scriptures,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  The 
reason  for  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart's  opinions  m 
these  subjects  are  summarily  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
Landaff,  who  is  quoted  with  signal  approbation,  in  Vol. 
II.  p.  155.  He  says,  *^  Though  the  use  of  the  Bikit 
makes  us  ChristianSy  it  is  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book 
also  which  makes  us  Churchmen.^^  No  doubt  of  it! 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  Bible  Societies  and  Sab- 
bath Schools,  upon  a  more  benevolent  scale,  have  an 
able  advocate  in  New  York,  in  the  truly  amiable  and 
evangelical  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  the  Rev. 
James  Milnor.  His  fame  will  live,  when  that  of  his 
Bishop  dies  the  death. 
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Article  I.  Continuation  of  the  Review  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  and  of  Dr.  CogofCs  two 
Treatises  on  the  Passions. 

Dr.  COGAN  has  laboured  morei  and  succeeded  better, 
than  any  other  metaphysical  writer  of  our  acquaintance 
in  establishing  and  observing  verbal  distinctions;  but 
how  deficient  even  he  is,  in  this  respect,  will  soon  ap* 
pear. 

^  The  passions  have  been  represented,"  he  says,  in  his  Phi' 
Igsopfucal  Treatise^  p.  185,  ^^as  vivid  sensations^  passively  or 
iifvoluntarily,  produced  by  some  strong  idea  excited  in  the 
mind;  and  emotions  as  the  external  marks  of  these.  But  as  this 
passive  state  of  mind  is  transitory,  so  are  its  external  nuuks; 
and  as  both  gradually  subside,  they  give  place  to  some  corres- 
ponding affection^  which  remains  as  long  as  our  opinion,  and 
the  interest  we  take  in  the  object,  shall  continue." 

We  will  illustrate  his  distinctions.  John  calls  Wil- 
liam a  coward;  and  instantly  William  feels  the  passion  of 
anger.  His  face  becomes  first  glowing,  and  then  pale. 
He  calls  John  a  thousand  hard  names  in  return;  and 
these  changes  of  countenance,  and  outcries,  are  **  the 
emotions  of  anger J^^  Finally,  William  becomes  less  vio- 
lent and  clamorous,  but  cherishes  the  remembrance  of 
the  insult,  and  then  the  passion  subsides  into  **  the  affee^ 
turn  ofanger.^'^  This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  Dr.  C.  attempts  to  carry  through  afi  his 

Vol.  L  so  No.  4. 
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writings.  Had  he  strictly  adhered  to  them  in  every  in- 
stance, it  might  have  rendered  him  consistent  with  him- 
self; but  he  tells  us  in  other  parts  of  his  Treatises,  thaf 
Surprise^  Astonuhment^  and  fFimder,  are  **  introductory 
emoHons.^^  Here  feelings  are  denominated  emoiians^  coa« 
trary  to  hb  descripdon  of  emotions,  as  being  nothing  but 
the  external  signs  of  passions.  Undoubtedly  he  formed 
this  class  of  "  introductory  emotions/'  because  he  could 
not  show,  that  Surprise,  Astonishment,  and  Wonder, 
originate  in  self-lave^  or  the  desire  of  well-being,  to 
which  he  attempts  to  reduce  all  other  feelings. 
.  We  object  to  his  distinctions  between  passions,  affec- 
tions, and  emotions,  that  he  calls  them  all  sensaiumss 
that  he  calk  the  same  feeling  both  a  passion  waA  an  aj^c^ 
tion^  without  drawing  any  line  of  demarcation,  by  which 
it  can  be  ascertained  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  passion  aad 
becomes  an  affection;  and  that  his  discriminations  are 
wholly  arbitrary;  having  no  foundation,  either  in  the  ori- 
ginal import  of  the  words,  or  in  the  customary  use  of  the 
best  writers. 

We  must,  therefore,  discard  his  definitions  of  the 
words  passion,  sensation,  emotion  and  aflection,  and  pre- 
fer our  own,  until  we  can  find  better. 

The  classification  of  human  feelings  by  Dr.  Cogan  we 
deem  objectionable;  for  he  has  assigned  what  we  c«ll 
senMtums  to  no  place.  All  those  feelings  which  we  call 
emotions  he  considers  as  introductory  emotions;  or  as  pas-^ 
sions  and  affeetions^  originating  in  the  desire  of  good.  He 
treats  of  them,  therefore,  as  relating  to  our  desires  after 
private  good,  or  social  good;  and  to  our  desires  of  avoid- 
ing private,  or  social  evil.  He  observes,  Phiio.  Treat,  p. 
317,  that  ''  the  desire  of  good  is  in  reality  the  eflkaent 
cause  of  every  passion,  emotion  and  afection.'*  We  ask 
Dr.  C.  what  he  makes  this  desire  of  good.  Is  not  desire  a 
human  feeling^  And  if  it  is,  will  you  call  it  an  **  intro- 
ductory  emotion,"  a  passion,  or  an  aflfection?  This  dSmrr 
of  good^  which  according  to  your  account  originates  aft 
other  feelings,  and  is  distinct  from  common  desvre^  is  a 
feeUfig  to  which  you  have  given  no  place  in  your  cloasi* 
fication. 

Moreaver^  it  is  not  true  that  the  de»re  of  good  origi* 
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nates  ail  of  our  sensations,  affections,  and  passions^  We 
nsay  desire  good  as  much  as  we  please,  and  yet  feel  pain- 
ful sematwns  from  a  bruised  knee,  or  a  broken  arm.  It  is 
rise  a  fact,  that  we  frequently /ire/  hatred  and  anger,  con- 
trary to  our  desire  of  good,  and  conviction  that  they  are 
eml. 

In  vindication  of  the  nomenclature  and  classification, 
which  we  published  in  the  last  number,  we  quote  the 
concessions  of  our  authors  themselves;  and  so  oppose 
their  own  authority  to  their  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
terms.  «*  Usage  however,'*  says  Dr.  C.  "  chiefly  applies 
the  word*'  affection  *'  to  the  kindly  and  beneficent  af« 
fections."  Phii.  Treat,  p.  10.  In  page  5th,  of  the  same  vo* 
luohie,  he  observes,  ^*  The  Greeks  expressed  passions  ia 
general  by  wcti^^^  which  signifies  suflering,  and  the  Latin 
word  Pasno,  from  which  we  have  adopted  the  term  paS" 
mm,  has  the  same  signification.''  He  remarks,  on  page 
51st,  that  '^common  language,  without  the  suspicion  of 
its  being  founded  on  philosophical  investigation,  tmi* 
Ibrmly  characterizes"  Surprise,  Astonbhment,  and 
Wonder,  **  by  the  term  £9noitons'/*  and  we  add,  so  it 
does  aB  our  other  JeeEngs,  if  we  except  sensations. 
*^  Thus  the  Emotions  gradually  sink  into  permanent  ajfee^ 
thnsJ*^  Phil.  Treat,  p.  92.  Surely  then  emotions  are  not 
external,  bodily  signs  of  feeling,  for  a  blush,  paleness,  the 
chattering  of  the  teeth,  a  groan,  and  a  sigh,  never  become 
affixtums. 

When  treating  of  single  feelings.  Dr.  C.  usually  calls 
those  passions,  which  we  have  classed  under  that  term, 
and  those  affections  which  we  have  denominated  so.  Dr. 
Smith,  and  almost  every  other  writer  does  the  same. 
They  call  Fear,  Hatred,  Grief,  Sorrow,  Shame,  Anger, 
smd  the  like.  Passions;  but  they  style  Love,  Gratitude^ 
Joy,  and  Desire,  Affbctiovs. 

♦'  The  word  sympathy,''  says  Dr.  Smith,  p.  66,  "  in 
ks  most  proper  and  primitive  signification,  denotes  our 
fellow-feeling  with  the  sufferings,  not  that  with  the  en- 
joyments of  others."  In  this  most  proper  and  primitive 
sense,  we  choose  to  use  the  word,  and  in  no  other;  not* 
withstanding  Dr.  Smith  has  employed  it  to  denote  any 
juigmem,  or  feeSng,  which  we  have  in  consequence  of 
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our  conceptions  of  the  opinions  atfd  feeKngs  of  our  fid- 
low-men.  With  him  ^^  Sympathy"  is  every  thing;  but  we 
think  it  quite  as  natural  to  say  we  rejoice  in  our  neighs 
bourns  joy  y  as  to  say,  we  sympathize  with  his  joy.  Had  we 
any  general  word  to  denote  an  aflPection  excited  in  us  by 
the  conception  of  that  affection  in  another,  we  would 
gladly  use  it;  but  we  have  not;  and  probably  the  reasoa 
IS,  that  few  affections  in  others  do  occasion  ^milar  ones 
in  us;  whereas  it  is  common  Ccm*  us  to  sympathize  with 
the  painful  sensations  and  emotions  of  our  acquaintance. 
**  We  sometimes  feel  for  another,"  says  Dr.  S.  p.  6,  **  a 
passion  of  which  he  himself  seems  to  be  altogether  inca- 
pable; because,  when  we  put  ourselves  in  his  case,  that 
passion  arises  in  our  breast  from  the  imagination,  thoug^h 
It  does  not  in  his  from  the  reality*"  Why,  then,  should 
the  feeling  which  we  have  in  this  case  for  another  be 
called  sympathy^  when  that  word  denotes  suffering  with 
another? 

Dr.  Smithes  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  or  his  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  opinions  we  form  concerning  the 
moral  conduct  of  ourselves  and  others,  is  reducible  to 
one  word,  "  sympathy."  Disrobing  his  theory  of  gaudjr 
dress,  it  stands  forth  naked  thus:   Mankind  think  those 
thoughts,  feelings,  volitions  and  actions  to  be  proper  m 
their  neighbours,  which  they  inuigine  would  be  excited 
in,  or  performed  by,  themselves,  were  they  in  the  situa- 
tion of  their  neighbours.   Whatever  they  conceive  they 
should  not  themselves  feel,  think,  choose  and  perform, 
under  certain  given  circumstances,  they  judge  to  be  im- 
proper  in  their   neighbours,  in    those   circumstances* 
I*  Originally,  however,  we  approve  of  another  man's 
judgment,  not  as  something  useful,  but  as  right,  as  ac- 
curate, as  agreeable  to  truth  and  reality;  and  it  is  cmde^t 
we  attribute  those  qtuUities  to  it  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  we  find  that  it  agrees  with  our  own.''   p.  22. 
<^  If  we  consider  all  the  different  passions  of  human  na* 
ture,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  regarded  as  decent  or  inde- 
cent, just  in  proportion  as  mankind  are  more  or  less  dis- 
posed to  sympathize  with  them.''   p.  35.    Mankind, 
moreover,  judge,  he  says,  that  moral  conduct  to  be  me* 
ritorious,  which  they  conceive  would  excite  their  ^ntfi- 
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tade^  if  they  were  the  objects  of  it;  and  thftt  to  be  punish* 
able  which  they  conceive  they  should  resent.  **  To  us» 
therefore,  that  action  must  appear  to  deserve  reward, 
which  appears  to  be  the  proper  and  approved  object  of 
gratitude;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  action  must  appear 
to  deserve  punishment,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  object  of  resentment."  p.  104.  Our  sense 
of  merit  thus  arises  from  '^  indirect  sympathy  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  person  who  is  acted  upon."  Our  sense 
of  demerit  in  relation  to  any  action  results  from  **  an  in- 
direct empathy  with  the  resentment  of  the  suflferen" 
p.  118, 119.  The  sum  of  thb  part  of  his  theory  is,  that 
7veju(^e  our  neighbours  by  ourselves. 

Of  the  foundation  of  our  judgments  concerning  our 
own  moral  or  immoral  conduct,  and  of  the  sense  of  duty. 
Dr.  S.  teaches,  that  we  think  that  to  be  suitable  and  me- 
ritorious  which  we  conceive  would  meet  with  the  **  sym- 
pathy" of  our  neighbours.  ".We  can  never  survey  our 
own  sentiments  and  motives,  we  can  never  form  any 
judgment  concerning  them;  unless  we  remove  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  from  our  own  natural  station,  and  endeavour 
to  view  them  at  a  certain  distance,  from  us.  But  we  can 
do  this  in  no  other  way  than  by  endeavouring  to  view 
them  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  view  them."  p.  179.  Of  course,  we 
judge  our  neighbours  by  oursehesj  and  ourselves  as  we 
imagine  our  neighbours  jui^e  us.  Conscience  he  thinks 
dependcait  for  her  dictates  on  tlus  work  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  for  he  says,  "  we  either  approve  or  disapprove  of 
our  own  conduct,  according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  another  man,  and  view 
it,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes  and  from  his  station,  we 
either  can  or  cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  sympathize 
with  the  sentiments  and  motives  which  influenced  it." 
p»  178.  "  Our  continual  observations  upon  the  conduel 
of  others,  insensibly  lead  us  to  form  to  ourselves  certain 
general  rules  concerning  what,  is  fit  and  proper  either  to 
be  done  or  to  be  avoided."  p.  251.  "  The  regard  to 
those  general  rules  of  conduct,  is  what  is  properly  called 
a  sense  of  duty."  p.  257.  Sympathetic  emotions  have  a 
povierfttl  influence  on  our  conduct,  we  admit;  but  really 
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we  cannot  diink,  that  propriety  and  impropriety,  meril 
.and  demerit,  justice  and  injustice,  approtMtion  and  dis* 
approbation,  are  founded  on  sympaiky. 

While  we  reject  Dr.  Smith's  thScory,  howcirer,  m 
take  delight  in  reciirring  to  his  many  jost  exhibitions  of 
lluman  modes  and  principles  of  action.  He  has  toid  us 
in  numerous  instances  how  men  think,  feel,  choose  and 
act,  upon  moral  subjects,  even  while  he  has  erroncoudjr 
accounted  for  the  fiicts  which  he  records. 

He  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  virtuey  and  the 
origin  of  the  approbation  which  it  obtains  among  men. 
To  the  question,  fFherein  does  virtue  consutf  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  and  all  tlie  Hopkinsims,  answer,  ^*  in  dis- 
interested benevolence;*'  Dr.  Clark  replies^  *^  in  acting 
suitably  to  the  difierent  relations  we  stand  in;'*  and 
others  say  it  consists,  ^^  in  the  wise  and  prudent  pursuit 
of  our  own  real  and  solid  happiness,"  or  in  the  wise  re- 
gulation of  the  principle  of  self-love.  Dr.  Cogan  seems 
to  be  a  philosopher  who  entertains  this  last  opinion.  Dr. 
Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  *^  precise  and  distinct  mea* 
sore  of  VIRTUE  can  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  sjui- 
pathetic  feelings  of  the  impartial  and  well-informed 
apectator."  While  some  make  ail  vhtue  consist  in  pro- 
priety ^  others  in  prudenee^  and  others  in  benevoknee^  be 
reduces  it  to  his  wonder  working  ^*  sympathy^  (Breet^  or 
indirect.*^  The  question,  ^^  How  and  by  what  means  does 
it  come  to  pass,  that  the  mind  prefers  one  tenor  of  con- 
duct  to  another;  denominates  the  one  right  and  the  other 
wrong;  considers  the  one  as  the  object  of  approbatioiD, 
honour,  and  reward,  and  the  other  of  blame,  ceosare, 
and  punishment?"--he  says,  ^*  wc  examine,— when  ire 
consider  whether  the  virtuous  character,  wha^ver  it 
consists  in,  be  recommended  to  us  by  self-love,  which 
makes  us  perceive  ^at  thb  character,  both  in  ourselm 
and  others,  tends  most  to  promote  our  own  private  io- 
terest;  or  by  reason,  which  points  out  to  us  the  dHfeeoce 
between  one  character  and  another^  in  the  same  maimr 
that  it  does  that  between  truth  and  fidsehood;  or  by  t 
peculiar  power  of  perception,  called  a  moral  sense,  wbieb 
this  virtuous  character  gratifies  and  pleases,  as  the  eon* 
trary  disgusts  and  displMata  it;  or,  last  of  aU^  by  soaie 
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odier  prisidple  in  homaQ  nature^  such  as  a  modiicatioii 
of  sympathy,  or  the  like.^'  p.  433.  Dr.  SoEiith  is  as  fond 
of  sympathy  as  he  is  of  the  expression  ^*  go  along  withi^^ 
which  the  reader  will  find  repeated  four,  five,  or  sis 
times,  in  one  paragraph,  to  denote  correspondence  in 
diought  and  feeling.  In  his  opinion,  we  have  a  native 
ftcuity,  called  the  eomeience^  by  which  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  moral  actions  of  ourselves  and  others; 
but  then,  this  conscience  is  dependent  on  sympathy^  fac 
all  its  operations. 

Our  mm  theory  of  moral  sentimenie  may  be  briefly  sta- 
ted,  and  if  our  readers  choose  they  can  compu^  it  with 
other  systems,  and  select  the  best. 

By  sentiments  we  mean  opinums  or  judjgments;  and  by 
morale  something  relating  to  laws  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  intelligent,  sensitive,  voluntary  agents.  Any  thing 
rebting  to  any  other  kind  of  laws,  may  be  physical^  na* 
turai^  or  mechanical^  but  caiuiot  be  moral*  By  moral  sen^^ 
timents  we  intend,  therefore,  opinicMis  about  something 
that  relates  to  laws  concernii^  the  regulation  of  intelli- 
gent, sensitive,  voluntary  agents.  Men,  holy  angels,  and 
devils  are  such  agents.  Besides  these,  we  know  of  no 
other  being  that  is,  but  the  great  God.  Any  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  laws  by  which  Jevovah  directs  hb  own  con- 
duct; and  any  ihii^;  relating  to  the  laws  given  for  the 
government  of  men,  hdy  angels,  and  devils,  is  of  a  m>- 
nd  nature.  All  the  thoughts^  except  involuntary  percept 
Uons:  all  the  voluntary  sensaiionsi  all  die  emotions^  vo6» 
tionst  and  voluntary  agencies  of  men,  relate  to  moral  laws: 
and  all  the  opinions  concemmg  their  coniormiQr,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  these  laws,  or  concerning  these 
laws  themselves,  or  the  subjects  of  them,  are  moral  sen^ 
timents. 

Man  is  called  a  moral  agentj  because  he  is  placed  un- 
der moral  laws  and  obligations.  Any  thing,  winch  he  as 
an  mtelligent,  sensitive,  voluntary  agent,  performs,  is  de- 
nominated a  moral  action;  and  any  course,  or  number,  of 
moral  actions,  we  style  moral  conduct. 

From  the  class  of  moral  actions  we  exclude  such  invo- 
luntary motions  as  depend  on  the  mechanism  of  our 
frame,  or  on  our  physical  constilutioo*  fiuch  are  the 
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swinging  of  our  arms,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  our 
muscles,  the  winking  of  our  eyelids,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
▼eins. 

We  exclude  also  all  those  perceptions  and  sensations 
which  result  neither  from  our  voluntary  activity,  nor  our 
wiifiil  negligence.  Let  any  one  unexpectedly  smite  us, 
and  we  shall  have  painful  sensations  from  the  blow.  We 
did  nothing  to  provoke  the  smiter,  we  could  not  guard 
against  the  unexpected  blow,  we  could  not  help  perceiv- 
ing' it,  and  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  the  painful  sensations 
tmi  follow  the  perception.  They  are  not  moral  opera- 
tions of  mind.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  sensations 
which  we  call  appetites;  so  far  as  they  are  involuntary. 
It  is  neither  morally  good,  nor  morally  evil,  without  vo- 
lition, to  possess  them;  but  our  voluntary  use  or  excite- 
ment of  them,  according  to  our  motives,  will  always  be 
either  one  or  the  other.  Lust^  it  should  be  remembered, 
we  have  distinguished  from  appetite. 

To  see,  touch,  smell,  taste,  and  hear,  when  objects  of 
sense  are  presented,  without  our  choice;— involuntarily 
to  be  hungry  or  thirsty;-^nd  to  be  cold  or  hot,  to  feel 
the  burning  sensations  of  fever,  or  the  aching  of  our 
bones,  none  in  his  senses  ever  thought  any  part  of  moral 
conduct.  But  while  our  involuntary  sensations  and  per^ 
ceptions  are  not  in  themselves  moral  actions,  they  are  the 
objects,  or  the  motives,  of  a  great  portion  of  our  moral 
agency  in  this  life.  To  desire^  to  tcill^  to  bve  the  gratifi- 
cation, or  the  restraint  of  them,  are  three  moral  opera^ 
tions;  and  we  might  name  a  hundred  more;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient  to  lay  down  this  general  rule,  that  any  thought^ 
emotion^  volition^  or  exertion  oj^ agency  about  our  ittowun- 
tary  perceptions  and  sensations^  is  of  a  moral  nature. 

It  is  often  demanded.  What  constitutes  a  mo- 
ral AGENT?  We  answer,  that,  in  the  first  place,  a 
fiiculty  of  agency  is  necessary;  for  without  this  a  being 
would  not  be  an  agent  at  all.  To  be  a  moral  agent  one 
must,  in  the  second  place,  have  a  ptnver  of  agency;  for 
should  the  faculty  exist  in  such  a  state,  that  a  being 
could  never  use  it,  he  would  not  be  an  agent  at  all.  And 
here  we  would  have  it  understood,  that  while  we  deny 
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the  ArminUn  doctrine  of  a  ^eff^detmrmkmg  pov>er  t^the 
wiUt  we  TOverthele$s  maintain  that  every  aQpo^int^hle 
man  really  has  HLJimte  efficiency:  really  has  both  the  rc-r 
quisite  facuhy  and  power  of  agency ^  to  constitute  him  a 
moral  ag^nt.  We  believe  that  God  is  tih?  pnly  self^x- 
istept,  uncreated,  infinitely  wiae,  and  omnipotent  ^ffi. 
cient  cause;  but  he  has  created  finite  brings,  iind  giy^ 
them  a  limited  agency.  Man  ean>  and  does  aqt;  and  of 
the  actions  which  he  performs  he  i»  the  ^vXt/^  efl^ciept 
cause. 

In  the  third  [dace,  a  fyculty  and  p<mer  of  volition  are 
requisite  to  constitute  a  moral  agept,  fqr  fi  being  that 
should  act  without  volition*  and  could  not  a^pt  frpm  it^ 
would  be  an  involunury  agent.  Such  a  b^^ng,  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  very  definition  of  a  moral  knv^  could  not 
be  a  subject  of  it;  and  of  course  could  not  be  a  moral 
agent*  If  any  object  to  pur  definition,  we  appeal  to  the 
common  judgment  of  manlfiind,  ^nd  to  the  Bible,  to 
prove,  that  an  involuntary  agent  is  never  ^onsid^red  as 
a  moral  agents  nor  deemed  worthy  of  |^W9rd  or  punish- 
ment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  faculty  and  power  ^feeling 
are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  moral  agent;  for 
without  these,  the  agent  could  not  be  the  subject  of  re-, 
ward  or  punishment,  since  he  could  feel  ufsither  pleasure 
nor  pain.  A  toeing  that  cannot  be  either  happy  or  unhap- 
py, an  insensitive  being,  all  men  consider  as  not  a  moral 
agent.  Such  an  agent,  the  gre^t  Governor  of  the  world 
could  neither  curse  in  hell,  nor  bless  in  heaven. 

In  the  fifth  place,  all  the  faculties  andponv^s  if  think- 
ing  which  God  h^s  giyen  man  are  necessary  to  constitute 
a  moral  agent.  We  say  aU  of  them,  because,  were  any 
one  absolutely  wanting,  the  being  that  should  possess  the 
remainder  would  not  be  a  man,  would  not  be  a  holy  an- 
gel^ would  not  be  a  deyil,  and  surely  would  not  be  God; 
and  of  other  moral  sgen^s  we  have  no  knoivledge,  Man 
has  seven  faculties  and  powers  of  thinking,  which  we 
have  frequently  enumerated.  We  do  not  say,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  moral  agent  if  he  had  more;  for  God  has 
the  faculty  of  prescience ^  which  we  have  not;  but  man 
would  not  be  a  moral  agent  if  he  had  less  than  se  v;bn. 

Vol.1.  3P  No.  4. 
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Suppose  a  being,^b6rn  of  a  woman,  to  be  dettitiite  oC 
perception.  He  could  neither  see,  touch,  hear,  smell,  nor 
taste  any  thing,  and  of  course  could  perform  no  volmi* 
tary  actions  in  a  material  universe,  in  relation  to  any  mi- 
terial  object.  Should  he  cut  the  throat  of  a  roan,  or  com- 
mit adultery,  or  speak  blasphemies,  it  would  be  without 
his  knowledge  of  those  actions.  Were  he  destitute  of 
conception^  sometimes  called  Intuition,  or  the  faeuUjf  nf 
understanding,  he  would  have  no  idea  of  himself,  of  God, 
of  his  law,  of  truth,  of  falsehood,  of  his  feilow-roen,orof 
any  thing  else.  He  would  not  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
any  instruction  or  revelation;  and  none,  surely,  would 
call  him  a  moral  agent,  whatever  he  might  perform. 
Take  away  judgment,  and  then  he  would  derive  no  te- 
nefit  from  his  perception  of  external  objects,  or  under- 
standing of  statements,  for  he  could  never  decide  than 
proposition  is  false  or  true.  He  would  never  have  aojr 
opinions;  he  would  have  no  foundation  for  any  act  of 
reasoning;  he  would  believe  nothing;  he  would  neftr 
doubt;  he  would  have  no  rules  of  conduct.  He  could  not 
assent  to  the  proposition,  /  exist;  or,  there  is  a  Gsi 
Such  a  being  would  not  (Bscem  his  right  hand  from  his 
left.  But  let  perception,  conception,  and  judgment  le* 
main,  while  the  faculty  of  memory  is  withdrawn.  Tbeohe 
will  not  know  to-morrow,  that  he  is  the  same  being  diat  he 
is  to-day;  and  he  cannot  know  to*day  that  he  existed  J^ 
terday;  so  that  all  knowledge  of  personal  identity  (we  do 
not  say,  all  personal  identity)  is  impossible,  in  his  case* 
He  may  hear  this  moment,  a  commandment  of  God,  hot 
he  cannot  know  the  next  moment  that  any  such  com- 
mandment was  given.  He  cannot  know  from  moment  to 
moment,  that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  is  under  any  oUi- 
gations  to  obey  him,  or  that  he  has  a  neighbour.  He  ctfi- 
not  reason,  because  every  act  of  reasoning  implies  the 
remembrance  of  premises,  for  so  long  a  time  at  leasts » 
to  give  the  opportunity  of  drawing  a  concluuon* 

Next  suppose  the  faculty  of  reasoning  to  be  waotiijji 
while  the  other  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind  remam* 
He  can  injer  nothing  from  prenuses.  You  may  tell  him, 
that  a  gobd  being  ought  to  be  loved,  and  that  God  is  > 
good  being;  and  he  may  judge  these  to  be  true  proposi- 
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tiom;  Imt  (^umot  infer^  that  therefore  God  ought  to  be 
lovedt  because  this  is  an  act  of  reasoning,  of  which,  by 
the  supposition,  he  is  incapable.  Such  a  being  could  have 
no  regard  to  consequences,  and  would  be  universally 
considered  as  free  from  all  obligations  of  nnoral  law. 

Let  conscience  next  be  wanting.  The  being  who  has 
no  conscience  may  Judge  that  a  proposition  is  either  true 
or  false;  but  he  can  neither  approve  of  truth  nor  (Usap^ 
prove  of  wilful  falsehood,  because  these  are  operations  of 
conscience.  The  proposition,  we  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man^  he  may  judge  to  be  true,  as  he  judges 
a  square  to  be  different  from  a  circle;  but  he  has  no  sem^ 
€(f  obligation;  and  nothing  within  him  accuses  or  excuses 
bis  own,  or  his  neighbour's  moral  conduct.  He  judges 
betweoi  right  and  wrong  in  no  other  manner  than  be- 
tween black  and  white.  Without  this  faculty  we  might 
have  inteiiectual  sentiments^  but  we  could  have  none 
which  are  in  themselves  of  a  mond  nature,  none  which 
merit  approbation  as  being  just,  or  benevolent,  and  none 
which  deserve  censure,  as  base,  abominable,  execrable 
flcntiments.  To  a  man  destitute  of  conscience,  the  opi- 
nion that  fraud,  rapine,  and  murder  are  praiseworthy,  and 
ought  to  be  practised,  is  no  more  odious  than  the  propo- 
utioa,  that  a  triangk  cannot  have  more  than  three  angles. 
He  cannot  realize  any  difference  between  natural  apd 
moral  good,  between  natural  and  moral  evil,  between  sin 
and  holiness.  He  can  have  no  religion  of  any  kind:  and 
if  a  man  cannot  realize  that  he  is  under  moral  obliga- 
tions, how  can  you  deal  with  him  as  a  moral  being?  To 
be  a  moral  agent,  you  must  have  conscience. 

Last  c^  all,  let  him  be  destitute  of  the  faculty  and 
pe(wer  of  consdousness;  and  tlien  he  cannot  know  that  he 
thinks,  feels,  wills,  or  does  any  thing.  He  can  never  use 
a  verb  in  the  present  tense^  any  more  than  he  who  wanted 
memory  could  use  one  in  the  past.  But  the  Bible  speaks 
of  moral  agents  as  having  some  knowledge  of  their  own 
present  mental  (^rations;  and  common  sense  decides, 
tbat  a  being  witluNU  consciousness,  who  cannot  know 
what  he  is,  or  is  about,  or  that  he  exists  at  all,  is  not  a 
moral  agent. 

We  cmiclude,  then,  that  the  seven  faculties  oftheun^ 
derstanSng^  the  faculty  offeeUng^  the  faculty  ofvolitUm, 
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theJkcUUy  i^f  agency  ^  and  the  fi&wer  of  exerting  tkem  aU^ 
are  essential  to  constitute  a  moral  agent,  sum  as  man. 
Here  let  it  be  Remembered  too,  that  the  existence  of 
thoughts  is  essential  to  the  power  of  feeling,  and  that  the 
existence  of  thoughts  atid  feelings  both  is  implied  in  the 
power  of  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  being  to  will;  as  is 
an  actual  volition,  to  the  power  ofv  oluntasy  agency.'  for 
we  CANKoT  voluntarily  act,  without  tfn&'isjf  to  act;  and, 
we  cannot  xvill  to  act,  without  some  motive  for  that  voii* 
tion;  which  must  be  either  some  thought  or  feeling. 

Let  any  one  show,  that  any  one  of  the  ten  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  is  not  essential  to  a  moral  agent,  and  he 
will  prove  that  his  Maker  has  done  more  than  was  neces* 
6ary  to  complete  a  moral  agent;  but  not  more  than  enough 
to  produce  just  such  a  moral  agent  as  he  chose  man 
should  be. 

-  Having  ascertained  what  constitutes  man  a  moral 
agent,  we  may  now  remark,  that  his  moral  conduct  must 
be  compared  with  some  law.  That  •  moral  conduct  is 
tight,  in  the  estimation  of  any  law,  and  of  the  person 
who  gives  or  adopts  it,  which  is  conformable  to  thiK 
law;  while  that  which  is  contrary  to  it  is  wrong.  In  the 
opinion  of  men,  that  moral  conduct  is  right  which  is  re* 
quired  by  the  laws  of  moral  agency  which  they  have  laid 
down  for  the  regulation  of  human  actions;  and  in  the 
view  of  the  Most  High,  those  moral  actions  are  right 
which  are  conformable  to  his  requisitions^  while  those 
are  wrong  which  he  has  forbidden.  The  supreme  moral 
law  is  that  given  by  the  Supreme  Being.  If  the  moral 
laws  of  men  interfere  with  those  of  their  Maker,  and  we 
obey  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter,  our  moral 
conduct  will  be  deemed  right  by  men,  and  wrong  by 
God.  When  the  laws  of  God  are  approved  and  adopted 
by  men,  if  their  moral  actions  are  conformable  to  them, 
their  conduct  will  be  deemed  right  by  God  and  men. 
Dr.  Smith  {las  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  wherein  w- 
tue  consists.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  any  thought,  emotion, 
vdition,  or  agency  that  is  a  right  moral  action,  is  a  tir- 
tue;  and  right  moral  conduct  is  virtuous  conduct;  so 
that  there  must  be  as  many  different  kinds  of  moral  vir- 
tue,  as  there  are  diflferent  kinds  of  moral  laws,  and  moral 
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law-ghrers.  When  ChiisdmB  speak  of  virtue^  in  distinc-^ 
tion  from  courage,  strength,  or  authority,  they  mean  by 
it  conformity  to  the  moral  law.  Which  Jehovah  has  given 
for  the  government  of  our  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions, 
and  actions.  With  them  it  is  synonymous  with  righteous- 
ness. 

The  inquiry,  bow  men,  if  left  to  themselves,  in  a  state 
of  society,  without  any  previous  instruction,  but  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  native  faculties  of  the  mind,  might 
nave  formed  moral  sentiments^  we  leave  to  Dr.  Smith,  and 
other  theorists.  It  is  much  like  the  inquiry,  how  human 
language  might  have  originated,  with  which  Dr.  Smith 
has  amused  us  in  his  ^*  considerations,"  appended  to  his 
theory.  He  proposes,  indeed,  to  show  how  language  w<is 
first  formed^  but  he  has  done  nothing  like  it.  The  truth 
18,  man  was  no  sooner  formed  upon  earth,  than  his 
Maker  taught  him  at  least  the  rudiments  of  language, 
and  gave  him  some  rules  of  moral  conduct.  In  an  anony- 
mous work,  entitled  ^'  Revelation  Examined  with  Can- 
dour," we  find  the  following  judicious  remarks: 

^  That  God  made  man  a  sociable  creature,  does  not  need  to 
be  proved;  and  that,  when  he  made  him  such,  he  withheld  no- 
tbiDg  from  him  that  was  in  any  wise  necessary  to  his  well  being 
Ia  society,  is  a  clear  consequence  from  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God;  and  if  he  withheld  nothing  any  way  necessary  to 
his  well-being,  much  less  would  he  withhold  from  him  that 
which  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  happiness  a  reasonable 
creature  is  capable  of  in  this  world.  If  the  Lord  God  made 
Adam  a  help  meet  far  him,  because  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,  can  we  imagine  he  would  leave  him  unfurnished  of 
the  means  to  make  that  help  useful  and  delightful  to  him?  If  it 
was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  certainly  neither  was  it  good 
for  him  to  have  a  companion,  to  whom  be  could  not  readily 
communicate  his  thoughts,  with  whom  he  could  neither  ease 
his  anxieties,  nor  divide  or  double  his  joys,  by  a  kind,  a 
friendly,  a  reasonable,  a  religious  conversation;  and  how  he 
could  do  this  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  or  to  any  height  of 
rational  happiness,  is  utterly  inconceivable  without  the  use  of 
speech.— If  sounds  had  any  natural  force  to  express  things,  it 
is  impossible  the  meaning  of  them  could  ever  be  doubtful,  even 
at  the  first  hearing:  and  wheteas  the  ccmtrary  to  this  is  unde- 
niably the  truth;  and  there  is  no  relation  between  sounds  and 
things;  and  words  signify  things,  from  no  other  than  the  arbi- 
trary agreement  of  men;  it  b  evident,  that  language  is  not  na- 
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tural,  but  instituted;  and  to  suppose  Adam  not  endowed  wiik 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  it,  is  to  sumioae  him  formed  in  « 
much  worse  condition  than  ^e  birds  of  the  air,  or  tlie  beasts 
of  the  field;  who  have  all  natural  means  of  communicating 
their  wants  and  desires,  and  what  other  ideas  are  necessary  to  be 
communicated  for  their  mutual  aid  and  well-being,  by  uniform 
and  regular  sounds,  immediately  and  equally  intelligible  to  the 
whole  species.  And  that  the  inferior  animals  have  not  the  ad* 
vantage  of  these  sounds  from  instructaon  or  the  example  of 
their  parents  is  evident;  because  they  are  uniformly  endowed 
with  them  in  all  regions,  and  at  all  distances  from  their  own 
species;  and  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  they  have  their  several 
languages,  such  as  they  are,  by  instinct;  that  is,  either  imme- 
diately from  the  divine  influence,  or  from  some  establishment 
of  infinite  wisdom  in  their  formation;  or  in  other  words,  tfast 
they  are  taught  of  God.  And  certainly  none  will  be  so  absurd 
as  to  imagine,  that  God  was  less  careful  in  the  fiormatton  of 
men,  or  furnished  them  less  perfecdy  for  all  the  ends  of  so- 
ciety, than  he  furnished  the  fowls  of  the  ur,  or  the  beasts  of 
the  fields;  God  forbid!«-»The  perfection  and  felicity  of  man,  and 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  necessarily  required,  that 
Adam  should  be  supernaturally  endowed  with  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  language.  And  therefore,  as  certain  as  it  can  be, 
that  pAan  was  made  perfect  and  happy,  and  that  God  is  wise 
and  good;  so  certain  is  it,  that  when  Adam  and  jEtvwerefi>roe 
ed,  they  were  enabled  by  God  to  converse  and  communicate 
their  thoughts  in  all  the  perfection  of  language  necessary  to  aD 
the  ends  w  their  creation.  And  as  this  was  the  conduct  most 
becoming  the  goodness  of  God,  so  we  are  assured  by  Mos€9^ 
that  it  was  that  to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  determined  him: 
for  we  find,  that  Adam  gave  names  to  all  the  creatures  before 
Eve  was  formed;  and  consequently,  before  necessity  taught  him 
the  use  of  speech."  Vol.  I.  p.  34— S9« 

This  is  a  much  more  rational  account  of  (he  formation 
of  language,  than  the  philosophical  fable  that  men  were 
in  the  first  age  of  the  world  a  set  of  savages,  until  their 
necessities  compelled  them  by  common  consent  to  frame 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  The  original  language  of 
mankind  may  have  been  enlarged,  and  variously  modified, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Smith,  but  it  never  was 
at  first  formed  by  mere  human  consultation  and  inge- 
nuity. 

The  inquiry,  how  the  dtSer^t  moral  sentiments  of 
mankind  have  actually  been  formed,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; but  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  each  opinion  concern- 
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ing  moral  lawB,  agents,  and  agency,  would  require  a  mu 
nute  history  of  every  man's  mind,  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave.  On  this  subject  we  shall  offer  but  a  few  remarks. 

Man  possesses  the  requisite  powers  for  the  formation  of 
moral  sentiments,  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  It  is  as  natural  to 
him  to  form  judgments  upon  morale  as  upon  other  sub« 
jects.  He  contemplates  certain  laws  of  conduct,  which 
have  been  proposed  to  him  by  some  who  have  lived  and 
acted  before  him,  by  some  whom  he  deems  wiser  than 
himself;  he  approves  of  those  laws,  and  resolves  to  act  in 
obedience  to  them;  they  become  his  own  rules,  and  so 
long  as  he  judges  them  to  be  wise,  good,  and  obligatory 
on  him,  his  conscience  approves  of  his  conformity  to 
them,  or  disapproves  of  any  transgression  of  them.  The 
greater  part  of  all  man's  moral  sentiments  are  the  result 
of  instruction,  and  the  ccMisequent  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  upon  that  instruction.  Thus  the  first  man,  Adam, 
came  by  his  opinions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  propriety  and 
impropriety,  of  justice  and  injustice.  No  sooner  had  God 
formed  him,  than  he  spoke  to  him,  in  audible  language, 
which  was  the  origin  of  that  human  speech  for  which 
man's  organs  were  fitted;  and  began  to  teach  him  what 
course  of  moral  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue.  The  in* 
struction  was  contemplated,  and  the  conscience  of  Adam 
approved  of  the  mandates  of  Heaven.  His  mind  conceiv- 
ed of  the  relations  of  a  Creator  and  creature,  and  of  the 
reasons  resulting  from  his  own  and  the  divine  character, 
why  he  should  conform  to  the  revealed  will  of  his  Supe- 
rior and  Benefactor;  and  his  conscience,  thus  enlightened, 
informed  him,  that  he  at^ht  implicitly  to  obey  God* 
Man  had  fiiculties  for  the  reception  of  instruction  and 
the  formation  of  moral  sentiments  in  this  manner;  but 
had  Jehovah  never  revealed  his  pleasure  concerning 
man's  conduct,  neither  by  direct  commandment,  nor  the 
constiiution  and  government  of  the  human  mind,  there 
'never  would  have  been  any  supreme,  paramount  moral 
kw.  The  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  only  ultimate  crite^ 
rion  of  our  moral  actions, 

Tlve  first  human  pair  havmg  been  taught  of  God^  in* 
structed  their  children,  and  their  children's  children  for 
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nearly  a  thousand  years;  and  these  all  demed  many  of 
their  moral  sentiments  from  Adam,  after  reflection  upoo 
his  opinions  and  practice,  as  he  did  from  his  Maker.  In 
this  manner  every  man  has  derived  many  of  his  nioni 
sentiments,  for  there  is  no  living,  thinking,  sensittve 
man,  who  has  not  b^en  influenced  by  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  those  with  whom  he  has  lived,  and  especially 
by  those  of  his  parents,  or  of  the  guardians  of  his  child- 
hood and  vouth. 

Having  begun  to  form  moral  sentiments,  in  conse- 
quence of  instruction,  we  often  proceed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  other  rules  in  our  minds,  by  reflecting  on  our 
own  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain,  whether  they  con* 
sist  in  sympathetic  or  other  feelings;  and  by  reasoning 
from  the  principles  of  action  already  received  by  us. 
Our/eeiinge  furnish  some  of  the  most  flrequentiy  influfB- 
tiai  motives  for  willing  to  reason,  judge,  and  legislate, od 
moral  subjects;  and  since  we  can  attend  to  such  subjects 
as  we  will,  and  to  them  almost  exclusively,  and  can  by 
down  laws  only  concerning  things  of  which  we  think,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  in  multitudes  of  instances  our  mo- 
ral judgments  coincide  with  the  state  of  our  heart.  Heooe 
we  learn  the  importance  of  either  having  right  feelingfi 
or  else  of  banbhing  them  as  much  as  possible,  when  we 
resolve  to  form  a  rule  of  moral  action,  or  to  decide  con- 
cerning our  own,  or  our  neighbour's  conformity  to  oor 
moral  code. 

The  reason  why  men  approve  of  some  actions  ia 
themselves  and  their  fellow- men,  and  disapprove  of 
others,  we  take  to  be  this;,  every  man  has  a  conscieoce, 
and  judges  every  other  man  to  have  one;  every  man  has 
formed  at  least  some  general  rules,  which  he  thinks  every 
man  ought  to  know  and  regard;  and,  while  he  remains  of 
this  opinion,  he  must  necessarily,  from  the  connectioa 
which  God  has  established  between  the  judgment  and 
the  conscience,  approve  of  conformity,  and  disapprove  of 
non-conformity  to  his  own  moral  sentiments*  It  is  as  ne* 
turaito  man  to  approve  of  what  he  Judges  to  bt  morally 
right,  good,  fit,  just,  and  benevolent,  and  to  diaapprove 
of  what  he  judges  to  be  morally  wrong,  unfit,  evil,  unjust 
and  malevolent,  as  it  is  to  will  from  k  suificieat  iodue^' 
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tQ€ti^  or  to  acty  90  far  33  he  ha^  pawer»  ^s  he  WiU^  If 
you  ask,  why  it  is  natural  to  bimy  our  answer  is;  that  the 
infinitely  wise  Go4  formed  his  nature;  and  he  who  made 
man  a  SQCial>  a  voluntary,  an  intelligent  agent,  made  hioi 
also,  in  his  very  constitution,  a  poral  agent.  This  u  our 
theory  of  moral  sentiments.  Whedier  it  corresponds  with 
#ie  dictates  of  qprno^on  sense,  and  the  Word  of  God,. 
Jue^e  ye.  If  tl)e  Bible  does  not  teach,  that  men  have  the 
faculty  of  conscience,  which  must  be  exercised  to  discerri 
between  good  and  evU^  which  may  be  blinded,  and  even 
seared^  or  rectified,  and  good,  we  have  re^d  it  in  vain^ 

Appeobaxiqv  is  considered  by  Dr.  Cogan,  {Philo. 
Treat,  p.  67,)  as  both  **  a  passion  and  an  aSection;*'  and 
We  should  not  wonder  if  many  should  hesitate  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  this  mental  operation  its  place  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  mental  phenomena;  for  every  operation  of  con- 
science partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  judgment  and  afeehng. 
Hence  some  have  called  approbation  an  act  of  the  jttdg- 
ment^  and  others  an  act  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Reid,  we  think, 
has  clearly  shown,  that  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^ 
but  a  distinct  mental  act^  that  [partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both*  An  act  of  the  conscience  is,  in  mental  science, 
what  the  participle  is^  in  the  classification  of  the  word^ 
of  our  language.  Of  approbation^  however,  Dr.  Cogan 
says,  ^^  the  term  has  never  been  profaned  by  the  applica-r 
tion  of  it  to  guilty  pursuits,  dishonourable  success,  or  un- 
worthy sentiments,  however  they  may  flatter  our  vanity, 
OT  be  the  completion  of  our  wishes.^'  He  observes  also, 
that  "  approbation  accompanies  complacency."  We  re- 
.€ord  it,  as  a  rule  of  mental  operation,  that  the  affectum  of 
complacency  in  a  moral  object  cannot  exist  without  some 
previous  act  oj  the  conscienee  in  approving  of  that  ob* 
.^ecU  In  other  words,  men  cannot  feel  the  love  of  com- 
placency for  any  moral  action,  law,  or  character,  without 
first  Q^provir^  of  it  as  such.  Could  we  proceed  a  little 
further  and  say,  complacency  in  moral  good  is  always  con* 
sequent  upon  the  approbation  of  it^  in  the  minds  of  men^ 
it  would  be  a  happiness  indeed,  for  tlien  the  hearts  of  the 
sons  of  men  would  be. as  virtuous  as  their  consciences.  Let 
this  animate  us,  that  it  shall  be  so,  in  every  mind  that  is 
ti»ieotly  ^aoetifiedt  We  shall  b^  like  Qdd,  when  we  ^e 
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pecfect;  and  he  always  feds  oomi^ceiiej  in  dl  tlnnp 
which  he  approves. 

It  will  follow^  from  what  has  just  been  said*  that  in  r& 
generating  a  Miner,  God  rectifies  his  conscience  befoie, 
(in  the  order  of  nature)  he  rectifies  his  heart.  This  is  one 
part  of  the  ^*  enlightening  tur  minds  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ/'  which  is  essential  to  the  renewing  of  our  wUk^ 
and  the  persuading  of  our  hearts.  Our  consciences  must 
be  purged  from  deadworks^  before  we  can  serve  the  livin|; 
God. 

Dr.  Cogan,  and  many  others,  seem  much  at  a  loss  to 
determine  wherein  happiness  and  misery,  or  pleasure  and 
pain,  consist.  *^  Should  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  '^  in  what 
do  Uiis  good  and  evil  consist?  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  To  say  that  they  consist  in  a 
certain  consciousness  of  well-being,  or  of  a  comfortless 
existence,  would  be  little  more  than  to  assert  that  happi- 
ness consists  in  being  happy,  and  misery  in  being  misera- 
ble." Philo.  Treat,  p.  38.  It  became  him  to  settle  this 
point;  for  he  represents  all  our  passions  and  a&ctions, 
except  his  **  introductosy  emotions,"  as  originating  in  the 
love  of  vrell' beings  or  the  desire  of  obtaining  happiness 
and  avoiding  misery.  We  have  already  given  our  ofM- 
nion,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  attributes  of/eeBng.  If 
we  had  no  feelings  we  should  be  the  subjects  of  neither. 
Pain  is  more  commonly  applied  to  oqr  sensations  than  to 
our  emotions;  but  it  is  proper  with  either:  and  by  nrisery 
is  commonly  intended  some  series  of  painful  feelings; 
while  happiness  is  expressive  of  some  series  of  gratcfol 
sensations  and  affections.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  a  happy 
thought^  sentiment,  expression,  or  action;  but  we  always 
mean,  a  thought  calculated  to  excite  some  happy  feelings; 
or  a  sentiment,  expression,  or  action,  that  occasicms 
some  agreeable  feelings  in  ourselves  or  others.    - 

Since,  therefore,  all  our  happiness  or  unhappiness  con- 
sists in  our  feelings,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  regp- 
late  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain,  and  secure,  the 
highest  felicity  of  which  we  are  capable.  Dr.  Cogan*s 
^^  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,"  principally  rdates 
to  this  subject.  It  consists  of  three  dissertations  "oo 
welUbeing^  or  happiness:^^  in  the  first  c^  which  be  treats 
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of  *'  the  beneficial  and  pernicious  agency  of  the  passiom;^^ 
pnder  which  term  he  now  includes  all  our  emotions:  in 
the  second  of  which  he  considers  '^  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers as  guides  and  directors  in  the  pursuit  of  well-being: 
and  in  the  third,  discourses  ^^  on  the  nature  and  sources 
of  weU-being.'^  His  last  dissertation^or  at  least  that  por« 
tion  of  it  which  respects  the  nature  of  happiness^  should 
have  been  first  We  agree  with  him,  that  *^  it  is  very  ex- 
traordinary that^  although  the  poissession  of  good  be  the 
incessant  desire  of  every  individual,  mankind  in  general 
take  so  little  pains  to  form  adequate  notions  of  this  good; 
to  examine  minutely  in  what  it  consists,  and  by  what 
specific  means  it  can  be  obtained."  p.  269.  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary moreover,  that  so  acute  a  philosopher  as  Dr. 
Cogan  should  not  be  able,  after  all  his  researches,  to 
state  wherein  happiness  consists,  even  after  he  had  stum* 
bled  on  the  truth,  that  **  where  no  feeling  is  excited,  we 
arc  dead  both  to  pleasure  and  painy  p.  272. 

The  second  of  these  Dissertations  must  receive  some 
attention.  In  it  the  author  uses  intellectual  powers,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  intellectual  faculties.  How  the  operations 
of  these  faculties  affect  our  happiness  he  proposes  to  con- 
sider. We  have  already  shown,  that  every  emotion  is 
dependent,  for  its  existence,  on  some  antecedent  thought, 
or  intellectual  operation;  and  we  add  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  thoughts  are  followed  by  some  feelings, 
which,  according  to  thieir  nature,  are  either  pleasing  or 
painful.  Our  happiness,  or  unhappiness,  depends  ulti- 
mately, therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  our  thoughts. 
Would  we  be  happy,  we  must  regulate  our  thoughts 
according  to  the  counsels  of  our  Supreme  Ruler,  who  has 
informed  us  what  operations  of  the  und  rstanding  will 
produce  glad  hearts.  If  our  thoughts  are  holy,  our  emo- 
tions will  be  holy  also. 

"  The  office  of  these  powers,*'  or,  we  would  say,  of  the  seven 
faculties  of  the  understanding ^*'*'\%  to  instruct  us,"  through  di- 
vine assistance  and  revelation^  "  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
our  real  wants  and  our  mental  resources;  and  of  the  existence, 
modes  of  existence,  characteristic  properties,  influence,  con- 
nexions, of  every  thing,  and  every  subject,  with  which  we  may 
have  any  concern)  that  we  may  discover  on  what  to  place  our 
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afiectionsf  the  due  degree  of  affection  that  each  particolar  bb« 
ject  may  merit;  and  the  due  degree  of  hatred  and  averaion  we 
should  entertain  towards  those  causes  which  endanger  our  wel« 
fare ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  select  the  proper  objects  of  our 
(ihoicest  affections,  the  indulgence  of  which  constitutes  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  felicity ;  that  we  may  be  able  uniformly  to  act 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  procqre  to  ourselves,  and  communicate 
to  others,  as  large  a  portion  o(  gcod^  as  the  state  of  humantf 
will  admit,  and  escape  the  namberless  ills  to  which  it  is  expos* 
ed«  It  is  also  their  office  to  place  before  us  the  line  of  conduct 
most  productive  of  the  grana  desideratum  Happiness,  both  as 
individuals,^  and  as  connected  and  social  beings;  and  render  the 
mind  familiar  with  such  motives  as  may  counteract  ai^d  subdue 
Its  irregtJar  propensities.*'  Ethical  Treatise^  p,  146. 

We  add,  it  is  the  office  also  of  these  faculties,  to  ascer- 
tain what  God  has  revealed  as  the  rule  of  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  our  fellow-men,  our  God  and  Saviour;  to  be 
conscious  of  what  we  are  doing;  to  remember  what  we 
have  learned  concerning  our  own  obligations,  character 
and  conduct,  and  thereby  make  the  necessary  (H^epara- 
tion  for  repentance  and  future  obedience;  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  our  own  actions,  and  the  moral  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  any  concern;  to  regulate  all 
our  feelings;  and  to  furnish,  or  present  alt  the  motives 
which  govern  our  wills;  that  thus  knowing  the  Supreme 
Good,  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  for  ever. 

It  must  be  deemed  a  matter  of  some  interest,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  number  of  these  inteSecttdal/acultia. 
Dr.  Cogan  seems  to  have  thought,  that  there  are  as  many 
faculties  as  we  have  powerSy  or  vfiodes  of  intellecttial  ope- 
ration; and  no  wonder,  for  he  has  never  distinguished  be- 
tween a  faculty  and  a  power.  Now  the  intellect  has  t 
power  to  do,  every  thing  which  it  actually  does  perform; 
but  some  of  its  operations  are  simple,  and  others  com- 
plex* There  are  as  many  faculties  as  there  are  modes  of 
simple  operation;  but  a  complex  operation  is  the  result  of 
two  or  more  of  the  seven  faculties  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, and  not  of  a  distinct  faculty.  Some  of  our  pawen 
of  intellectual  operation,  of  course  imply  tlie  existence 
and  energy  of  only  one  faculty,  in  conjunction  with  what- 
ever else  is;  requisite  to  produce  the  operation;  while 
others  imply  the  cxist^pce  of  two  or  mpre  faculties,  aod 
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their  co-operation,  in  producing  compkx  oparatiooa* 
These  truths  will  be  illustrated  in  the  examination  of  the 
real  or  imaginary  iacuUies  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cogan. 

He  writes,  J^^,  of  a  faculty  of  possessing  Ideas*  This 
18  our  faculty  of  Coneeptum^  Understandings  or  Intuitions 
for  by  an  idea  we  mean  an  act  of  the  mind,  in  conceivings 
apprehending,  or  understandkig  any  thing.  Dr.  Reid  has 
abundantly  evinced,  that  in  Sie  language  of  comiBoa 
aenae,  a  notion,  an  idea,  and  a  mental  conception,  denoMi 
the  same  thing.  Dr.  C.  has  written  a  good  deal  that  is 
unintelligible  on  this  subject;  but  taking  the  word  in  our 
own  acceptation  of  it,  we  agree  with  him*  that  '^  An  Idea 
is  the  grand  exciting  cause  of  every  passion  and  affec* 
tion."  p.  153.  It  is  not,  however,  of  every  sensation. 

His  2nd  faculty  is  that  of  Perception;  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  object;  for  we  certainly  perceive  external 
objects,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  Jive  senses^ 
and  have,  ihtreforejhe  classes  of  perceptions.  But  we  do 
object  to  his  remark,  under  this  bead,  that  Perception  is 
the  basis  of  even/  oth^  mental  operation;  for  it  is  not  true. 
Conception,  memory,  and  consciousness,  are  no  more 
dependent  on  Perception  by  the  senses,  than  Perception 
is  on  them*  Each  of  them  is  an  original  faculty  of  the 
mind. 

With  his  S(/  '*  faculty,"  of  Attention^  we  have  no  ac- 
quaintance. Attention  we  think  the  name  of  acom- 
|>lex  mental  operation,  which  includes  a  judgment  that 
something  may  be  perceived,  or  understood,  or  inferred, 
remembered,  or  known,  and  a  vo&tion  to  keep  the  bodily 
organs  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the  expected  percep- 
tion, or  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  employed  in 
such  a  way  as  we  think  most  likely  to  secure  the  object  of 
attention.  Let  an  officer  cry  **  attention''  to  his  soldiers, 
and  if  they  vn/l  to  hear  his  commands,  fix  their  eyes  on 
him,  and  listen,  that  they  may  know  his  pleasure,  they 
exemplify  the  mental  operation  of  attention. 

iNquiRT,  instead  of  being  a  4th  faculty,  is  a  complex 
mental  operation,  which  includes  a  volition  to  frame  pro- 
positions, and  state  them  in  the  form  of  questions  coa- 
peming  any  subject;  together  with  the  exertion  of  our 
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faculty  of  agency,  upon  our  conception  and  judgment  in 
doing  what  we  have  willed. 

Observation  is  a  complex  mental  operation,  (and 
not  a  5/A  faculty,)  which  may  be  resolved  into  a  volition 
to  perceive  what  may  be  perceived  in  relation  to  any  ex- 
ternal object,  for  some  time.  It  is  a  voluntary,  continued 
perception  of  objects.  We  see  a  man  at  once,  but  we  ob- 
serve him,  if  we  continue,  from  willing  it,  to  see  him  for 
any  while.  Hence  a  statement  of  any  thing  which  we  have 
perceived  is  called  an  observation. 

Dr.  Cogan  names,  as  a  6th  faculty,  Consideration; 
which  we  conceive  to  be  a  voluntary,  and  for  some  time, 
continued  conception,  intuition,  or  remembrance  of 
something.  Thus  we  observe  external  things;  and  we 
consider  our  own  and  our  neighbour's  thoughts,  feelings, 
volitions  and  actions.  '*Thus  saith  the  Lord,  consider 
your  ways." 

Reflection,  Dr.  C's  1th  faculty,  we  deem  nothing 
more  than  a  voluntary  exertion  of  some  one  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  in  relation  to  something  before  expert- 
enced,  or  known.  Reflection  most  i[^ommonly  denotes  the 
turning  again  of  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  itself,  and 
its  own  conscious  operations. 

8/i^.  Investigation  is  the  institution  of  an  inquiry 
into  any  subject,  from  the  desire  or  the  determination  to 
form  some  judgment  concerning  it 

9/y.  Contemplation  is  a  voluntary,  general,  and 
serious  consideration  of  any  object.  It  is  ^^  an  extensive 
survey"  of  something,  as  from  some  elevated,  and  sa- 
cred temple, 

10/y.  Meditation  is  the  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  some  future  conduct  or  event.  Thus, 
we  meditate,  what  we  shall  say  or  do,  when  we  are 
brought  into  judgment.  ^*  Meditate  on  these  things:" 
think  on  them  before  hand,  that  you  may  hereafter  think, 
speak,  feel,  and  appear,  as  it  will  be  desirable  you 
should. 

11/y.  Dr.  Cogan's  faculty  of  Understanding  is 
our  faculty  of  Conception,  by  which  we  form  notions  of 
any  object.  We  sometimes  style  it  as  he  does.  When 
this  faculty  is  employed  in  conceiving  of  images^  it  is 
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called  die  Imagination;  for  imagmatiam  are  but  a  species 
of  conceptions.  Dr.  C.  and  many  others,  require  for  the 
work  of  imagination,  a  distinct  faculty^  without  any  suf- 
ficient  reason. 

12/y.  CoMFR£H£NSioN  is  nothing  more  than  an  cx* 
tensive  and  firm  understanding  of  any  thing.  It  is  a  name 
used  to  denote  a  particular  operation  of  the  faculty  of 
Conception. 

IS/y.  Dr.  Cogan  mentions  the  faculty  of  Concef* 
Tio  V.  There  is  such  a  faculty,  but  not  distinct  from  that 
by  which  we  have  ideas. 

14/y.  Discernment  is  the  name  for  any  act  oi con* 
ception  which  has  some  difference  between  two  things 
for  its  object.  We  should  discern  between  good  and  evu. 

\5ly.  Discrimination  is  the  name  of  any  act  of 
the  judgment  which  has  some  difference  for  its  object. 
We  discern^  when  we  apprehend  a  difference;  we  discri- 
minate^  when  we  frame  a  judgment  in  relation  to  that  dif- 
ference. 

As  the  l&th  faculty,  Dr.  C.  gives  us  Abstrac- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  greater  part  of  me* 
taphysical  writers  of  the  modem  school  consider  abstrac- 
tion as  the  work  of  the  faculty  of  abstraction^  to  which 
they  assign  the  work  of  manufacturing  abstract  ideas.  If 
abstraction  is  a  simple  mental  operation  they  are  correct; 
if  it  is  a  complex  one,  we  have  yet  proof  of  no  more  than 
seven  intellectual  faculties.  In  abstracting  we  ^^  separate^ 
in  idea,  qualities  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  from  the 
bodies  and  subjects  to  which  they  essentially  belong; 
and  consider  them  as  if  they  possessed  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent existence.''  p.  175.  And  is  this  one  simple 
act  of  mind?  It  rather  appears  to  us,  that  in  abstraction 
nve  perceive,  or  conceive  of  objects,  and  their  attributes; 
that  we  resolve  to  banish  some  of  these  attributes  from 
our  consideration  at  particular  times,  and  to  consider  the 
remainder;  and  that  our  faculty  of  agency  is  obedient  to 
our  will  in  this  matter.  We  will  also  to  contemplate  an 
attribute  without  regard  to  any  one  particular  object  of 
which  it  is  an  attribute,  and  we  do  what  we  will.  These 
attributes  when  thus  abstracted  from  the  objects  to  which 
they  belongi  receive  names.  Thus  we  perceive  a  green 
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-leaf,  «  green  wiadow*bUnd,  a  green  grasshopper;  we  per- 
ceive a  leaf,  and  its  aUribute^  expressed  by  the  adjective 
green^  and  so  of  the  rest;  and  since  we  find  the  same  at- 
tribute belonging  to  several  different  objects,  we  deter^ 
mine  to  conceive  of  ihe  attribute,  while  we  banish  from 
our  attention  those  objects,  and  that  we  may  speak  of 
this  attribute  as  common  to  many  things,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  things  themselves^  we  call  it  green* 
4ie$s.  It  is  greenness  which  we  attribute  to  the  leaf,  the 
window-blind,  and  the  grasshopper,  when  we  say  they 
are  green. 

Abstraction  implies  the  conception  of  a  whole  thing, 
-aiid  of  its  parts,  and  attributes,  together  with  the  vcditioD 
to  :think  of  a  part,  or  an  attribute,  without  regard  to  the 
whole*  If  this  can  be  done  with  any  one  faculty,  we  have 
jiot  yet  discovered  it  in  ourselves,  and  we  doubt  if  others 
iiave  in  themselves. 

In  the  17M  place,  Dr.  C.  treats  pfl'/A^jissocxATioir  of 
Ideas  J  for  which  he  thinks  we  must  have  a  distinct  facul- 
4y.  This  likewise  is  a  complex  operation*  We  not  only 
.discern  and  discriminate  between  objects,  but  we  com- 
pare them.  We  perceive,  or  conceive  of,  the  attributes 
of  several  diffeisnt  objects,  9XiA  judge  many  objects  to  be 
similar  in  one,  or  more,  of  their  attributes.  Upon  the 
discovery  of  some  similarity  in  objects,  we  resolve  to  put 
them  together  in  the  same  class  of  things.  Thus  we  put 
all  things  which  have  the  attribute  of  green,  into  tbr 
class  of  green  things.  This  is  really  the  process  of  asso- 
ciation or  classification;  and  we  not  only  associate  ideas, 
but  feelings,  judgments, .<and  all  other  mental  operationsi 
as  well  as  material  and  spiritual  substi^nces.  This  classi- 
fication is  of  peculiar  service  to  the  memory;  for  the  re* 
coUeciion  of  a  single  object  in  a  class  is  often  followed 
by  the  spontaneous  remembrance  oi  many  other  things 
in  tlie  same  btmdle  of  ideas. 

In  the  ISM  place,  Dr.  £.  gives  us  Reason^  and  in  the 
19^^  Ju^^ment.  We  are  happy  to  recognize  our  friends, 
and  hope  our  readers  will  receive  them,  in  conjunctioo 
with  five  other  intellectual  faculties,  as  their  guides,  un- 
der God,  to  perfect  bliss*  To  these  are  immediately  ad- 
dressed all  the  means  of  grace,,  that  are  jultpmately  des^- 
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ed  to  meliorate  our  hearts;  and  whenever  these  means 
arc  rendered  effectual  by  the  Spirit,  to  the  sanctification 
of  our  thoughts,  our  emotions,  by  an  established  law  of 
the  mind,  will  become  holy  also. 


Article  IL— il  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  on  Catho^ 
lid  Principles.  By  J.  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  New-York,  1816, 
pp.  400, 8vo. 

It  b  worse  than  in  vain  to  decry  the  peculiarities  c^ 
an  author,  as  if  they  must  necessarily  be  faults.  They 
may  constitute  the  chief  excellencies  of  bis  performance. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  general  fault  of  authors  that  they  have 
no  distinguishing  traits  of  style;  because  they  have  none 
of  thought;  but  write  in  a  very  conunon,  duH,  stiff  man- 
ner, like  the  great  herd  of  professional  scribblers,  who 
write  for  pay  and  not  for  their  owjn  pleasure,  nor  from  a 
desire  to  do  good.  Those  who  have  no  peculiarities^ 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  they  will  not  be  read»  unless  it 
is  by  a  few  partial  friends,  who  may  love  their  persons, 
and  therefore  consent  to  doze  over  dieir  pages. 

Of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  happy  to  remark,  that 
St  is  in  general  written  with  classical  accuracy;  and  as  for 
the  singularities  presented,  they  **  smack,''  (to  use  one  of 
his  favourite  terms)  of  Dr.  Mason.  If  he  wet«  just  like 
the  great  mass  of  good  men,  we  should  be  heartily  sorry 
fio*  it.  We  love  a  variety,  and  thank  God  for  it.  No 
one  need  inform  us  what  productions  are  from  Dr.  Ma^* 
son's  pen:  they  speak  for  themselves,  and  beat  the  in^ 
pression  of  his  character. 

His  Plea  is  principally  designed  to  convince  the  As-^ 
Mociate  Reformed^  the  Associate^  and  the  Rejbrmed  Pres* 
byterian  ChurcheSj  that  receive  the  same  confession  of 
imth,  form  of  government,  and  directmy  for  worship, 
that  they  ought  to  manifest  their  love  to  each  other,  by  a 
friendly  intercommunion  with  their  brethren  in  die  ordi- 
nance  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Each  of  the  two  bat  men- 
ticmed  denominatioiis  hu  Itttherto  thought  it  1o  be  its 

Vol.  I.  SR  No.  4. 
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duty  to  continue  in  an  insulated  state.  They  refuse  to 
receive  by  recommendation  any  minister  of  the  gospel, 
or  private  christian,  from  any  other  church;  they  dismiss 
none  with  testimonials  of  their  regular  standing;  and  have 
formerly  fulminated  the  excommunication  of  their  Ses- 
sions and  Presbyteries  against  the  few  individuals  who 
have  dared  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  by  any  other 
Presbyterians  than  those  of  their  own  respective  cast 
Something  of  their  rigidity,  they  have,  however,  relaxed 
of  late.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church,  was  in  the 
same  insulated  state,  as  it  respects  communion,  until,  i& 
1810,  Dr.  Mason  so  far  disregarded  the  custom  of  his 
tribe,  as  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  and  the  conductor  of  this  Review,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New- York;  with 
communicants  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly^ 
For  this  aggravated  offence^  as  it  was  deemed  by  many 
of  his  soudiem  and  western  brethren.  Dr.  Mason  was 
called  to  answer  before  the  Synod  of  the  Associate  Re* 
formed  Church,  more  than  once:  and  the  necessi^  be 
found  of  repeatedly  vindicating  himself,  before  weak  can-' 
sciences^  produced  the  Plea  on  our  table. 

He  does  not  undertake  his  work  by  halves;  but  writes 
for  the  whole  church  of  God  on  earth;  which,  he  coo- 
tends,  is  one;  and  ought  to  evince  her  unity  before  all 
men.  However  men  may  judge  upon  the  subject,  the 
Lord  esteems  all  those  different  denominations  that  hM 
the  Head^  in  all  things  essential  to  constitute  the  Chris* 
tian  profession,  but  different  members  of  one  body.  •*  M 
the  body  is  one y  and  hath  many  members;  and  all  the  mem- 
iers  of  that  one  body^  being  many,  are  oke  bodt;  » 
also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  ints 
one  body^  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles^  whether  we 
be  bond  or  free;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  oif  i 
Spirit.  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  maky.*** 
On  this  passage  Dr.  M.  rests  the  proof  of  the  unity  of 
the  visible  church. 

To  this  whole  church^and  to  every  individual  d  it 
who  credibly  professes  knowledge  to  discern  the  lMrd*s 

•  1  Cor.  sti.  I3.«.U. 
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body,  dnd  faith  to  feed  upon  him,  has  the  Redeemer 
given  the  ordinance  of  the  sacramental  supper.  Hence 
our  author  argues  most  cogently  that, 

^  The  members  of  this  body  of  Christ  have  a  common  and  uh* 
alienable  interest  in  all  the  provision  which  God  has  made  for 
its  nutriment,  growth,  and  consolation;  and  that  simply  and  ab* 
aolutely,  because  they  are  members  of  that  body.  Therefore, 

The  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  individuaUy  and  col- 
lectively^  are  under  a  moral  necessity,  i«  e.  under  tne  obliga^ 
tion  of  God's  authority,  to  recognise  each  other's  character  and 
privileges;  and,  consequently,  not  to  deny  the  tokens  of  such 
recognition.  Sacramental  communion  is  one  of  those  tokens: 
therefore,  the  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  om  such^  are  uOf 
der  the  obligation  of  God's  authority  to  recognise  their  relation 
to  Christ  and  to  each  other,  by  joining  together  in  sacramental 
communion.  Nor  has  any  church  upon  earth  the  power  to  re- 
fuse a  seat  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  to  one  whose  *  conversa* 
tion  is  as  becometh  the  gospeL'  If  she  has,  she  has  derived  it 
from  some  other  quarter  than  her  Master's  grant:  and  founds 
the  privilege  of  communiim  with  her  in  something  else  than  a 
person's  *  having  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  walking 
in  him.'  Let  her  look  to  herself,  and  see  what  account  she 
shall  be  able  to  render  of  her  usurpation. 

This  general  conclusion,  flowing  irrefragably  from  the  scrips 
tural  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  body  and  the  union  and 
communion  of  its  members,  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  tenureby  which  all  Christian  churches  and 
people  hold  their  Christian  privileges. 

But,  to  press  the  matter  a  little  closer.  These  true  churches 
and  Christians  have  a  right  to  the  holy  sacraments,  or  they 
have  not.  If  not,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  call  them  true  churches; 
the  rightful  possession  of  the  sacraments  being  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  true  church.  They  have  then  such  a  right. 
How  did  they  obtain  it?  By  a  grant  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  unquestionably.  He  gave  all  church*privileges  to  his 
church  catholic;  and  from  diis  catholic  grant  do  all  particular 
churches  derive  their  right  to,  and  their  property  in  whatever 
privileges  they  enjoy.*  Other  true  churches,  then,  hold  their 
right  to  all  church  privileges  by  the  very  same  tenure  by  which 
we  held  ours:  and,  consequently,  the  members  of  those  churches 
have  the  very  same  right  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  as  the 
members  of  our  own.  By  what  authority,  therefore,  does  any. 
particular  church  undertake  to  )|p^alidate  a  right  bestowed  by 

'   *  See  the  Wbstmiitstbii  Cmfeuton  of  Faiths  ch.  xv.  and  Farm  of  Ck$rch 
gmfanmeHif  at  ths  begmmng}  witn  the  tcp{ 
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Christ  himself?  And  what  less*  or  vhut  else,  dpes  she  attenfl, 
when  she  refuses  to  admit  ChrisUans  from  other  particobr 
churches  to  the  participation  of  any  ordinance  which  Christ 
has  established  for  their  common  use?  The  sacramental  cable 
is  spread.  I  approach  and  ask  for  a  seat.  You  say,  ^  No.' 
^Doyou  dispute  my  Christian  character  and  standing/  *Noc 
in  the  least.'  *  Why,  then,  am  I  refused?'  *  You  do  not  be- 
long to  our  church.'  *  Tour  church!  what  do  you  mean^  by 
your  church?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  a  branch  of  Chrisft 
church?  Whose  table  is  this?  Is  it  the  LonPs  uUe,  or  your^^f 
If  yours  and  not  his,  I  have  done.  But  if  it  is  the  LordPiy 
where  did  you  acquire  the  power  of  shutting  out  from  its  mer- 
cies any  one  of  his  people?  I  claim  my  seat  under  my  Master's 
grant.  Show  me  your  warrant  for  interfering  with  it.' 

Methinks  it  should  require  a  stout  heart  to  encounter  such  a 
chaUe^^e:  and  that  the  sturdiest  sectarian  upon  earth,  not  des* 
titute  of  the  fear  of  God,  should  pause  and  tremble  before  he 
ventured  upon  a  final  repulse.  The  language  of  such  an  act  b 
very  clear  and  daring.  ^  You  have,  indeed,  Christ's  invitation 
to  his  table;  but  you  have  not  mine*  And  without  wine^  hit  shall 
not  avaiL'  Most  fearful!  Christ  Jesus  says,  do  this  in  remem' 
hranct  of  me*  His  servants  rise  to  obey  his  command;  and  a 
fellow  servant,  acting  in  the  name  of  that  Christ  Jesus,  under 
the  oath  of  God,  interposes  hu  veto,  and  savs-^*  You  shall 
not.'  Whose  soul  does  not  shrink  and  shudder!'' 

Having  briefly  stated  the  Christian  DOCTRINE  on 
the  subject  of  communion,  Dr.  M.  proceeds  to  a  consi- 
deration of  FACTS.  He  renders  it  manifest,  that  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  all  who  made  a  credible  profession 
of  faith  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christiamty,  re- 
ceived  each  other  in  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table;  not- 
withstanding  many  imperfections  in  knowledge  and  chris- 
tian character.  He  might  have  proved,  that  our  Lord 
himself/  dispensed  his  own  sacramental  supper,  in  the 
first  instance  of  its  celebration,  to  Judas,  among  the  other 
apostles,  because  he  was  at  that  time  a  visible  member 
of  Itts  Church,  in  regular  standing.  Hence,  if  we  persoo* 
ally  knew  that  a  professing  brother  was  a  traitor  and  a 
hypocrite,  we  would  administer  the  supper  to  him,  and 
celebrate  it  with  him,  until  he  could,  by  a  regular,  scrip 
tural  process,  be  suspended  firom  churc&privileg^ 
Even  so  has  our  Lord  and  Master  ordained  that  we 
should  do,  by  his  own  example. 

Dr.  M.  next  proceeds  to  show,  by  a  thorough  exami* 
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nirtioA  <»f  the  iMteiy  of  the  primiwe  churchy  that  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  professing  christians  evinced  the  unity  of  the  visi. 
ble  chuiTch  by  a  free  communion  with  each  other;  not- 
withstanding  they  differed  about  rites  and  customs  in  wor- 
s/up^  forms  qfgmemment^  and  subordinate  points  ofdoc^ 
trine^  and  even  while  they  were  allowedly  imperfect  in 
moral  discipSne.  The  JS/bvatians  and  Donatists  were  the 
first  sectaries  that  set  up  **  separate  and  restricted  com- 
munions;" but  this  they  did  '*  upop  the  avowed  principle 
that  the  Catholic  church  from  which  they  withdrew^  had 
ceased  to  be  the  church  of  Christ."  Had  their  plea  been 
well  founded,  their  conduct  would  have  been  correct; 
but  their  objection  to  the  body  of  professors  which  they 
denounced,  was  wholly  insufficient,  being  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  they  were  lax  in  discipline,  and  censurable 
for  restoring  lapsed  persons. 

Passing  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church,  our  author 
next  proves,  that  the  Reformed  Churches  manifested  the 
same  spirit,  and  copied  the  example  of  the  Apostolical 
age.  They  denied  the  Roman  Catholic  community  to  be 
any  portion  of  the  Catholic  Christian  Church;  but  as  a 

Emeral  rule,  the  Protestants  held  communion  in  the 
ord's  supper  with  all  whom  they  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  Christy  by  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity.  **  The 
first  instance,"  says  Dr.  M.  "  in  which  one  of  the  re- 
formed churches  openly  renounced  the  fellowship  of  ano- 
ther;'^ occurred  through  the  influence  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  1634.  Until  his  high  church  pretentions  were 
set  up,  and  the  non- conformists  were  ejected,  the  £pis- 
<M>palians,  Presbyterians,  and  Congrcgationalists  of  Great 
Britain  continued  to  have  fellowship  in  the  breaking  of 
Mcramental  bread.  ^^Tbe  English  Anabaptists,  in 
1644,  while  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  sitting, 
published  their  confession  of  faith,  which  was  strictly 
Calvanbtical,  excepting  in  the  article  of  baptism,  but  on 
account  of  that  difference  they  declined  communion  with 
the  other  reformed  churches, — a  narrowness  which  great- 
ly displeased  and  scandalized  their  Christian  neigh- 
iSours."  p.  256. 

In  later  times,  nearly  every  denomination  of  Christians 
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has»  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  fbttowed  tlus  pemkiovs 
example.  The  most  unreasonable  and  senseless  divi- 
sions, that  have  prevented  the  intercommunion  of  Chris- 
tians, have  been  exhibited  among  the  Presbyterians. 
There  are  at  least  eight  diflScrent  sects  of  us,  that  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  creed  and  form  of  government.  Fnre 
of  these  adhere  to  the  very  same  Confession  of  Faith. 
And  yet  the  professing  Christians  of  these  Presbyterian 
sects,  have  generally  speaking,  had  as  little  intercourse 
of  a  religious  nature,  with  each  other,  until  lately,  as  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Episcopalians.  We  refer  to  the  Presby« 
terian  Church  in  the  United  Stales,  to  the  Reform^ 
Presbyterians,  to  the  Associate  Presbyterians,  to  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  .  Presbyterians,  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  to  the  German  Calvitkists,  to  the  Germaa 
Lutherans,  and  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The 
first  of  these  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  congre- 
gations, has  always  o&red  a  seat  at  the  Lord's  table  lo 
any  member  known  to  be  in  regular  standing  with  aivf 
one  of  these,  or  of  the  Congregational  Churches*  But  it 
is  only  a  late  thing  that  some  of  the  Associate  Reformed, 
and  Reformed  Dutch  Chtirches  have  returned  the  Chris* 
tian  courtesy,  or  accepted  of  the  invitation.  In  remon- 
strating with  all  visible  Christians  who  practically  eX' 
communicate  one  another,  Dr.  M.  is  uncommonly  elih 
quent;  and  his  delineation  of  *'  the  consequences  c^  sec- 
tarian, as  opposed  to  Catholic  communion,''  is  executed 
in  a  very  impressive  style.  Every  professor  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  in  America,  who  is  an  advocate  for  restrict- 
ing communion  to  his  own  sect,  ought  to  read  this  book 
with  attention;  and  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  ansmr 
it,  or  to  relinquish  his  excluding  scheme. 

The  most  plausible  objection  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  practice  which  we  recommend  to  our  fellow 
Christians,  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  nugatoiy 
all  our  contentions  for  the  faith  once  ddivered  to  tbt 
saints,  and  exertions  to  render  our  brethren  sound  ia 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Dn  M.  has  sufficiendy  refuted 
this  statement.  We  would,  at  all  proper  times^  write, 
preach,  and  pray,  against  all  the  erroneous  sentiments  of 
our  brethren  in  C&ists  and  we  would  tefiise  to  ordaii 
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any  Elder,  of  anjr  kind,  not  sound  according  to  our  con- 
fession.  By  celebrating  in  love,  the  death  of  our  common 
Lord  with  those  pious  persons  who  are  erroneous,  we 
should  not  yield  one  tittle  of  the  truth.  Let  others  show 
if  they  can,  that  their  rejection  of  a  Christian  whom  the 
Lord  has  accepted,  and  the  repulsion  of  him  from  the 
emnmunion  table,  is  likely  to  convince  him  of  the  trutli 
on  certain  doctrines  about  which  he  and  they  may  difter. 
Let  them  show  their  warrant  for  making  the  eucharist  a 
rod,  for  whipping  false  theories  out  of  Christians,  and 
true  one^  into  them. 

Were  all  the  denominations  of  professors,  who  ac- 
knowledge each  other  to  be  members  of  the  visible. 
Church  of  God  in  the  world,  to  celebrate  the  Supper  to- 
gether, as  they  have  opportunity,  it  would  be  a  public  re-, 
cognition  of  their  essential  unity;  would  stop  the  mouths 
of  many  infidels;  and  would  promote  such  a  spirit  among 
themselves  as  is  best  calculated  to  discover  and  receive 
the  truth.  It  would  by  no  means  follow  from  such  com- 
munion of  saints,  that  our  different  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  are  to  be  demolished,  before  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  unscriptural;  or  that  any  one  deno- 
mination should  make  him  a  Pastor,  elder,  or  other  offi- 
cer, whom  they  should  deem  incompetent,  from  any 
cause* 

In  what  way  the  Baptists  may  consistently  ack!U>w* 
ledge  other  denominations  that  maintain  the  gospel,  and 
substantially,  at  least,  the  ordinances  of  Jesus,  their  own 
celebrated  brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  has  already 
shown. 

Next  to  the  Baptists,  it  seems  most  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  that  they  are  in  duty 
bound,  to  our  common  Head,  to  receive  other  sections 
of  the  visible  church  as  members  with  themselves  of  one 
body.  Others  have  comparatively  few  obstructions  to  be 
removed  in  their  progress  to  a  visible  union  and  com- 
munion. Others  deny  not  the  validity  of  every  other  mi- 
nistry and  of  their  ministrations,  except  their  own,  as  the 
high  churchmen  now  do;  and  thereby  unchurch  all  pro- 
fessors but  themselves.  The  Methodists  are  Episcopa- 
lians in  their  doctrines  of  government,  but,  so  far  as  we 
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have  learnedy  are  not  prepared  to  deny  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  differences  tAout  go- 
vernment have  done  much  to  promote  the  disjointing  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  among  all  its  members;  and  could 
we  all  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  subject^  it  would  be 
comparatirely  easy  to  effect  a  reconciliation  about  the  es- 
sentials of  a  Christian  profession. 

With  a  view  to  promote  (lie  great  design  which  occa* 
sioned  the  Plea  before  us,  we  beg  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  what  we  shall  denominate  A  Scriptural  Form 
of  Government.  Should  it  in  their  judgment  prove  to  be 
such,  it  will  tend  to  harmonize  the  jarring  Episcopafians 
and  Presbyterians.  We  verily  think  it  the  form  autho- 
rized by  apostolical  example. 

The  Church  was  found  in  being  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  It  was  first  organized  by  an  ecclesiastical  co- 
venant made  with  Abraham.  It  comprehended  him  with 
all  his  circumcised  domestics  and  posterity,  not  speciatty 
rejected.  It  included  nil  who  made  a  credible  profession 
of  the  religion  of  Abraham,  together  with  their  families. 
Abraham  was  the  first  Elder ^  or  Presbyter y  in  the  visiUe 
church,  by  special  appointment  of  God;  and  he  officiated 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  oflfering  sacrifices  and  prayen, 
performing  circumcision,  and  mstructing  the  Church. 
He  was  a  Pastor  and  a  Presbyter;  he  was  both  a  Teaching 
and  a  Ruling  Eider.  He  received  his  ordination  to  office 
immediately  from  the  great  God. 

During  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  church,  Ais  office 
ordinarily  descended  from  the  father  to  the  first  bom  son, 
who  was  a  Ruling  and  a  Teaching  Elder  in  the  fiimily,  in 
the  absence  of  his  senior,  and  after  his  death.  Through 
the  special  blessing  of  the  father,  however,  the  honour 
and  privileges  of  the  birth-right  might  be  transmitted  (o 
a  younger  son;  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Jacob, 
whose  Bishop,  Isaac,  ordained  hiih  by  prayer  and  the  im- 
position of  hands,  instead  of  Esau,  who  sold  hb  birdi- 
right. 

This  course  of  things  was  pursued  until  the  members 
of  the  visible  church  became  numerous;  when  severd 
families,  that  were  neighbourSi  assembled  themselves  on 
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the  sabbath  in  one  place,  for  social  worship.  This  collec- 
tion of  people  was  called  a  synagogu€y  and  the  place  in 
which  they  convened  soon  after  received  the  same  name; 
just  as  we  use  Ckurch^  a  word  of  the  same  import,  for  a 
company  of  people  called  together  for  worship,  and  for 
the  house  of  their  religious  sdemnitics. 

In  each  synagogue  were  several  Elders  or  Presbyters^ 
(for  these  are  two  English  terms  answering  to  one  word 
in  the  original,)  and  a  plurality  of  them,  convened  to  lead 
in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  of  which  they  were 
members,  or  to  transact  other  ecclesiastical  business, 
constituted  A  Presbytery.  This  Presbytery  ruled,  and 
taught,  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  the  synagogue  of 
which  it  was  a  constituent  part.  To  the  visible  Church, 
consisting  of  a  multitude  of  such  synagogues  and  their 
Presbyteries,  Christ  came,  and  called  it  ^^  his  own;''  but 
"  his  own"  Church,  as  a  body,  "  received  him  not." 

Of  the  existence  of  such  synagogues,  and  Presbyte- 
ries in  each  of  them,  (for  a  plurality  of  presbyters^  con- 
vened for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  make  2l  presbytery^  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  and  ' 
Barnabas  ^^  came  -  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  went  into 
the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down.  And  af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets,  the  Rul- 
ers of  the  synagogue  sent  unto  them,  saying,  Men^  Bre* 
thren^  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people^ 
say  on.  Then  Paul  stood  up,"  and  preached.  Acts  xiii. 
14.  '^  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that 
preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath 
day."  Acts.  xv.  21.  By  whom  the  law  was  read  in  the 
synagogue,  we  may  learn  from  attending  one  in  our  own 
clay;  for  modern  synagogues  are  fashioned  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  ancient  ones.  The  Elders  occupy  the  highest 
seat,  and  the  chief  of  them,  who  is  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  a  Minister,  reads,  and  expounds  the  scriptures.  In  his 
absence,  one  of  the  other  elders  reads  the  word  of  God, 
and  leads  the  people  in  their  devotions;  or  at  the  request 
of  the  presbytery,  a  travelling  elder,  or  visitant,  may  do 
the  same.  Hence  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  being  recog- 
nized as  Jews  and  public  teachers,  were  commonly  in- 
vited by  the  chief  ruler,  or  the  presbytery,  to  speak  in 
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the  sytiagogues  to  which  they  resorted*  ^<  As  lut  cut* 
torn  was,  he  went  mto  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day, 
and  stood  op  for  to  read.  And  there  wais  delivered  unto 
him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias."  Having  read  a  por- 
tion, '*  he  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the 
minister,"  that  is  to  the  teaching  Presbyter,  who  bad 
given  it  to  him:  after  which  he  sat  dawn  and  preached 
the  gospel,  until  his  apparendy  religious  hearers  *'  were 
filled  with  wrath."  Luke  iv.  16,  20,  28.  In  Corinth, 
Paul  **  reasoned  in  the  synagogue,  every  sabbath,  and 
persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks."  '*  And  Crispus, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  believed  on  the  Lord 
with  all  his  house."  We  learn  too,  that  Sosthenes  was 
the  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue.  Acts  xviiL  4,  8,  17.  We 
are  told,  Mark  v.  22,  that  Jsuros  was  **  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue."  If  each  synagogue  had  a  ehief  Pres* 
byter;  and  if  it  was  proper  to  apeak  of  one  of  the  rukn^ 
as  if  there  were  others  be^de  him,  then  we  infer,  that 
each  synagogue  had  a  plurality  of  Presbyters;  and  that 
among  their  number  some  one  was,  in  some  respects, 
chief. 

How  these  elders  or  presbyters  were  ordained,  before 
the  incarnation,  the  Bible  has  not  particularly  informed 
us.  We  find,  however,  that  Elders  were  continued  in 
the  church,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chrisdaa  dis- 
pensation of  the  covenant  of  redenq;)tion. 

The  Apostle  Peter,  informs  us,  that  notwithstandi^ 
his  apostleship,  he  was  '*  also  an  Elder."  1  Pet  v.  1. 

In  commencing  his  second  and  third  epbtles,  Ae 
Apostle  John  styles  himself  ^*  the  Elder." 

That  every  particuhr  Christian  synagogue,  or  congre- 
gation, organized  by  the  apostles,  had  a  plurality  of  El- 
ders, may  be  argued  from  the  following  passages. 
*^  When  they,"  Paul  and  Barnabas,  *^  had  ordained  ihan 
Elders  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  tbey 
commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed." 
Acts  xiv.  23.  ''For  this  cause,"  says  Paul,  "I  left 
thee,"  Titus,  **  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  eveiy 
city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee." 

The  existence  of  Elders  in  the  Church  under  the  pic- 
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sent  dispensation,  will  be  manifest  also,  from  a  cilalion  of 
passages  to  show  what  were  the  duties  of  Elders. 

They  were  required  to  pray  with  the  sick.  **  Is  any 
sick  among  you?  Let  him  call  for  the  Elders  of  the 
Church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him."  James  v.  14. 

Elders  may  act  as  the  almoners  of  the  church.  ^*  The 
disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  abiUty,  determined 
to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judea: 
which  also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the  Elders."  Acts  xi. 
29,  30. 

Elders  may  publicly  instruct  the  church,  and  super, 
intend  her  spiritual  concerns.  ^*  The  Elders  which  are 
among  you  I  exhort," — ^to  *^  feed  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  amcme  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof."  1  Pet.  v» 
1,  2.  **  And  from  Miletus,"  Paul  ^*  sent  to  Ephesus, 
and  called  for  the  Elders  of  the  Church.  And  when  they 
were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto  them,— —-Take  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  church  of  God."  Acts  xx.  17, 18, 28. 

Elders  may  hear,  consult,  and  decide  in  ecclesiastical 
councils.  **  The  Apostles  and  Elders  came  tc^ther  for 
to  consider  of  this  matter."  After  hearing  Peter,  it  pleas* 
ed  *^  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  whole  church,  to 
aend  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch;"  with 
a  copy  of  their  decision  on  the  case  referred  to  them.  Acts 
XV.  6,  22,  23.  ^*  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities, 
they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were 
ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders."  Acts.  xvi.  4. 

Eiders  are  to  examine  the  credentials  of  itinerant  teach- 
ers, and  to  receive  or  to  reject  them.  *^  And  when  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders."  Acts  xv.  4. 

Elders  are  to  exercise  Christkn  discipline  in  the 
ehurch.  This  is  im^ied  in  overseeing  the  church;  and  is 
taught  in  the  exhortation,  *^  Let  the  Elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour."  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

In  a  particular  church,  one  or  more  of  the  elders  may 
be  called  in  providence  to  public  preaching,  while  the 
others,  for  the  time  being,  are  not  required  to  devote 
tiiemselves  exclusively  to  tbb  work.  **  Let  the  Elders 
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that  role  well  be  counted  worthy  ofdouble  honour,  espe^ 
dally  they  who  labmr  in  the  ward  and  doctrine.^^  1  Tvesu 

y.  17. 

One  Elder,  travelling  as  an  Evangelist,  may  orgaotxe 
particular  churches,  and  ordain  Elders.  Titus  was  author 
rized  to  do  this;  and  each  Elder  he  was  to  ordain  is  call- 
ed a  Bishopy  whether  he  was  to  labour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine habitually  or  not.  "  I  left  thee  m  Cretey  that  thou 
SHOULDST  oROAiM  ELDERS,--— if  any  be  blameless,-^ 
for  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless."  Tit.  i.  5,  6,  7.  A 
bishop  is  an  overseer,  or  ruler  in  the  church.  The  bish^ 
of  a  particular  church  is  the  chief  Elder;  one  who  de« 
votes  himself  to  the  work  of  overseeing  and  feeding  the 
flock. 

Two  or  more  Elders  may  conjouitly  ordain  other  £1* 
ders.  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  this.  Acts  xiv.  23.  ^*  Neg- 
lect not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by 
prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery." To  make  a  Presbytery  it  is  requisite  that  thm 
should  be  at  least  two  presbyters^  diat  is  Elders^  present 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  any  place,  and  at  any  time,  at 
which  they  chose  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  eccksias* 
tical  business^  constituted  a  Biblical  Presbtthht. 

Those  Elders  who  statedly  labour  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine are  styled  in  the  holy  scriptures,  Ministers,  Pastor^ 
Ambassadors,  Teachers,  and  the  Angels  of  the  churches. 
"  Ministers  of  the  word."  Luke  i.  2.  "  Who  then  is 
Paul,  and  who  is  ApoHos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye 
believed."  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  We  read  also  of  "  the  ministers 
of  Christ,"  and  of  *^abie  ministers  of  the  new  testa* 
ment."  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  They  arc  "  the 
ministers  of  God,"  and  **  Ambassadors  for  Christ"  2 
Cor.  vi.  4,  and  2  Cor.  v.  20.  In  Rev.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18, 
&c.  we  read  of  the  angels  of  the  churches^  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  us,  that  while  all  Elders  are  Bishops 
or  Overseers,  all  Bishops  are  not  Angels,  Messengers, 
Heralds,  or  Preachera.  In  Ephesians  iv.  11,  these  same 
officers  in  the  church  are  called  Pastors^  and  are  distin- 

fuished  from  Apostles  and  Prophets^  who  were  not  only 
llders,  but  extraordinary  officers,  miraculously  qualified; 
and  from  Evangelists^  who  were  Elders  that  devoted 
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themselires  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  without  hav- 
ing the  pastoral  charge  of  any  particular  congregation. 

Any  Elder,  when  occasion  offered,  might  administer 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
officiating  pastor  in  a  congregation  usually  dispensed  the 
sacraments;  but  we  frequently  read  of  single,  travelling 
Elders  who  baptized  suitable'  candidates;  and  the  right 
of  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not 
restricted  in  the  Bible  to  any  one  class  of  Elders.  Each 
Elder  may  Jeed^  by  administering  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, the  flock  of  God. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition,  which  we  defy  any 
one  to  disprove,  from  the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  ordination  for  Elders,  whether  they  merely 
ruie  in  conjunction  with  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  be^ 
sides  ruling,  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  This  one 
kind  is  by  prajrer,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  bands  of  an 
Ekler,  or  of  a  Presbytery. 

The  system  of  Presby terianism  now  in  practice,  allows 
a  minister,  or  teaching  Elder,  to  ordain  a  ruling  Elder, 
but  not  to  ordain  an  Elder  who  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  It  allows  too,  of  the  ordination  of 
a  Ruling  Elder  without  the  imposition  of  any  one's  hands, 
£or  which  no  scripture  warrant  is  produced.  It  requires 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  Presbytery  to  ordain  a 
teachbg  Elder  in  every  case;  and  would  thereby  invali- 
date the  ordination  of  a  teaching  Elder  by  Titus. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  would  we  follow  the  Bi- 
ble implicitly,  we  ought  to  ordain  teaching  and  ruling 
£lders  alike;  and  it  may  be  by  the  hands  of  an  EvangeU 
ist  like  Titus,  or  by  a  Presbytery,  like  that  which  or- 
dained Timothy. 

We  now  admit  Ruling  Elders  to  sit  in  Presbytery,  to 
examine; candidates,  and  vote  on  the  question  whether 
they  shall  be  ordained  or  not,  and  yet  we  absurdly 
enough  deny  them  the  privilege  of  ordaining  either  a 
Ruling  or  a  Ministerial  Elder.  Yet  alt  must  allow,  that 
the  mere  imposition  of  hands  as  a  token  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  authority,  is  something  inrerior  to  the  vote  by 
which  it  is  decided  that  one  shall  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  an  Elder.  A  case  may  occur  in  one  of  our 
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presbyteries,  as  they  are  at  present  orgaiuzed,  that  aU  ^ 
ministers!  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  be  opposed  to  the 
ordination  of  a  candidate;  and  yet  the  Ruling  Elders  may 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole  Presbytery  in  favour 
of  his  ordination.  In  such  a  case  his  clerical  authoriigr 
would  be  derived  from  men,  who,  according  to  the  Pres- 
byterianism  now  in  force,  hare  no  power  to  transint 
such  authority. 

Every  Elder  in  a  Presbytery  really  has  power,  from 
the  scriptures,  to  lay  on  hands  in  ordination;  aiid  this 
should  be  acknowledged;  or  dse  the  Ruling  Elders 
should  be  excluded  from  voting  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther a  candidate  shall  be  created  a  Presbyter  or  not,  as 
well  as  from  the  ceremonies  of  ordination.  Let  us  own 
them  to  be  complete  Presbyters^  or  else  exclude  them 
altogether  from  our  Presbyteries^ 

The  only  passage  in  the  bible  which  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  Eldters,  is  that  recorded  in  1  Tim,  v.  1 7, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  some  BUders  in  the  sMoe 
church  rule^  and  do  not  labour  in  the  word  and  docteinei 
diat  is,  do  not  give  themselves  habitually  to  the  study  of 
the  truth  and  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel;  wher0> 
as  some  others  do  both.  It  will  not  hence  follow,  that 
they  were  differently  ord^ned;  or  that  one  received  more 
power  to  teach,  ordain  Elders,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  exercise  discipline,  than  another.  It  ro«dy 
follows,  that  there  were  in  the  church  a  plurality  of  el- 
ders, and  that  some  of  them  were  csdled  to  officiate  stat- 
edly as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  while  the  others  were 
not.  Such  cases  occur  in  our  day;  for  we  have  knows 
churches  that  contained  several  ordained  Elders,  of  the 
clerical  order,  as  Ministers  are  styled,  all  of  whom  wot 
acknowledged  rulers,  while  one  only,  by  the  invitatioo  of 
the  people,  actually yM  the  flock,  or  preached  the  word, 
and  administered  the  other  ordinances  of  religion.  Had 
this  Pastor  died,  or  been  removed,  any  ode  of  his  fellow 
Elders  might  have  been  called  by  the  people  to  exer- 
cise the  chief  pastoral  care,  and  might  have  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  chief  tnhc  of  the  churchy  without  any 
new  ordination. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  wSU  be  evident,  that  every 
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duty  cM-ganized  particular  cburch  should  contain  within 
itself  a  presby tciji  competent  for  the  ordination  of  other 
elders,  and  the  g;overnnient  of  the  church  over  which 
they  are  overseers,  llib  is  the  smallest  presbytery  which 
can  exists  if  it  is  constituted  by  no  more  than  two  ddcrs; 
and  it  is  the  body  for  which  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
has  substitute  her  Condstoryi  the  Episcopal  Church, 
her  Festrtfi  the  Ccmgregational  churches  their  Commit* 
tee  of  the  communicanis;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
her  Se$$ion. 
'  A  presbyterian  church  session  b  really  the  presbytery 
of  that  church,  unless  the  omission  of  a  part  of  the  com* 
mon  ceremony  of  ordination,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  be 
judged  sufiicient  to  invalidate  the  ordiiuition  of  those  of- 
ficers  called  SuUng  Elder^. 

Although  the  Presbytery  of  a  particular  church  has  the 
right  of  ordination,  and  although  each  Presbyter  of  that 
Presbytery  has  thesame  right,  yet  all  things  that  are  law* 
fill  are  not  expedient,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
atances^  Were  there  but  one  single  congregation  of  Pres* 
byterians  in  this  country,  the  Presbytery,  or  the  indivi* 
dual  Presbyters  of  that  congregation,  would  be  under  in* 
dispensable  obligations  to  ordain  successors  to  them* 
selves,  and  elders  for  any  new  congr^ation  that  might  be 
formed  in  eonne^^ion  with  the  first. 

There  are  many  presbyterian  congregations  that  exist 
cont^ttous  to  each  <^her.  We  must  therefore  apply  to 
them  the  general  principles,  that  the  visible  church  of 
God  is  one;  and  that  all  die  di&rent  sections  of  it  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  harmonize,  and  express  their  unity. 
These  icongregations  ought,  by  their  own  i^^reement  ^d 
profession,  to  be  united  in  government,  as  they  are  in 
doctrine;  and  no  one  should  needlessly  act  in  any  matter 
of  general  concern  without  the  concurrence  of  sdl;  or  if 
any  difference  arises,  the  majority  of  the  whole  dhurch, 
4U>Qsisting  of  the  united  coi^;regaticms,  is  the  last  resort 
upon  earth. 

The  Elders  of  all  these  congregations  being  convened 
for  the  purpose  oi  consulting  and  deciding  in  any  matter 
touching  tb^  welfare  of  the  congregations  to  which  they 
bdon^,  accoiding  to  the  scriptures,  constitute  the  Pres- 
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bytery  of  those  united  congre||atkms.  TUs  might  be 
called  a  larger^  as  the  first  described  was  a  particMlar 
Presbytery. 

Should  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  a  State  or 
Province,  by  the  convocation  of  all  their  Elders,  thus 
form  a  judicatory  of  the  church,  it  would  be  a  Pravmad 
Presbytery  J  answering  to  one  of  our  present  Synods;  and 
the  Presbytery  of  all  the  united  presbyterian  congrega- 
tions in  our  country,  would  be  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States;  which  might 
be  called  national;  as  a  presbytery  thus  composed  from  all 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  world  would  constitute  At 
Catholic  Presbytery* 

It  may  be  objected,  that  a  convocation  of  all  the  Ei- 
ders of  all  the  separate  congregations  of  the  true  Zion  is 
utterly  impracticable;  and  this  but  prepares  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  another  principle,  which  God  has  jus- 
tified in  relation  to  his  own  government,  the  dispensation 
of  his  justice  and  mercy,  the  families  of  the  earth  in  their 
domestic  relations,  civil  governments,  and  his  cbutcii. 
We  mean  the  principle  of  representation. 

A  provincial  presbytery  might  be  formed  by  a  delega- 
tion from  all  the  larger  presbyteries  within  its  boufMdte 
a  national  presbytery^  by  a  representation  from  the  prooin- 
cial  presbyteries;  and  a  Catholic^  from  all  the  national  ja* 
dicatories. 

The  principle  of  representation  is  already  admitted  and 
acted  upon,  iu  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly;  of 
the  State,  and  General  Conventions  of  the  Episcopaliao 
Clergy;  of  the  General  Associations,  Coundls  and  Coo- 
sociations  of  the  Congregationalists;  and  indeed  of  the 
larger  judicatories  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 

Each  larger,  provincial,  national  or  Catholic,  presbytc* 
ry  possesses,  by  scriptural  right,  all  the  power  over  tbe 
section  of  the  church  represented  in  it,  that  a  particular 
presbytery  has  over  the  congregation  of  which  it  b  a  con- 
stituent part.  Of  course,  each  presbytery  has  both  origi* 
nal  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  with  which 
they  have  scriptural  warrant  to  concern  themselves. 

Such  is  the  Presbyterianism  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Bible.  Such  is  the  Presbyterianism 
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With  which  we  shall  now  compare  Episcopal  and  Con- 
gregational church  government. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Pennsylvania,  It  is  One  Church,  whose 
members  convene  for  public  worship  in  several  Christian 
synagogues,  or  churches.  It  has  one  chief  Elder,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  White,  D.  D,,  who  has,  by  the  choice  of  the 
whole  Church,  undertaken  the  pastoral  office  over  the 
whole.  He  is  the  Teaching  as  well  as  Ruling  Elder,  the 
Pastor,  the  chief  Bishop,  and  the  Angel  of  this  one 
church.  All  those  assistant  overseers,  teachers,  and  rulers 
in  the  Church,  who  are  styled  Presbyters  or  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  are  really  Elders  of  this  one  church,  having 
been  ordained  btf  the  chief  Mlder  of  this  church,  as  Titus 
ordained  elders  in  every  city  of  Cretej  or  else  by  a  Pres* 
Mfteryj  consisting  of  Dr.  White  and  those  presbyters  who 
presented  the  candidates,  publicly  declared  that  they  had 
examined  them,  and  united  with  him  in  the  laying  on  of 
lands  in  ordination.  Hence,  the  ordination  of  a  Protestant 
£piscopal  Bishop  by  the  concurrence  of  three  Bishops; 
and  of  a  Priest,  or  FVesbyter,  or  Deacon,  by  one  Bishop 
whh  the  concurrence  of  at  least  one  Presbyter,  who  com* 
monly  imposes  hands  with  his  chief  Elder,  is  strictly,  and 
BCtipturally,  a  preabyterian  ordSnation.  Bishop  White 
now  is,  and  on  his  death,  or  resignation,  any  one  of  his 
fellow  Elders  may  be,  if  elected,  the  minister  of  the  churchi 
without  any  additional  ordination. 

The  great  error  of  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
we  think  is  this,  that  the  chief  Elder  does  not,  by  a  sin- 
gle ordination  of  a  man,  clothe  him  with  authority  to  per- 
form  the  whole  work  of  an  Elder,  whenever  and  where* 
ever  the  providence  of  God  may  call  him,  either  to  rule, 
preach,  ordain,  or  dispense  the  sacraments.  This  should 
be  done  when  a  man  is  first  ordained,  and  improperly 
(^Ued  a  Deacorik  This  satkie  man  needs  no  second  ordi* 
nation,  when  he  is  called  in  providence  to  be  a  teaching 
Presbyter  in  a  particular  section  of  the  church,  and  no 
third  imposition  of  hands  when  be  is  elected  to  the  office 
of  diief  Ruler  in  the  whole  Christian  Synagc^e. 

When  an  Elder  or  Presbyter  is  chosen  to  exercise  the- 
chief  psiatoralo&e  over  a  chureh,  he  may  widi  propriety 
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be  installed^  but  re- ordained  he  should  not  be;  for  if  he 
has  been  properly  ordained,  he  has  already  authority  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  chief  Bishop,  or  Minister. 

The  Presbyterians  often  commit  an  error  equally  great, 
in  ordaining  a  person  to  the  office  of  a  Ruling  Elder,  and 
'then  subsequently  ordaining  him  again,  to  clothe  him 
with  ministerial  power. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  has  just  the  same 
power  in  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  that  a  Presbyterian 
Bishop  has  in  his,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  only  one 
congregation,  but  sometimes  of  two  or  three. 

How  large  a  flock  may  be,  over  which  an  Eider  may 
have  the  chief  episcopacy,  the  Bible  has  not  informed  us. 
That  it  ought  not  to  be  so  large  that  he  cannot  act  as  the 
overseer  of  it,  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense;  but  he  may 
have  tlie  oversight  of  many  particular  congregations,  so 
far  as  to  teach  and  rule  them  by  the  assistance  of  his  oo- 
presbyters. 

The  Episcopal  church  resembles  a  large  collegiate 
presbyterian  church  of  many  congregations,  that  have  aU 
chosen  one  man  for  their  Pastor,  and  several  assistant  El- 
ders, to  labour  under  his  direction.  Certainly,  then,  the 
difference  between  us  is  not  so  great,  that  our  form  ^ 

fovernment  and  ordination  should  exclude  us  from  the 
lOrd's  table  in  an  Episcopal  church;  and  as  for  ourselves 
we  are  ready  to  receive  any  sound  Episcopal  Christian. 

True,  our  dioceses  are  ordinarily  smaller  than  those  of 
our  brother  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  connexion;  but  tbey 
will  not  pretend  that  a  diocese  must  contain  any  definiie 
number  of  square  miles.  It  may  contain  five,  or  five  hun- 
dred; or  a  greater  or  less  number  than  either.  As  for  the 
line  by  which  our  ordination  has  descended,  it  is  quite  as 
honourable  as  theirs.  Both  of  us  have  derived  it  firom  the 
apostles,  through  the  same  Roman  Bishops  and  Popes. 
If  the  dignitaries  of  Great  Britain  who  ordained  our 
American  Episcopal  Bishops,  were  themselves  ordained 
by  other  Bishops,  so  that  their  origin  could  be  traced  to 
the  primitive  bishops;  we  have  the  same  to  offer  in  favour 
of  Luther^  Calvin  and  others,  through  whom  our  official 
immunities  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
Many  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England 
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approximate  very  near  to  Presbyterianisio,  for  they  are 
cansociated  so  far  as  to  have  a  sort  of  standing  presby tery» 
consisting  of  all  the  Pastors  and  one  unordained  delegate 
from  each  church,  within  certain  limits,  which  is  called  a 
Consociation.  Many  of  the  churches  in  Connecticut  are 
thus  consociated.  Were  the  delegates  from  the  churches 
ordained  Elders,  instead  of  laymen,  their  consociations 
would  be  larger  presbyteries. 

Of  the  Congregationalists  in  England  and  America  ge- 
nerally, we  may  remark,  that  they  have  but  one  Elder  to 
each  particular  congregation,  who  both  Jeeds  and  rules 
the  flock.  He  may  ordain  another  elder,  if  he  deems  it 
expedient,  without  any  assistance  from  another;  but  it  is 
customary  in  England  for  two  or  three,  or  more  of  these 
Elders,  voluntarily,  or  by  request,,  to  assemble,  examine 
a  candidate,  ordain  him,  and  give  him  a  certificate  of  the 
fact.  These  Elders  convened  for  this  purpose,  are  such  a 
Presb3rtery  as  was  constituted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in 
different  places,  when  they  thought*  it  their  duty  to  set 
apart  men  to  the  Eldership.  Acts  xiv.  23. 

It  is-  cqstomary  in  New- England  for  two  or  more  of 
these  Elders,  with  unordained  Delegates  sent  from  the 
particular  congregations,  to  which  they  belong,  to  con- 
vene by  request,  constitute  what  they  call  a  CouncU^  and 
ordain  a  pastor  elect.  The  laymen  in  the  council  vote 
upon  the  subject,  but  never  lay  on  hands,  in  ordination. 
These  laymen  should  be  ordained  Elders,  and  then  they 
might  with  propriety  belong  to  such  an  ordaining  coun- 
cil*  When  a  minister  without  a  particular  charge  is  to  be 
'Ordaioed,  in  New  England,  he  is  commonly  ordained  by 
a  voluntary  collection  of  Pastors,  called  an  Association^ 
which  is  r«dly  a  larger  presbytery;  but  which  the  congre- 
gational churches  have  not  consented  to  receive,  in  the 
plenitude  of  presbyterial  powers.  They  will  admit,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  ordain  Elders,  and  exercise  advisory 
i^peUate  jurisdiction. 

The  want  of  a  plurality  of  Elders  is  often  felt  in  these 
ohurcfaes,  and  hence  they  sometimes  appoint  a  Messen- 
ger, and  in  other  instances  a  sort  of  Committee  of  disci- 
pline, to  dd  the  pastor;  or  else  the  Deacons  officiate  as 
RuHog  Elders. 
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The  Deacons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Lm- 
theran  Churches  should  be  ordained,  and  styled  Elders* 
A  scriptural  deacon  is  a  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  a  congregation. 
The  Congregationalists,  and  some  of  the  PresbyterianSt 
have  real  Deacons;  and  all  churches  ought  to  have  them, 
in  place  of  those  civil  officers,  which  are  denominated 
Trustees. 

The  Baptists  are  generally  Congr^iationalists^  so  that 
we  need  offer  no  remarks  distinctly  respecting  them.  lo- 
deed,  all  tlie  protestant  churches  have  adopted  either  the 
Episcopal,  or  the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Congregational 
form  of  government;  and  if  we  mistake  not^  we  have, 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  with  a  few  conces-'_ 
sions,  emendations,  and  improvements  in  all  of  thcnif 
they  may  be  reduced  to  one  harmonious,  scrij^ral 
Scheme  of  Presbyterianistn.  At  any  rate,.we  hope  some 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  will  see,  that  they  arc 
not  so  much  divided  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  themselves;  and  so  will  be  ready  to  receive  each 
other  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  at  his  table* 

We  shall  be  told,  that  we  are  xioi  Presbyterians,  be- 
cause our  system,  in  some  points,  goes  beyond  thefon&s 
recorded  in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.  We 
think  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  government,  as  at  pre-» 
sent  subsisting  in  the  United  States,  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  divinely  authorized  mpdel,  of  any  in  actual  opera- 
tion; but  the  Bible  is  our  Law-book;  and  if  the  Presby- 
terianism  delineated  in  this  article  is  scriptural, — ^tfae 
Presbyterians  may  improve  their  Directory  and  Book  of 
Discipline. 

A  more  formidable  objection  is  presented  in  a  letter, 
dated  July  31,  1818,  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  some  trembling  old  man;  but  whether  he  is  a  Hopkvh 
Min  or  a  Covenanter^  we  are  unable  to  determine.  We 
give  it  as  we  received  it 

"  To  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Sir, 

^  I  cannot  write,  but  must  in  friendship  tell  you,  your  cotnnHi- 
nion  plan,  if  it  should  take  place,  will  make  ^  complete  atooc* 
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meat  for  die  misdtief  done  by  joor  ContraBt.-— Admit  Hopkin- 
siaos  to  commufiioo,  they  will  cany  the  day.—- Admission  to 
communion,  according  to  the  very  general  opinion,  is  much  the 
same  as  approbating  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  those  who  are 
admitted.  I  heard  an  Hopkinsian  say,  that  if  Mr.  Ely  lived  to 
much  purpose,  he  would  call  in  his  Contrast;  and  now  it  is 
bought  you  are  indirecdy  doing  it,  by  your  plan  of  commu- 
nion. 

Dear  Sir,  think;  though  your  principle  of  communion  be 
right,  there  are  many  things  according  to  the  word  of  God  to 
be  considered  in  the  true  application  of  it,  as  matters  stand  in 
the  world.-T-All  things  lawful  are  not  expedient.— The  cry  is,— 
Ely  himself  has  in  fact  turned  against  the  bigoted  admirers  of 
the  Contrast.-— A  word  to  the  wise  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  I 
have  hinted  in  a  scrawling  way  at  what  merits  your  attention,— 
and  though  my  name  is  not  worth  being  known,  yet  I  am  your 
real  friend,  and  wish  you  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be 
guided  into  all  truth,  and  to  support  all  truth.  Farewell." 

To  this  friend,  and  many  others,  who  will  adopt  his 
objections,  we  reply,  that  The  Contrast  could  not  be 
^*  called  in,"  unless  we  could  say  to  the  United  States,  to 
Et^land,  and  to  India,  *^give  up  the  copies  you  pos« 
sess:" — ^that  we  have  neveir  heard  of  any  mischief  done,  by 
it,  unless  it  be  this,  that  many  have  made  it  the  occasion 
of  slandering  and  insulting  its  author: — that  we  should 
be  glad  to  destroy  the  bigotry  of  friends  and  foes: — that 
cooununioa  with  a  professor  no  more  approbates  bis  doc- 
trines and  practice,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  than 
preaching  to  him,  or  praying  with  him  does: — that  many 
very  general  opinions  are  erroneous: — and  that  the  best, 
and  only  efiectual  way,  of  preventing  the  propagation  of 
Hopkinsianism  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  is  to  exhi- 
bit the  errors  of  that  system  with  clearness,  candour  and 
spirit,  and  to  keep  our  pulpits  and  judicatories  free  from 
Hopkinsian  Teachers  and  Rulers.  U  we  can  prevent  the 
introduction  of  Ministers  and  Elders  among  us,  who  hold 
aa  erroneous  scheme  of  doctrine,  we  need  not  fear  tliat  the 
new  theology  will  overwhelm  our  churches. 

Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  we  have 
hitherto  contended  for  nothing  more  than  the  occasional 
communion  of  Calvinists  and  Hopkinsians,  who  like  the 
£piscopaliana  and  Baptists,  may  retain  their  distinct 
eceiesiastiGal  denominations^  until  the  day  of  Millennial 
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light,  when  all  men  will  be  Christians;  and  all  Christians^ 
Calvinists  and  Presbyterians. 

Possibly  our  friends  may  not  have  reflected,  moreover, 
that  very  few  private  Christians  pretend  to  understand,  or 
adopt,  the  speculations  of  Hopkinsianism.  They  are  ge- 
nerally confined  to  the  clergy;  so  that  out  of  the  thousands 
of  professors  that  are  migrating  from  the  East  to  the 
South,  the  greater  part  are  fit  materials  for  Presbyterian 
churches.  They  hear  plain  Calvinistic  preachers  with 
more  delight  than  the  teachers  whose  ministty  they  have 
lately  left;  and  impute  their  increase  of  satisfaction  and 
edification  to  the  superior  talents  of  their  new  pastors, 
when  in  fact  it  is  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  marrow  of 
the  divinity  with  which  they  are  fed. 

Some  Presbyterian  Sessions  formally  require  all  com- 
municants to  declare,  that  they  ^*  receive  and  adopt  the 
confession  of  faith  of  this  church,  as  containing  the  systcmi 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Surely,  ttien, 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  churches  over  which  these 
Sessions  preside,  cannot  honestly,  through  them,  become 
members,  if  they  receive  and  adopt  not  our  confession, 
but  some  other  system  of  doctrines.  ' 

Other  Sessions  admit  members  to  full  communion, 
without  formally  proposing  the  tjuestion.  Do  you  receive 
and  adopt  the  confession?  &c.  But  it  is  understood  by 
them,  and  by  applicants  for  admission,  that  the  adoption 
of  our  confession  is  the  ground  of  application  and  admis- 
sion. All  persons  under  these  circumstances  becoming 
members,  tacitly  consent  to  the  confession. 

If  the  Session  of  a  church  does  not  propose  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  adoption  of  the  confession,  but  avow- 
edly receives  persons  to  the  stated,  full  communion  of  the 
church,  who  dissent  from  it  in  some  points,  in  such  a  case 
a  pious  Hopkinsian  may  lawfully  become  a  member. 

Candour  compels  us  to  admit  here,  that  our  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  a  Session  to  propose  the  above 
question  to  a  private  Christian  before  his  admission;  bat 
constitutes  the  officers  of  the  Church  judges  of  the  quali- 
fications of  members.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  no 
man  can  be  ordained,  or  installed,  as  a  Pastor,  or  an  El- 
der, in  any  Presbyterian  Church,  constitutionally,  widi- 
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out  deelaring  that  lie  sincerely  receive^  and  adqpts  the 
Constitution,  without  exceptions. 

Let  us  keep  the  Hopkinsians  out  of  our  Sessions  and 
Presbyteries,  therefore,  and  we  shall  do  well. 


Article  IIL    A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
'  North  Congregational  Meeting" Hoitsey  in  New  Bedford^  June 
23dy  1818«   By  the  Rev.  John  Codman,  A*  M.  of  Dorches- 
ter, (Mass.)  New-Bedfoi^,  1818.  pp.  22.  8vo. 

In  our  last  number,  we  designed  to  treat  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Codman's  discourse  on  th^  destruction  of  Idolatry  with 
impartial  justice,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  s^r  up  his  pure' 
wind  by  way  of  remembrance*  The  best  men,  in  trying 
circumstances,  need,  to  be  stimulated  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  It  would  be  a  severe  trial  to  us,  were  our  lot 
cast  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  persevere  in  declaring 
to  the  hearers  of  respectable,  and  in  some  instances,  amia- 
hlCy  and  learned  Socinian  teachers;  yea,  to  those  teachers 
themselves;  that  the  knowledge  of  the  person,  offices,  and 
work  of  the  Messiah,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  that  the  man  who  knows  not  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  ^'  Just  God  and  Saviour,"  knows  nothing  as  he  ought. 
Never,  for  a  moment,  however,  have  we  suspected  our 
brother  Codman  of  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism:  on  the  contrary,  we  have  deemed  the 
Rev.  James  R.  Willson  just  in  his  representation  of  him, 
in  his  volume  on  the  Monementy  as  the  only  person 
known  to  be  a  thorough  Calvimst  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Codman  has  certainly  given  the  best  evidence  of 
his  being  a  good  sokHer  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  pre- 
sented its  allurements  to  him.  An  ample  fortune  invited 
him  to  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
glcnies  which  ordinarily  delude  the  sons  of  inherited  af- 
fluence. He  might  have  lived  in  splendour,  all  his  dayS| 
upon  the  income  of  his  estate;  but  he  loved  the  Re- 
deemer, devoted  himself  to  his  cause,  renounced  the  gay 
vanities  of  his  associates,  and  after  a  suitable  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  iq^inistry ,  has  become  a  laborious 
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country  clergyman.    In  Scotland,  his  mind  was  stored 
with  her  best  theology;  and  unlike  his  kinsman,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  who  preached  Calvinism  in  G^reat  Bri- 
tain, and  immediately  after,  the  Socinian  Catholicism^  in 
Boston;  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  to  proclaim 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  sufier  ecclesias- 
tical persecution  for  his  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.    Not  long  after  his  settlement  in  Dorchester, 
in  a  pleasant  village,  five  miles  from  the  metropolis  of 
New  England,  some  of  his  parishioners  became  disaffect- 
ed, because  he  taught  that  a  man  ought  to  abhor  fnmsetf 
for  his  sins;  and  refused  to  exchange  ministerial  labours 
with  any  clergyman  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  oppooeot  to 
the  deity  of  Christ.  His  fidelity  to  his  Master,  in  persist- 
ing to  act  in  this  manner,  according  to  his  sentiments,  amd 
the  word  of  God,  induced  some  of  his  people  to  nail  up 
the  doors  of  their  pews.   One  of  them  fiistened  a  horse- 
shoe to  the  entrance  of  his  seat,  for  the  purpose,  as  lie 
said,  ^*  of  keeping  the  devil  ouV^  He  must  have  intended 
himself,  for  we  believe,  he  never  entered  it  again.  The 
disaffected,  moreover,  brought  two  large,  and  respectable 
councils,  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  conduct  of  Mr.  C. 
tind  dismiss  him  if  possible.   The  result  was,  that  after 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter,  a  very  distinguished  lawyer,  had 
plead  the  cause  of  HberoHty  against  him,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  (now  President)  Bates,  had  vindicated  his  brother's 
conscientious  deportment,  no  small  portion  of  his  weaMi 
was  em{^oyed  in  purchasing  the  pews  of  those   pa- 
rishioners who  were  willing  to  leave  him.  He  became,  in 
this  manner,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  portion  <rf  the 
'^  Meeting-House."  The  poor  and  th^  needy,  whoknev 
they  were  sinners,  more  than  before  flocked  to  his  place 
of  worship,  that  he  might,  as  a  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God,  show  unto  them  the  way  of  salvation.  His  audience 
is  still  numerous  and  respectable;  and  as  in  duty  bound, 
fae  still  refuses  to  acknowledge  those  pretended  brethren 
as  Ministers  of  Christ,  who  preach  a$iother  g(^pel^  and 
another  Jesus  than  our  Gotl^nHui-mediator. 

We  are  most  heartily  glad,  that  such  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  as  this,  is  one  of  the  most  w^tl^  among  Mt 
brethren  in  the  Uiuted  Stated.  He  tasty  do  much  gow  faf 
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those  takntSy  which  in  compsmoii  <^  tht  true 
are  styled  the  mammon  of  unrighteousne$Sf  or  rather,  the 
deceitful  riches.  Indeed,  we  doubt  not  but  he  is  making 
friends  in  Heaven,  by  the  right  use  of  these  temporal  pos* 
sessions,  that  when  these  fail,  or  are  left  behind,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  with  all  the  holy  angels  and 
saints,  may  receive  him  into  everlasting  habitations. 

One  important  mode  of  doing  good  is  by  the  gratui- 
tous circulation  of  such  publications  as  the  sermon  now 
before  us.  It  is  not  so  ingenious  as  the  one  to  which  we 
have  already  paid  some  attention;  but  it  contains  much 
more  important  doctrinal  matter.  It  is  appropriate,  and 
evangelical.  His  text  is  recorded  in  Exodus  xz.  24.  In  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name^  I  will  come  unto  thee^  and 
J  wiU  bless  thee.  He  considers,  yery  naturally,  what  is 
implied  in  Jehovah's  recording  his  name  in  any  place, 
and  the  import  of  the  divine  promises  ^^  I  will  come  unto 
thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee."  Under  the  first  head,  he 
teaches,  that  God's  name  is  recorded  in  all  phees  in 
which  bis  character  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is 
faithfully  exhibited; — ^the  gospel  of  Christ  preached  io 
purity  fmd  simplicity; — and  the  worship  <tf  God  main* 
tained  in  spirituality.  The  blessings  which  the  Lord  wiU 
bestow  on  his  worshipping  people  are  his  presence;  the 
pardon  of  sin;  the  sanctification  of  their  natures;  communion 
andJellawsMp  with  himself,  and  bis  people;  the  hopes  of 
immortality;  and,  glory  beyond  the  grave. 

We  conclude  our  notice  and  recommendation  of  thb 
estimable  discourse,  with  one  important  extract,  evincive 
of  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

^  From  our  subject  we  perceive  the  intimate  and  estahltshcd 
coBneciion  between  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gsspel  and  the 
p^-eacQce  and  blessing  of  God.  Wherever  the  Name  or  charac- 
ter of  Jehovah  is  clearly  exhibited,  wherever  his  gospel  is  faith* 
fully  preached,  and  his  worship  regularly  and  strictly  maintain- 
ed, there,  and  there  alone,  may  we  expect  his  presence  and 
blessing.  There  is  nothing  in  a  place  of  worship  itself  that  is 
sacred  and  holy.  The  walls  are  consecrated  so  far,  and  no  far-* 
ther,  as  the  gospel  is  preached  widiin  them.  Whenever  a  sys- 
tem <k  delusion  and  error  is  subdtitnted  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  in  a  place  of  wonihipf  the  Name  of  God  is  no  longer  re-^ 
corded  there«-^be  glorv  has  departed,— the  ark  of  God  is  taken 
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away.  The  most  splendid  exterior^the  lofty  dome,  the  tower- 
ing spire,  the  massy  column,  the  solemn  grandeur,  which  dis* 
ttnguish  many  consecrated  buildings,  are  empty  show,  and 
gawdy  trifles,  if  the  gospel  is  not  preached  within  them  to  poor, 
perishing  sinners,— -to  hungry,  starving,  immortal  souls;«-while 
the  upper  room,  where  the  disciples  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication,  after  the  ascension  of  thdr  divine 
Ma8ter,«»4he  meanest  place,  where  the  aaiiits  ateemUe  for 
prayer  and  praise,  and  where  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  puriqr 
and  simplicity,  becomes  a  Bste&l:«— for  there  does  the  great 
Jehovah  record  his  Name,  and  there  does  he  come  by  the 
quickening  energy  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  bless  his  people  with 
eternal  life."  p,  20, 


Akticle  IV.  Letters  addressed  to  a  friend  on  the  fottetmng 
subjects;  L  Is  God  the  author  of  sin?  IL  On  Dittnterened 
Benevolence*  IIL  b  it  a  part  of  a  Christian  Character  to  h 
ivilRng  to  be  treaiefi  as  we  duervef  IV.  Does  disinterested 
Benevolence  in  the  heart  make  the  subject  theretf  regard  the 
interest  of  thousands  above  his  own?  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
1817*  pp*  52.8VO.  « 

The  Revebsnd  Isaac  Akdebsoh,  of  Maryviflcb 
has  subscribed  these  Letters;  and  we  presttoie  hn  at 
mtich  disinterested  benewUenee^  and  humility,  as  any  of 
his  Hopkinsian  brethren,  for  the  title  page,  which  is  des- 
titute of  his  name,  informs  us,  that  *^  the  proSts  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  Letters  are  to  go  to  the  Saet 
Tennessee  Bible  SocietyJ^^  That  benevolence,  which  wtl 
induce  a  man  to  make  every  sacrifice  which  the  Word  af 
God  requires,  which  wiU  make  a  OMnister  of  Jesus  wiUiiig 
to  spend,  and  be  spent,  and  die,  ibr  the  cause  of  his  Rt> 
deemer,  we  sincerely  pray  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  to  bestow  on  every  individual  of  our  race. 
Certainly  we  have  never  lighdy  esteemed  that  love,  wHcfa 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  it- 
self, is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemifi 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked^  thinketh  no 
evil,  rejoioeth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truds 
and  beareth  aH  things.  May  die  Rev.  ^r.  Anderson  and 
ourselves  possess  a  laif;e  share  of  it! 

In  these  Letters  he  has  seen  fit  to  treat  us  with  giest 
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contempt;  and  it  would  be  easy,  were  it  consistent  with 
our  Saviour's  rules  of  Christian  contention  for  the  truth| 
to  encounter  him  with  his  own  weapons*  But  it  is 
tiot.  Besides,  our  present  circumstances,  and  past  polemi- 
cal  habits  forbid  us  to  make  use  of  insult  in  the  place  of 
argument*  When  we  received  his  pamphlet,  and  read  it, 
m  beloved  child  was  cfying  beside  us.  After  the  caption  of 
this  article  was  written,  we  followed  that  child  to  the  grave; 
and  have  resumed  the  pen,  with  a  full  conviction  that 
death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  are  before  us.  We  write 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  for  our  own  happiness,  the  welfare  of  our  fellow* 
men,  and  the  glory  of  God*  Our  opinions  may  be  erro- 
neous; but  we  think  them  correct;  and  will  thank  any 
man  to  expose  any  contrariety  in  them  to  common  sense, 
or  the  Bible.  If  our  antagonists  should  have  a  little  play- 
fulness of  wit  in  their  compositions,  we  should  like  them 
the  better,  and  should  think  their  writings  likely  to  be 
read,  even  by  some  who  hate  metaphysics. 

In  reference  to  our  polemical  habits,  we  ask,  when 
liave  we  treated  any  one  of  our  Hopkinsian  opponents 
mixh  personal  abuse,  or  contempt?  It  has  been  thought 
by  some,  doubtless  because  they  were  suspicious  of  our 
motives,  that  we  intended  some  irony,  when  we  styled 
Dr.  Hopkins,  *^  the  Saint  of  Nevirport:"  but  never  have 
we  thought  the  term  Saint  a  reproach,  nor  have  we  ever 
associated  widi  those  who  use  it  as  such.  We  verily 
thought,  and  still  think.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  holy  man; 
and  we  have  carefully  exonerated  him  from  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  his  own  doctrines,  and  from  a  multitude 
of  **  metypbysical  speculations  which  have  taken  their 
origin  from  his  writings."  We  called  him  the  Saint  of 
Newport^  because,  if  we  except  the  pious  people  of  tl^ 
denomination  of  Baptists,  we  deem  him  the  most  emi* 
nently  pious  man  of  the  place.  Beside  himself,  if  we  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  the  Doctor,  and  of  others,  there 
were  very  few  aprarently  godly  people  in  Newport.  Yet 
while  we  think  Dr.  Hopkins  was  personally  pious,  we 
must  say,  that  he  preached  hb  congregation  almost  out 
of  existence.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  at  his  death,  and 
rven  when  the  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Temiey  beolune  his  sue- 
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cessor,  the  church  with  which  he  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life,  consisted  of  less  than  half  a  dozen 
communicantSi  and  the  congregation  of  little  more  than 
twice  that  nomber  of  people* 

The  Doctor  is  reported  to  have  said,  (but  while  we  be- 
lieve it,  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report,) 
that  he  did  not  know  that  his  o\vn  personal  preaching  had 
ever  been  instrumental  in  converting  a  single  sinnen  but 
he  thought  his  writings  had  qualified  many  other  minis- 
ters for  those  labours  which  had  been  blessed  to  the  sal- 
vation of  many. 

We  hope  to  meet  Dr.  Hopkins  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  An- 
derson in  heaven;  but  really,  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves, that  God  ever  made  the  peculiarities  of  Hopkiiu 
sianism,  the  power  of  Ood  to  the  salvation  of  any  one. 
Blessed  be  God,  many  good  and  pious  Hopkinsians,  and 
Afminians,  preach  a  great  portion  of  the  truth,  which  is 
owned  of  the  Lord  to  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
their  hearers,  while  he  mercifully  prevents  their  peculiar 
errors  from  producing  all  those  moral  evils  to  which  they 
naturally  tend.  The  Calvinists  too,  mat/  have  their  cen- 
surable peculiarities;  and  if  they  have,  God  still  vnO 
make  his  gospel,  and  that  alone,  the  instrumental  cause  of 
conversion.  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us,  with  the  ward 
oftruth;^^  so  that  we  are  *•  born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God."  James  i. 
18,  and  1  Pet.  i.  23. 

It  is  not  expedient  far  us(  doubtless  to  gbry;  but  if  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  cotM  bear  with  us  a  Uttle^  in  t/ds 
confidence  ofboastin^^  we  would  inform  him,  that  although 
he  despises  our  youtn^  yet  on  the  12th  of  December,  1804, 
the  author  of  the  Contrast  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel; and  since  that  time,  has  reason  to  conclude,  from 
their  profession  of  saving  faith,  and  pious  deportment, 
arid  iii  not  a  few  instances,  from  their  triumphant  deaths, 
that  his  preaching  has  been  blessed  to  the  saving  conver- 
sion of  not  less  than  four  hundred  persons.  This  might 
entitle  him  to  courteous  treatment  from  a  brother- minister, 
of  the  same  section  of  the  visible  church  to  which  he  be- 
longs, if  his  writings  do  not. 

The  Letters  before  us  are  principally  employed  in  ax- 
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tempting  to  answer  t^vo  brief  Noteis  in  die  Cofrtrast,  Rela- 
tive to  the  Ume  of  being  m  general^  and  dhinteretted 
benevolence.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  tBdrUereeied  benevoUnee^  Mr.  A.  observes, 

^  Nor  do  I  know  an  unexceptionable  writer  who  uses  these 
words  in  a  different  sense.-— I  do  not  consider  a  book  lately 
published  by  a  Mr.  Ezra  S*  Ely,  called  the  Contrast,  an  exc«p* 
tion  to  tiiis  assertion.  That  production  is  puerile,  uncandid|  and. 
in  every  sense  unworthy  an  answer.  And  this  is  the  true  reason 
why  it  has  not  been  answered  long  since.  The  men,  whose  sen- 
timents he  has  traduced  and  misrepresented,  are  men  of  honour- 
able feelings;  and  such  men  as  are  particular  in  their  choice  of 
an  antagonist,  as  they  are  in  their  choice  of  a  bosom  friend;  and 
wonld  feel  as  much  sJbove  having  it  said,  they  have  entered  the 
lists  with  an  unworthy  opponent,  as  that  they  associated  with 
improper  characters.  I  know  of  more  than  one  answer  in  manu- 
script to  this  Contrast.  One  of  which  I  hope  will  be  published, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  good  people  of  this  country,  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  detecting  his  book:  and  not  with  a  view 
ef  contending  with  a  very  child.''  p.  21. 

Once,  Mr.  Anderson  informs  us,  he  thought  of  an- 
swering '*  Ely's  Contrast.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  I 
shall  decline  it,  for  reasons  that  may  appear  in  this  an« 
swer.*'  p.  9.  These  reasons,  and  all  of  them,  we  have  just 
transcribed,  unless  the  following  sentence  contains  one. 
*'  If  Doddridge  may  be  heard,  when  he  is  in  opposition 
to  such  imposing  authority  as  Ezra  S.  Ely,  hear  him." 
p.  15. 

Our  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  is  this:  no  writer 
but  a  divinely  inspired  one  ought  to  be  deemed  *^  unex- 
ceptionable:"— men  of  honourable  feelings  should  candidly 
answer  even  a  puerile  and  an  uncandid production^  if  it  is 
likely  to  do  harm  to  good  people^  from  disinterested  bene-^ 
volence  to  those  good  people: — and,  it  is  strange,  if  the 
Contrast  is  such  a  weak  work  of  a  very  child^  as  our  let- 
ter-writer imagines,  that  it  should  have  attracted  general 
attention;  that  he  himself  should  have  written  a  pamphlet 
in  reply  to  a  few  paragraphs  contained  in  it;  that  the  Rev. 
Gardiner  Spring  should  have  written  an  octavo  volume 
said  to  be  in  answer  to  the  chapter  on  the  Christian  Graces, 
without  once  naming  the  Contrast;  and  that  Dr.  Worces- 
ter,  Mr.  Hdley,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Providence,  besides 
theauthors  of  certain  maqu^cripts,  should  all  have  employ. 
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ed  their  pens  against  it;  while  not  less  than  twenty  eminent 
men  have  thought  it  worthy  of  their  defensive  aid.  That 
the  author  of  the  Contrast  has  traduced  or  misrefiresenied 
the  sentiments  of  any  man  he  denies,  and  hereby  publicly 
challenges  any  man  to  prove  that  he  has  done  it.  If  be  faa^ 
misquoted,  let  the  instances  be  shown.  He  knows  of  but 
one,  and  that  is  not' from  a  Hopkin&ian.  On  186th  page 
of  the  Contrast,  a  sentence  is  imputed  to  Dr.  Latfarop^ 
which  should  have  been  ascribed  to  Sandeman^  a  writer 
not  celebrated  for  his  orthodoxy,  but  who  frequently  de- 
livers most  important  truths.  The  preface  to  that  work 
contains  the  following  sentences: 

*^  Should  any  class  of  men  say,  that  they  are  impeached  io 
the  foUowing  work,  the  writer  has  forewarned  them  diat  he  has 
simply  charged  to  individuals  what  they  have  ihdividiialiy  writ- 
ten* If  any  writer  has  been  misrepresented,  it  wiU  be  a  matter 
of  regret  to  the  author,  when  convinced  of  the  fact;  and  he 
pledges  himself  to  make,  so  far  as  possible,  reparation*— >No 
individual  of  them  is  charged  with  supporting  every  doctrine 
which  appears  under  the  caption  of  Hopkinsianism.««-Hopkins 
would  have  recoiled  himself  from  what  is  now  considered  the 
perfection  of  his  system.  In  like  manner,  many  divines  who 
maintain  one  or  two  principles  of  Hopkinsianism,  utterly  dis- 
claim the  body  of  divinity  with  whieh  these  members  are  coo- 
nected*  The  writer  has  no  disposition  to  accuse  those  persoost 
whose  errors  are  opposed,  of  wilfully  dishonouring  God  and  his 
testimony  of  grace.  Neither  would  he  attribute  to  them  the  io- 
ferences  which  they  disclaim.'' 

Let  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  show,  if  he  can,  that  ive 
have  violated  these  honourable  principles  of  all  polemical 
writers  of  honourable  feelings^  in  any  one  page  of  the 
Contrast,  and  now  when  thirty  two  years  of  age,  we  will 
offer  a  public  apology  for  the  said  indiscretion,  inadver- 
tency, or  puerile  misrepresentation,  committed  when  '*  a 
very  child"  of  twenty-five. 

How  old  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  is,  we  do  not  know;  nor 
shall  we  at  present  inquire  whether  he  is  ^^  a  book-making* 
man, — so  modest  as  we  might  expect  from  a  young  mi- 
nister,'* or  so  "kindly  affecdoned"  and  "  courteous,"  as  we 
might  expect  an  old  mmster  to  be.  We  think  him  piotiSi 
and  charitably  conclude,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  do- 
ing God  service  to  vaunt  over  us,  a  little  as  Goliah  did 
over  the  stripling  of  Israel.    We  will,  therefore^  very 
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brieiy  exanune  some  cf  his  metaphysioal,  and  as  he 
thinks,  scriptural  peculiarities;  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  of  the  God  of  truth  or  not. 

He  asks,  ^<  is  God  the  author  of  sin?''— *and  answers^ 
^'  no»"  But  mark  the  meaning  which  he  attributes  to  the 
word  author.  It  is  such,  we  verily  believe,  as  no  mao 
ever  t|iought  (rf* attributing  to  it  before  him.  *^  By  author, 
1  choose  to  understand  an  agent,  whose  agency  directly 
and  immediately  produces  an  effect  or  event  of  any  kind, 
the  nature  of  which  he  approves.''  p.  4.  Approbation  of 
a  thing  done,  then,  is  requisite  to  constitute  an  author  of 
that  thing  t  A  potter  forms  an  earthen  vessel,  just  as  he 
chose  to  fashion  it;  but  having  done  it,  he  does  not  ap* 
pfove  of  it,  and  therefore,  he  was  not  die  author  of  it!  A 
man  in  the  enmity  of  his  soul,  writes  blasphemous  ex« 
presuons  against  God,  but  the  instant  he  has  finished 
them,  he  is  ccMivinced  of  sin,  and  does  not  approve  of 
what  he  has  just  done;  therefore,  he  did  not  do  it!  Now» 
if  a  being  is  not  the  author  of  any  thing  of  which  he  does 
not  approve,  it  will  follow,  that  when  he  ceases  to  ap- 
prove of  my  of  his  past  works,  it  will  become  true,  that 
he  never  was  the  author  of  those  works.  It  will  fdlow 
too,  that  if  God  should  bytm  direct  andimmetSate  agency 
produce  sin^  without  approving  of  its  natukb, 
however  he  might  approve  of  it  as  the  occa^on  of  glori* 
fying  himself,  he  would  not  be  the  author  of  that  sin. 
We  affirm,  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  effect  pro- 
duced  be  approved  or  disapproved,  when  we  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  authorship;  for  an  author  of  any  effect  is 
that  being  who,  by  the  exertion  of  hb  agency  produces 
it. 

Of  sin,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  A.  makes  man 
the  author,  in  some  sense,  even  while  he  appears  to  make 
God  the  author,  in  another^**  Sin,''  he  tells  us,  '^  is  in 
the  exercises,  volitions,  or  tempers  of  the  heart.  Hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  agency  between  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  human  heart  and  sin,  to  produce  the  sin. 
Then  sin  belongs  to  the  sinner  entirely;  it  is  his  own  act 
and  deed;  and  no  other  being's  in  the  universe."  p.  5. 
If  by  heart  he  means  the  whole  soul,  and  under  its  exer^ 
cises  includes  thoughts  axA  acthns^  as  he  must  feelings 
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under  the  term  tempers^  then  we  assent  to  his  statement; 
for  the  sinner  is  the  author  of  his  own  sinful  thoughts, 
feelings,  volitions  and  agency.  He  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  every  thing  sinful  which  his  mind  performs.  While  he 
is  not  "  self-existent,"  but  dependent  on  God  for  his  be- 
ing every  moment,  he  has,  therefore,  a  faculty,  aod  a 
power,  of  "  self-action,"  which  Mr.  A.  denies  him  to 
have.  p.  5.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  of  no  persons 
called  Calvinibts,  who  hold  *'  that  man  h^s  a  self  dete^ 
mining  power  of  will."  p.  5. 

If  by  heart  Mr.  A*,  means  the  faculty  of  feeling  and 
the  faculty  of  volition,  we  deny  that  all  sin  consists  in  the 
exercises  of  the  heart,  used  in  this  sense,  for  sin  is  predi- 
cated of  an  intelligent^  sensitive^  voluntary  agent;  and  not 
merely  of  his  volitions  and y^^/m^*^.  The^onscieace,  Me- 
mory, Judgment,  and  Reason  may  be  as  justly  charged 
with  moral  evil,  as  any  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  A  be- 
ing that  should  feel,  without  any  thoughts,  or  will  witb«- 
out  either  thought  or  feeling,  or  act  without  volition, 
could  be  charged  with  no  moral  turpitude;  could  not  sio; 
could  not  be  holy. 

Mr.  A.  proceeds  to  inform  us^  that  *^  every  thing,  ex* 
istence  and  events  may  be  arranged  under  the  two  grand 
genera^  cause  and  ejfect.  The  mind  of  man  cannoi  coo- 
ceive  of  a  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  one  or  Other 
of  these."  We  conclude  there. may  be  different  species 
under  each  genurf, or  if  all  things  are  divided  into  two 
classes,   these  may  be  subdivided;  for  unquestionably 
there  are  different  species  of  causes  and  effects.  We  have 
uncreated  and  created  efficient  causes;  as  well  mechani- 
cal, instrumental,  meritorious,  chemical,  and  moral  causes} 
and  we  have  effects  material,  spiritual,  pliysical,  and 
moral.  But  what  would  Mr.  A.  do  with  his  division  of 
things,  after  he  has  made  i^  Our  readers  will  soon  know. 
*^  Then  thinking  and  willing  are  either  cause,  or  effect.'' 
Thinking  is  an  act,  or  an  effect^  of  a  thinking  being,  and 
the  being  who  thinks  is  the  cause  of  the  effect,  denomi« 
nated  a  thought.  Willing  is  an  act  of  some  being  that  hat 
a  faculty  of  volition,  and  the  being  who  wills  is  the  cause 
of  the  effect  called  a  volition.    Man  b  a  finite  efficient 
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cause  of  his  own  thoughts  and  vo&iians:  and  thinking 
man  himaetf  is  an  effect  produced  bv  his  Creator. 

This  reasoning  suits  not  our  author.  If  thinking  and 
wiliing,  says  he,  ^^  can  with  truth  be  ranged  under  cause, 
then  are  they  uncaused."  How  does  this  follow?  Has 
Mr.  A.  proved,  that,  there  are  no  created,  secondary 
causes?  He  implies,  or  seems  to  think  it  self-evident,  that 
no  came  can  be  caused.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  but  one 
cause  in  existence;  and  this  must  be  the  self-existent 
First  Cause  of  all  things.  Every  man,  but  Mr.  Ander* 
son,  of  whom  we  have  ever  read,  seems  to  think,  that 
God  has  produced  many  effects,  that,  being  produced, 
are  causes  of  nviny  events.  For  instance,  they  think  the 
Sun  an  effect  of  God*s  creative  power,  and  the  cause  of 
light  and  heat  to  our  world.  If  every  cause  is  uncaused, 
then  the  cause  of  sin  must  be  uncaused;  and  since  there 
is  no  uncaused  cause  of  things  but  God,  our  God  must 
'be  the  sole  cause  of  sfh.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  A.  ap- 
pears to  have  no  objection,  for  he  subjoins,  *^  whatever  is 
uncaused  is  self-existent,  eternal,  independent,  and  every 
where  present.  Then  thiniing  and  wUHng  (if  they  can 
with  truth  be  ranged  under  cause)  wherever  found,  are 
sdf-existent,  eternal.  Sec.  But  these  words  express  ex- 
clusively the  attributes  of  Deity;  then,  thinking  and  will- 
in|^,  wherever  they  exist  are  really  and  truly  God."  Now 
suppose  thinking  and  willing^  which  are  unquestionably 
effects  of  some  thinking,  voluntary  agent,  to  be  also  the 
cause  of  some  voluhtary  and  intelligent  moral  action: 
ihey  must  of  course,  because  they  are  a  cause^  and  Mr. 
Anderson  teaches  that  every  cause  is  self-existent  and 
eternal,  be  the  Almighty  God! 

*^  Then  thinking  and  willing  in  creatures,  are  effects.  Effects 
of  what?  Of  the  providential  agency  of  God.  Adam  had  a  first 
perception,  and  a  first  volition,  with  which  his  mental  existence 
commenced.  It  will  be  admitted  that  God  directly  and  imme- 
diately created  his  spirit;  that  is,  his  divine  creative  agency 
produced  a  thinkings  willing  existence.  The  first  perception 
could  not  produce  a  second,  without  assigning  to  it  creative 
power;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  thing  else,  except  the  almighty 
energy  of  Jehovah.'* 

A  spirit  is  a  subsistence  which  can  think,  feel,  will. 
Vol,  L  3X  No.  4. 
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and  act.  God  created  Adam  such  a  spfiu  ThmkingiBd 
tvilling,  his  ^rst  perception^  hi&  Jirst  votition^  and  cveiy 
other  mental  operation  which  he  ever  perlormtd,  wcnS 
effects,  of  which  Adam  was  the  oreattrd  efficient  cause. 
,  At  the  same  time  the  providence  of  God  extended  to 
every  one  of  his  faculties^  and  to  all  their  operaiioRs^  ia 
such  a  manner  that  Adam  waa  the  author  of  all  that  he 
did*  Adam's  mind  existed  before  be  had  a  first  peroep* 
tion,  and  a  first  volition,  for  these  were  mental  eSeci% 
and  his  mind  was  their  mental  cause;  and  no  effect  caa 
exist  before  its  cause.  There  was  no  need  that  the  first 
perception  of  his  mind  should  produce  a  second;  for  God 
made  him  a  being  capable  of  beginnkig«aiid  of  contino* 
ing  to  perceive  such  objects  as  divine  providence  piaeed 
before  him.  The  assertion,  that  nothing  *^  eiae»  except 
the  almighty  energy  of  Jehovah"  could  produce  a  per* 
ception  in  Adam's  mind,  if  it  means  any  thing,  most 
mean  this,  that  Jehovah  did  not,imd  could  not  make  a 
man  that  was  capable,  from  any  nature  or  faculty  pro* 
duced  in  his  constitution,  of  perceiving  any  thing.  Ac** 
cording  to  this  account,  it  is  Jehovah's  energy,  and  not  a 
creature  produced  by  his  wisdom,  diat  sees  a  cloud»  heais 
thunder,  smells  a  rose,  touches  a  pen,  and  tastes  an  ly^ 
ple^  Had  not  his  Maker  formed  him  capable  of  percep- 
tion, we  admit  Adam  could  not  have  perceived  at  all:  but 
we  would  as  soon  affirm  that  God  cannot  create  any 
thing,  as  to  affirm  that  he  could  not  create  a  think* 
ing,  sensitive,  voluntary  agent,  who  should  really  from 
himself  think,  feel,  wili^  and  exert  a  finite  efficiency,  ia 
the  sphere  in  which  be  is  placed. 

Mr.  A.  thinks  man  incapable  of  causing  any  thing,  far 
he  says,  *^  according  to  scripture  and  sound  philosoplqr, 
to  God  alone  belongs  causation,  and  he  alone  is  un- 
caused. While  he  is  the  holy  efficient  cause  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  volitions.  There  is  no  agent  between  faiai 
and  these  efiects,  causing  them  and  producing  theta. 
But  before  God  could  be  the  author  of  sin,  his  agency 
and  causation  must  include  an  approbation  of  sin,  and  so 
be  sinful;  to  suppose  which  would  be  blasphemy."  p»8« 
After  all  this,  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  told  that  Mr.  A. 
does  not  make  God  the  author  of  mm  and  that  to  charge 
him  with  such  a  doctrine  is  calunmy  and  misrepreseota- 
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tioo.  Any  common  man  would  think  the  qficient  €au9e 
ef  a  sin/Ul  vo&tion^  and  the  author  ^f  a  sinful  volition  to 
amount  to  the  same  thing;  but  Mr.  A.  says  '*  no^  the  effi* 
cient  cause  of  a  sinful  volition  is  not  the  author  of  it,  un« 
iess  he  approves  of  it;"  so  that  if  God  produce  in  us  vo- 
litions to  commit  rape,  murder,  and  suicide,  he  is  not 
the  uttthor  of  our  voJitioos,  unless  he  approves  of  the  vo* 
fiitonsto  perpetrate  these  crimesl  Is  tlus  logic?  Can  wy 
body  tlttok  Mr.  A.  versed  in  the  science  of  metaphy- 


•*  Yet  sin,"  says  he,  "  is  In  the  exercises  of  the  heart, 
and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  heart;"  it  consists  in  *^  ex- 
ercises, volitions,  or  tempers,"  and  ^^  there  can  be  no 
agency  between  the  exercise  of  the  human  heart  andsin^ 
to  produce  sin."  p.  4,  5*  Yet^  God,  he  tells  us^  is  '^  the 
holy  efficient  cause  of  all  our  thoughts  and  volitions* 
There  is  no  agent  between  him,  (God)  and  these  effects, 
causing  them  and  producing  them."  p.  8*  Which  of 
Iheae  aaaertions  would  the  author  of  them  have  us  be* 
lieve?  He  first  tells  us,  that  the  human  heart  is  charge* 
ririe  with  certain  sinful  exercises,  volitions,  and  tempers 
which  are  sinful,  which  are  its  own  acts  and  deeds;  and 
between  which  and  the  heart  there  is  no  agency  to  pro- 
duce them:  then  in  the  second  place  he  informs  us,  that 
God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  these  exercises,  that  he 
produces  them,  and  that  there  is  no  agent  between  him 
and  these  effi^cts.  If  this  b  not  a  contradiction,  it  must 
be  a  Hopkiasian  peculiarity. 

Stilt,  our  reverend  brother  would  not  be  thought  ^to 
approve  of  the  expression,  *^  God  is  the  author  of  sin." 
He  iias  made  a  distinction  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
eulty. 

^  It  may  be  satisfactory  here  to  introduce  and  establish  a 
distinction  of  some  importance;  namely,  that  volition  as  exist» 
encc  or  Mngy  is  dUtinct  from  its  sinfulness  or  holiness.  The 
one  is  real  being  or  enxity>  the  others  are  the  qualities  of  being, 
or  predicates  necessarily  belonging  to  an  existence  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  under  particular  circumstances.  If  the  distinction 
just  made  be  not  admitted,  no  reasonable  doctrine  of  mental 
identity  can  be  maintained.  A  being  consisting  of  several  con« 
stituents  is  the  same*  But  if  one  of  the  constituents  be  taken 
away,  it  destroys  the  sameaess  of  the  being;  or  if  one  be  takeiji 
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away  and  anodier  substituted  directly  opfpo^ite  id  ill  ftature,  the 
sanMoess  is  destToyed.«^VolitioD  is  an  exercise  or  act  of  the 
will  which  has  its  whole  existence  in  successive  votitioos*  But 
each  volition  has  the  same  entity  or  essential  being  that  the  wiQ 
has;  and  if  sinfulness  be  the  very  being  of  the  volition^holiness 
being  an  existence  the  very  opposite  of  sinfulness,  when  the 
▼olitions  of  the  sinner  become  holy,  there  would  be  a  totil 
change  of  the  being,  and  these  opposite  exhtevices  cannot  ceo* 
•titute  the  same  individual  will«— If  md  be  the  very  being  of 
volition,  then  sin  is  as  much  a  natural  existence^  as  any  othsr 
existence.-^It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  in- 
ferring from  this  distinction,  that  volition  may  exist  without 
sinfulness  or  holiness.  Volition  is  a  necessary  existence**— It 
IS  also  necessarily  sinful  or  holy,  because  they  all  take  place 
under  moral  law,  and  can  no  more  exist  without  one  or  die 
otfier,  than  matter  can  exist  without  some  shape  or  figure.-— 
God  may  create  matter  and  determine  under  what  figure  k 
shall  exbt,  but  he  cannot  create  matter  existiiig  undernoahnpe. 
He  may  likewise  produce  volitions  and  determine  whether  they 
shall  be  sinful  or  holy;  but  a  rational  creature  cannot  have  vo- 
litions that  are  neither  sinful  nor  holy/'  p.  6,  T,  8. 

Here  we  have  some  senses  and  some  nonsense,  but  all 
of  it  is  insufficient  to  prove»  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  a  sinful  volition,  and  at  the  same  time  not  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  it. 

Here  too,  we  have  a  piece  of  Hopkinsianism  set  forth, 
with  all  the  skill  of  its  great  Champion  in  Tennessee* 
Let  us  examine  it.  In  the  proposition,  *^  God  is  the  efi^ 
cientcauseqfasinfulvolition^'^^  sinful  va  an  attribute  of  «»- 
lition^  and  intimates  that  the  volition  in  question  is  con- 
trary to  the  moral  law.  Any  sinful  vo&tion  is  a  ^'n,  or  a 
transgression  of  the  law.  According  to  the  above  state- 
ment, God  produced  the  volition,  and  determined  that  it 
should  be  sinful.  If  then  a  sinful  volition  is  a  sin,  is  not 
God,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson's  theory,  the  efficient 
cause  of  sin? 

We  can  voluntarily  abstract  from  the  consideration  of 
a  volition  its  relation  to  a  moral  law,  and  think  of  it  only 
as  an  act  of  the  will  in  a  voluntary  being*  In  this  case  we 
conceive  of  an  act  of  the  mind  without  any  regard  to  some 
one  or  more  of  its  attributes.  The  volition,  let  us  con- 
ceive of  it  as  we  will,  is  a  thing  which  existed.  The  mo- 
ment before  the  mind  willed,  it  was  not,  and  the  mo- 
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nent  die  aot  was  completed  k  ceaaed  to  e»8t«  We  can 
conceive  too,  of  the  obHgatkma  of  the  moral  law,  and  of 
a  volition  as  contrary  to  that  biw.    The  contrariety  of  a 
volition  to  the  law  of  God,  we  conceive  of,  and  call  thia 
the  sinfulness  of  that  volition;  but  this  contrariety  or  sin- 
fulness has  no  separate  existence  from  the  vofition.  Sin* 
fiitness  is  an  inhtuent,  insf^paraUe  attribute,  of  a  volition 
ooatrary  to  the  moral  law.  While  we  voluntarily  abstract 
from  the  consideration  of  a  volition  opposed  to  the  law 
of  God,  all  other  attributes,  for  the  time,  but  its  opposi- 
tion to  that  law,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  rin/iilne9a  of 
the  volition  should  have  any  being  without,  the  volition, 
or  the  volition  contrary  to  the  law  any  existence  without 
the  sinfulness*  Jiflr.  A.  himself  teaches,  that  a  volition  of 
a  moral  agrot  my st  of  necessity  be  either  holy  or  sinful; 
9aA  that  a  vofition  not  possessing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
attributes  can  no  more  exist,  than  matter  can  have  being 
without  some  form* 

How,  then,  does  our  ability  to  conceive  of  a  volition 
abstracted  from  its  moral  relation,  and  of  a  moral  attri- 
bute of  a  volition,  abstracted  from  other  attributes  of  a 
voiition,  render  it  possible  for  one  to  be  the  efficient  cause 
of  a  sinful  volition,  and  not  the  effic^eitf  cause  of  the  sin* 
ftilness  of  that  vofiticHi?  We  omnot  even  imagine.  A  sin* 
ful  vc^tion  cannot  be  a  holy  volition;  nor  is  it  i>ossible 
that  a  volition  determined  by  the  divine  mind  to  be  a  sin^ 
JUvoStUmf  can  be  any  thing  else.  The  sinfulness  and  the 
sinful  volition  have  really  no  separate  existence;  and  the 
existence  of  tlie  attribute  is*  as  rto/  as  that  of  its  subject* 
It  is  one  single  aot  of  the  will,  which  is  a  sin. 

But  says  our  author,  *^  Fo&tian  ie  an  exercise  or  act  of 
M^  wiU  i»hich  hoe  its  whole  existence  in  successive  voU- 
ijom.''  This  is  nonsense.  ^'  Folition  is  an  act.**  Very 
weU:  when  the  act  has  once  been  performed  it  is  done; 
it  ceases  to  have  any  present  existence;  and  if  we  say  any 
diing  about  it,  in  truth,  we  must  say  such  a  volition,  or 
act|  was  performed.  'Butxwlition  has  its  whole  existence  in 
successive  volitions!  That  is,  one  act  has  its  whole  exist* 
ence  m  a  succession  of  other  similar  acts!  It  was  one  act 
to  pierce  our  Saviour's  side  with  a  spean  but  that  one 
net  never  had,  according  to  Mr.  A*'s  philosophy,  its 
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whole  exigence,  tecause  the  soldier  did  not  repeat  it» 
and  complete  it,  by  several  sttccessive  aets  of  pierctiq; 
die  sacred  side:  for  it  is  as  necessary  that  an  act  ofpierc' 
c^mgf  as  that  an  act  of  volition^  should  have  its  whole  ex« 
istence  in  snocessive  acts. 

*  If  he  means,  that  theJkcukyofvoUtum  is  an  act,  we  de- 
ny it,  for  it  is  the  faculty  that  acts.  If  he  means,  that  the  fih 
eulty  of  volition  has  its  whole  extdence  in  micee$$me  vsiU 
tkms^  we  deny  this  also;  for  common  sense  distingoishcs 
between  the  fecnliy  of  volition  and  its  operations.  Be« 
sides,  we  have  no  evidence,  from  consciousness,  or  msf 
other  source,  that  the  faculty  of  volition  is  always  in  ex* 
ercise,  or  that  it  ceases  to  exist  whenever  it  ceaaes  for  a 
time  to  operate.  -We  know  it  must  have  exisied  before  it 
could  operate;  and  we  are  conseious  diat  we  are  often 
performing  other  mental  operations,  than  those  denonit 
nated  volitions.  To  lave  is  one  act,  tojuigc  another,  and 
to  will  another;  and  while  we  are  performing  either  dftht 
two  former  operations  we  are  not  performing  the  bttcn 
We  may  have  had  a  volition  before  the  act  of  lovit^,  ^ 
before  that  of  judging;  and  we  may  have  one  immediaiely 
after  either;  but  rapid  as  our  mental  acts  are,  it  b  doubt* 
ful  if  ever  the  mind  performs  two  of  them  at  once. 

*^But  each  voBHon  has  the  satnc  entity  or  eucf^ial  be* 
ing  that  the  willhas.*^  This  is  nottme;  toir  the  wiU  baa  ^ 
being,  or  exists,  when  the  mind  to  which  it  bdongs.  is 
not  willing  at  all.  l*he  assertiim  of  our  author  is  of  thn 
nature:  any  mental  operation  has  the  same  esseocaal  be« 
ing  that  the  cause  of  that  operation  has:  or  each  of  a 
man's  actions  has  the  same  essential  being  that  be  has 
himself.  Any  thing  which  has  the  same  entity  with  ano- 
ther thing,  must,  for  aught  we  can  conceive  to  the  oootra- 
ly,  be  Ae  same  thing.  For  instance,  any  thing  that  shocdd 
have  the  same  entity,  or  being  with  the  Her.  Mr.  An- 
derson, we  should  thuik  must  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson 
himself;  for  we  cannot  conceive  that  another  being  ahould 
have  the  same  being  that  he  has.   Another  might  have  a 
similar^  but  not  the  aam^  essential  being,  or  the  same  that 
constitutes  his  essence  and  idendty.   Now,  if  avoUtien^ 
an  act  of  the  will,  has  the  same  being  widi  the  wiUt  or 
the  ftculty  oi  volition  itseli;  then  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
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tlie  frralty  by  whicfa  diat  act  is  performed  aretme  and  the 
same  thing.  With  just  as  much  propriety  we  might  af- 
firm, that  the  cH|;am  of  speech,  and  a  speech  are  the  same 
thing;  or  that  Mr.  Anderson's  fiMSulties  which  were  em- 
ployed in  writing  these  Letters,  are  the  Letters  them- 
selves or  that  there  is  no  essential  dbtinction  between  a 
man  and  his  actions.  It  will  fit^w  too,  from  Mr.  Ander- 
son's metaphysieal  tfaec»logy,  that  a  man  and  his  own  sin- 
fill  actions  are  one  and  the  same  being,  so  that  aci^ding 
to  the  scheme  of  some  universalists,  a  man's  actions  may 
be  sent  to  hell,  to  sufier  the  vengeance  of  a  hicXy  God. 

Mr.  A.  intimates,  that  the  onJy  reasonable  doctrine  of 
mental  ideniity  is  dependent  on  the  dietineiion  which  he 
has  set  up,  between  the  real  being  of  volition,  and  the  ho- 
finess,  or  the  sinfulness,  (that  is,  the  attrtimtee  or  predi^ 
eates^)  of  that  real  being;  for  says  he,  ^^  each  volition  hoe 
the  smae  eeoential  being  that  the  will  has,  and  if  sinfubwee 
be  the  very  being  of  a  vohtion;  hohnas  being  an  exigence 
the  very  opposite  of  sinfidnesSf  when  the  vohtums  of  the 
sinner  become  holy^  there  would  be  a  total  change  of  the 
being  J  and  these  opposite  existences  cannot  constitute  the 
same  huSvidual  ip^"  Let  us  staie  this  argtun^it  in 
the  most  lavourable  light;  for  teidly ,  Mr.  A.  appears  not 
to  have  the  happy  knack  trf  presenting  his  own  thoughts 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  we  have  not  miaapprehei^ed 
his  meaning,  it  is  thb; 

1.  The  identity  of  a  man's  will  is  essential  to  hb  men- 
tal identity: 

S.  The  identity  of  a  man's  volitions  are  essential  to 
the  identity  of  bis  will: 

S.  A  volition  in  its  very  being  sinful,  is  a  volition  of  a 
difll»«ftt  identity  from  that  which  is  in  its  very  being 
holy: 

4.  If,  therefore,  a  man  should  have  volitions  of  dif- 
ferent identit}S  the  identity  of  bis  will  would  be  lost;  and 
consequently  his  mental  identity  would  be  lost  also. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  mental  identky,  since  the 
same  man  has  holy  and  sinful  volitions,  that  the  holiness 
and  the  sinfulness  of  volitions  should  be  abstracted  from 
the  identity  f  that  is  the  essential  being  of  volitions,  so  that 
the  argument  noay  atand  thus;  • 
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1.  The  identity  of  a  man^s  w91  is  essential  to  faU  mea* 
tal  identity: 

2.  The  identity  of  a  man's  volitions  are  essential  to  the 
identity  of  lits  will; 

3.  Holy  and  sinful  voUtions  do  not  differ  in  their 
identity: 

4.  If,  therefore,  a  mwa  should  have  hxAy  and  sinful 
volitions  both,  the  identity  of  his  volitions  remains^  and 
consequemly  the  identity  of  his  will  and  of  his  oiind. 

If  we  have  not  correctly  staled  Mr.  Anderson's  sign* 
ment,  we  are  blind  indeed,  or  eise  be  is  not  perspicuoiis 
in  his  naasonings.  Now  the  first  link  in  each  of  the  above 
stated  concatenations  is  the  only  sound  one;  and  we  give 
Mr.  A.  credit  for  writing  sense,  when  he  maintains,  tbi^ 
'^  a  being, consisting  of  several  constituents  is  the  same/' 
or  is  one  being.    We  illustrate  hb  assertion  tbu^:  the 
aniod  of  man  is  a  ccmiplex  beii^,  of  ten  eonstituent  fa- 
cultifis.  It  is  one  being*  or  creature  of  God.  '*  But  if  one 
of  the  constituents  {the  will,  or  any  qthar  faculty]  be  ta> 
ken  away,  it  destroys  the  sameness  of  the  beings  or  if  ooe 
be  taken  away  and  another  substituled  directly  c^posiie 
in  its  nature,  the  sameness  is  destroyed.''  To  this  doc- 
irine  of  mental  identity  we  heartily  subscribe;  for  we 
ieach,  that  mental  identity  consists  in  the  continued  ex* 
istcnoe  of  all  the  constiitteat  noental  faculciea  of  thst 
mind  of  which  we  predicate  identity.  Take  away  ai^  one 
of  ten  faculties  from  the  mind  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  and  his 
mental  identity  would  cease;  and  he  would  be  t|ttite  un* 
ther  being.  Our  kmwM^e  of  our  own  mentil  kiefOky 
we  have  by  the  operations  of  comeioueneis  and  memory; 
which  has  led  many  erroneously  to  suppose,  that  persooail 
identity  consists  in  consciousness,  or  in  memory,  or  ia 
both.  We  might  as  well  say  that  the  identity  ^  a  table 
consists  in  comeiaumeiSy  as  that  the  identity  of  a  monl 
agent  consists  in  knowing^  that  he  is  the  saoie  being.  to> 
day 9  that  he  was  yesterday. 

The  second  link,  in  each  chain  hung  up  before  our  rai- 
ders, is  a  weak  one,  that  will  easily  open.  The  identity  ef 
the  will  consists  in  its  own  continued  existence  as  the 
same  faculty;  and  not  at  all  in  the  number,  or  the  moral 
character,  of  its  operations.   Its  identity  is  not  lost  bf 
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ceasing  to  operate  for  a  time;  any  more  than  a  man's  arm 
ceases  to  be  an  arm  so  soon  as  it  is  at  rest.  When  it  is 
proved,  that  the  identity  of  a  pen  consists  in  its  perpetu- 
ally  making  marks,  then  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  iden- 
tity  of  the  mil  consists  in  the  identity  of  successive  voli- 
tions, or  that  each  volition  has  the  same  essential  beings 
that  is,  the  same  identity,  thai  the  will  has. 
-  The  truth  is,  our  faculty  of  volition  may  produce  a 
great  variety  of  volitions,  having  diflferent  attributes,  and 
yet  remain  the  same  faculty,  just  as  a  pen  may  be  the  in- 
strumental cause  of  a  greatvariety  of  letters,  and  yet  be  the 
same  pen.  A  sinner  -anils  to  curse  his  God.  He  performs, 
in  willing'  this,  a  mental  operation,  through  that  inherent, 
constituent  part  of  the  mind,  called  the  will^  of  thefadiU 
ty  of  volition:  and  he  willed  to  curse  God,  from  some 
motiue^  from  some  sinful  thought  or  feeling.  But  the 
grace  of  God  soon  changes  his  motives,  and  then,  by  the 
same  faculty,  he  xmUs  to  blesi  Grod.  This  is  a  frequent 
case.  The  man  remait^s  the  same,  and  every  faculty  of 
his  mind  retains  its  identity,  and  yet  his  mental  opera- 
tions are  changed.  His  volitions  were  sinful;  they  have 
now  become  holy. 

The  whole  chain  of  reasoning  falls  asunder  through 
the  weakness  of  this  second  link.  The  identity  of  a  man's 
volitions  is  not  essential  to  the  identity  of  his  will.  They 
may  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  conformable  to  it, 
and  so  of  different  identities;  without  changing  the  essence 
of  the  faculty  producing  them. 

With  unbounded  self-complacency,  Mr.  A.  informs 
his  readers,  that  **  these  arguments  may  be  too  much  com- 
pressed for  the  plain  man,  unacquainted  with  metaphy- 
sics,  to  understand;  but  the  logician  and  philosopher 
know,  that  it  would  be  worth  their  characters  to  oppose 
them."  p.  8.  Alas,  for  us!  we  are  not  of  the  order  of  lo- 
gicians and  philosophers,  or  else  we  have  sacrificed  our 
character,  for  we  have  opposed  Mr.  A.'s  wonderful  me- 
taphysics! Wdl,  it  shall  content  us  to  be  deemed  plain, 
atKl  we  would  not  give  a  fig  for  all  the  metaphysics  in  the 
world,  that  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible  to  plain  men^ 
of  common  intellectual  abilities.  Pray,  did  Mr.  Ander- 
son  write  his  letters  for  tke plain  men  of  Tennessee,  or  only 
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for  the  few  logicians  and  philosophers,  who,  like  himsd^ 
can  understand  abstrusities?  If  he  wrote  for  the  latter,  we 
nnist  think  there  was  very  little  benevolence  tn  tendering 
the  profits  of  these  Letters  to  the  Bible  Society;  but  if  he 
designed  principally  to  instruct  the  foriper,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  he  did  not  condescend  to  pen  his  thou^ts 
in  the  style  of  a  plain  man.  Had  he  done  thb,  possdbiy 
our  youth  might  have  gained  bome  experience  and  wis* 
dom  from  his  pages.  Possibly,  a  very  child  miglit  have 
got  some  good  from  his  Letters;  and  surely,  if  one  had, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  grief,  to  a  sage  of  disinterested 
benevolence  towards  God! 

Our  ^remarks,  hitherto,  have  principally  regarded  the 
first  Letter  before  us.    The  second  will  not  deuin  us 
long.    *^  If  the  .Spectator  be  authority  for  the  use  of  Ian* 
guage,  we  have  all  the  right  of  his  authority  for  the  use 
of  disinterested;  and  1  know  of  no  authority  before  which 
he  must  bend  and  bow,  except  £.  S.  £ly'&"  p.  15. 
What  shall  we  say  to  this  manly  ai^ument,  of  a  wtitcr 
wholly  unlike  a  child?  Mr.  Ariderson  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, that  the  controversy  between  the  Calviiii»t&  and 
Hopkinsians,  on  the  subject  of  his  Second  Letter,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  questions;  Does  aU  sin  cpn- 
sist  in  seifishnessF  and,  Does  ail  holiness  consist  in  tape  to 
being  in  genera^  or  in  disinterested  benevolence?    1  be 
Hopkinsians  answer  these  questions  in  the  a&i  maiive, 
and  the  Calvinists  in  the  negative.  The  former  say,  thit 
even  our  love  of  God  is  disinterested;  and  the  latter  ssy, 
we  have  the  deepest  interest  in  loving  God.    Now,  to 
avoid  disputation  about  the  use  of  a  word,  we  will  admit, 
that  a  good  man  may,  as  a  member  of  a. society,  wish  a 
certain  beneficial  action  to  be  done,  which  will  not  bene- 
fit him  as  an  individual,  and  in  which  he  has  no  conoera, 
except  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole;  or  he  may  even  be 
willing  to  yield  his  own  personal  good  as  an  individoali 
in  many  cases,  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  die 
society  to  which  he  belongs;  and  if  this  is  Asinterested 
benevolence^  in  which  he  is  not  mmterested^  we  altov 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  benevolmee  tamanb 
man,  and  heartily  wish  it  were  universally  experienced. 
It  i^  granted  also^  that  the  good  mw  will  loife  God  upon 
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every  apprehenaion  of  his  loveliness,  whether  it  be  of  hU 
nature,  providence,  or  grace,  and  if  this  be  disinterested 
iove  of  Ood^  urhy  there  is  such  a  thing.  Still  we  shall 
maintain  that  all  a  man^s  personal  hciiness  does  not  con- 
sist in  disinterested  hve  of  God;  but  in  his  dtiing,  suffer- 
ing, and  bring  all  that  the  moral  law  requires^  We  ad- 
mit, that  one  who  should  supremdy,  perfectly,  and  con^^ 
stantty  love  God  and  his  fellow  men,  would  have  every 
other  holy  afiection,  would  perform  every  other  duty,  and 
woitld  be,  what  God  requires  him  to  be;  and  in  this 
sense,  and  in  this  alone,  hve  is  thefulfiUmg  of  the  law. 

To  rid  himself  of  difficulties  in  graduating  his  disinter^ 
esled  love,  according  to  the  portion  of  universal  being 
that  may  be  the  object  of  it,  Mr.  A.  resorts  to  some  dis*> 
tinctions  which  seem  not  very  warrantable.  '^Man  is 
compounded,"  he  says,  ^*  of  an  animal  and  mental  exist- 
»ice«  To  our  animal  nature  belongs  exclusively  a  num* 
ber  of  affections,  that  get  the  same  name  with  a  number 
of  affections  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  soul.  The  af* 
fection  between  husband  and  wife,  between  the  sexes, 
between  patents  and  their  offspring,  are  animal  affections; 
and  are  oaHed  by  the  common  name  love.^,^  p.  23.  To  the 
list  already  given  he  adds,  "  Pity,  sympathy,  gratitude, 
and  various  local  attachments.'^  He  then  intorms  us,  that 
**  the  love  and  affections  now  considered,  are  in  them- 
selves neither  sinful  nor  holy*"  They  are  not,  he  says, 
"  exercises  of  the  mind."  •*  We  are  also  the  subjects  of 
a  Ime^  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  soul,  which  may 
be  thus  represented.  The  understsmding  has  an  object 
presented  to  it,  and  has  a  distinct  perception  of  its  proper- 
ties; the  wiH  acts  towards  it,  in  exercises  called  good  tvill, 
choice,  approbation  and  delight.  These  exercises  of  the 
will  we  call  Awe,  This  love  is  purely  mental."  p.  23. 

We  have  been  thought  to  misrepresent  the  Hopkin* 
sians,  with  a  design  to  ridicule  them,  when  we  have  as« 
serted,  that  they  make  lave  an  act  of  the  wdl;  but  we  hope 
after  sueh  an  extract  as  this,  we  shall  have  some  credit 
for  fidelity  in  representing  their  opinions.  It  appears, 
from  Mr.  A,'s  assertions,  that  choice^  which  we  readily 
admit  to  be  an  act  of  the  will,  is  hve;  that  afprobation^ 
an  act  t)f  the  conscieiice  as  most  men  think,  is  an  act  ^ 
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«Ae  vnUt  and  is  Ime;  md  thai  delightr^Hoh  ts  oeruiidj 
one  feelings  is  lave.  Now«  if  one  feeling  may  be  another 
feeling,  if  delight  may  be  kve^  what  should  prevent  h(^>e, 
fesir,  envy,  hatred,  and  any  other  feeling  from  being  lov^ 
If  approbation^  an  act  of  the  consoience,  is  an  act  t^ftht 
zvillf  what  distinctioa  exists  between  the  Conbciencc  and 
the  Will?  If  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  opera* 
tions  they  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all*  JLove  is  com^ 
monly  called  a  feeling  i  and  thought  to  be  an  operation  of 
the  faculty  of  feeling;  but^  if  it  is  an  acf  qfthe  fVUl^  what 
should  prevent  any  of  the  faculties  from  interchangeably 

ETforming  the  operations  of  all  the  other  faculties?  The 
opkinsianst  and  we  presume  Mn  A.  will  admit,  that 
man  has  an  understandings  and  a  vnll  What,  then,  should 
^  prevent  the  understanding  from  ehoosing;  and  the  vnU, 

irom  perceiving  and  reasoning?  Nay,  what  should  prevent 
the  ear  from  seeing,  the  eye  from  hearing,  and  our  hands 
from  tasting?  What  can  save  us,  should  Mr.  Anderson's 
wonderful  logic  and  phihsopky  prevail,  from  a  universal 
jumble  of  all  the  actions  of  man,  and  of  all  the  words 
that  have  hitherto  been  used  to  describe  them?  If  Mk» 
A.  b  a  philosopher,  verily,  mental  Philosophy  has  c^ome 
to  its  Babel. 

We  must  further  object  to  Mr.  A.'s  theory,  that  it  fa- 
vours materialism.  He  says  that  man's  mind  is  not  tke 
only  sensitive  part  of  his  complex  being;  for  he  has  a  spe- 
cies of  affections,  such  as  love  for  a  parent^  a  child,  a 
wife,  and  such  as  gratitude,  pity,  sympathy,  and  varioos 
local  attachments^  which  are  not  exercises  of  tke  mind* 
Of  what  then  are  they  exercises?  Of  the  body?  They 
must  be  of  the  body;  for  Mr.  Anderson  uses  the  words 
mindj  soul^  and  spirit  as  synonymous;  and  besides  the 
mindj  man  is  constituted  of  no  other  component  part  thaa 
the  body.  Parental,  social,  filial,  and  connubial  love,  then, 
together  with  sympathy,  pity,  gratitude,  and  various  lo- 
cal attachments,  are  all  feelings  of  the  body,  and  not  of 
I  the  mind  of  a  man:  of  course,  body  is  a  sentttive  beiqgt 

I  and  one  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  body 

\  and  spirit,  or  matter  and  mind,  is  heacefiirth  abolished, 

by  authority  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Tennessee.  Let 
it  be  known  too,  that  jione  of  theae  feelings,  under  aof 
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circumstances,  arc  either  holjr  or  sinfoL  The  sexes  may 
love  each  other,  and  their  love  is  neither  holy  nor  sinfiiL 
Joyous  doctrine  for  seducers  and  libertines!  Parents  may 
love  their  children,  and  their  parental  aflfection  is  not  holy, 
is  not  sinful,  and  of  course  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
moral  law.  Now,  if  well  regulated  parental,  filial,  and  con- 
jugal love,  in  a  renewed  noan,  is  not  of  a  moral  nature, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  it  should  be  any  crime  to  be 
*'  without  natural  a£kction." 
Of  his  purely  menial  lave^  Mr.  A.  observes, 

*^  There  is  a  plain  distinction  or  two,  that  belongs  to  it.  1st. 
There  may  be  approbation,  choice,  or  delight  in  the  will  in  the 
view  of  the  object,  solely,  because  the  person  thinks  it  connect- 
ed with  his  private,  separate  interest  and  advantage:  this  is  «r/« 
j(f«Aii^£^.— 2nd.  The  will  may  choose,  approve  and  delight  in 
the  object,  solely  on  account  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
which  the  object  is  possessed;  this  is  the  love  of  complacency.' 
3d.  The  object  may  be  capable  of  happiness  and  misery,  and 
the  will  may  exercise  strong  desires,  and  wishes  for  its  well- 
being;  this  is  called  the  love  of  good-will.— The  two  last  are 
called  disinierested  benevolence.  Aside  from  all  names  of  disr 
tincti^  the  will  is  plainly  the  object  of  these  three  exercises." 
p.  24. 

*^  Aside  from  all  names  of  distinction!"  Yes,  aside 
firom  these,  a  man  may  say  what  he  pleases,  and  no  man 
can  understand  him,  no  man  expose  his  absurdities.  But 
using  names  for  the  very  purpose  of  distinetton,  and  using 
them  as  men  commonly  do,  who  intend  to  be  understood 
by  their  readers,  we  would  make  out  three  sentences 
thus: — 1st.  A  man's  conscience  may  approve,  his  heart 
niay  love,  and  his  will  naay  choose  an  object  perceived, 
or  apprehended,  solely  because  he  thinks  it  will  lawfully 
promote  his  own  private,  separate  interest  and  advantage. 
in  this  case  the  affection  of  his  heart  is  called  self-loues 
bat  had  he  loved,  approved,  and  chosen  an  object,  to  pro*- 
mote  his  own  interest  in  any  unbiwful  way,  we  should 
describe  his  conduct  as  selfish^  and  liis  inordinate  love  of 
himself,  as  selfishneu. — Sndly.  A  man^s  conscience  may 
approve,  his  will  may  choose,  and  his  heart  may  love  an 
object,  solely  on  account  of  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  which  the  object  b  possessed;  in  which  case  his  hve 
is  called  complacency. ^-^ZdXj.  The  heart  of  a  man  may 
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exercise  strong  desires^  and  his  mouth  may  exfrnss 
wishes^  for  the  wtil-being  of  a  person  capable  of  bap|M« 
ness  aiid  misery;  in  which  case  these  strong  desires  and 
wishes  are  termed  benevdenl  ones.  JS/ames  of  disfinetum 
not  being  laid  oMk^  tnli  Will  is  plainly  the  subject  dt 
nothing  hni-oohtionsi  the  Heart  of-nothin^  biity^&i^; 
and  the  Conscxe  no  &  of  every  act  of  n^probmtian^ 

Mr.  Anderson's  Third  Letter  amounts  to  this;  ^*  diat 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  qftrUe  reUgum  to  make  us  wilBng 
to  be  treated  as  we  deserved*  p.  2b.  We  all  deserve  God*i 
wrath  and  curse,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come:  we  all  deserve  to  perish;  but  God  in  his  mercyi 
since  he  has  offered  salvation  by  Jesus  Christy  is  not  ml* 
Ung  that  any  should  perish.  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Nevertheless^ 
says  Mr.  A.  we  ouf?ht  to  be  willing  to  perish,  for  we 
ought  to  be  wUltng  to  be  treated  as  we  deserve. 

Men  easily  deceive  themselves  by  UMng  words  with* 
out  attaching  to  them  any  definite  ideas;  and  pos^ibtyour 
author  may  do  the  same.  Let  ub  state  a  proposition  then, 
and  analyze  it.  Mr.  A.  thinks  he  possesses  the  true  reli- 

fion;  and  he  will  own  that  he  deserves  to  be  dlffcned. 
V^e  state  then,  that  Mr.  Anderson  iswtl6ng  to  be  damned^ 
He  thinks  this  a  true  proposition.  Now  what  does  it  im- 
ply? Mr.  A.  is^  that  is,  Mr.  A.  exists^  for  is,  predicates 
being  of  him.  IVtUing  is  a  participle,  that  denotes  the  per- 
formance of  the  act  ofwilHng  by  Mr.  A.  He  then  exists, 
in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  Ae  aetutUly  wUUxo  be  damned* 
This  is  really  the  sense  of  the  proposition.  Mr.  A.  then 
contemplates  his  own  damnation  as  something  that  he 
wills  should  take  place.  But  we  hope  that  God  wills  to 
save  him^  in  spite  of  his  volition  to  be  damned. 

This  very  willingness  to  be  treated  as  we  deserve,  Mr^ 
A.  says^  *^  is  that  with  which  religion  comniences  in  the 
heart  of  a  shiner,  and  is  among  the  brightest  and  most 
glorious  features  of  true  religion  through  life  and  through 
eternity.?  p.  28.  Hereafter,  can  it  with  truth  be  said  t^ 
Mr.  A.  does  not  account  a  willingness  to  be  damned  to 
be  essential  to  personal  religion?  The  arguments  agaiast 
this  Hopkinsian  folly  have  been  stated  «o  fepeatoUy  and 
•clearly,  that  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  them  in  this  place. 
In  Leviticus  xxvi.  41>  42,  we  read  a  dwlaratioo  of 
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God  cQQcemiiig  the  people  of  Israel,  that  if  *'  they  then 
accept  of  tlie  punishment  of  their  iniquity ,''  he  will  re* 
member  his  covenant  with  Jacob,  in  their  favour.  Mr« 
A*  informs  us  of  something  which  he  deems  quite  strange 
and  awful,  that  he  *'  once  heard  a  preacher  who  solemnly 
tc^d  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  that  this  punishment 
meant  temporal  punishments  God  preserve  me  from  sucb 
comments  on  his  word!''  p.  29.  W«*  pniy^  <nay  it  please 
the  Lord  to  give  Mr.  A.  understanding*  What  but  tem- 
poral punishment  could  the  people  of  Israel,  considered 
as  a  body  politic,  accept?  Nations  have  no  national,  po- 
litical existence  beyond  the  grave.  What  but  a  temporal 
punishment  could  they  accept^  and  afterwards  enjoy  in 
the  land,  in  consequence  of  that  reception,  the  blessing 
pronxiscd  in  the  expresssion,  **  I  will  remember  the  land?" 
To  accept  cj  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity^  in  this  place 
evidently  means,  voluntarily  to  account  their  sufii^ring^i 
to  be  chastisements  of  their  covenant  God,  and  submit 
to  them  with  humility,  so  as  to  be  reformed.  I  will  send 
judgments  upon  the  people  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  for 
walking  contr4ry  to  my  statutes:  I  will  destroy  their  cat* 
tie  and  children  by  wild  beasts,  will  bring  a  sword  upon 
them,  will  send  the  pestilence  among  them,  will  break 
the  staff  of  bread,  will  make  their  cities  waste,  and  bring 
their  sanctuaries  unto  desolation,  so  that  the  survivors 
shall  be  few  in  number.  If  they  will  ^iccept  of  these  evils 
as  coming  from  my  hand,  they  shall*  as  a  people,  subse- 
quently be  prospcnsd:  but  if  not,  I  will  add  to  their  afflic- 
tions, they  sha)l  pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in  their  ene^ 
mie^  Imds;  still  pursuing  their  wicked  courses,  their  na- 
tion sihull  continue  to  dwindle;  and  yet  for  all  thaty  wheti 
they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies^  I  will  not  destroy 
them  utterly.  Can  Mr.  A.  make  this  punishment  of  the 
nation,  which  the  people  were  required  to  accept^  any 
thing  but  temporal?  They  shall  fnne  away  in  their  imqtd'^ 
ty^  he  says,  with  emphasb,  and  adds,  '^  the  endless  ages 
of  eternity  alone  would  measure  their  misery."  But  you 
have  forgotten  to  quote.  Sir,  a  very  important  clause,^- 
**  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  fnne  away  in  their  iniqui* 
ty  in  YOUR  ENKHiBs'  LAKDs.  It  was  not  in  hell  that 
he  now  threatened  th^m  with  pining  away;  for  had  they 
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aeeepted  (of  the  punishment  of  damnation  in  heO,  we  are 
incapable  of  conceiving  how  the  Lord  couidhave  remem- 
hered  in  relation  to  them,  fas  covenant  with  Abraham. 

In  this  Letter,  the  author  asks,  *'  Can  you  distinguish 
between  the  exercise  of  approving  of  Christ  as  he  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  and  accepting  him  as  a  Saviour?** 
We  answer  that  we  can;  although  Mr.  A.  thinks  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  do  it.  Approving  of  Christ  is  an 
act  of  the  conscience,  and  is  a  powerful  motive  for  ae- 
cepHng  him;  which  implies  a  belief  that  he  is  offered^  and 
a  volition  to  receive  and  enjoy  him,  as  the  unspeakable 
gift  of  God,  for  our  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  He  who 
approves  of  Christ,  and  believes  that  he  is  a  gift  eiSaedf 
will  accept  of  him;  but  approving  and  accepting  are  is 
distinguishable  as  any  other  two  mental  operations.  We 
may  approve  of  something  not  offered  to  us;  but  we  can 
accept  only  of  something  that  is  offered* 

As  for  the  Fourth  Letter  before  us,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  it  when  God  has  furnished  us  with 
a  faculty  aiid  a  scate^  for  ascertaining  and  measuring 
equal  and  unequal  portions  of  the  capacity  of  souls;  and 
when  he  requires  one  man  to  put  his  etenuil  salvatien  in 
competition  with  the  salvation  of  another,  or  of  ten  thou- 
sand. 

If  these  Letters  can  furnish  any  data,  for  a  judgment  on 
the  subject,  we  must  think,  that  the  cause  of  Calvinism 
in  Tennessee  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  metaphysical 
accuracy,  the  native  talents,  or  the  literary  acquirements, 
of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson.  Let  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Doak,  M.  D.  or  any  divine  of  half  his  mental  energy, 
but  take  up  his  pen,  and  the  people  of  that  State  will 
learn,  that  Mr.  Anderson's  reputation  for  metaphysical 
knowledge,  must  have  arisen  from  the  confidence  with 
which  he  asserts  absurd  and  unintelligible  propositioos; 
and  from  the  disposition  of  many  to  cdl  any  thing  which 
they  cannot  understand,  profound  metaphysics. 
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A&TicU  V.-^7%^  Prophetic  Historic  of  the  Christum  ReR- 
gion  explamedi  qP  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  ofSt» 
j^ohn;  according  to  a  new  discovery  of  propheticcd  time^  by 
which  the  whole  chain  of  prophecies  is  arranged^  and  their 
certain  completion  proved  from  history  down  to  the  present 
periody'-^with  snmmary  views  of  those  not  yet  accomplished* 
By  the  Rev.  J.  George  Schmucier,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutherwt  Churchy  Tork-Towny  Penn.  Vol.  L  Baltimore, 
lajr.  pp.  295.  8vo* 

It  is  with  difficulty  any  Anieiican  book  gets  into  being; 
for  men  of  science  here  are  generally  poor,  and  rarely 
ind  a  liberal  patron.  Indeed,  very  few  of  our  booksellers 
would  take  as  a  gift,  on  condition  they  should  publish  it, 
the  best  American  work  that  could  be  written;  so  that  a 
poor  audior  if  he  will  appear  in  print,  must  eiiher  collect 
subscribers  among  those  who  hate  to  see  a  subscription- 
book  sent  into  th^ir  houses;  or  bargain  with  the  printer 
himself;  and  then  agree  to  pay  commissions  on  the  sales. 
Eadi  .mode  is  bad  enough;  for  the  first  is  odious;  and  if 
the  second  is  pursued,  a  work  will  be  stowed  away  in  the 
garret,  or  under  the  counter  of  some  bookstore,  until 
called  for  by  the  proprietor.  An  English  book  can  easily 
get  througli  our  press,  for  our  booksellers,  with  a  few  ex  • 
cepttODS,  having  neither  taste  nor  science,  sufficient  to 
distinguish  a  very  good  book  from  a  very  bad  one,  very 
wisely  calculate  that  some  one  of  the  fraternity  in  Eng- 
land thought  best  to  publish  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
saleable.  Bemdes,  the  copy -right  costs  nothing.  It  is  im- 
mediately struck  off,  advertised  in  large  letters  in  all  the 
newspapers,  exposed  on  every  counter,  and  sold,— be- 
cause every  vender  is  the  proprietor  of  the  copies  on  hand. 

It  must  have  been  owing  to  this  miserable  state  of 
ihtngs,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmucker,  when  prepared  to 
publish  two  volumes,  including  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  book  of  Revelation,  has  ventured  to  issue  only  one. 
We.areafndd  tliat  Vol.  I.  which  we  purchased  a  year 
4igo,  like  some  of  the  paired  souls  of  the  Indian  philoso- 
pher,  that  lost  each  other  on  their  way  down,  and  never 
met  ^ter  they  left  the  birth  place  of  matches,  will  never 
find  its  cooresponding  Vol.  II.  If  it  does,  we  shall  be 
well  pleased,  for  what  we  have  read  is  well  calculated  to 
excite  high  expectations  concerning  the  portion  of  Pro- 
phetic Hiatoiy  that  is  to  folbw.  It  was  ba4.  policy  to  is- 
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sue  the  present  volume,  like  the  half  of  a  pair  of  sciaaors, 
without  its  partner;  for  were  the  set  complete  many  who 
purchase  books  to  fill  the  shelves  of  their  libraries,  woald 
have  procured  it,  while  they  now  wholly  disregard  it; 
and  the  few  who  will  study  it,  would  have  been  most 
likely  to  approve,  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole. 

If,  however,  no  more  of  the  work  should  ever  appear, 
we  earnestly  commend  the  present  volutne  to  the  attcn^ 
tion  of  our  brethren  in  the  gospel  ministry.  It  is  a  veiy 
ingenious,  pious,  and  novel  production;  and  whether  hb 
calculations  be  precisely  accurate  or  not,  the  fects  vAAA 
he  adduces  from  history  illustrate  the  prophetic  langus^, 
and  correspond  wiih  his  chronology  of  Revelation,  int 
verv  natural,  and  wonderful  manner.  The  Goincideiice 
between  the  dates  of  the  facts  which  he  adduces,  and  his 
series  of  prophetic  numbers,  furnishes  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  is  substantially  correct,  in  bis  mode  of  ne«» 
suring  time. 

A  brief  analysis  of  his  work  will,  we  hope,  both  enter* 
tain  and  edify  our  readers. 

Mr.  S.  considers  the  whole  Apocalypse  as  *'  the  Reoe^ 
lation  of  Jesus  Christy  which  God  gave  fnm.^^  It  dioold 
have  retained  this  name,  instead  of  being  called  *'  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John."  There  was  a  time,  when  Christ 
said  to  those  who  questioned  him  concerning  the  end  of 
the  world,  ^*  of  that  day  and  hour  no  one  maketh  known; 
no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son,  bat 
my  Father  only.'*  But  it  pleased  the  Father  to  reveal  the 
future  history  of  his  church  and  the  end  of  the  world,  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the  last  apostle;  and  to  make 
Christ  as  Mediator,  the  great  organ  of  revelation.  Hence 
we  find,  that  Jehovah  is  represented  in  the  Revelation,  as 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  giving  the  book 
of  his  decrees,  sealed  with  seven  seals,  to  the  Lamb,  thit 
he  mi^ht  open  it,  and  reveal,  as  he  did  to  his  servant  John, 
the  thmgs  which  were  then  future.  ? 

The  Revelation,  Mr.  S.  thinks  contains  two  series  of 
prophecies.  In  the  first,  God  speaks  to  the  seven  churches 
which  nvere  then  in  Asia,  and  refers  not  only  to  tbe0i« 
but  to  <*  the  lineage  of  his  church  (at.  earth,  and  the  sue* 
cession  ofhis  gospel  Ministry.^'  The  diree  firet  cbapm 
contain  the  general  introduction  to  the  book|  and  the  first 
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series  of  (»ro|Aecies,  under  the  form  of  pastoral  letters. 
TJie  seven  churches  which  are  named  were  selected,  not 
because  they  were  the  oldest,  the  largest,  or  the  most  irn- 
portant  at  that  thne  in  Asia,  but  because  their  names  and 
circumstances  .rendered  them  suitable  symbols  of  the 
ehurch  in  different  ages. 

The  address  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus^  he  considers  a 
description  of  the  state  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ 
during  the  first  prophetic  period.  By  the  angel  of  the 
church,  he  understands  the  regular^  ordained  ministry 
of  the  word,  the  official  successors  of  the .  aposdes. 
**  JSpiesuSf  signifies  ardent  desire  or  desirable^  and  ex« 
presses  that  andent  wish  and  zeal  of  the  Church  during 
liie  apostolic  period,  to  extend  and  propagate  the  Chris- 
tina religion,  and  her  amiable  and  lovely  character  in  the 
sight  of  heaven."  p.  115#  The  church  and  ministry  of 
this  first  period,  however,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
giving  the  Revelation  to  John^  A.  D.  95,  had  lost  their 
first  love.  John  lived  until  A«  D.  104.  His  exhortatioa 
seems  to  have,  been  made  effectual,  for  the  gospel  minis- 
try before  his  death  **  returned  again  to  their  first  love;" 
and  hence  the  Angel  of  the  Church  at  i$myma  is  com- 
mended, **  without  the  least  censure  or  blame." 

The .  Spirit  of  prophecy  called  the  second  prophetic 
portion  of  the  Church  Smyrna^  that  is,  ^^  myrrh  or  bit- 
terniess^"  on  account  of  the  bitter  persecutions  it  was  to 
experience. 

The  third  prophetic  portion  of  the  Church  he  thinks 
was  styled  Fergamo^  because  she  then  became  powerful 
and  well  fortified.  ^^  Pergamos^^  signifies  ^^  an  exalted 
t0wer  or  steeple***  It  *^  here  indicates  that  firm  and  invin- 
cible stand,  which  the  Church  had  taken  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great."  p.  115.  In  his  days  the 
Church  toiok  possession  of  the  pagan  temples,  and  so 
dwelt  where  Satan^s  seat  »,  in  the  midst  of  idolatry. 
llie  Church  in  this  age  had  a/ew  things  highly  censur- 
able in  her,  for  she  attempted  to  compound  idolatry  with 
Chiistianity.  Some  of  her  teachers  moreover,  inculcated 
the  principles  of  the  Gnostics,  or  held  the  doctrines  of 
the  Njoolaitanes. 

The  fourth  prophetic  pc^ioa  of  the  church,  is  called 
7%yalira,  Mr.  &  conceives,  because  her  worship  then 
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became  a  corrupted  saertfite.  By  the  angel  ofAe  ehurA 
in  Thyatira^  he  understands  the  Roman  Catholic  oiergy 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centory,  to  tfaedestrae- 
tion  of  Popery,  or  •*  the  woman  Jezebel,"  wbom  they  suf- 
fer to  teach,  and  seduce  the  Lord's  senradits.  Although 
the  corrupted  Church  at  Thyatira  was  c&rishii^  tfc» 
Jezebel  as  AjhetUi  in  uteroy  for  a  long  timet  yet^he 
not  brought  forth  as  some  thinks  until  in  606  ** 
III.  engaged  that  abominable  tyrant,  Phocaa,  to  coofcr 
the  title  of  universal  bishop  upon  the  Roman  P<Mitii&*' 
p.  69.  or,  as  our  author  says^  until  A.  D.  74&,  whea 
Pope  Gregory  III.  began  a  connexion  with  the  nriefs  of 
France,  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was^M  753»  raisad 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  temporal  prince.  Of  this 
Jezebel  at  Thyatira,  lehovah  says,  I  gave  her  ^ace  ie  re- 
pent of  her  JhmicatfOn;  and  she  repented  not.  Mr.  S. 
would  read  a  chronon^  instead  of  a  space;  which  be  says 
is  a  definite  portion  of  time,  that  he  rates  at  1 100  yeaiy. 
Add  this  number  to  740,  and  you  have  the  3^ear  of  oor 
Lord  1840,  for  the  period  at  which  the  Roman  Jesebd 
and  her  children  are  to  be  detroycd.  If  the  commesoe* 
ment  of  her  abominations  be  reckoned  fr6m75S,  then  by 
>Mlding  1100,  the  chroMn  during  which  she  is  to  be 
^ared,  it  will  give  us  1853,  for  the  year  of  the  final  de- 
struction of  popery. 

From  Rev.  ii.  24, 25,  Mr.  S.  argues,  thai  the  Roousk 
Church  has  always  had  some  evangelical  ministers  m  her 
communion,  and  will  have,  until  Popery  is  annifails^ed. 
But  unto  ybu  Isay^  and  unto  the  rest  in  Tkyaiiraj  (as  ma- 
ny as  have  not  this  doctrine,  and  which  Mpoe  noi  kaamn 
the  depths  of  Satan^  as  they  speak)  I  mil  put  upon  ym 
Hone  other  burden:  but  that  "which  ye  have  ALREA0r 
holdfast  till  I  come*  "  The  Lord  makes  a  remarkabfedis- 
tinction  in  the  body  of  the  ministry  at  Thyatira.  Tbej 
are  divided  into  the  following  three  daases:  1.  The  vo- 
man  Jezebel,  and  her  lovers  and  children.  2.  The  angd. 
3.  The  rest  at  Thyatira."  The  woman  Jeze6el  reprcscats 
the  Pope  and  his  ministry;  the  angel,  the  faidiftil  gospel 
ministers  that  remain  any  where  in  the  Romish  Cburcb; 
and  the  Rest  at  Thyakra,  '^that  host  of  ancient  wit- 
nesses, who  according  to  Moshetm,  have  siacc  the  sc 
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veodi  oeiittity,  eiAir  wklkdmwn  firotoi  the  rolitig  Chorob 
on  account  of  the  vice»  of  the  clergy,  the  i^mbitious  pro- 
jeets  of  the  Roman  po^ttffs^  and  the  corruptions  of  rdii^ 
gioii;  or  were  driven  away  by  persecution  in  almost  every 
Country  in  chrktendom/'  p.  95,  97.  He  names,  as  the 
r€^  at  Thjfitira^  the  pious  Vallenses,  Albigenses»  WaU 
densifs,  Paterini^  Cathari,  &c.  &c. 
.  Of  die  angels  of  the  several  prophetic  sections  of  the 
Chwch^  Mr.  S.  remarks,  *'  there  is  no  doubt  but  these 
angels  bold  the  tmfy  true  succession  of  the  gospel  minis-* 
try  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  proper  lineage  of  spiritual 
power  and  privilege  to  the  stewardship  of  the  mysteries 
and  manifold  grace  of  God.''  Of  the  Reformers  he  addsy 
^*  they  did  not  leave  the  church  of  Christ,  for  they  retain* 
ed  all  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Saviour's  institu- 
tion, and  are  therefore  acknowledged  his  ministry  under 
the  angel  at  Philadelphia:  they  only  left  a  heretical  church 
power,  which  as  such,  had  lost  the  right  of  OEunisterial 
succession." 

The  pastoral  chaige  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sar-' 
dis^  the  remtinder^  the  residue^  Mr.  S.  considers  to  have 
been  ultimately  addressed  to  the  gospel  ministry  of  the 
£a^em,  w  different  Greek  churches,  after  their  separa- 
tion from  the  church  of  Rome.  It  seems  doubtful,  from 
a  sentence  on  the  141st  page,  whether  he  includes  the 
Mussian  churchy  with  the  other  Greek  churches  or  not; 
init  if  he  will  consult  the  Rev.  Robert  Adam's  account  of 
the  secti<m8  of  the  Greek  church,  he  will  find  reason  to 
include  the  Russian,  with  the  other  Eastern  churches  un- 
4Ser  Sardis;  and  will  gain  assistance  in  his  illustration  of 
the  thif^s  that  remaht^  the  few  names  in  Sardis  that  have 
not  defiled  their  garments.  The  present  state  of  the  Rus* 
Bian  Greek  church,  and  especially  the  exertions  of  the  Bi- 
ble Societies  widiin  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander^  indi- 
cate something  like  a  com|4iance,  with  the  exhortation, 
^*Be  Ivatcbfiil,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain, 
that  are  ready  to  die: — remember  therefore'  how  thou  hast 
received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent." 

The  chaige  to  the  angd  of  the  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  S.  thinks,  ^'  is  given  to  die  new  succession  of 
the  gospel  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Church,  which  is 
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called  Pbiladdphia,  because  of  the  braAerly  iove  tint 
subsists  between  the  di&refit  communities  bdoogioi^ 
thereiOy  and  their  unanimous  testimony  against  Popery 
and  its  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and  worship*''  p. 
1 15.  It  contains  of  course,  the  prophetic  histoiy  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  from  the  time  of  Luther  until  the 
millennium. 

By  the  Church  of  the  Loadiceans  and  its  angd,  Mr. 
S«  understands  all  those  independent  congregations  in 
^hicb  the  government  is  vested,  not  in  any  spiritual  m- 
lersj  but  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 

**  In  my  opinion  this  manner  of  expreseimi  indicates,  that  this 
Church  consists  ofmwty  sm^  bodies  of  ChristianB,  which  hav« 
separated  from  the  other  Churches,  where  each  body  gpycins 
itself  independently  of  the  rest,  though  according  to  the  same 
mind  and  principles^  by  which  alone  they  stand  united.  How- 
ever, the  Lord  still  regards  her  teachers  as  his  ministry,  and 
the  united  number  of  their  societies  or  congregations,  as  his 
Church#  Their  creed,  therefore,  must  yet  be  orthodox,  at  least 
as  to  essential  points  of  doctrine;  for  by  Atheism,  or  Deism  in 
their  confession,  they  would  totally  forfeit  the  name  of  being  a 
ChiU'ch  of  Christ*  Thongh  there  appears  to  be  b^(  a  slight 
nexion  at  first  between  the  different  bodies,  of  which 
Church  consists,  when  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said,  is  ta- 
ken into  consideration;  yet  time  and  circumstances  will  induce  at 
least  the  ministry,  to  draw  the  cords  of  union  more  to  a  point.** 

In  describing  the  lukewarmness  and  heresy  which  have 
prevailed,  and  will  hereafter,  in  many  of  these  coogrega- 
donal  churches,  our  author  is  quite  eloquent  and  pun* 
gent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  section  includes 
all  the  falsely  called  christian  churches  of  the  Arians  and 
Socinians;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  the 
past,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  for  the  future, 
false  doctrines  will  more  generally  prevail  among  the 
Congregationalists,  than  among  any  other  denoiminatioB 
of  Protestants;  for  the  nature  of  their  church  government 
seems  favourable  to  the  growth,  and  unfavourable  to  Che 
extirpation  of  heresy. 

How  much  our  author  ma^  be  indebted  to  his  favou- 
rite prelate  Bengelius,  for  this  first  series  qf  praplwM 
we  are  unable  to  say;  but  this  we  will  affirm,  that  a  moit 
sensible  and  ingenious  illustration  of  the  three  first  chap- 
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ters  of  the  Revelation,  considered  as  prophetical,  cannot 
be  fotiitd  in  the  English  language;  for  most  English  wri- 
teirs  hdve  esteemed  these  addresses  to  the  churches  as 
merely  priicticsil,  as  adapted  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia  named,  and  not  to  the  futofe  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  worid.  We  incKne  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
S.  on  this  subject;  but  still  feel  unable  to  decide  that  he 
IS  positively  correct.  Dr.  M^Leod,  of  New- York,  and 
Mr.  *$•  are  the  most  respectacle  American  writers  on  the 
Prophecies,  and  they  are,  on  this  subject,  diametrical^ 
opposed. 

The  secmd  series  rf prophecies  runs  parallel  to  the  first, 
and  difiers  from  it  in*  being  more  general,  and  in  contain* 
ing  many  specifications  of  time.  Most  writers  on  pro- 
phecy have  thought  all  calculations  of  time  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  a  day  fir  a  year.  Our  author  ad- 
mits  Numb.  xiv.  33,  34.  Ezek.  iv.  5,  6.  Daniel  ix,  24, 
25,  26.  and  Luke  xiii.  S3,  to  be  ^'  proof  strong  and  con- 
clusive," that  this  was  an  ancient  mode  of  calculation; 
^*  but  it  certainly  would  be  a  weak  and  premature  con^ 
elusion,'*  he  remarks,  *^  to  say,  that  hencie  it  must  also 
be  followed  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John."  p.  19, 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  we  have,  according  to  our 
author,  1^^.  common  time.  The  thousand  years  oi  ih^  miU 
'  lennium  he  thinks  are  common,  solar  years.  This  is  the 
general  opinion:  but  President  Nott  in  a  discourse  deli- 
vered  some  years  ago,  before  the  Committee  of  Missions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  started  the  opinion,  that  the 
1000  millennial  years,  are  prophetical,  containing  as  ma- 
ny years  as  there  are  days  in  that  period;  so  that  Christ  is 
to  reign  on  earth  not  less  than  360,000  solar  years.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Emmerson,  in  a  little  work  on  the  Millen- 
nium, lately  published,  has  advocated  Dr.  Nott's  theory, 
with  great  ardour,  and  some  skill. 

The  book  of  Revelation  contains,  according  to  Mr.  S. 
3dy.  Extraordinary  prophetic  time.  This  is  a  discovery 
of  Bengelius.  It  is  said,  Rev.  xiii.  6,  that  power  was 
given  to  the  beasts  that  rose  out  of  the  sea,  to  continue 
firty  andtwo  months.  Again,  it  is  written,  in  the  18th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  that  the  number  of  the  beast ^  is 
the  number  of  a  man;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three 
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score  and  six.  Bengoliasand  our  audior  think  this  a  key 
to  the  Revelation;  for  it  determines  that  firty-two  pro- 
phetic months^  in  this  book,  equal  666  solar  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  ofthree^  it  will  hence  appear,  that  in 


"  Prophetic  time^ 
I  an  hour  chap.  viii.  !• 
1  hour  ehap*  xiv.  15* 
1  day  .  .  • 
1260  days  chq).  x\u  6 
1  month  chap.  ix.  15. 
5  months 

'1  year     -         -         - 
1  h.  1  day,  1  m.  1  year 


Common  time. 
about  4  da5w» 
a  days« 
196  days. 

677  years,  97  days. 
13  years,  318  days. 
79  yrs.  19  wks.  1  day. 
196  years,  117  days. 
212  yeara  275  days.'' 


From  the  expression  of  "  the  number  of  his  name"  in 
the  17th  verse,  most  commentators  have  thought,  that 
some  name,  the  letters  of  which,  according  to  the  mode 
of  calculating  by  letters  instead  of  figures,  would  amount 
to  666,  was  intended;  by  which  the  true  character  of  the 
beast  should  be  discovered.  Hence  some  have  made  the 
beast  to  be 


LouUXIV.of 
Frimce;  thui 
L         050 

while  others 
read, 
M         040 

and  others; 

tnd  others, 
A          030 

V          005 

o 

070 

•1 

300 

A          001 

D          500 

A 

001 

1 

006 

T          300 

O         000 

M 

040 

0 

040 

fi          005 

V         005 

£ 

005 

« 

010 

I            010 

I           001 

T 

300 

4 

010 

M          050 

c       100 

I 

QIO 

D 

400 

O          070 

V         005 

X 

200 

Z          200 

S           000 

Ludovicus  666 

D*T.n 

666 

666 

Amrttmf    666 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M^Leod  remarks,*  that  "  the  number 
666,  has  been  discovered  in  the  names,  Ulpius,  Traja- 
nus,  Dioclesian,  Julian  the  apostate,  Luther,  Evanthasi 
Latinos,  Titan,  Lampelis,  Niketis,  Kakos,  Hodegos,  Ar- 
noumai,  our  holy  father  the  Pope,— ^Cromwell,  King 
George  IIL  and  Napoleon;*-— and  even  in  the  sacred 
names  of  the  Most  High  God."  The  doctor  thinks 
A^Tfivo^,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  RoiAaD  em- 
pire, is  the  term  intended  by  the  number  of  the  beast,  fe 
it  not  an  argument  against  these  interpretations  sbbA  n 

*  Lectures  od  Rer elatioQ  }>.  437  '     - 


\ 
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favour  of  Mr.  Schmucker's  views,  that  so  many  names 
may  be  denoted  by  666? 

Mr.  S.  gives  us.  Sidy.  MethoAeal  time;  or  a  series  of 
numbers,  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  second  series 
of  prophecies  are  ^  arranged  by  the  divine  hand  into  an 
admirable  system,  which  constitutes  it  one  great  whole." 
p.  25.  Upon  this  subject  we  regret  that  our  author  is  not 
more  diffuse.  It  is  a  work  wholly  his  own;  and  because  it 
is  novel,  he  should  have  devoted  an  entire  introductory 
dissertation  to  it.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  have  been 

Pj;lad  to  find  him  performing  his  work  over  and  over 
'again,  as  a  speaker  who  wishes  to  make  his  hearers  un- 
derstand something,  which  he  deems  at  once  abstruse 
and  highly  important.  We  cannot  agree  with  our  author, 
that  *'  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  was  razed  and 
abolished:"  p.  27,  but  we  think  him  correct  in  commenc- 
ing his  '*  prophetic  chronology  of  the  Apocalypse,''  at 
the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  72;  the 

M  year  of  the  expiration  of  Daniel's  seventy  prophetic 
weeks.  To  72  Mr.  S.  adds  50,  to  give  the  period  of  122 
years,  the  time  covered  by  the  proj^etic  history  under 

r  the  firit  Sbal.  But  why  should  he  add  the  number^. 
tjfy  rather  than  any  other?  An  answer  to  this  question 
gives.the  only  explanation  of  his  methodical  time^  accord- 
ing to  which  he  arranges  the  different  portions  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  answer  of  our  author  is  this:  seven  is 
a  profound  and  important  measure  of  time,  by  which 
God  divided  the  whole  economy  of  the  Hebrew  dispen- 
sation into  portions  of  seven  times  seven^  or  49  years,  to 
which  he  added  one  year  of  Jubilee,  thereby  making  50. 
And  from  the  remarkable  use  ofseven^  it  being  the  num- 
ber of  perfection,  it  appears  probable,  that  it  is  ^'  the  key- 
number  of  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  church,  and 
that  it  may  run  on  even  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things."  p.  28.  The  only  other  argument  in  favour  of  al- 
lotting 50  years  to  each  seal  and  trumpet,  which  has  been 
lunted  at,  b  the  wonderful  correq[>ondence  of  historical 
facts  that  have  actually  occured,  with  the  dates  thus  fom\- 
cdy  and  with  the  prophetic  descriptions  allotted  method!* 
cally  to  those  prophetic  dates. 

We  have,  according  to  our  author,  4/y,  Several  inde^ 
Vol.  L  4  A  No.  4. 
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Uniimtf  timeSf  or  terms  of  duration^  dip  Itagb  of  wludi 
js  not  accurately  ascertained^  uiriesa  it  be  by  the  fulfil- 
meiat  of  the  different  portions  of  Prophecy  with  which 
they  are  connected  •  Before  each  fFoe  is  an  intervals 
which  he  must  consider  as  an  indeterminate  time.  He  es- 
timates, however,  the  first  and  second  interval  at  50  yeais 
each,  and  the  third  at  t^iu 

**  There  are  seven  seak,  and  the  seventh  coatains  the  sevea 
tnuttpets.  Evertf  seat  and  eoery  trumpety  comprises  a  period  rf 
eeven  prophetic  week»i  or  forty^nine  treats:  and  the  prophecy 
under  these  seals,  discloses  the  most  interesting  and  remariabk 
eventSy  which  are  to  happen  to  the  church  of  Christ  during  that 
time.    This  is  signified  bv  the  seventh  number.    But  since  the 
Revelation  contains  the  history  of  the  triuinphs  of  the  Son  of 
God,  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  fiftieth  year,  or  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  should  every  time  be  ooanted  in;  which  caused  soeb 
remarkable  Epochas  in  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  Levitictts 
xicv.  sr*  The  seventh  seal  however,  cannot,  caosistently  with 
the  order  of  the  prophecy*  to  be  taken  into  the  computation, 
for  itself,  as  it  comprises  the  seven  trumpets;  which  are  a  new 
continuation  of  periods  and  events,  of  the  same  length  with  the 
seals*  And  before  the  woes,  three  pauses  of  cessations  must  be 
admitted  of  which  the  third  is  of  much  shorter  duration  thaa 
the  first  and  second,  as  expressly  demanded  by  the  words  of  Ike 
prophecy.  At  the  begioning  of  the  woes  this  prophetic  chrooD* 
logy,  naoreover  divide«  itaeu,  by  the  internal  order  of  the  book, 
into  two  remarkable  columns;  one  of  which  advances  the  lineage 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  other  marks  the  progression  of  the 
woes,  and  their  pauses  of  cessation.  These  two  notable  colunxm 
run  on  into  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  where  again  thef 
furnish  the  exact  dates,  to  a  new  succession  of  prophecies  ia 
four  lines  of  periods  md  munbers,  which  are  terminated  by  die 
seven  vials,  and  the  commencement  of  the  happy  MiUenniuai«" 

Besides  the  Intervals^  there  are  several  other  indeter- 
minate times  mentioned,  which  he  estimates  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  ckrtmos^  or  a  chronon^  the  word  used 
in  the  original,  when  the  angel  swore,  '^  that  there  should 
bt  time  no  longer,"  or  rather,  "  that  it  wiU  not  be  a  ekro- 
nos  more^  to  the  finishing  of  the  mystery  of  God;**  he 
rates  at  1100  years.  Rev.  x.  6.  In  Rev.  vi.  11,  the  soob 
of  the  martyrs  under  the  altar  ask,  how  long  it  wiO  be 
before  their  blood  shall  be  avenged;  and  they  are  told 
that  thetf  ehndd  rest  for  a  little  season,  for  a  ehronony  un- 
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thiirfelhw  servanis  also^  and  their  brethren  shouM  be 
martyred.  Here  he  makes- the  chTonon^  or  season,  110& 
years.  In  Rev.  xx.  S,  we  are  informed,  that  after  the 
Millcntiium^  Satan  shall  be  k)osed  for  a  little  chnnwn^  oe 
something  less  than  a  full  ehronon.  M.  S.  makes  the 
lime  of  Satan's  second  rdgn  950  years.  **  Half  a  time/*^ 
or  half  of  a  JEatrot  (Mt$^9f)  he  estimates  at  50  years;  and  a 
time  at  100.  Timee  of  coarse  mean  SOO  years;  and  a 
timey  times  and  half  a  time^  350.  Rev.  xii  14.  The  ^wrt 
time  of  the  Devil's  great  wrath,  mentioned  in  chap.  xii. 
12,  he  would  render  a  few  times,  and  estimate  at  800 
years. 

Our  author  is  now  prepared  to  arrange  his  diffirrent 
periods  of  time,  and  to  connect  the  several  seals,  trum* 
pets,  woes,  and  other  prophetic  views;  and  he  certainly 
does  it  in  a  iiiasterly  manner.  If  he  can  give  sufficient 
reasons  for  allotting  50  years  to  each  seal  and  trumpet, 
110  to  the  three  intervals  before  the  woes,  ain)  1100  to  a 
cbronos  {xi^^^y)  ^^  ^^^  ^  satbBed  with  his  scheme. 

Christ  he  thinks  appeared  m  the  nddst  of  the  ages  of 
the  world,  and  ,tbat  of  course,  the  end  of  the  world  will 
not  come  until  A.  D.  4000.  He  calculates  that  Palestine 
will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Christians,  and  Satan  be  bound 
in  1850.  To  this  he  adds  a  1000  years  of  millennial  glo- 
ry, and  950  years  for  the  little  chronon  during  which  Sa- 
tan is  to  be  loosed,  after  the  millennium;  and  this  gives 
us  4000  years,  wanting  300,  which  will  probably  be  oc- 
cupied in  casting  the  devil  into  the  lake,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral  judgment,  when  there  shall  be  **anew  heaven  and  a 
new  earth." 

For  a  more  satb&ctory  view  of  our  author's  prophetic 
chronology  we  must  refer  to  his  work  itself.  From  a  few 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  book  we  dissent.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  S.  that  there  were  some  things  which 
Christ  in  his  pilgrimage  did  not  know,  p*  17,  42.  Nor 
are  we  persuaded  that  the  1  Pet.  iii.  19  and  iv.  6,  teach 
that  '^  Christ  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  departed  api« 
rits."  p.  56*  Mahomed  we  think  never  was  a  good  man^ 
and  never  relapsed  from  a  state  of  grace,  p.  243,  245*. 
The  doctrine  that  the  martyrs  shall  actually  arise  from 
their  graves,  and  live  on  earth  during  the  millenniam, 
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a^ems  to  us  a  very  questionable  one.  p.  153.  While  ftt 
admit,  that  individual  professors,  ministers,  and  even 
coi^^gaticxis,  in  the  Romish  connexion,  may  beloDg  to 
the  visible  church  on  earth,  we  d^y  that  the  Romish 
Church  taken  as  a  whole  society,  is  to  be  deemed  "  a 
Christian  society,"  or  is  even  a  section  of  the  Catbofic 
Visible  Church  of  Christ,  p.  87.  The  tenet,  that  *'aa 
our  materials  of  thought,  are  derived  either  from  sensa- 
tion or  reflection,"  (p.  147.)  was  taught  by  Locke,  but 
has  been  so  thoroughly  refuted  by  Dr.  Rekl  and  others, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  reiterated  by  so  inteUigeot  a  di- 
vine as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scbmucker. 

Our  author  lives  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Bal- 
timore, and  this  circumstance,  we  doubt  not,  has  occa- 
sioned many  of  the  typographical  errors  with  which  his 
volume  abounds.  In  hope  of  living  to  see  the  second  vo- 
lume;  and  with  a  view  to  assist  in  prej^ring  copious  £r- 
rata  we  subjoin  the  following  corrections. 

Page  11,  line  10th  from  the  top,  kr  particular  read  pariku- 
laritf. 


20, 

2d 

proceed    read         precede. 

26, 

l8t 

A.  D.  '72.     . 

A.D.72. 

32, 

10th      . 

;g^ir«5  tin,  |9t«i. 

^(•9H999tmi 

48, 

26th      . 

'95 

95. 

48, 
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.               amt» 
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Article  Vh'^Continuation  of  the  Review  of  Dr.  Watts  91^ 
the  pre^existence  of  the  ffunum  Soul  ofChriet^ 

<^  As  I  am  well  assured  of  the  doctrine  of  the  dei^  of 
Christ  from  many  scriptures,"  says  JDr.  Watts,  "so if 
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tbere  be  any  thing  which  I  have  asserted  that  runs  coun- 
ter to  that  doctrine,  1  desire  it  to  be  expunged  and  for* 
given.'.'  Works  Vol.  VL  p.  626.  8vo.  We  shall  not» 
therefore,  accuse  Dr.  Watts  of  intentionally  doing  any 
thing  to  discard  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  God,  whatever 
may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  the  unhappy  effects 
of  his  Discourse  under  consideration. 

That  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  the  first  thing 
which  God  created;  that  it  subsisted  in  union  with  the 
divine  nature  before  a  body  was  prepared  for  it;  and  that 
by  this  human  soul  God  created  all  other  creatures.  Dr. 
W.  thought  a  doctrine  that  has  ^^  many  happy  advan* 
tag^s  attending  it."  Headmitted,  nevertheless,  that,  **  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  Christian;"  and  impu- 
ted it  to  this  circumstance  that  the  primitive  christians 
were  left  in  ignorance  of  it. 

The  Advantages  which  this  doctrine  presents,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  W.  are  the  following:— -^^  it  ez|^ins  and 
reconciles  many  dark  and  difficult  passages  of  scripture;" 
— ^^  it  casts  a  new  lustre  upon  other  texts,  whose  beau- 
ty, justness,  and  propriety  were  not  before  so  much  ob- 
served;"-—*^ it  does  exceedingly  aggrandize  the  personal 
glory  and  dignity  of  our  Lord  ifesus  Christ;"-«-it  magni- 
fies the  self-denial,  the  condescending  love,  the  charity, 
the  compassion,  and  in  general  the  obedience  of  Christ; 
— it  **  enables  us  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  with  greater  justice  and  success  against  many  ca- 
vils of  the  Socinian  and  Arian  wi iters;" — and,  it  is  not 
obnoxious  to  any  passage  of  scripture,  or  to  any  article 
of  faith;  nor  **  can  any  dangerous  consequences  possibly 
attend  it."  p.  608  to  633. 

If  all  these  advantages  could  be  shown  to  attend  the 
doctrine  in  question,  it  would  stand  still  on  a  slender 
foundation;  for  besjudcs  these,  it  has.  none;  and  every  part 
of  our  Christian  theology  should  rest  upon  some  explicit 
revelation  of  God. 

CoL  i.  15 — 19.  is  the  first  dark  passage  cited  for  ex- 
planation and  reconciliation.  Christ's  pre«existent  human 
soul  is  thought  by  Dr.  W.  to  have  been  the  image  qfthe 
invisible  Ood,  thefirst-bom  of  every  creature^  the  creator 
of  all  things,  before  all  things,  the  preserver  of  all  things, 
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the  head  of  the  Church;  the  iegi$mmg^  the  first-hom  Jhm 
the  dead^  having  ihe  pre^eminenee;  and  the  being  in  whom 
iif^msed  the  Father  that  alijuinese  shduU  dmdL  '^  If  we 
join/^  remarks  the  Doctor,  **  the  expFessions  of  the  first 
and  s^ond  chapters  to  the  Colossians  we  may  cxphin 
Ihe  one  by  the  other/*  He  then  quotes,  CoK  ii.  9.  *'  For 
in  him  dweileth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;"-^ 
as)d  afterwards  adds,  ^*  All  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  him  as 
a  spirit,  or  spiritually  before  the  incarnation.^'  Nothing 
eould  have  been  more  inappropriate  to  our  author's  de« 
sign.  Paul  does  not  intimate  that  all  the  Godhead  dwdt 
in  Christ's  pre-existent  human  spirit;  but  that  it  dwelt  in 
him  btkUt^  Neither  does  he  affirm  that  Christ  was  <Atf 
image  of  the  invisible  Ged^  before  he  was  borti  of  a  vii^n, 
but  that  now,  when  the  apostle  wrote,  after  the  incarna- 
tion,  he  IS  the  image.  Neither  is  it  said  that  he  wAs,bnt 
that  he  IS  the  first-born  of  every  creature.  The  apostle 
changes  the  tenses  to  say  ^^  by  him  were  all  things  cre- 
ated;" and  **  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell,"  to  wit,  ^*  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
bodily,"  when  a  body  should  be  prepared  for  him. 

According  to  our  notions  ot  the  one  person  of  Christ, 
which  was  from  everlasting,  and  b  to  everlasting,  with* 
out  any  creation;  of  the  two  natures  that  belong  to  this 
person;  and  of  the  mediatorial  offices  of  this  one  person; 
there  is  nothing  dark  or  very  difficult  in  these  texts. 
Paul  speaks  of  him  after  his  death,  resurrection  and  as* 
cension,  and  says,  the  God*man-mediator,  in  all  bis  attri- 
butes, is  an  exhibition  of  the  true  character  of  the  deity, 
is  the  image  of  the  invisibie  Qod.  If  men  would  have  cor- 
rect notions  of  God,  they  must  look  upon  the  only  iniage 
which  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  worship,  they  must  stady 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is,  as  it  respects  his  hu- 
man soul  and  body,  and  the  union  of  his  human  nature 
to  the  divine,  tlie  creature  of  God;  for  God  made  his  hu- 
man nature,  and  effected  the  union  between  it  and  the  di- 
vine, so  Chat  this  one  Jesus,  has  two  natures  in  his  one 
person.  Considered  thus  as  a  creature,  Chrbt  exccils  all 
other  creatures  in  d^nity  and  honour.  He  is  the  first  born 
of  every  creature.  That  the  expression  the  first-bom^  is 
a  term  of  honour,  to  denote  the  most-eminent^  has  beea 
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prated  bf  vMDf  bttdkal  criiie&  Ha4  it  betn  sml»  ^» 
WA.S  b^m  firsts  it  might  be  uiged  with  some  degree  of 
plausiUIity,  tiiat  in  some  sen^e  he  was  actually  bm^  be» 
fore  be  was  born  of  the  virgin* 

By  Christ,  acting  as  the  divinely  apfiointed  Mediatori 
by  Christy  hndjbrhimt  as  the  Son  of  God,  were  allifdngs 
created;  and  he  »,  as  a  perscm,  and  as  a  Saviour  by  eo* 
yenantv  bejare  all  tMng^i  imd  by  Mm  4UI  ikmgs  canmi^ 
Considered  in  this.chfluraoter,  he  is  the  head  of  the  bodyt 
the  chureh.  He  is,  in  hb  election  to  the  Messishship^  the 
Aeginning  of  the  church  of  God}  and  the  most  i^ious^ 
the  first*  born,  possessing  the  highest  distinction  and  pri«> 
irilegesi  ef  any  diat  have  been,  or  shall  be  raised,/9tiDi  the 
deadi  that  i»  all  thimte  he  might  have  the  fire^enUneneei 
Jbr  it  pleased  the  father ^  mat  in  him^^B  a  Mediator, 
should  aUfubiess  dwells  and  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Gad* 
head  should  bodily,  ilweU  in  hitn^  after  the  incarnation. 

Dr.  W.  quotes,  as  favourable  to  his  scheme.  Rev*  iii. 
14,  in  which  Christ  is  styled  the  beginning  qfthe  ereati^ 
if  God:  but  the  same  book  represents  him  to  be,  not  oaljr 
the  begiummg  but  the  ending  (cb«  i.  8*)  and  it  would  have 
been  as  fair  to  have  mferred  that  the  human  soul  of  Jesus 
was  the  last  thing  formed,  as  that  it  was  iks  firsts 

Heb.  i,  is  next  adduced  as  a  dark  passage  to  be  illumi^ 
Dated  by  this  new  doctrine  of  a  pre-existeot  human  soul. 
<*  When  he  is  called  a  Son,  a  begotten  Sob,  this  seema  to 
imply  derivation  and  dependency."  He  Ainks  die  same 
of  nb  being  appointed  heir  qf  all  things^  of  his  being  made 
so  much  better  than  the  angels,  obtaining  an  inheritance^, 
and  being  anointed  VfUh  the  oil  qf  gladness  above  hisJU* 
lows;  and  of  hb  being  called  the  brightness  of  his  Father^ s 
glory,  and  express  image  of  his  person.  AU  these  expres- 
sions, if  applied  to  a  pre-exiatent  human  soul  umted  to 
the  divine  nature,  Dr*  W.  could  easily  tmder^and. 

Hie  doctrine  of  an  eternal  generation  he  denies,  as 
doea  Dr.  Emmons,  and  numy  *^  xealoua  Trinitarians"  of 
our  day.  We  shall  not  enter  into  ai^  discussion  of  thb 
ti^»c»  at  present;^  but  setting  it  aside,  remark,  that 


*  Co  thk  wbMm^  OQFffeftdttiv  cin  eonsikll  VSA^fu  Body  of  DMidty,  edited 
by  Dr.  James  P .  Wtboa.  Ridf^ly  oppoaes  Uie  doctrine  of  an  euratd  gmmaim 
of  the  Second Perton  in  the  Tnnity;  but  Dr.  Wilson  has  given  us  in  a  note.  Dr. 
Hoi^iis  our  tiie  othor  side  of  Uie  question. 
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Christ  as  Grod-fnan-mcdialor,  after  hb  appevance  in  our 
world,  is  represented  as  the  Son  of  Crod,  among  ckber 
reasons,  for  these;— -because  as  Mediator  his  c&ce  was 
designed  and  decreed  erf*  the  Father;— because  in  saving 
sinners  he  was  elected  to  act  the  part  of  a  Son  in  doing 
the  will  of  the  Father;— *becaiise  he  was  supematoraUj 
begotten  of  the  Father  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin; — and 
because,  as  a  man,  Christ  had  no  other  &ther  than  God; 
and  Jehovah  no  other  Son  among  men,  immediately  be- 
gotten like  Jesus.  From  Psalm  ii.  7,  it  appears,  that 
Christ  was  begotten  to  the  office  of  a  Saviour  by  the  decree 
of  God,  before  the  world  was*  *^  I  wUl  declare  dte  decree," 
saith  the  Son,  *^  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art 
my  son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  id  me,  and  I 
shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possesion."  When 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  therefore,  was  made  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Godhead,  then  the  Son,  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Godhead^  already  subsisting,  was  begouen  in 
the  official  character  of  a  Redeemer*  The  publication  of 
this  decretive  generation  of  a  Saviour,  Paul  quotes.  Acts 
xiiL  32,  33^  as  a  promise^  which  •  he  says,  God  hathfid- 
JWed^  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again.  The  same 
passage  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle  in  Heb.  i*  5,  to  show 
that  Christ  is  as  far  superior  to  any  angd,  as  the  office  of 
a  Saviour  is  superior  to  that  of  an  angel,  or  messenger; 
for  saith  he,  *^  unto  whic^  of  the  angels  said  he  [God]  at 
any  dme,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee?"  Surely,  '^  to  none  of  them,''  is  understood;  but 
God  said  so  to  Jesus;  and  theref<M*e  it  is  manifest,  that 
Christ  as  mediator  is  *^  made  so  much  better  than  the  an* 
gels,  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent 
name  than  they;"  to  wit,  that  of  **  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God;''  which  denotes  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  most 
distinguished  office,  next  to  that  of  the  Father^  in  the 
economy  of  redemption,  Heb.  v.  5,  proves  that  we  ouf^bt 
to  understand  Psalm  ii.  7,  as  we  do,  far  *^  Christ  glorified 
not  himself  to  be  made  an  high  priest,  but  he"  glorified 
him,  by  appointing  him  to  the  office  of  Saviour,  "  that 
said  anto  nim  Thou  art  my  Son,  to*day  have  I  begotten 
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thee:  as  be  saith  also  in  another  place,  **  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec." 

There  is  no  need,  then,  of  supposing  that  the  hiiman 
soul  of  Christ  was  created  before  his  body,  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  application  of  the  tttms^  first  and  only  be-^ 
gotten  Son  of  God.  Christ  Jesus,  as  our  Saviour,  before 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  had  been  by  the 
counsels  of  heaven,  appointed  heir  of  all  things^  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Zion  as  her  king,  had  ruled  in  righ* 
teousness,  and  while  a  king  had  humbled  himself,  so  &r 
as  to  be  obedient  unto  death,  for  which  reason  God  had 
anointed  fumy  as  Mediator,  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
his  fellows*  Every  thing  which  the  Son  of  God,  having 
become  a  Surety  and  Saviour  by  his  own  covenant  en* 
gagements,  received,  he  merited;  and  hence  the  Holy 
Spirit  gave  him,  in  his  exhalted  and  glori^ed  human  na- 
ture, more  abundant  glory  and  felicity,  than  will  fall  to 
the  share  of  any  of  his  brethren,  ransomed  by  his  blood. 

Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  contain  a  passage  which  Dr.  W. 
thinks  greatly  assisted  by  his  scheme  of  pre-exisience. 
Wisdom  says,  the  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
his  waysy  before  his  works  of  old:  I  was  set  up  from  ever^ 
lasting.  The  Doctor  cannot  conceive  how  Jehovah  pos* 
sessed  Hiis  Wisdom,,  and  how  he  wm  set  up  from  everlast- 
ingy  unless  the  human  soul  of  Jesus  was  created,  to  be 
possessed,  and  set  up.  In  reviewing  Dr.  Gray's  Fiend  of 
the  Reformation  we  have  sufficiently  explained  this  pas- 
sage.  The  mediatorial  person  and  office,  are  the  w<H*k 
and  the  possession  of  the  Godhead.  Hence  Christ  is  God^s 
propert}':  for  he  was  set  up^  that  is,  was  anointed  a  eove* 
nant  head^  by  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  ^om  everlasting. 

We  shall  i]uote  several  passages,  which  Dr.  Watts  . 
cites,  and  give  our  view  of  them,  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  show  how  he  misapplied  them. 

John  V.  19.  **  The  Son,"  acting  as  a  Saviour,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Godhead,  by  his  own  consent,  ^*  can  do  no- 
thing of  himself." 

Matt.  xxiv.  3,  and  Mark  xiii.  32.  **  But  of  that  day, 
and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man^  no,  not  the  angeb  which 
are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  Dr. 
Macknight,  and  others  have  proved,  that  the  most  correct 

Vol.  L  4B  No.  4. 
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transhtion  of  this  passage  obviates  every  difficulty.  It 
should  be  rendered  thus:  '^  But  that  day,  and  that  hour, 
no  one  maketh  known;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
Heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  The  Father  re. 
served  the  revelation  of  the  end  of  the  world  to  himself; 
and  if  he  has  subsequently  made  known  when  it  shall  be, 
it  is  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Heb.  V*  8.  "  Though  he  were  a  Son,"  while  in  a  state 
of  humiliation  on  earth,  "  yet  learned  he  obedience,"  as 
a  God-man-mediator,  *^  by  the  things  which  he  suffered," 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  human  nature*  Al- 
though the  man  Christ  Jesus  occupied  the  highest  official 
station  in  the  Universe,  next  to  that  of  the  Father,  yet 
he  humbled  himself,  so  far  as  to  increase  in  knowledge 
by  painful  experience. 

1  Cor.  XV.  24 — 28.  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he 
shall  have  delivered  up,''  or  publicly  presented  as  com- 
plete,  "  the  Kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;"— "aod 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  himself,"  in  his  mediatorial  person  and  office, 
'^  be  subject  unto  him,  that  puts  all  things  under  him," 
as  fully  and  perfecdy  as  he  always  was  in  his  state  of  hu- 
miliation. The  divine  nature  never  was  subject  to  the  di- 
vine nature,  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  tliat  one  persoD, 
of  a  divine  nature,  covenanted  to  take  human  nature  iato 
union  with  himself,  and  sustain  the  office  of  a  divine  Me- 
diator, between  God  and  man. 

John  XV.  28.  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I,''  in  the 
official  character  which  he  sustains  in  the  covenant  and 
work  of  redemption;  for  it  is  his  province  to  appoint  die 
Son  to  the  office  of  Mediator,  to  give  him  a  people, 
and  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  ransom;  whereas  the  Son, 
by  office  acts  as  a  Son,  an  Elected  person,  ^  Messenger 
of  the  covenant,  or  the  Angel- Jehovah. 

Gen.  \.  26,  28.  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  af- 
ter our  likeness. — So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image;"  which  image  consisted  in  mental  faculties  and 
powers,  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness. 

Zech.  xiii.  7.  **  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shep- 
herd, and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow  [or  neigh- 
bour, adds  Dr.  W.]  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Christ  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Shepherd,  and  therefore  the 
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Father  claims  him,  as  his  property,  in  that  official  charac- 
ter. As  the  anointed  covenant  head  from  everlastings  that 
one  person,  who  became  man,  was  God,  the.  Father's 
Fellow,  or  neighbour. 

1  Cor.  X.  9.  **  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of 
them  also  tempted,  and  were  destrbyed."  The  one  per- 
son that  in  time  became  man,  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
migration  from  £gypt,  through  the  wilderness;  even  be- 
fore he  had  either  a  human  body  or  soul;  and  because  he 
mras  anointed  from  everlasting  in  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, he  ib  called  Christ.  This  same  person,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit y  went  andpreachedj  in  the  days  of  Noahy  to  those 
spirits  now  m  the  prison  of  hell,  which  sometime  (that  is» 
formerly)  were  disobedient^  when  the  long  suffering  of 
Godwaitedf  (1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  20.)  while  the  ark  was  a 
preparing.  This  same  anointed  one,  Christ,  was  known 
to  Moses,  not  as  a  being  then  having  a  human  soul,  but 
as  one  that  should  be  m^e  perfect ^  as  a  Saviour,  by  tak- 
ing a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  in  the  fulness  of 
time;  that  he  might  become  the  author  of  eternal  saha^ 
tion  to  all  them  that  obey  him.  Heb.  xi.  26,  and  v.  9. 

That  Christ's  human  spirit  was  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  was  £ing  of 
the  Jews  before  his  incarnation,  is  a  pretty  fable,  that  de- 
serves no  serious  notice.  We  say  the  same  of  the  argu- 
ment wiredrawn  from  the  question  of  Eliphaz  to  Job; 
**  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  born?"  Job  xv.  7. 

Having  considered  what  Dr.  W.  deemed  two  great 
advantages  resulting  from  his  theory,  and  found  them  no- 
thing, we  proceed  to  his  third.  ^*  It  does  exceedingly  ag- 
grandize the  personal  glory  and  dignity  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ."  But  how?  Does  it  make  him  any  thing 
more  than  God?  And  if  he  is  God  with  us,  withoiit  the 
pre-existence  of  his  human  soul,  how  could  such  pre- 
existence  exceedingly  aggrandize  that  glory  which  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  addition.  Perhaps  it  is  his  de- 
clarative glory  that  gains  something  by  this  doctrine:  but 
how,  we  cannot  conceive,  for  Christ  was  known  in  hea- 
ven as  the  elected  Messiah  of  God,  who  should  become 
man  so  soon  as  the  wisdom  of  God  deemed  it  expedient, 
by  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  angels,  when  Jehovah  said. 
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^*  deliver  him  from  goiag  down  to  the  pit;  I  haye  found 
a  ransom*'*  Itjsthe  human  nature  then;  yes,  according 
to  our  author,  it  is  this  alone  gains  a  great  accession  of 
glory,  from  having  existed  before  Abraham,  and  before 
3ie  world*  Yet  the  human  nature  never  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct person,  and  never  existed  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  second  glorious  person  in  the  Godhead.  Well, 
before  we  calculate  on  this  advantage  from  the  doctrine,  it 
must  be  proved  to  be  a  true  doctrine;  which  has  not  hi- 
therto been  done. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Dr»  Watts  states,  that  **  this  doc- 
trine  greatly  magnifies  the  self  denial  and  the  condescend- 
ing love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  state  of  humilia- 
tion and  death;  it  casts  a  thousand  rays  of  glory  upon  all 
the  scenes  of  his  humbled  state;  it  makes  his  subjection 
and  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father  appear  much  more 
illustrious,  and  his  charity  and  compassion  to  perishing 
mankind  stand  in  a  very  surprising  light."  p.  628.  We 
reply,  that  the  very  person  who  became  man,  denied  him- 
self, had  compassion  on  the  most  miserable  and  guilty  of 
our  rfice,  was  obedient  even  unto  death^  and  humbled 
himself  into  the  grave,  was  God  over  all:  and  if  any  thing 
can  augment  the  humiliation,  after  we  have  said  diat  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  became  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  the 
man  of  Sorrows,  the  crucified,  dead,  and  legally  accused 
Jesus,  we  know  not  what  it  is;  neither  can  we  conceive 
of  it. 

In  the  fifth  place,. Dr.  W.  thinks  his  doctrine  will  for- 
nish  orthodoxy  with  some  arms  against  Socinianism  and 
Arianism.  The  cause  of  God  needs  no  such  assistance. 
The  Arian  maintains  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
most  exalted  of  all  creatures,  and  was  created  before  the 
world  was,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  super-angelic  be- 
ing. Dr.  W.  means  to  oppose  the  Arian,  and  tlhinks  be 
does  it,  by  granting  that  Christ  was  a  creature,  before  he 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  vii^in,  as  it  respects 
the  only  created  nature  that  belcmgs  to  his  person;  and  by 
applying  to  his  human  soul,  the  greater  part  of  the  scrip- 
tural passages  that  prove  Christ,  as  a  divine  person,  to 
have  existed  before  his  incarnation.  Were  Dr.  W.  living, 
the  Arian  would  only  have  to  convince  him,  if  be  could, 
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that  this  pre*existent  soul  was  never  taken  into  such  union 
vith  the  divine  nature,  as  to  constitute  one  human  di- 
vine person,  and  then  they  would  both  be  Arians  toge- 
then    , 

No  injury,  we  are  told,  can  result  from  the  doctrine* 
£very  erroneous  doctrine  palmed  on  the  scriptures  does 
injury.  To  force  the  texts  which  Dr.  W.'has  quoted^ 
into  the  service  of  his  scheme  of  pre-existence,  robs  the 
truth  that  Christ,  from  everlasting,  was  divinely  anointed 
to  office,  and  in  consequence  of  that  anointing,  acted  as 
the  Messiah  before  his  incarnation,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  atonement,  of  its  natural  support.  It  steals  away 
also,  from  the  evidence  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  endea* 
vours  to  pervert  the  passages,  that  most  naturally  teach 
his  eternity. 

In  our  last  number,  we  promised  some  proof,  that  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  did  not  exist  before  his  body.  We 
shall  now  adduce  it. 

'^  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren."  Heb.  ii.  17*  Now  if  Christ  was 
made  as  it  behoved  him  to  be  made,  and  none  can  doubt 
it,  he  was  made  in  ail  things^  m  all  respects,  like  hie 
brethren.  Here  Dr.  Allison  will  say,  **  how  do  you  know 
that  the  souls  of  all  mankind  were  not  formed  before 
their  bodies,  even  as  early  as  the  creation  of  the  soul  of 
Adam?  And  if  they  were,  Christ  may  have  been  made 
like  his  brethren  in  the  pre-existence  oS  bis  soul."  We 
have  heard  the  &ble  told,  for  the  amusement  of  children, 
that  the  first  man  was  formed  on  the  plains  of  Mecca, 
and  that  God  brought  all  the  race  of  man,  like  so  many 
pismires,  out  of  his  loins  on  to  those  plains,  and  entered 
into  covenant  with  them;  after  which  transaction  he  sent 
them  back  again,  to  make  their  appearance  by  genera- 
tions,  as  his  providence  should  require.  This  story  de- 
serves a  serious  refutation  just  ars  much  as  Dr.  AUison'-s 
insinuation  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  all  human 
souls.  But  since  the  insinuation  is  intended  to  invalidate 
our  argument  against  the  pre-existence  of  Christ*s  soul, 
we  must  say,  that  Dr.  Allison  can  adduce  no  proof,  that 
any  human  soul  did  exist  before  its  body;  that  no  man 
ever  was  conscious  of  any  such  pre-existence;  that  no  man 
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ever  has  remembered  any  mental  act  performed  by  him- 
self, before  he  was  born;  and  that  Jehovah  has  not  re. 
vealed  the  fact  of  any  such  pre-existence.  If  all  the  souls 
of  men,  therefore,  were  produced  as  early  as  Adam's 
was,  lio  man  knows  it. 

All  the  texts  of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  ages 
of  persons,  prove,  that  as  human  persons  they  had  no 
existence  before  they  were  born.    We  shall  give  an  in- 
stance only  in  relation  to  Christ  Jesus.    It  is  recorded  of 
him,  Luke  ii.  42,  that  ^^  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,*' 
his  parents  went  up  with  him  to  Jerusalem.    It  is  not 
said,  when  his  body  had  been  bom  twehe  years^  or  was 
twelve  years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem.    Nor  can 
this  passage  refer  to  his  divine  nature,  for  he  was  a  per- 
son, having  a  divine  nature,  older  than  Abraham,  and  as 
eternal  as  the  Godhead.    It  must  mean,  that  Christ,  as 
man,  as  a  child,  consisting  of  human  nature,  which  in- 
cludes both  soul  and  body,  was  twelve  years  old.  Of 
course  his  soul  was  not  older  than  his  bodily  organization, 
and  had  no  existence  previous  to  it.  Again  we  read,  Luke 
iii.  23,  that  ^^  Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age,"  when  he  was  baptized,  and  entered  on  his  pub- 
lic ministry.  According  to  Drs.  Watts  and  Allison,  un- 
less the  body  alone  is  the  man,  he  was  now  older  than 
the  hills* 

Our  Saviour  is  frequently  styled  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  childf  and  the  young  child*  His  little  body  alone  did 
not  constitute  the  child;  nor  was  he  a  child  at  all,  if  his  hu- 
man soul,  which  animated  his  body,  was  older  than 
Adam.  He  must  have  been  a  very  aged  man,  full  of  wis- 
dom and  rich  in  experience,  while  he  occupied  the  little 
frame  of  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 

As  a  human  being,  the  child  Jesus  grew^  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit;  increased  in  roisdom  and  stature^  andin  fa- 
vour with  God  and  man.  Luke  ii.  40,  52.  How  could  this 
be,  if  as  a  man,  he  was  endowed  with  more  wisdom  than 
either  men  or  angels?  Dr.  Watts  endeavours  to  obviate 
this  objection;  but  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  no  man  of 
the  present  day  but  a  materialist.  He  attempts  to  show 
that  **  according  to  the  cofnmon  laws  of  union  between  a 
human  soul  and  body,"  the  pre-existent  soul  of  Jc^sus  be- 
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ing  united  to  the  body  of  a  new-bOrn  infant,  must  thinks 
feel,  and  be  comparatively  ignorant,  like  a  little  babe. 

**  Let  us  suppose,''  he  says,  ^*  the  soul  of  the  greatest  philo-* 
sopher  or  mathematician  united  to  the  body  of  a  new-born  in« 
fant:  This  soul  would  find  no  images  or  traces  on  the  brain  of 
the  babe  correspondent  to  his  ancient  ideas;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  receive  incessant  impressions  and  sensations  from 
this  infant  brain,  according  to  the  laws  of  union,  derived  from 
the  sensible  objects  around  it,  or  the  natural  inward  motions 
and  appetites  that  attend  the  infant  state;  and  thus  all  its  ancient 
and  learned  ideas  would  be  as  it  were  obliterated  for  a  season, 
or  rather  concealed  and  overwhelmed,  or  buried  by  the  impe* 
tuous  impressions  of  animal  nature,  and  by  the  constant  impor* 
tunity  of  such  sensations  and  images  as  .belong  to  a  new-bom 
child.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  such  a  learned  soul  would  recover 
its  own  ideas  by  much  swifter  degrees  than  one  that  had  never 
possessed  them;  and  it  would  form  proper  traces  and  images  on 
the  young  human  brain  with  much  greater  speed  and  facility 
than  other  children  could  attain  them,  whose  souls  never  had 
these  learned  ideas.  And  is  it  not  possible  that  this  may  be  the 
case  of  the  holy  child  Jesus?  His  glorious  soul  might  submit  to 
have  its  former  numerous  and  sublime  ideas  at  its  first  union  to 
animal  nature,  so  concealed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  importu- 
nate and  overbearing  impressions  of  infant-animal  nature,  that 
it  might  recover  them  again  only  by  such  degrees  as  flesh  and 
blood  would  admit.''  p.  638. 

We  have  copied  the  preceding  paragraph  with  pain, 
because  we  are  sure  it  must  expose  the  philosophy  of  a 
very  good  man  to  ridicule;  but  such  was  the  mental  sci- 
ence of  his  time.  Now,  who  ever  saw  these  images  and 
traces  on  the  brain?  Not  Dr.  Gall  himself.  Who  ever 
formed  any  definite  conception  of  them?  Neither  memo- 
ry, nor  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  can  be  shown  to  be  * 
necessarily  dependent  on  any  material  organization.  No 
man  has  any  knowledge  of  traces  or  images  in  his  brain, 
or  of  any  valuable  purpose  which  they  would  answer,  if 
they  did  exist.  The  amount  of.Dr.  Watts's  explanation 
is  this;  if  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  or  mathematician  were 
to  animate  an  infant  body,  he  would  want  to  suck  so  con* 
stantly  as  to  forget  all  his  science.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  in&nt  appetites  are  sometimes  satisfied  for 
short  intervals  at  least,  and  vr$  should  suppose  that  this 
philosopher  of  a  child,  when  two  years  of  age,  would  re- 
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member  and  utter  all  his  science  as  well  as  ever  he  could; 
without  perching  his  soul  in  the  sensarium  of  bis  bnin, 
to  write  and  read  over  traces  and  images  of  his  ideas;  or 
like  a  Catholic  counting  his  prayers  by  his  beads,  to  keep 
tally  for  his  thoughts  on  the  involutions  of  the  silver  cord 
of  life. 

We  read  in  the  Bible,  that  "the  Word  was  God,*'  and 
that,  **  the  Word,"  or  God,  **  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us."  This  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  **  the  eternal  Son  of  God  be- 
came man;"  and  we- defy  all  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
of  pre-existence  to  prove,  that  Christ  had  any  thing  hu* 
man  appertaining  to  his  person  before  he  was  conceived 
as  a  man,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
Mary. 


Article  YlL'^^oldsmtth^s  Roman  History ^nbridged by  ium* 
self ^  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Revised  and  corrected  hy  WilBam 
Grimshatv.  Baltimore:  S*  and  W«  Meeteer,  1818.  pp.36& 
l^mo* 

Dr.  Goldsmith  could  write  with  great  ease, elegance, 
and  negligence.  We  presume  he  wrote  this  abridgment, 
and  sent  it  to  the  publisher  without  ever  reading  a  page 
of  the  manuscript;  and  from  a  benevolent  desire  not  to 
plague  the  compositor,  gave  the  proof  sheets  very  little 
attention.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  left  so  many  er- 
rors as  he  did,  to  be  censured  by  the  Reviews  of  his 
own  day,  and  to  be  corrected  by  Mr.  Grim&haw.  This 
American  edition  of  the  Abridgment,  revised  and  cor- 
rected^ is  certainly  a  valuable  acquisition  for  our  schools; 
and  Mr.  G.  has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  work  whidi 
he  undertook,  of  correcting  grammatical  and  typographi- 
cal errors;  of  removing  all  indelicate  eit pressions;  of  ren- 
dering obscure  passages  perspicuous,  and  of  generally 
improving  the  work.  We  recommend  his  edition,  there- 
fore, to.  be  used  in  seminaries  of  learning,  in  preference 
to  every  other;  because  it  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
in  our  young  friends  purity  of  style  and  sentiment,  while 
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it  renders  them  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  in 
Roman  History.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.  G# 
is  preparing  for  the  press  "  A  History  of  England  for  the 
use  of  sckools.^^  It  will  undoubtedly  be  compiled  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  appear  in  a  becoming  dress* 
Should  he  meet  with  the  success  that  he  deserves  in  this 
undertaking,  we  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  his 
subsequently  giving  us,  A  History  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  Schools^  in  a  volume  of  the  same  size  with 
the  one  before  us.  Rome,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
are  the  only  subjects  that  merit  a  distinct  historical 
school-book.  4i 


Article  VIIL— Jn  Address  delivered  before  the  New  Enff* 
land  Society  of  Philadelphtay  on  the  4th  of  May  ^  1818,  by  Ha* 
thaniel  Chauncey^Esq.  Philadelphia,  1818. 

This  address  is  a  tribute  of  re^ct  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  D  wight,  of  Yale  College^  under  whose 
guidance  the  author,  and  most  of  the  literary  members  of 
the  New  England  Society  of  Philadelphia,  received  the 
rudiments  of  their  education.  The  concise  history  which 
it  contains  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  noble  ardour  for  imitation, 
in  the  minds  of  generous  youth;  and  to  excite  gratitude 
for  his  extensive  usefulness  in  all  benevolent  readers. 
The  only  fault  we  find  with  this  address,  is  the  same 
which  the  North  American  Reoiew  alleges,  very  justly 
we  think,  against  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  President 
Ihtrightf  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  bis  works,  that  it 
exalts  the  object  of  its  eulogium  too  much  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  venerable  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.  L.  L.D.,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  Yale  College  vhu  not  in  such 
«  a  very  degraded  condition,"  during  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Stiles,  as  the  Memoir,  and  Mr.  C.  would  inadvert- 
ently lead  their  readers  to  imagine^  Many  eminently  great 
and  good  men,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  very  learned 
and  liberal  man,  can  testify  that  the  College  under 
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influences  rapidly  rose  in  respectability,  and  increased  in 
numbers. 

We  have  no  disposition,  however,  to  detract  an  iota 
from  the  well  earned  fame  of  Dr.  D.  and  feel  thankful  that 
a  respectable  young  lawyer  is  disposed  to  commend  the 
grace  of  God,  and  plead  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion, 
by  faithfully  portraying  the  character  of  a  pious  and  zea- 
lous friend  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Article  IX.— yacoi'«  Addressto  Laban:  A  Sermon^  preached 
in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churchy  at  Greenwich^  in  the  City  of 
New-Tor k^  August  9, 1818,  on  occasion  of  announcing  to  the 
congregation  the  resignation  of  his  call.  By  Stephen  N.  Rom- 
an^ A.  M.  New- York,  1818.  pp.  52.  8vo. 

Our  author's  text  is  found  in  Gen.  xxx.  SO.  //  txkv 
little  which  thou  hadst  before  I  came^  and  it  is  now  m- 
creased  tmto  a  multitude;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee 
since  my  coming:  and  now ^  when  shall  I  provide  for  mine 
own  house  also?  Our  author,  in  his  pastoral  character,  is 
Jacob:  the  Church  at  Greenwich  was  small,  and  had  little 
pew-rent^  or  any  thing  else,  when  he  came  to  be  their 
pastor:  but  now  the  congregation  has  increased  into  a 
multitude,  and  is  comparatively  rich,  because  the  Lord's 
blessing  has  attended  his  ministerial  labours;  and  yet,  the 
Consistory  have  so  neglected  to  provide  a  comfortable 
support  for  him  and  his  family,  that  he  thinks  it  neces* 
sary  to  leave  them,  that  he  may  provide  for  his  own  fa- 
mily. Such  is  the  substance  of  our  author's  sermon.  Well 
we  knew,  that  our  brother  Rowan  is  a  shrewd,  smart, 
sensible  man,   of  a  good  deal  of  invention,  and  quite 
enough  independence  of  spirit;  but  until  we  read  this  dis- 
course, we  were  ignorant  of  his  skill  in  sarcasm  and  vitu- 
peration. Indeed,  we  ^ould  gladly  have  remained  igno- 
rant of  it;  or  else  have  become  acquainted  with  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Admitting  every  statement  and  insinua- 
tion of  this  sermon  to  be  true,  we  must  remark,  that  we 
can  no  more  justify  a  friend  than  a  foe,  in  ascending  the 
pulpit,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  lampoon  a  consistoir,  and 
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tell  the  public  how  many  dollars  and  cents  he  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  received,  and  how  many,  precisely,  are  still 
his  due.  Mr.  R.  should  have  taken  another  time  to  exa- 
mine the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  his  congregational 
treasurer. 

For  contending  that  a  people^  who  are  able,  ought  to 
afford  their  pastor  all  suitable  worldly  maintenance,  and 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  live  by  preaching  the 
gospel,  we  commend  him.  All  public  teachers  of  religion 
should  insist  on  these  moral  and  religious  duties.  We 
wcfuld  say  too,  that  a  pastor  who  finds  his  salary  incom- 
petent  to  his  support,  ought  to  make  the  fact  known  to 
his  people;  but  having  done  this,  rather  than  a^k  for  an 
increase  of  it^  let  him  ask  for  a  dismission.  It  is  a  rule, 
that  will  rarely  admit  of  an  exception,  that  a  people  will 
part  with  their  pastor,  sooner  than  augment  his  salary,  on 
his  own  application  for  it;  and  having  parted  with  him, 
will  settle  some  inferior  minister  in  his  place,  upon  a  bet- 
ter maintenance  than  his  predecessor  ever  dared  to  ask. 

As  a  sermonizer,  Mr.  R.  excels;  his  delivery  is  good; 
his  doctrines  are  orthodox;  and  in  native  talents  three- 
fourths  of  his  brethren  do  not  equal  him.  Most  sincerely 
we  wish  him  some  eligible  situation  for  usefulness;  and 
hope  that  he  will  neither  preach  nor  publish  ^xiolhtv fiscal 
sermon;  for  our  protestant  churches  will  not  be  dragooned 
into  liberalit}'. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
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detect  the  errors  of  the  Pagan  polytheism.  The  legislators  and  magistntes 
who  instituted  and  conducted  the  mysteries,  were  themselves  the  chief  promo- 
ters of  the  popular  polytheism  from  poBtical  views,  and  therefore  it  is  impro- 
hable  that  they  intended  secretly  to  subvert  it  by  the  mysteries.  Their  scheme 
upon  such  a  supposition  absurd  and  inconsistent.  The  mysteries  were,  in  fikct, 
of  no  advantage  for  reclaimiDg  the  Heathens  from  their  idolatrres.  The  primi- 


tive  ChristMuit  not  to  be  blimed  for  the  bad  opmion  thcj  had  of  the  .Pagan 
mytteriea. 

CHAPTER  X. 
The  philosophieal  Thedogj  of  the  attcient  Pagans  eofiaidered.  High  eoeomSoms 
bestowed  apon  the  Pagan  philosophy.  Yet  it  was  of  Uttie  use  for  leading  the 
people  into  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and  religiooy  and  for  reelaiming  them 
from  their  idolatry  and  polytheism.  This  shewn  from  several  oonsiderationa. 
And  Bnt,  if  the  philosophers  had  been  right  in  their  own  notions  of  religion, 
they  eould  have  bat  small  inflaence  on  the  people,  for  want  of  a  proper  autho- 
rity to  enforee  their  instmctions. 

CHAPTEH  XI. 
The  afTeeted  obseority  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  another  eaose  whiah  rendered 
them  unfit  toinstraet  the  people  in  religioO'  Instead  of  eleariy  explaining  their 
lentimenta  on  the  roost  important  subjects,  they  carefully  coneealed  them 
from  the  vulgar.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  some  of  them  used  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  destroy  all  certainty  and  evidenoe,  and  to  unsettle  men's  minds 
as  to  the  belief  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  reiigiou:  and  even  the  beat 
and  greatest  of  them  acknowledged  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  they  were 
under,  especially  in  divine  matters. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  fourth  general  oonsideratioo.  The  philosophers  unfit  to  instruct  the  people 
in  religion,  beeanse  they  themselves  were  for  the  most  part  very  wrong  in 
their  own  notions  of  the  Divinity.  They  were  the  great  corrupters  of  the  an- 
dent  tradition  relating  to  the  one  true  God  and  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Many  of  tboae  who  profeased  to  search  into  the  origin  <^  the  worid,  and  the 
formation  of  things^  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  without  the  Interposition  of 
a  Deity.  The  opinioos  of  those  philosophers  who  were  of  a  nobler  kind  ooosi* 
dered.  It  is  shewn,  that  they  were  ehargeable  with  great  defoeta,  and  no  way 
proper  to  reelaim  the  nations  from  their  idolatry  and  polytheism. 

CHAPTER  Xra. 

Further  proofs  of  the  wrong  sentimenU  of  the  andeot  philosophers  in  relation  to 
the  Divinity.  Plutarch's  optnioo;  and  which  he  represents  as  having  been  veij 
general  among  the  ancients,  conceining  two  eternal  principles,  the  one  good« 
the  other  evil  Those  philosophers  who  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  and 
brought  into  its  present  order  by  God,  yet  held  the  eternity  of  matter;  and  few 
if  any  of  them  believed  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  worid  in  the  proper  sense. 
Many  of  them,  espedally  after  the  time  of  Aristotle,  maintained  the  eternity 
of  the  worid  in  its  present  form.  It  was  an  established  notion  among  the  moat 
celebrated  philosophers,  and  which  spread  geperally  among  the  learned  Pa- 
gans, that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  worid,  and  that  the  whole  animated  system  of 
the  world  is  God.  The  pemicaooa  oonaequenoe  of  this  notion  ahewn,  and  the 
use  that  was  made  of  it  for  encouraging  and  promoting  idolatry  and  iiolytheism- 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  greatest  and  best  of  the  ancient  Pagan  philosophers  generally  expressed  f 

themselves  in  the  polytheistic  strain;  and,  instead  of  leading  the  people  to  the 
one  true  God,  they  spoke  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  even  in  their  most  serious  dis- 
eoorses.  They  ascribed  those  works  to  the  gods,  and  directed  those  duties  to 
be  rendered  to  them,  which  properly  belong  to  the  Supreme.  f 


» 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SfMBe  further  coMideratioDt  to  ihew  bow  IHtU  was  to  be  expected  from  tbe 
lotophen  for  reeovering  the  Pagans  irom  theuT  polytheism  and  idohtiji  Th^ 
referred  the  people  for  instraetioii  in  dSvine  matters  to  the  oracles,  vUeh  wew 
maniged  by  the  priests.  This  shewn  partientariy  oooeermiig  Soavtas,  Plsto^ 
and  the  Stoies.  It  was  an  nnWersal  maiim  among  them.  That  it  wns  the  duty 
of  every  wise  and  good  man  to  eonform  to  the  religion  ^his  eooatry.  And  not 
only  did  Ihey  worship  the  gods  of  their  respective  coontries,  aeeording  to  the 
established  rites,  and  exhort  others  to  do  so^  bat  when  they  themselves  tosk 
upon  .them  the  eharaeterof  iegisbitors,  and  drew  np  plans  of  laws  and  of  the 
best  forms  of  government,  not  the  worship  of  the  one  trae  G«^  bat  pol  jtheiM, 
was  the  religion  they  proposed  to  eittbfish. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
Farther  prpoft  of  the  philosophers  ooantenaneing  and  encouraging  the  popnlsr 
iddntry  and  p6ly  theism*  Tliiey  employed,  their  learning  and  abilities  to  defiead 
and  justify  it  The  worship  of  inferior  deities  was  recommended  by  them  ooder 
pretence  that  it  tended  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme.  Some  of  the  most  esH- 
nent  of  them  endeavoured  to  colour  over  the  absurdest  part  of  the  Fsgaa 
poetic  theology  by  allegorising  the  most  indecent  fables.  They  even  apologis- 
ed for  the  Egyptian  animal  worship,  which  the  generality  of  the  vulgar  Pacpoi 
in  other  nations  ridiculed.  Their  plea  for  idolatry  and  imagA-worahip  as  ncses- 
aaiy  to  keep  the  people  from  falling  Into  irreligion  and  atheism.  Some  of  de 
most  refined  philosophers  were  against  any  external  worship  of  the  Sopremc 
God. 

CHAPTER  XY«. 

The  state  of  &e  Heathen  worid  with  respect  to  th«ir  soCkms  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  belief  of  a  Providenoe  superintendbg  homau  aflhirs  obtsmed  gene- 
rally  among  the  vulgar  Pagans:  hot  the  Providence  they  aeknowlcdged  vn 
parcelled  out  among  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  goddesses.  Thefar  notioos  of  PM* 
Tidence  were  also  in  other  respeets  very  Iniperfeet  and  oonftued.  The  doetrise 
of  the  philosophers  eoocembg  Providence  considered.  Many  of  them,  sod  of 
the  learned  and  polite  Pagans,  denied  a  Providence.  Of  those  who  profeaed  to 
achnowledge  it,  some  confined  it  to  heaven  and  heavenly  Aings.  Others  sop-  | 

posed  it  to  extend  to  the  earth  and  to  mankmd,  yet  so  as  only  to  exeroJKS 
general  care  and  snperintendeiioy,  bat  not  to  extend  to  individuals.  Olbert         j 
iopposed  all  thmgs,  the  least  as  well  as  the  gr^test,  to  be  onder  the  csie  d         i 
Providence:  but  they  ascribed  tins  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  they  thmg^t 
was  above  concerning  himself  with  such  things  as  these,  and  oommitted  tbe  i 

care  of  them  wholly  to  inferior  deities.  The  great  advantage  of  Bevdstion  . 

shewn  Seft  instructing  men  in  the  doetHne  of  Providence:  and  the  noUe  id«         | 
given  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  d 

CHAPTER  XVra. 

General  refleetions  on  the  ibregoing  aocouit  of  the  religion  of  the  ansieit  ft- 
gans.  The  first  reflection  is  this:  that  the  representationa  made  to  as  hi  Scrip* 
ture  of  the  deplorable  sUte  of  religion  among  the  Gentiles  are  litersllftA^ 
and  agreeable  to  (act,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  undoabted  monuments  of  ^ 
ganism.  The  attempts  of  some  learned  men  to  explain  away  those  reprctestv 
tions  conndered,  and  shewn  to  be  viin  and  insufficient 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
A  seeond  geneni  refleetion.  The  oomiption  of  religion  ia  the  Heathen  world  U 
no  jttst  ot»jeetion  against  the  wisdom  and  goodneaa  of  Divine  Providenee.  God 
did  not  leave  himself  without  witnaas  amoogat  them.  They  had  for  a  kmg  time 
some  remains  of  ancient  tradition  origjmally  derived  from  Kevelatioo.  Beaidea 
wrhieh,  they  had  the  standing  eridencea  of  a  Deity  in.  his  wonderful  works. 
The  Jewish  Revelation  was  originally  designed  to  give  a  eheek  to  the  growing 
idolatry^  and  had  a  tendency  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  worahip  of  the  one 
tme  God  among  the  nations:  and  it  actually  had  that  cflbct  ia  many  initaneea. 
•If  the  generality  of  the  Pagans  made  no  use  of  these  advantages,  but  still  per- 
siated  in  tbdr  idolatry  and  polytheism,  the  iault  ia  not  to  be  charged  upon  God, 
hat  upon  themselvesw 

CHAPTER  XX. 
A  third  general  refleetion.  IdoUtry  gathered  strength  among  the  nations,  as  they 
grew  In  leamiog  and  politenesa.  Religion  in  several  respects  less  corrupted  in 
the  ruder  and  more  illiterate  than  in  the  politer  ages.  The  arta  and  scieneea 
made  n  wery  great  progress  in  the  Heathen  world:  yet  they  atlU  became  more 
and  more  Mldioted  to  the  moat  absuid  idolatriea,  aa  well  as  to  the  moat  abomi- 
vaUe  vieea;  both  of  which  were  at  the  height  at  the  time  of  oar  Saviour'a  ap- 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  fourth  general  reflectioii.  Human  wisdom  and  philoaophy,  without  a  higher 

aa^tanee,  tasafficient  for  reeovering  mankind  from  their  idolatry  and  poly- 

thelaasy  aad  far  leading  them  into  te  right  knowledge  of  God  and  religion,  and 

the  worahip  due  to  him.  Ko  remedy  was  to  be  expected  in  an  ordinary  way, 

dfther  from  the  phiiosophera  or  from  the  priests,  or  from  the  civil  magisCiates. 

Notbiaig  leas  than  an  extraordinary  Revelatioa  from  God  could,  aa  thinga  were 

mreuoaslanced,  prove  an  e€Beotuai  remedy.  The  wbeat  men  In  the  Heatten 

world  were  sensible  of  thehr  own  darkness  and  ignoraaeeia  the  thinga  of  CM, 

and  of  their  need  of  Divine  ReveUtkia. 

CHAPTER  XXU. 
The  fifth  and  laat  general  reflection.  The  Chriatian  Revehition  suited  to  the  ne« 
eesaitiea  of  mankmd.  The  glorioos  change  it  wrought  in  the  face  of  thinga,  aad 
in  the  state  of  religion  in  the  worid;  yet  accomplished  by  the  seemingly  meaneat 
instruments,  in  opposition  to  the  greatest  difficoldea.  It  was  given  in  the  fittest 
scaaon,  and  attended  with  the  moat  convincing  evideneea  of  a  divine  originaL 
How  thankful  should  we  be  for  the  aahitary  Kght  it  brings,  and  how  aarefal 
to  improve  it!  What  an  advantage  It  ia  to  have  the  Holy  Seripturca  m  our 
hands,  and  the  necessity  there  is  of  keeping  dose  to  the  sacred  rule  there  set 
before  us,  in  order  to  the  preserving  the  Christian  Religion  ia  its  parity  and 
dmpOeity. 
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OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 


PART  11. 

CHAPTER  1 

Man  appears  ffom  the  frame  of  his  nature  to  be  a  moni  agent,  and  desigoed  to 
be  gOTerned  by  a  law.  Acoordinglj,  God  hath  given  him  a  lair  to  be  the 
rule  of  his  datj.  The  scheme  of  those  who  pretend  that  this  law  m  natarsDj 
and  neoessarily  Unown  to  all  men  without  instrootion,  contrary  to  fiMt  and 
experience.  Yet  there  are  sereral  ways  by  whieh  men  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  this  law,  and  of  the  duty  required  of  them;  viz.  by  a  moral  sense  impbiled 
in  the  human  hearts  by  a  principle  of  reason  judging  from  the  natom  and 
relations  of  things;  by  edncation,  and  human  instruction:  besides  aU  wfaiih, 
God  hath  made  discoveriesjof  his  will  concerning  oar  doty,  in  a  way  of  eztnoi^ 
dinary  Divine  Revelation. 

CHAPTER  a 
The  principal  heads  of  moral  duty  were  made  known  to  mankind  from  the  ht- 
ginning,  and  continued  to  be  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  patriarohal  s|a. 
When  men  fiell  from  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  they  fell  also  in  impoctsnt 
instances  from  the  right  knowledge  of  moral  duty.  The  law  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  was  designed  to  instruct  and  direct  them  in  morals,  as  well  ss  is 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  A  great  deal  was  don«ii 
the  methods  of  Divine  Providence,  to  preserve  the  sense  and  knovledp  cf 
morals  among  the  heathen  nations;  but  they  did  not  make  a  right  use  of  the 
helps  afforded  them. 

CHAPTER  UI. 
A  particular  enquiry  into  the  state  of  morality  in  the  Heathen  world.   A  eom« 
plete  rule  of  morals,  taken  in  its  just  extent,  comprehends  the  duties  rdatiiig 
to  God,  our  neighbours^  and  ourselves.  If  the  Heathens  had  such  a  nde  aoMng 
them,  it  would  appear  either  in  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  or  in  the  pre* 
soriptions  of  their  civil  laws,  or  costoms  which  have  the  force  of  laws,  or  u  the 
doctrbes  and  instructions  of  their  philosophers  and  moratiata.  It  is  proposed 
distinctly  to  consider  each  of  these.   As  to  what  passed  among  them  for  reli- 
gion, morality  did  not  properiy  make  any  part  of  it,  nor  was  it  the  offiee  of  their 
priests  to  teach  men  virtue.  As  to  the  civil  laws  and  constitutions,  suppoaog 
th^m  to  have  been  never  so  proper  for  civil  government,  they  were  not  fitted 
to  be  an  adequate  rule  of  morals.  The  best  of  them  were,  in  several  lespecU, 
greatly  defective.  Various  instances  produced  of  civil  laws,  and  of  eostoni 
which  had  the  force  of  laws,  among  the  most  civQiKod  nations,  especisVf 
among  the  ancknt  Greeks,  which  wert  eontrary  to  (he  ndes  of  narality. 


bHAPrn  ly. 

Fcitlier  ittttilioet  of  eiril  laws  uid  cuatoois  MKNi|r  the  Pq;in  natioM.  Thole  of 
the  aiMi«iit  RmhtM  eonndered.  The  Uwt  of  the  twdf«  Ubief,  thoogh  ttigtt- 
iff  extolled,  were  frr  from  exMUdng  e  oomplete  itile  of  nurth.  The  Uw  of 
Romiiliis  coDecrnteg  the  expoaiog  of  ifiteased  uid  deformed  ehfldl«n.  This 
eoBtianed  to  be  prectiied  among  the  Romant.  Their  erael  treetmeat  of  their 
abiTcs.  Their  gfaidhtoiythewteootmpf  to  hananitf.  IJnuitand  hiatt  eommon 
amoD^  tiiem  as  veil  as  the  Greeka.  OUerratkmt  oo  the  .Chinese  biws  and 
cuatoma.  Other  laws  and  costoms  of  aationa  meotknied,  which  are  eootrary 
t(>  i^ood  jnoffsli* 

CHAPTER  y. 

(GoneemliiS  mofalhy  as  taogbt  by  the  aneient  Heathen  philoaophen.    Some  of 

.  them  eaid;  eseeHeat  thngs  eoneeming  asoral  Virtoe,  and  their  writings  might 

in  aereral  iwpeets  be  of  great  use.  fiot  thtf  eoold  not  famish  a  perfeet  rule 

'  of  Morals,  that  had  snffieieDt  eertainty,  eleamessy  and  authority.  M^  one 

philaao|rt)er,  or  seat  of  |»hilosophen^  ea^  be  absotntely  depended  opon  as  a 

proper  guide  in  matters  of  morality.  Nor  is  a  complete  system  of  roorab  to  be 

extracted  from  the  writings  of  them  aO  ooHeetively  eonsidered.   The  vanity  of 

•Beb  an  attempt  shewn.   Their  sentiments^  how  exeelleni  soeTer^  eonid  not 

properly  pass  for  laws  to  mankind. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Many  oCthe  pfailoMphert  were  fimdamentally  wrong  m  the  first  ptineiplef  of 
moral  a.  They  denied  that  there  are  any  moral  diflerenoea  of  things  founded 
in  nat«ure  and  reason,  and  resolved  them  wholly  into  human  laws  and  easterns. 
Obaerrations  en  those  philosophers  who  made  man's  efaief  good  eonskit  In  plea- 
sure, and  proposed  this  as  the  highest  end  of  morals,  without  any  regard  to  a 
miine  Law.  The  moral  system  df  Epicurus  considered.  His  high  pretences 
to  virtue  examined.  The  incoaristeney  of  his  principles  shewn,  and  that,  if 
porsned  to  their  geuuhie  eonsequenees,  they  are  really  destmetire  of  all  virtue 
And  good  morals.  ^'^  - 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
The  sentiments  of  those  who  are  aocounted  the  best  of  the  Pagan  moral  phUes- 
phers  considered.  They  held  In  general,  that  the  law  is  right  reason.  But 
reason  alone,  without  a  superior  authority,  does  not  lay  an  obliging  force  i^on 
men.  The  wisest  Heatliens  taught,  that  the  original  of  law  was  from  God,  and 
from  him  it  derived  its  authority.  As  tO  the  question,  how  this  law  comes  to  be 
kuowB  to  ua,  they  lometimes  represent  it  aa  naturally  icnown  to  all  men.  But 
the  prinoipal  way  of  knowing  it  is  resolved  by  them  into  the  mind  and  reason 
oT  wise  men^  or,  in  other  words,  into  the  doctrines  and  instraetions  of  the  phi- 
Uasophers.  The  uncertaioty  of  this  rule  of  morals  shewn.  They  talked  h%hly 
of  virtue  in  general,  but  differed  about  matters  of  great  importance  relating  to 
tlie  law  of  nature:  some  inatancea  of  which  are  mentioned. 

CHAPTER  Vra. 

Epictettts*s  observation  concerning  the  difficulty  of  applying  general  preooncep* 
tions  to  particular  cases,  verified  in  the  ancient  philosophers.  They  were  gene- 
rally wrong  with  respect  to  the  duty  and  worship  proper  to  be  rendered  to 
God,  though  they  themselves  apknowlcdged  it  to  be  a  point  of  the  highest  ira* 
portanoe.  As  to  social  duties,  some  eminent  philosophets  pleaded  for  revenge 
aiid  agMsat  fbrglvenesa  of  injuries.  But  e^eeiaUy  the^  were  deficient  Ui  thtt 
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pitt  of  moral  duty  vludi  rdiUvi  to  tl^  goremment  of  the  toitaal  appettles 
•nd  paH&ODt.  Many  of  tlie  phitoiopbeni  ooanteiuiiiced  by  their  pmeiptei  aad 
pnotioe  the  most  arautiml  hitta  awl  vioet.  Thoae  of  theaa  that  did  not  enty 
it  90  far,  ]ret  aaeanraged  an  impttrky  inaonibteiit  with  the  atrietaaw  and  dig- 
nity of  firtne.  Plato  veiy  ealpaUe  in  Uui  respect,  ao  alto  vere  theCynies  and 
Stoiot.  Simple  fimuoatioa  generally  allowed  amongst  them.  Our  modem  deiMs 
▼e>y  loose  in  their  principles  with  regard  to  sensual  impnxities. 

CHAPTBR  IX. 

The  Stoics  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  morals  hi  the  Pagan  irorid.  Mifl^y 
admired  and  extolled  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems.  Ohservatioos  en  the 
Stoieal  maxims  and  preeepts  with  regard  toploty  towaida  God.  Their  seheoK 
tended  to  take  away,  or  vety  much  weaken,  Ihe  fear  of  God  as  a  pnnishfr  cf 
sin.  It  tended  also  to  raise  men  to  a  state  of  self«ifficieney  and  independensyr 
ineonsiatent  with  a  dne  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being.  BztraTiC**^'^'*'** 
of  pride  and  arrogance  in  some  of  the  principal  Stoics.  Confession  of  sin  in 
their  addresses  to  the  Daty  made  no  part  of  their  n 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Stoics  gaTo  excellent  preeepts  with  regard  to  the  duties  men  owe  to  one 
another.  Yet  they  carried  thdr  doctrine  of  apathy  so  fer,  as  to  be  in  tome  in- 
stances not  properly  consistent  with  a  hnmane  dispoation  and  charitable  sympa- 
thy. They  said  fine  things  concembg  forgiflnginjaries  and  beariog  with  other 
men's  fanlts.  Bat  in  sereral  respects  they  carried  this  to  an  extreme,  and 
placed  it  on  -wrong  fonndations,  or  enforced  It  hy  improfier  motifcs.  Thb  ii 
partioolarly  shewn  with  regard  to  those  two  eminent  pbilosophert  Epietetiii 
and  Marcos  Antoninns^    The  most  ancient  Stoics  did  not  allow  panlosiBg 

mercy  to  be  an  ingredieutin  a  perfect  ohancter. 

» 

CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Stoicsl  preeepts  with  regard  to  self-go?erament  couidered.  They  tslk  ia 
high  strains  of  regulating  and  subduing  the  appetites  and  passions;  and  jct 
gave  too  great  mdulgenee  to  the  fieshly  eoncopiscence,  and  had  not  a  dae  re- 
gard  to  purity  and  chastlcy.  Their  doctrine  of  suicide  considered.  Some  cf  ths 
^lOst  eminent  wise  men  among  the  Heathens,  and  many  of  our  modcni  ad- 
mirers of  natural  religion  faulty  in  this  respect.  The  fiiUehood  and  peniooos 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  shewn. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
The  Stoics  professed  to  lead  men  to  perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  abstrsctiag 
from  all  consideration  of  a  future  state.  Their  scheme  of  the  absolole  sniSden- 
oy  of  Tirtoe  to  happiness,  and  the  indlSerency  of  all  eternal  things  coosidered. 
They  were  sometimes  obliged  to  make  concessions  which  were  not  very  ooa- 
sistent  with  their  system.  Their  philosophy  in  its  rigour  not  reducible  to  prse- 
tiee,  and  had  little  influence  either  on  the  people  or  on  themselves.  Tbey  (fid 
not  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  virtue  which  they  so  highly  exiollcd. 
The  loose  doctrine  of  many  of  the  Stoics,  as  well  as  other  philosophers,  with 
regard  to  truth  and  lying. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

The  nations  vere  sunk  into  a  deplorable  state  of  eorraptiao,  with  regsrd  to 
morals,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  appearing.  To  reeofer  them  fram  thdr 
-wretehed  and  gulliy  sUte  to  faofiaess  and  hspplnesiy  one  principal  end  fer  v^ 
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God  wikt  hit  Son  into  the  world.  The  Gotpel  Bilp^nsAtioii  opeaed  vikh  m 
free  offet  of  pardon  and  lalvatkni  to.  peruhiog  tinneri^  upon  tbeir  retoraiog 
to  God  by  faith  and  repeotancey  and  new  obedienee:  at  the  same  time  the 
beat  direetiont  and  aaaistanoea  were  given  to  engage  them  to  a  holy  and  tifw 
toous  praetice.  The  Gospel  aaheme  of  morality  exceeds  whatsoever  had  been 
published  to  the  world  before.  A  summary  representatioo  of  the  exeeUenejr 
of  the  Gospel  precepts  with  regard  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  Godt  ^^^  neigh- 
boursy  and  ourselves.  These  precepts  enforced  by  the  most|^werful  and  im- 
portant motives.  The  tendency  of  the  Gospel  to  promote  the  practice  of  holi- 
ness and  virtue,  an  argument  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  the  Ciuistiatt  Reve- 
lation. 


PART  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  stato.  It  is  agreeable  to  right  reason. 
The  natural  and  moral  arguments  for  a  future  state  of  great  weight  Tet  n<A 
80  evident,  but  that  if  men  were  left  merely  to  their  own  unassisted  reasoDt 
they  would  be  apt  to  labour  under  great  doubt  and  difficulties.  A  Revelatioa 
from  God  concerning  it  would  b%of  great  advantage. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Some  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  obtained  among 
mankind  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  spread  very  generally  through  the 
nations.  Thn  was  not  originally  the  effect  of  human  reason  and  philosophy, 
nor  was  it  merely  the  inveatkm  of  legislators  for  political  purposes:  but  was 
derived  to  them  by  a  most  ancient  tradition  fitmi  the  earliest  ages,  ami  was 
probably  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion  commonieated  by  Divine  RevelatioB 
to  the  first  of  the  human  race. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
The  an«ent  traditions  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  futaro  stAte 
became  in  process  of  time  greatly  obscured  and  corrupted.  It  was  abadotely 
denied  by  many  of  the  philosophers,  and  rejected  as  a  vulgar  error.  Others 
represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  having  no  solid  foundation  to  sop- 
port  it.The  various  and  contradictory  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  human  souL  Many  of  the  Peripatetics  denied  the  subsistenee 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  own  opinion. 
The  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent  scheme  on  this  head:  nor  was  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  a  doctrine  of  their  school.  A  future  stato 
not  acknowledged  by  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius,  nor  by 
the  sect  of  the  learned  who  profess  to  be  his  dispides. 

CHAPITER  IV. 
poneeming  the  philosophers  who  professed  to  believe  and  teach  the  immortalitj 
of  the  soul.  Of  these  Pythagoras  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent His  doctrine  on  this  h^  shewn  to  be  not  well  consistent  with  a  state  of 
futore  rewards  and  punishments.  Socrates  believed  the  immortality  of  the  sou| 
and  a  futore  stete,  and  argued  for  it  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Pbto.  The 
Doctrine  ot  Cicero  with  regard  to  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul  ooosideKd.  As 
also  that  of  Fluteroh. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thoie  of  the  ueient  phitoeopberi  irh6  argaed  for  the  immortalitf  tf  the  sonJ, 
placed  it  on  wrong  foondations,  and  mixed  thing*  vith  it  whieh  weakened  tlie 
belief  of  it.  Some  of  them  asserted,  that  the  soai  is  immortal,  as  bein^  a  par- 
tibn  of  the  Divine  Essenee.  lliejr  miiTermlly  held  the  pre^zisteoee  of  the  ha- 
man  sotil,  and  laid  the  ohief  stress  upon  this  for  proving  its  immortaKcf  Thch' 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  a  great  eorraption  ot  the  tiQe  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state.  Those  who  said  the  highest  things  of  fotnre  bapphtfw, 
considered  it  as  eonfined  ehieflf  to  persons  of  eminence,  or  to  tboae  of  philoso> 
phloal  minds,  and  afforded  small  enooungement  to  the  coramim'kaod  of  psoas 
and  virtuoas  persons.  The  rewards  of  Eljsinm  were  but  temporary,  aiid  of  a 
short  duration:  and  eren  the  happiness  of  those  priTiteged  sooK  who  were 
supposed  to  be  admitted  not  merely  into  Elysium,  but  into  heaven,  was  not 
everlasting  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense.  The  Gospel  doctrine  of  etermd  Kfe 
to  hU  good  and  righteous  pertoia  warf.not  taught  by  the  ancient  Pagan  pMlo* 
sophers. 

CHAPtER  VI. 

Those  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  immortality  of  th« 
soul  and  a  future  state  among  the  an'cicfits,  did  not  pretend  to  any  certaintj 
concerning  it  The  uncertainty  they  were  under  appears  from  their  way  of 
managing'their  consoUtory  discourses  on  tlie  death  of  their  fHenda.To  lUs  alto 
it  was  owing,  that  in  thfeir  ezGortationt  to -Virtue  they  laid  Utile  stre^  onthe 
rewards  of  a  future  state.  Their  not  .having  a  certainty  eonceming  » fntare 
atate,  put  them  upon  schemes  to  supply  the  want  of  it..  H«ttM  tikey  IttliBtHi 
upon  the  self-sufBciency  of  vii-tde  for  complete  happiness  without  a  future  re- 
eompenoe:  and  asserted,  that  a  short  happiness  is  as  good  as  an  cCemnl  one. 

CHAPFER  VII. 
A  sUte  of  future  rewards  necesaarily  oonnotes  fotttre  pwiiriimeiita.  The  fcefef 
•  of  the  former  without  the  latter  might  be  of  pernicious  eonseqvmee.  Thesa- 
eient  philosophers  and  legislators  wei-e  sensible  of  the  importanoe  andumsrir/ 
of  the  doctrine  of  futui*e  punishments.  Yet  they  generally  rejeeted  and  ^ 
carded  them  as  vhiu  and  superatitious  terrors.  The  maxim  universally  hcM  bgr 
the  phitosophers,  that  the  gods  are  never  angry,  and  cao  do  no  hurt,  cooo- 
dered. 

CMAPTKR  VIIL 
The  generality  of  the  people,  es^iceiaU}*  in  the  politer  nations  of  Greece  aikd 
Borne,  had  fallen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  of  a  future  state  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  appealing.  This  is  particularly  shewn  eonceminf  tjie 
Greeks,  by  the  testimonies  of  Socrates  and  Polybius.  The  same  thing  appears 
with  regard  to  the  Romans.  Future  ponuhmenta  were  disregarded  and  ridi- 
culed even  among  the  vulgar,  who  in  this  fell  from  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  resurrection  of  the  body  rejected  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Our  lA>rf1  Jesus  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  into  the  moat  dear  and  open 
light  by  the  Gospel.  He  both  gave  die  fullest  assurance  of  diat  everiastingbap- 
piness  which  is  prepared  for  good  men  in  a  future  statCi^  and  made  the  nostia- 
viting  diBooveries  of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  that  happineso.  The  Gospel 
also  contains  express  declarations  eonoeming  the  Punishment  which  disil  be 
infiitted  upon  the  wicked  In  a  future  sttCe.  The  neeeasity  and  importance  tf 
this  part  of  the  Gospel  UevelatiiMk  shewn.  The  ConcIosiDn,  with  some  geaonl 
reflections  upon  the  whole. 
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